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TEESE EE TET ET ET TET TE EET ET TE 
THE SEA, AS MR. F. H. WORSLEY- 
BENISON PHOTOGRAPHS IT. 


By GLEESON WHITE. 


HERE is no doubt that an Englishman's heart is most easily captured—as 
| one hopes his country may never be—by way of the sea. То а Tennyson, 
a Swinburne, or a Kipling, it is the sea which inspires the finest song. 
To thousands of mute inglorious Miltons, it suggests poems they can 
never voice, and reveals emotions beyond their power to express. A true lover 
of the sea—even if nature has debarred him from full enjoyment except when 
his feet are safely planted on terra-firma—trecognises the matchless beauty of 
the ocean. Those who can stand gaily on a tossing packet-boat between 
Dover and Calais, if they be but Cook's tourists, feel for the moment veritable 
sons of the old Vikings. No rhapsody can exaggerate the passion the sea 
inspires. It has all the elements of a syren. In its most lazy and indolent 
moods, death lurks in its smiles, no less than in its tempests. It is to 
Britons at once the bulwark of their liberty and the path to Empire—the 
secret of their wealth and the plavground of their children, old and young. 
There are times when photography ceases to charm; its limits grow too 
evident, its aims seem well-nigh exhausted. But a fine series of architectural 
subjects, or admirable sea-scapes, such as those which form the text of this 
rambling discourse, renew the old pleasure, and make even a satiated 
spectator alive to the marvels of photography in unfashionable ways. To-day 
the art of the photogram is supposed to dwell in regions of “tone” and 
** value," of sentiment and preciosity. Without denying that it may abide 
there, it is safe to affirm that for entire pleasure, untainted by critical specula- 
tions, the common facts of nature, or the common aspects of architectural 
masterpieces, maintain their place; even if. they have faults of value and 
unselected detail, which are inseparable from their class. For no draughts- 
man who ever lived can beat these on their own merits—indeed, no wise 
artist would even try to do so. His purpose is to represent his ** impres- 
sions” of nature, not nature herself. But in the direct and straightforward 
photography, such as Mr. Worsley-Benison employs, one's first impulse is 
not to criticise his share in the matter, but to revel in the scenes he has 
recorded. 
Pictorial art has many worthy aims to fulfil—to recall the beauty of a hot 
summer late afternoon, with the sea at rest and playful under the bright sun, 
a perfect moment for luxurious swimming ; or to bring back its aspect still 


later, at early twilight, when the breeze is freshening and the once indolent 
water is awakening with presage of coming storm—is but one of its many 
excellent purposes. Pure landscape must needs rely much on nature 
imitation—certain notes of breaking waves, and troubled stretches of ocean 
by Mr. Whistler, are memorable for the same reason as these photograms 
are memorable; but in an entirely different way. Mr. Whistler brings to you 
the feeling that the sea awakened in a lover who has watched it; its color and 
its majesty, as they impressed the artist’s keen vision, are dominant. These 
photograms supply no such comment, they are in a sense a glimpse of the 
sea itself, and only after you have studied their detail close does the vitality 
of their truth assert itself. The sea is emphatically a thing to study. It is 
the only object that a busy person can watch hour after hour with no feeling 
of satiety. Its fascination calms even a nervous, restless spectator, and the 
secret of its charm is never fully learned, never exhausted, but renews itself 
with irresistible attraction in each fresh mood. At one time it is the flatness 


STUDY NO. I. BY F. Н. WORSLEY-BENISON. 


of the sea which impresses you—the long, level miles, broken only by the 
shadow of a passing cloud, or the flecked color of some unseen current. At 
another it is the inequality of surface which dominates the whole. Now 
in long stern lines of ominous waves, or again in the mad fury of giant 
masses of water that hurl themselves vainly on grim fastnesses of rock, and 
seethe around the base of cliffs as if in mortal agony. 

These common emotions, phrased in common speech, are the result of a 
short time spent in studying Mr. Benison’s carbon prints. One doubts if 
any pictures of English scenery would re-awaken the peculiar memories of 
fields and dales so vividly as these awaken memories of the sea. Indeed, it 
is very hard to remember that it is Mr. Worsley-Benison’s skilful records 
which should be the text of this discourse; you forget his share as you study 
them, and think not of a pictured ocean, but of the real entity itself. For, 
oddly enough, it is always the sea one finds, never a sea. Perhaps it is this 
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which makes all aspects of the sea within the reach of our imagination if not 
of our experience. For although the greatest beauty of the sea is its color, yet, 
as these prove, its absence is scarce felt, for memory supplies the color when 
all the other facts are presented so accurately. The land may look strange 
and foreign as it looms in sight, but the sea has been home-like all the way 
there; in spite of its surface at night being phosphorescent with liquid fire in 
the tropics, or ice-laden and with a new color by contrast, in more northern 
zones, it is at each at every place the sea which a Briton, despite all logic of 
facts, claims to have been his own peculiar domain always. 

To confess that one is entirely captivated by the literal truth of Mr. Worsley- 
Benison’s really beautiful work is perhaps in a way the finest compliment you 
could pay him. То own how admirably he has chosen the spot to pitch his 
camera, and the moment to expose his plate; to discuss the admirable 


development of his pictures, these harmonious skies and accessories, their 
artistic ** placing" within a given place, seems almost impertinent after 
owning that he has made criticism appear secondary by the sheer beauty of 
truth. Yet in a technical magazine one should be careful to admit that all 
their charm is based largely on the mechanical perfection of the carbon 
prints, and the absolutely artistic selection of theme and lighting. That their 
tonality, good as it is, is not the “tone” of color, we may grant. If the 
word tone still puzzles photographers, a visit to our present New English 
Art Club, to see a painting entitled ** Sea View," by Mr. Charles Conder, 
would explain what is known by true tone values, this time pitched in a high 
key, not many tones lower than pure white. If, for example, you have to 
make a photogram of a chalk cliff against a bright sky, the odds are that the 
scanty herbage which crowns it will tell out as black, by contrast, yet it is 
probably light green, in the same **tone" as the white below and the sky 
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above. Therefore these photographic transcripts of the sea must not be 
criticised for tone, but for their exquisite verisimilitude. No painter could do 
more than equal the fidelity of drawing in Study No. 1; few could approach 
it. Yet possibly there is no skilful painter but could rive a more true effect 
of tossing spray than that in another study, which, but for its place in the 
picture, might be a cumulus cloud, or masses of solid cotton-wool. Yet 
even this objection does not hold good of the whole line of the breaking 
wave, these are portuis aquaeous, and transparent in a marvellous way. 

It is strange that in these (obviously) instantaneous records, a sense of 
motion is preserved. We all know how rigid and motionless appears many a 
snapshot of a street scene full of busy traffic, or an express train at full speed. 
And the reason is not obscure—what in other pictures we call ** lines" are so 
perfectly represented here that their movement is inevitably suggested. In a 
rapid pen-drawing of a train, by a French artist, he has caught the actual 
rush, and as the picture is studied you find he has gained this quality by the 
use of horizontal lines for shading, which are so cleverly contrasted with the 
other varying horizontal lines of the telegraph wires and fencing, that move- 
ment, and rapid movement, is inevitably suggested. 

It has been said, with some truth, that photographv has added few new 
beauties to the world—it has chietly recorded those which still exist and can 
be seen again. In sea.pieces, however, it has caught the miracle of the 
moment, which is never repeated exactly. The first sight of the famous 
* breaking wave ”' of the Cinematograph surprises vou, but when the second 
wave breaks in entirely different form, then, and then only, do you realise 
what the value of an accurate portrait of a single wave—to be studied again 
and again—means to art. Heretofore no breaking wave was ever seen except 
for a brief moment, but the оле wave in a Cinematograph can be analysed, 
measured, and drawn again and again, until the draughtsman knows with 
scientific exactitude the direction of its movement and its life history—its 
history not as a tvpe, but as an individual. 

It would be easy to write a catalogue with descriptions of Mr. Worsley- 
Benison's most delightful pictures, but also futile, for words at best could 
only suggest the subjects. Speaking with every recognition of disputed 
estimates of the relations of photography to the fine arts, here surely is a class 
of work about which no two opinions are possible. The photographic version 
is so frankly a scientific truth, stated all the same in a most artistic manner, 
that the result is a distinct addition to the records of the beauty of nature 
as she is. In these each faces nature for himself—in painting you face it seen 
through the temperament of an artist. Both ways are honorable, both afford 
their own individual beauties, and to set them in rivalry were foolish. As, 
whether bigoted to one or the other views, it is possible to enjoy these sea- 
scapes in a way not so very far removed from the pleasure nature herself 
offers us, and this is sufficiently rare to be worthy of grateful appreciation— 
whoever makes the picture—by whatsoever medium. 
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The National Photographic Record Association. —At a recent council meeting, 
Sir J. Benjamin Stone, M.P., president, in the chair, thirty-eight members were elected, and 
several local secretaries and collectors were appointed. Mr. Harold Baker, of Birmingham, 
presented some photograms of Strensham Church, Worcestershire, where Samuel Butler, the 
author of ** Hudibras," was baptised Feb. r4th, 1612; and of some of the monuments of the 
Russell family ; also a series of photograms of Hill Croome Church, Worcestershire, in which 
may be seen a curious piscina across an angle in the south corner; five photograms of 
Shobdon Priory, Herefordshire, as re-erected, and two of a fine cross at Cropthorne, 
Worcestershire. Messrs. Beck & Co. sent one of Her Majesty the Queen at St. Pa I's, 
Jubilee рау; Mr. Edgar Scammell some photograms of London “ Street Cries,” and the hon. 
secretary some of the old Roman Bath, at Bath, before the restorations. 
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PORTRAITURE. 


By A. HonsrEv HINTON. 


I.-CHARACTERISATION: 
POSING AND LIGHTING. 


T” as much misunderstood as derided pictorial photography has had an 
influence on contemporary landscape work, at least, which it is 
impossible not to recognise. I say misunderstood, because I am daily 

reminded of the fact that there are hundreds who still seem able to- 
look no further than at the methods employed, and because these methods 
are not in accordance with what one may call academic standards, the whole 
is ridiculed. 

Not six months ago, looking at a print in which suppression of excessive 
detail in some planes, and a slight ** sunning-down " of high lights had been 
deliberately resorted to, in order to produce a pre-considered effect, I heard 
one, who is well known as a photographer, gravely assert that the print had 
been merely made thus because its producer could not do otherwise. Moreover, 
he refused to see that a certain effect had been aimed at, and I am afraid this 
was not a very exceptional case. This inability to look at anything but the 
means employed; this refusal to recognise an. intention underneath the 
means; this ignoring of a method in the supposed madness, is accountable 
for the contempt exhibited. If we could more clearly see in photography 
simply a means to an end, a little more toleration for varied methods might 
be displayed on all sides; but the photographer has paid such undue attention 
to the means, and has so far forgotten the end, that the means themselves, and 
a parade of their extended possibilities, have become the end or aim of all 
endeavour. Photography, as a means of delineation, has grown and developed 
as patient endeavour and ingenuity have aimed at bringing it to a higher 
degree of perfection, until, forgetful that the purpose of this improvement 
and facility is that the user may feel less hampered by easily-reached 
limitations, the photographer has taken delight in merely producing examples 
of the mechanical and material perfections which knowledge and invention 
have placed in his hands. 

At this stage the pictorial worker steps in and preaches a doctrine 
equivalent to saying—a modern piano contains so many octaves, and so 
many notes, and pedals to alter the volume of sound ; this is an improvement 
on earlier instruments, and the musician is less limited, yet it does not follow 
that every piece of music played thereon should call into use all notes and all 
tones. They are all there to choose from, and the pedals and various modern 
facilities for modifying the sound are there to be used if required. If that 
piano is exhibited as a specially perfect piano, some one is emploved to 
perform in such manner as will show off all the instrument's capabilities ; 
but the musician only uses such capabilities as he requires for the production 
of desired effects. This, surely, will be admitted, and why not equally in the 
case of a very perfect instrument, for producing form and tones—namely, the 
camera and lens and their appurtenant materials. 

To commence with the lens. Аге not photographers utterly inconsistent 
in using the ordinary type of Rapid Rectilinear Lens, when a wide angle 
lens includes so much more? ‘Qh but," says one, **the longer focus lens 
includes only the particular object selected, and makes that larger on the 
plate." Good! then you have an end in view, and are deliberately using a 
certain lens as a means to that end. -Let me then suggest that possibly the 
aim of another may require less comprehensive powers even than the lens 
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you are using, and because he does not find any especial instrument deleting 
the powers he does not require, but providing or retaining the powers he does 
require, he uses the same lens as you do, but for a different purpose, and with 
a different result. This is one view of the matter by which I would reconcile 
to a detailless landscape print the man who sees in it only an imperfect 
example of what modern mechanism would have made it easy to produce. 

As regards the purity of the high lights, or the blackness of the shadows, 
the perfect delineation of details, the clearness of outlines, the angle of view, 
the position of horizon, the relative area of foreground and sky, and all 
similar matters—as regards all these, there is no such thing as a rule 
applicable for all occasions; they are matters to be determined by the 
individual, and regulated by the particular end in view; they are certainly 
not to be decided by the maximum 
power of the instruments or means 
employed. 

My reason for commencing an 
article on portraiture, with a refer- 
ence to landscape work, is to show 
how strangely unreasonable most 
professional photographers are. The 
very freedom from an exhibition of 
excessive mechanical powers which 
they ridicule in out-door work, they 
daily exercise in the studio; but 
nine out of ten do so, I am afraid, 
not from deliberate choice, but 
merely in obedience to the dictates 
of those who make their instru- 
ments. A lens is made especially 
for portraiture, and so we use that 
particular lens when making a 
portrait, confident that other things 
being equal, the result will be a 
satisfactory portrait according to 
admitted standards. How many of 
us ask what is the main character- 
istic of the image given by a portrait 
lens? Is not one distinguishing 
feature of the portrait lens just this, 
that apart from its rapidity, it does 
not possess great depth of definition, 
and, as a result, excessive detail in all but one, or a very limited number of 
planes is avoided? But it may be advanced that, when a group is photo- 
graphed, or a figure admidst characteristic surroundings—as a statesman at a 
writing table, a musician at a piano, and so forth—a smaller stop is used, 
and so greater depth of focus is obtained. Precisely, we then begin to use 
the lens at something more nearly its maximum powers, and we do so with 
a deliberate intention. This is exactly the sort of intelligent use of our tools 
which should obtain in all branches of work. 

The same man makes a portrait in his studio in the morning, with only 
the facial features sharp, and the outlines of shoulders and the more remote 
parts of the head slightly out of focus, or **soft" ; but in the afternoon he 
sallies forth into the field and makes everything sharp from foreground to 
remote distance, and whilst in the case of the portrait the result is more 
pleasing to an artistic taste, it is greatly to be feared that, in most cases at 
least, it is as much a blind employment of the instrument placed in his 
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hands, as in the latter case, when finding that a Rectlinear or a landscape 
lens will give any amount of sharp definition. That the lack of definition 
in all planes of a portrait lens is an evil inherent to its large working aperture 
is not a sufficient reason for continuing tolerating what, in such a light, would 
have to be regarded as an unavoidable evil, but the shallowness of focus and 
its accompanying suggestion of roundness in the image, have been seen to 
be very good; and so such lenses for portraits have received the approval of 
those who have gone before, and who have taught us, and the portraitist 
buys and uses them in implicit obedience. 

I have raised this question, because I want the portraitist to ask himself 
the question why he uses the tools he does, and what these tools especially 
give him. Take any good portrait—say a three-quarter length sitting figure 
with surrounding furniture 
and a background, and say 
whether one at least dis- 
tinguishing feature, when 
compared with an average 
out-door commercial view, 
is not the suppression of 
detail in all or nearly all 
parts of the prints. In 
chair, table, books, or 
whatnot, and іп  back- 
ground, or even the clothes 
of the sitter, the sharpness 
and crispness do not nearly 
approach that of the out- 
door view as usually pro- 
duced ; and as this lack of 
crispness can hardly be 
reckoned a fault, may we 
not ask why this apparent 
mechanical failing is 
tolerated, and even sought 
after. Compare the results 
taken respectively with a 
portrait lens and a Rapid 
Rectlinear Doublet. 

You will probably find 
that in the case of the 
| Rapid Rectilinear lens the 
surrounding objects and the background, being as clearly defined as the face 
and figure, seem to claim an equal amount of attention. By the portrait lens 
used in the customary way, surroundings and background are kept in less 
evidence than the face and figure, which of course constitute the motive of 
the whole piece of work, the suppression of the surroundings having the 
effect of emphasising the principal object. The portraitist then has thus to 
bear in mind that whereas the tendency of photography is to produce with 
equal precision and force all objects and details included in the field of the 
lens, the draughtsman or painter instinctively brings into prominence the 
particular objects which most strongly attracted his attention; he does this 
either by the position he gives such object, or by the amount of elaborate 
work expended on it, or by exaggeration of size, or light and shadow, and 
probably by a combination of several such methods. He thus gives emphasis 
to what he feels most, whereas the undiscriminating lens and the limited 
control commonly exercised over its performance, result in a rendering which, 
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in all its parts, is uniform and hence monotonous. No one part stands out 
with greater prominence; there is no sign of the producer having expended 
extra care or special power over one part or one feature, so as to make us feel 
that it was for the sake of that part or feature that the whole picture was 
designed. It lacks emphasis, and it 1s this presence and lack of emphasis 
which particularly distinguishes the painter’s work and the average photogram 
respectively. 

Now I can well understand anyone saying that this is a perfectly admis- 
sible doctrine, and may be useful in such pictures as include a good deal 
besides the figure of the sitter; but how does it apply, and why need it be 
called into question in the case of mere head and shoulder portraits, which 
constitute so large a proportion of the everyday work of the ordinary pro- 
fessional? This I hope to point out, but іп the meantime how few portrait 
pictures which include a certain amount of accessory matter seem to be 
guided by such a principle as I have tried to suggest. I refer to the pictures 
of figures sitting at tables, lounging over chair backs, holding a book, poising 
a half-open fan, grasping flowers, etc. In such pictures, too often, palms, 
or vases of ornamental grass, the turning of a chair back, the pattern of a 
cushion, or what not, are portrayed with a startling vividness which, had 
the portrait been painted, the 
artist would hardly have been 
so prodigal of execution and 
labor, to say nothing of any 
other reason for notelaborating 
the detail to such a degree of 
perfection. 

I am not speaking of the 
portraits of a quarter of a 
century ago, which have sur- 
vived even until the present, 
in which that fearful and 
wonderful instrument — “а 
posing chair with four backs," 
was the sine qua non of the 
portrait studio, but of the ordinary middle class or, even better, portrait of 
to-day, when the reiterated teachings of the few master hands have succeeded 
in bringing about a revolution in the matter of studio furniture. But the 
scroll back chair, with its voluminous fringes and tassels, need never have 
become the object of such blame and ridicule, if the photographer had only 
possessed the wit to keep it more in subjection, and not allowed it to make 
itself so clearly seen; but when the figure of the sitter and the furniture 
were both equally clearly delineated, and both equally obvious, then one could 
not but reflect that ordinary people did not customarily appear in conjunction 
with such strange furniture and upholstery; and the very unusualness of it 
emphasised its presence to the subordination of the portrait itself. Had the 
sitter in any particular instance been portrayed with the antlers of a stag or 
the features of a dragon, I would defy the scroll back chair to make its 
presence nearly so plainly felt; the unusualness of the horned or dragon- 
faced man would have constituted an overwhelming emphasis. 

Now a settee by Hewetson, or a Louis Quartorze chair, or a Japanese 
screen, may all be as great a source of annoyance іп a portrait as the said 
scroll back chair, if they are allowed to make their presence felt, as they are 
certain to do, unless great care is taken to suppress them. Do we not often 
see a well and skilfully turned out portrait of a child or other figure, in which 
the figure or face is placed close to some elaborately patterned screen or a 
fancy chair back, as clearly and as forcibly portrayed as the figure and face, 
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whilst before or behind is the faintly sketched suggestion of frescoed walls or 
arched conservatory. The supposed detail of the walls or conservatory are 
simply due to the fact that the ready-made background used had these things 
only faintly or broadly painted in, whilst the photographer's indiscretion had 
opportunity of betraying itself in placing equal emphasis in the furniture and 
the sitter. In such a case one feels that the background painter was a better 
artist than the photographer, and has contributed the only really artistic thing 
about the whole picture. 

In such a production one cannot but feel that the wondrous pattern of 
cranes and birds of paradise disporting amidst giant apple blossoms seen on 
the fancy folding screen, was the purpose of the picture, and the figure is 
only introduced as a gauge for size, or some such purpose. Could the 
photographer only be made to feel that there is no such thing as intrinsically 
picturesque furniture or accessories; that the daintiest and prettiest chair or 
vase or table is just as undesirable in a portrait picture as the antiquated 
posing chair he has learnt to despise, and looking at it from the commercial 
point of view this at least may be said, that whilst doubtless a certain class 
of one’s sitters may feel gratified in finding themselves represented surrounded 
with the furniture and decorations indicative of affluence, yet, they will be 
equally pleased with a good, bright portrait of themselves, nor yearn for the 
elaborate etceteras, if they are not suggested to them. Truly, a poor portrait 
may find acceptance, if only the balcony or portico or pannelled hall in which 
it is represented to have been taken is sufficiently fine; I will admit that the 
obtrusiveness of rich surroundings may sometimes make up for deficiencies 
in the portrait itself, and if in introducing such features in excess the 
photographer is content to thereby make a confession of inability, I do not 
think anyone need disturb him—his furniture will wear out, or become old- 
fashioned soon, and then he will have nothing left. 

But I have said already more than I intended on this subject now, because 
I shall have further suggestions to offer in another chapter. I only want to 
present this question of emphasis in a simple light; and now we may 
consider in what manner posing and lighting is effected by this same question. 


(To be continued.) 
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TELEPHOTOGRAPHY 
APPLIED TO ARCHITECTURE. 
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architects, and there is no doubt that such a lens is a very valuable 

addition to the outfit of any photographer who has to undertake much 

architectural work. The accompanying illustrations will show at a 
glance, and in a way more convincing than a lengthy description, the 
capabilities of a telephotographic lens. All three examples were taken with- 
out altering the position of the tripod, and the photograms have been reduced 
in exactly the same proportions. No. 1 was photographed by an anastig- 
matic lens of 81 inches focus; No. 2 by a combination of the same lens and 
a negative lens of four inches focus, the distance between the negative lens 
and the plate being eight inches; No. 3 under similar conditions to No. 2, 
but with this distance increased to sixteen inches. Similar results with an 
ordinary (positive) lens could be obtained, in the case of No. 2, by the use of 
a lens of about twenty-six inches, and No. 3 of 41 inches focal length. 
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Т lenses for detail are proving of great service to 


For all architectural work the 
camera should have parallel bellows. 
For telephotography the camera and 
tripod should be as firm as possible, 
as the lens is, of course, heavier than 
an ordinary lens, and longer exposures 
have to be given. Cameras with 
parallel bellows are nearly always 
deficient in the amount of swing that 
can be given to the back, as a range of 
about thirty degrees 1s very necessary. 
This statement may seem an exaggera- 
tion, but it is not the case. I have 
had occasion to swing the camera 
back from ten to twenty-five degrees, 
and in one or two instances did not 
find this amount adequate, but as the 
camera then in use would not give 
more, I had to rest content. Figs. 1 
and 2 show how this amount of swing 
can be arranged for in such a way 
that there are no projecting stays 
when the camera is closed. 

A, B, C and D are binding screws. 
The slotted stays are filled in black. 
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No. 2. 


The strut (f) is only 
dotted in for convenience, 
it has to be bent in the 
middle (as shown at the 
side), in order to clear the 
clamp (C). The clamp 
(4) in fig. 1 is shown 
screwed into a socket out 
of the way, when in use it 
is screwed in at the hole 
(41). Fig. 2 shows the 
position of the camera 
back and stays when the 
back is swung thirty 
degrees. For a slight 
amount of swing it is not 
necessary to alter the 
position of the screws, the 
stay (H) should be pushed 
forward as far as it will go, 
but otherwise the arrange- 
ment in fig. 1 can be 
adhered to. 

A telephotographic lens 
requires rather different 
treatment from an ordinary 
positive lens, on account 
of the narrow angle of 
view it embraces. It will 
always be found best to 
keep the telephotographic 
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lens opposite the centre of the plate. To photograph bits of architectural 
detail above the camera it is therefore necessary to tip the camera (preferably 
by means of a tilting table) and swing the back to the perpendicular, instead 
of resorting to the usual expedient, and simply raising the lens. A tele- 
photographic lens used with a moderate camera extension does not cover a 
large plate; it is, therefore, not practicable to raise the lens much, but the 
camera back may be swung over twenty degrees without seriously affecting 
the definition, if the positive lens is stopped down to /16 or f22. In 
examples 2 and 3 the camera was tilted and the back swung about sixteen 
degrees; the stops used were / 16 and /f 11 respectively. 

In practice it pretty soon becomes obvious that some means of {їйїп the 
camera other than altering the legs of the tripod is required. A ball and 
socket joint between the camera and stand is useless for this class of work; 
a tilting table is much more reliable. Fig 3 is a diagram of the most con- 
venient form, showing the table in two positions. The stay (C) is slotted, so 
that the points 41 and B! can be brought as near as may be required, the 
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clamps at A and B slide freely along their respective slots in the sides of the 
table, so that an angle of ninety degrees is finally obtained. This tilting 
table is a great improvement on commercial patterns that have hitherto been 
obtainable, and the plan was suggested to me by Alexander Mackie, F.R.P.S. 

For work with a half-plate camera, a telephotographic lens composed of a 
six inch positive lens, fitted to a three inch negative lens, is perhaps the most 
useful size. The six inch lens should be capable of covering the half-plate at 
a moderate aperture; it will be useful in cases where a lens of rather wider 
angle is required, though for general use a lens of longer focus should be 
used. The positive lens should have an initial intensity of f8 at least. 

The next point to be considered is the estimation of exposures. Some 
people may prefer to judge the amount required by looking at the image on 
the screen, but as the intensity of the lens varies with the focal length 
employed, the plan is even less practicable than when an ordinary lens 1s 
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used. It is better to arrive at the exposure by calculation, and the first step 
is to find the intensity of the lens at the particular extension in use. The 
simplest and most accurate method is as follows :— 

1st—Find the linear magnification of the image compared with that given 
by the positive lens above. Divide the distance from the negative lens to the 
screen by the focal length of the negative lens, and add one to the result, the 
total is the magnification. 

2nd— Find the intensity of the lens. Multiply the f number of the aperture 
of the positive lens by the magnification, and the product is the intensity of 
the lens. 

For example, suppose the distance between the negative lens and the 
screen is eight inches, and a four inch negative lens is used, and the positive 
lens is working at f 16, then 

The magnification -=$+1=3 
The intensity 23x f16= f 48 

If the draw is increased to sixteen inches, then the magnification given is 
five, and the intensity is f 8o. 

The proportionate exposures would be, for the positive lens alone, one; 
the telephotographic lens at eight inches extension, nine; and at sixteen inches 
extension, twenty-five. It will 
be seen that the exposure required 
increases directly with the square 
of the linear magnification. The 
absorption of light by the extra 
lenses is not a point of much con- 
sequence, and may be neglected. 

For finding the proportionate 
exposures required for different 
f values, there is a useful table 
given in most photographic 
almanacs (“Uniform System 
Numbers for Stops from fı to 
f100," calculated by S. A. 
Warbuton); paste this on a stiff 
card. The other side of the card 
should be covered with some 
good bold-printed matter, which | 
will be found very handy for Fic. 3. 
focussing the camera upon when TILTING TABLE. QUARTER NATURAL SIZE. 
the subject is badly lighted. 

To estimate the exposure, a sensitometer is of great use; one in which 
the chief factor is the darkening of a sensitive paper should be chosen. 
There are several instruments of this type on the market, perhaps ** Watkin's 
Exposure Meter” is the most widely known; I have always used a “Stanley 
Sensitometer," and to this meter the subsequent formula and calculations 
apply. If the subject chosen is a carving in good relief (similar to illustra- 
tions 2 and 3), and the material light in color, the exposure upon an ordinary 
plate should occupy about three or four per cent. of the time-reading of the 
sensitometer, when the lens used is working at f/5:6. The following formulz 
give the needful calculations :— 

L — Time value of light as given by the sensitometer. 
A= The uniform system number of the standard aperture. 
C = The percentage chosen for that 
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B= The uniform system number of the combination in use. 


Then the exposure E LS 


Practical calculation for the exposure of photogram 2 :— 
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Lens in use 84-inch positive, four inch negative, positive lens stopped 
down to /16, distance from the negative lens to screen eight inches. 


Magnification = $ + 1 = 3. 
Intensity = 3 x f16 = f48. 
Uniform system number of combination at /48 — 144. 
Uniform system number of standard aperture ( f5:6) — 2. 
Percentage chosen — 3. 
L=6 minutes A =2 B=144 C=3. 

3 х 144 x6 


— I3 mi s, 
100 X 2 E. nute 


Similarly the formula 
for 3 is worked out— 
L=6 A=2 B=400 C=3 
зх 400 x 6 
100 X 2 


Then the exposure should = 


= 36 minutes. 


In the exposure for- 
mule it is assumed 
for the sake of sim- 
plicity that both 
examples were taken 
with the same aper- 
ture, and upon plates 
of the same rapidity. 

Thisarray of figures 
may appear formid- 
able, but the trouble 
involved is not great. 
Frequently it will be 
found that a series of 
subjects are wanted in 
similar positions ; the 
camera will not need 
altering for the lot, 
and one calculation, 
except perhaps as 
regards variations in 
the sensitometer read- 
ing, will suffice. 

It must not betaken 
for granted that the 
lens in question is 
only fitted for work at 
the two extensions 
quoted, any extension 
greater than about 64 
inches and within the 
capabilities of the 
camera would give as good results, but for the sake of clearness all the figures 
given apply to the illustrations 2 and 3. 

A few observations on the method of using the lens may be of service. 
The subject should, in the first place, be focussed on the screen by means of 
the rack and pinion on the lens tube, the rack on the camera may be used 
subsequently as a finer adjustment if required. Focussing should be carefully 
done, as a very slight alteration in the racking of the lens makes a great 
difference in the sharpness of the image. Should the image be too large for 
the size of plate in use, there are two alternatives. Either reduce the 
extension of the camera, and consequently diminish the magnification of the 
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image, or (if the lens will not cover the plate with a smaller extension) move 
the camera further away from the subject. It should be borne in mind that 
stopping down the telephotographic lens diminishes its covering power, if 
there is any danger that the plate will not be properly covered, the camera 
draw must be increased. ‘There is seldom any use in stopping the positive 
lens down below /22. . 

Some subjects will not require the use of a tilting-table, but, as a rule, 
for architectural detail it will be found a necessity. Of course, if the subject 
is pretty much on a level with the camera it is not required, but such a 
circumstance is exceptional. The base board of the tilting-table should first 
be levelled, and any tilt that 1s required be obtained by then adjusting it; do 
not work with the legs of the tripod. The camera back should be placed 
parallel to the plane of the subject; generally that will mean that it must be 
kept perpendicular. 

Negatives taken in diffused light are not so liable to be hard, and the 
shadow detail is better than when direct sunlight has been made use of. If, 
however, the subject is a more general view of a building, a stronger light may 
be of advantage to relieve monotony. Slow plates or films should be used, 
and plates ought in every case to be backed. Isochromatic plates are to be 
preferred, used with a screen they will give a clearer negative than an ordinarv 
plate оп a misty day. The state of the atmosphere is of more importance 
in telephotographic than in ordinary photographic practice. Wind is often a 
serious obstacle to work, especially if the magnification is great or the camera 
is not rigid enough. 

The following pyro and soda developer will be found suitable :— 


No. 1.— Pyrogallic acid - - - - - - I ounce. 
Sodium sulphite - - - - - - - 3^ ж 
Citric acid - - - - - - - - T o3 
Water to make . А А - - - - IO p 
No. 2.—Washing soda - - - - - - - B n 
Sodium sulphite - - - - - - - IO. 
Water to make - - - - : | - 80 n 
No. 3.—-Bromide of potassium - - - - - - i = 
Water to make . - - - - - А IO ,, 
No. 4.—Carbonate of ammonia - - - : - - E. p 
Water to make - - - IO ,, 


For use take 30 minims No. 1, Гон No. 2, and то minims No. 3, make 
up to one ounce with water. If the plate is over exposed, add equal parts of 
3 and 4 to the developer (say 15 minims of each per ounce of developer). 
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HOW TO SEARCH AT 
THE PATENT OFFICE. 
Bv T. Boras, F.C.S., F.I.C. 


EFORE an inventor or would.be patentee embarks on the search for 
anticipations, it is very necessary that he should try and get as definite 
a notion as possible regarding what is a legal anticipation or prior 
publication ; also, he must clearly understand what can legally form 
the subject matter of a valid patent. 

In very old times the open letter (or letters patent) of the monarch was 
issued to inform all men that a certain person was privileged to exclusively 
work a certain invention, without that person being compelled to clearly 
state and specify the nature and mode of carrying out the invention ; and as 
an example of an early patent of this kind, I may mention that Edward III. 
issued letters patent informing all men that two persons had the exclusive 
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right of manufacturing the philosopher’s stone in his realm. The practice 
of the present day, however, is to insist that a full and complete account of 
the method of operating an invention must be lodged before the patent 15 
granted, and that at the end of fourteen years the invention shall be so far 
public property that any person is to be at liberty to work or use it. If the 
patentee lodges an imperfect, misleading, or incorrect account of his invention, 
and thinks to thus frustrate the reversion of his method to the public at the 
end of fourteen years, he is very justly rewarded by his patent being invalid; 
indeed, every patent is invalid and void unless the specification describes the 
invention so clearly that a person skilled in the class of work concerned can 
carry out the invention from the description alone, and without further 
research, invention, or experiment on his part. Similarly an anticipation or 
prior publication does not invalidate a patent unless the description of the 
process is so clear that a person specially skilled in the work concerned can 
carry out the process without further aid, experiment, research or invention. 
These definitions are all very well in theory, and read nicely, but in practice 
they mean very little, as all depends upon the degree of skill and knowledge 
which is assumed for the expert, who is supposed to receive instruction either 
from the anticipation or the specification. An example will serve best as an 
illustration. Some few years ago a patent was granted for an invention in 
which a Nicol prism was used with the photographic lens, as a means of 
cutting off polarised rays. If the patentee in this case had brought action 
against an infringer of his patent, the defendant might have pleaded antici- 
pation in an article by Professor Rood on “ Photographs by Polarised Light," 
published in 1861, and, indeed, by several other previous publications. The 
complainant might now bring up a professional photographer of twenty 
year's standing, who perhaps could testify that all the information in the 
alleged anticipations was insufficient to guide him unless he supplemented 
this information by enquiry or experiment; indeed, he may never have even 
heard of a Nicol's prism. An expert witness on the other side might say 
that the barest suggestion of using a Nicol's prism with the lens is an amply 
sufficient instruction for him, or for any person skilled in photographic 
matters. The court may accept the view of either witness, and as regards 
what the court will accept and act on there is not the smallest certainty. I 
have known what appeared to me the most complete and obvious anticipations 
held as not anticipating, and I have known cases in which the barest 
suggestion of a method has been held to be anticipatory. Now let us suppose 
that in the case suggested the court appeared inclined to accept the view ot 
the witness to whom the mentions of the older uses of the Nicol prism in 
photography carried no sufficient instruction. The antagonistic counsel 
would next ask him to read the specification of the patent under dispute, and 
if he admitted that in this case the instructions were insufficient for him, his 
evidence would go against his own side, as a specification must be sufficient 
to an expert, and the upholders of the patent are assumed to have put him 
forward as an expert. Admitting him to be an expert, the patent would fall 
or be held invalid if the specification were not full and clear enough for him. 

This brings me to the first firm ground in judging of the destructive 
character of an anticipation. If the anticipatory descriptions are in the 
aggregate less full and less clear than the specification of the patent in 
question, the patent may stand because an expert may, perhaps, understand 
the specification but not the anticipations; if, on the other hand, the 
anticipations convey more information than the specification, the patent 
should fall or be held void; there is no supplementary invention or improve- 
ment, and without one of these no patent can stand. 

A patent is never granted for the application of an abstract principle, but 
only for a new or improved method or manner of manufacture, the result of 
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which is an industrial or vendible article; and if we apply this criterion we 
shall find that any new or improved method of working which results in the 
industrial or vendible article (such as a finished photogram) is patentable. So 
Claudet’s claim (No. 9,193, of 1841) for using a background of painted 
scenery behind the sitter, or his claim for using colored light (e.g., red) in the 
developing room may have been good; but Fox Talbot's claim for ** Photo- 
graphic Publication" (No. 9,753, of 1843) must have been void; photographic 
publication being an act and not a process or method of manufacture. 

Obviously the executive of a national patent department cannot guarantee 
the validity of any patent which may be granted, all that they can do being 
to grant a patent, subject to the invention being novel and properly described ; 
any other course would be unfair to those who may previously have carried 
out the invention, or who may learn of it from anticipatory publications, or 
may desire to work it from the description when the patent expires; but some 
patent offices (the German and American for instance) make a careful search 
for anticipations, and only allow a patent if no anticipation is found. The 
English office now makes no formal search, but disallows an application 
which is obviously not a matter for protection. For example, a general claim 
for so arranging incandescent electric lamps as to form a sign or lettering 
was disallowed, but subsequently many claims for special mechanical details 
incident to such arrangements were allowed. The English Patent Office, 
however, provides very special facilities for search as to anticipations, whether 
in old specifications or in books, and the object of this article is to afford 
information as to how to best take advantage of these facilities. 

The entrance to the Patent Office, at No. 25 Southampton-buildings, 
Chancery-lane, is much as the entrance of an ordinary mercantile office; 
three or four steps take us into a long passage which runs through to 
Quality-court, and on the left-hand side, about the middle of the passage, are 
glass doors, through which we can see a stone stairway and read the legend, 
«To the Library." These stairs ascended, the visitor finds himself in the 
vestibule of the main reading room, at his left an office where bags, umbrellas, 
and small packages may be left in exchange for a ticket, but no charge is 
made, and opposite is a room provided with a row of plug wash-basins ; soap, 
towels, etc., all being provided, without charge. Immediately in front of the 
visitor is the central or main hall of the best technical library in the world; 
perhaps not quite the best in the sense of the absolute number of books, but 
by far the best when it is remembered that technical books stand by them- 
selves, are carefully classified, and that the library is open without formality 
or charge to every person who signs his name in the book on entering; and, 
what is more important, the library is in the immediate charge of a staff of 
gentlemen whose one aim appears to be to facilitate the work of those who 
have occasion to use the library. An additional advantage is that the library 
is open until ten in the evening, and this on Saturdays as on other days. 

In making a search as to prior publication in a photographic matter, we 
would suggest that photographic books and periodicals should be looked over 
in the first instance, these being collected together in the second bay to the 
left-hand of a person entering the library. One of the gentlemen in charge, 
who himself takes a keen interest in photographic matters, has recently 
arranged this department in sections, so that the discovery of any particular 
matter is much facilitated. For example, works on photographic surveying 
and cartography are placed together; another group consists of works on 
photo-mechanical methods ; while books on enlarging, printing-out methods, 
photographic chemistry and studio work are placed together. The distinction 
made between the older and the newer text books is a useful one, and those 
leading general handbooks which should first be looked over by one making 
a search are conveniently placed in the same category. Among these are 
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Fabre's Traité Encyclopédique, five vols.; Eder's Ausführliches Handbuch, 
four vols. ; and Pizzighelli's Handbuch, three vols. 

Passing in a straight line through the main hall of the library one reaches 
a central room with offshoots, where all the back specifications are arranged 
in numerical order for each year ; and very complete indexes, both as to subject 
matter and names of applicants, make it easy to trace any patent if one knows 
the name of the applicant. A very important matter from the point of view 
of making a search is the fact that both subject matter indexes and name 
indexes are brought up to date day by day; these late items being on slips of 
paper arranged in lettered cases after the fashion of a card index. Weekly 
indexes are printed in the official journal and are always on the table ready 
for reference, while the three-monthly and vearly index volumes make back 
reference easy. So perfect are the arrangements of the Patent Office that 
transactions or filings of the last minute can be ascertained by those who 
have reason to know ; enquiry regarding these matters being made at an 
office near the entrance. It will thus be seen that by taking advantage of the 
facilities in indexing here mentioned, we can ascertain not only whether any 
given thing has been patented, but also whether any individual has applied 
for or received a patent. In the case of a foreign patent the name of the real 
patentee is indexed as well as that of his London agent, but the former name 
is in this case printed in italics. 

To ascertain whether any given patent 15 still in force, or whether void, is 
often a matter of considerable importance, and the arrangements at South- 
ampton Buildings make this very easy, as low down on the right hand on 
entering the main Hall of the Library are registers of stages in progress, 
ruled horizontally, with a line for each application, and vertically with columns 
having suitable headings. When a failure in payment, or flux of time makes 
a patent void, this fact is entered against it. The column headed “ remarks ” 
often gives important information as to amendments, or special claims under 
the international conventions. An official extract from this register, so far as 
it relates to any particular patent, can be obtained by post for one shilling, 
sent as a postal order to the Comptroller General. In this case the number 
of the patent and the year must be stated by the applicant. 

Although the complete specifications of all English patents (and, indeed, 
of most foreign patents) are available for immediate reference in the rooms 
already mentioned, it is always more convenient to look up subject matter 
first in the volumes of classified abridgments, which are available for use in 
the library, and which may be purchased for a small sum. The volumes 
relating to photography are as follows :—1839 to 1859, 1860 to 1866, 1867 to 
1876, 2s. per volume, post free; 1877 to 1883, 1s., post free. Illustrated 
appendix, 1877 to 1883, 9d. ; 1884 to 1888, with illustrations, 1s., post free. 
A new volume, 1889 to 1892, will be published next year, and by sending 
two shillings in advance, a subscriber can have the sheets as printed. 
Referring to the folio of loose sheets at the Patent Office, on November 2oth, 
we found that the last photographic specification abstracted to be No. 2031 of 
1891, A. Brooker, enlarging camera. It will thus be seen that a person may 
at his own home leisurely study the carefully made abridgments of all 
English photographic patents prior to that mentioned above, and for many 
purposes the abridgments are more useful than the full specifications. 

This mention of a search at home brings me to the facilities given to 
those who are away from London—facilities which we can only outline, but 
much additional information is contained in a 16-page circular issued gratis 
by the Comptroller of the Patent Office, and which will be sent on receipt of 
a stamp for postage. Complete sets of specifications, etc., are supplied by the 
Patent Office to the Free Library, Mechanics’ Institute, or Museum, in each 
of the following places, on condition that such publications are accessible for 
reference or copying daily, and without charge: Belfast, Birmingham, Bolton, 
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Bradford, Bristol, Cardiff, Carlisle, Derby, Dublin, Dundee, Glasgow, Halifax, 
Horwich, Huddersfield, Hull, Ipswich, Keighley, Kidderminster, Leeds, 
Leicester, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Newport (Mon.), 
Nottingham, Oldham, Plymouth, Preston, Rochdale, Salford, Shetheld, 
Stockport, Swansea, Wolverhampton. The volumes of abridgements, or 
portions of the Patent Office publications, are supplied to several hundred 
places, both in this country and abroad, a list being given in the above- 
mentioned circular of information. 

When Patent Office publications are required by post the price may be 
sent to the Comptroller in stamps if not exceeding 11d., but amounts over this 
must be sent by postal order. Any specification can be had for 8d., post free, 
and in obtaining a specification by post, no cost over and above this need be 
incurred, as any post office will obtain to order a stamped eightpenny post 
card or order form already addressed to the Comptroller. Upon this the sender 
need only write his name and address with the number and year of the 
specification required. 

It must be understood that no specification can be seen until the complete 
specification is officially accepted, the reasons for this being obvious. "The 
acceptance of every patent is notified in the official weekly journal of the 
Patent Office (6d., by post 8d., or £1 15s. annually), and is ascertainable 
from the register of stages of progress already mentioned, but the date of 
final acceptance cannot be deduced from the date of application, as nine 
months is allowed in which to lodge the complete specification and often 
there is much correspondence and verbal amendment before the complete 
specification 15 accepted. About three weeks after the acceptance of the final, 
the printed specification is issued at 8d. ; but in the meantime any person 
can see the manuscript of the specification by paying one shilling. 

Soon a new building will take the place of the old, a portion of the new 
building being already in use for the Trade Marks Department, and at the 
present time the staff are engaged in planning and arranging for a double shift; 
out of the present into temporary premises, and again into the new building 
which 15 to be erected over the present site and some adjacent houses. 


S Jg .$ 
DEVELOPING WITHOUT AN ALKALI. 


(Abstracted, by C. Е. T. from a paper by MM. Lumiere 
Frères et Seyewitz, in the Tourn. de Г Assoc. Belge.] 


soda, could secure the development of the latent photographic image as 

well as alkalies themselves, when added to the developer. The authors 

have analysed this phenomenon, and have proved that no photographic 
reducing action occurs in the presence of water acetone and su!phate of soda 
alone, any more than if sulphate of soda alone or acetone alone be added to 
the organic reducing agent, but that the reducing action does occur and only 
occurs when all three reagents are present together. They have explained 
this phenomenon on the supposition that the acetone has a tendency, in the 
presence of a phenolic compound (e.g., pyrogallic acid, hydroquinone, etc.), to 
produce a combination containing bisulphite, the phenol absorbing the alkali 
liberated, as expressed in the following equation with acetone and hydroquinone: 


Г WAS shown in a previous paper* that acetone, in the presence of sulphite of 


Acetone. Sulphite of Soda. Hydroquinone. 

2 (cH°> CO) + 2Na,SO, + СОНО 
=2NaHSO, + 2 CH? > CO © Dom 
Bisulphitic Combination. Alkaline Phenate. 


— 


* See The Photogram, January, 1897. 
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As in the case of hydroquinone (see first paper), they have endeavored to 
find a practical formula for development with pyrogallic acid, replacing the 
usual alkali by acetone. With this object in view, using a developer contain- 
ing one per cent. of pyrogallic acid, they have made systematic variations in 
the proportions of sulphite of soda added on the one hand and of acetone on 
the other. They find that no advantage 15 gained by the addition of more 
than five per cent. of sulphite or ten per cent. of acetone. If the iast named 
substance be added in greater proportion than this, the reducing power 
diminishes, and at the same time the color of the reduced silver changes 
gradually from a warm black to a reddish sepia, according to the quantity of 
acetone in the solution. They find also that one part of sulphite to two of 
acetone is the best proportion. 

The following is the normal developer recommended, containing pyrogallic 
acid with sulphite and acetone :— 


Water - - - - - - - - - -  IOO parts. 
Sulphite of soda (anhydrous) - - - - . š S. 3 
Acetone - - - - - - 3 & А В IO , 
Pyrogallic acid - - - А - А : : i Gg 


Such a developer gives very brilliant negatives, its principal difference from 
the amidol (di-amido-phenol) developer being that warm black instead of 
blue-black tones are produced. 

It was found that over-exposure could be corrected during development 
in a similar manner to the customary practice with alkalies, namely, by 
beginning development with a small quantity of acetone, and increasing it as 
development proceeded, so that in the pyrogallic acid developer the same 
latitude could be secured with acetone as with an alkali. 

For convenience of working it is best to make up a saturated solution of 
anhydrous sulphite of soda (20 parts in 100 of water), and to dissolve in it 4 
parts of pyrogallic acid; then, at the moment of developing, dilute 25 parts 
of this with 75 parts of water and то parts of acetone in the case of a normal 
exposure, or less if over-exposed. The developer, made up as just indicated, 
keeps without appreciable alteration in corked bottles, and its reducing power 
is not sensibly diminished after storing for fifteen days. 

Àn interesting point arises in connection with the increase in the propor- 
tion of acetone. As stated previously the increase in the acetone little by 
little causes a corresponding change in the color of the silver image. Between 
25 to 60 per cent. of acetone a gamut of tones is obtained, varying from 
warm black to reddish sepia, suggesting interesting possibilities in the 
development of lantern slides and transparencies. 

The authors find that the advantages of the acetone developer are :—1. 
Absence of staining of the film, and very slight variations in the color of 
the reduced silver (supposing always that not more than ten per cent. of 
acetone is present), whether the plate be under or over-exposed. 2. Suppres- 
sion of the usual inconveniences when employing alkalis (frilling?). 3. 
Latitude in the use of the developer. 4. Interesting tones when the quantity 
of acetone 1s increased beyond the normal. 

Similar experiments to those described above have been made with 
paramido-phenol, using acetone and sulphite instead of an alkali. In this 
case, however, the reducing agent is only slightly soluble in the acetone, and 
the strongest solution that can be made in ten per cent. acetone contains 
only 0:7 per cent. of paramido-phenol. Variations in the quantity of sulphite 
above five per cent. do not seem to aflect the image, and the most satisfactorv 
amount of acetone in the developer was found to be fifteen per cent. In all 
cases, however, the reducing power of the developer is inferior to the com- 
bination of paramido- phenol with caustic lithia, in which the reducing agent 
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is much more soluble than in acetone solutions. Nevertheless, relatively 
good results can be obtained with the avons normal developer :— 


Water - - - - - - - зоо parts. 
Paramido-phenol - - - - - 07 parts. 
Sulphite of soda fanny drous) - - - - IO parts. 
Acetone - - - - - - 15 parts. 


The solution is completely calories. and remains unaltered, whether the 
bottles be corked or left open. 

The authors propose to investigate substances similar to acetone, with 
the object of discovering whether there are other compounds among them 
possessing greater practical advantages than ordinary acetone. 


8 gw B 
A SIMPLE INK PROCESS. 


By CHARLES E. BENHAM. 


S LONG ago as 1855, at the annual meeting of the British Association at 
A Leeds, a letter from Mr. W. McCraw, of Edinburgh, to Sir David 
Brewster, was read, detailing a method of obtaining photographic prints 
by means of bichromate of potassium as a sensitiser and successive 
immersions in iron salts and gallic acid. This ‘ink process " seems to have 
found little favor, perhaps chiefly on account of the difficulty of getting pure 
whites. If a piece of paper is brushed over with potassium bichromate, and 
then without exposure to the light is placed in cold water, the yellow salts will 
seem to have been dissolved awav. But if this paper, apparently quite white, 
is placed in a solution of protosulphate of iron, and then in one ої pyrogallic 
acid, the brush marks are instantly revealed as a distinct and practically 
indelible ink stain. This shows that a bichromate print is liable to take up 
the ink under such treatment, even in those parts which have not been 
affected by light. But if a piece of bichromated paper is immersed for some 
time in water to which a drop or two of hydrochloric acid has been added, 
there will be no development when it is subsequently treated with iron 
and pyro. The paper on the other hand will remain quite white, showing 
that the chief difficulty in the ink process—the muddy whites— might be 
avoided by more completely removing (with hydrochloric acid in a very dilute 
form) the unaltered bichromate salt. 
Having made a number of experiments with this end in view, I am able 
to give the following process, which will be found to give good effects with a 
bold negative :— Take some unsized paper, or remove the size from a piece of 
good cream wove writing paper, and coat with saturated solution of potassium 
bichromate. Let this dry in the dark—the more speedily the better; when 
dry, print upon it with a negative in the printing frame in the ordinary way. 
The picture will appear of a rich chestnut color. Fix by several changes of 
plain water—running water for ten minutes will do best—then immerse for 
about a minute in weakly acidulated water; three drops of hydrochloric acid 
in six ounces of water will do. Rinse the print again, and immerse for a few 
moments in a saturated solution of sulphate of iron. "The iron solution can 
be used over and over again. Rinse the print once more, and then float it 
in a dish containing a weak solution of pyrogallic acid or, better still, gallic 
acid. In a few seconds the image comes up purplish black. When the 
shadows are dark enough, which will be in about half-a-minute, pour away 
the gallic acid and wash the print until no free ink comes from it, when it 
may be dried between sheets of blotting paper. The purple black will change 
to a colder grey in about twenty-four hours. The process is best adapted for 
bold negatives. The presence of size in the paper seems to prevent any 
clear whites being left, while there is quite as much detail without the size. 
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A NEW DEVELOPER. 


(Abstracted by C. F. T. from a Paper by A. & L. LUMIERE 
and А. SEYEWETZ, in the “ Bull. de la Soc. Française.” ) 


HOTOGRAPHERS who have studied ‘their chemistry will know that of the 
[2 three di-oxy-phenols, namely, pyrocatechin, hydroquinone, and resorcin, 
the last-named body is the only one not possessing the power of 
developing the photographic image. The reason is that in resorcin 
the hydroxyls occupy the ‘‘meta”’ position, t.e., the first and third places 
in the benzene ring,* instead of the first and second as in pyrocatechin, 
and the first and fourth as in hydroquinone. The authors argued that if an 
amido compound were formed so that the second and fourth places in the 
ring were filled up, as well as the first and third, the new substance would be 
an energetic developer. On making the experiment they found that their 
predictions were verified, and that, like amidol (ortho-para-diamido- phenol), 
the new compound—diamido-resorcin—would act without an alkali. 
After a number of experiments they find that the following is the most 
satisfactory developer :— 


Water - - - - - - - - IOO parts. 
Sulphite of soda (anhvdrous) - - - : : 3 » 
Diamido-resorcin (chlorhydrate) - - - - - I part. 


The negatives obtained are soft, the half-tones showing good gradation, 
with intense blacks. In this developer the chlorhydrate or compound of 
diamido-resorcin with hydrochloric acid is employed instead of the free base. 

As regards the effect of varying the constituents of the developer, the 
alterations produce almost the same effect as if amidol were present instead 
of diamido-resorcin. The addition of bromide, however, produces much 
greater effect than in the case of amidol. On the whole the authors claim 
that diamido-resorcin is superior to diamido-phenol (amidol) as a developer. 

In regard to this, the following went the round of the photographic press, 
similar letters appearing in the Continental journals :— 

** With reference tothe article . . . on the subject of a new developer 
* diamido-resorcin,' which Messrs. Lumiére & Seyewetz recommend as a new 
developing substance, and which is alleged to possess various advantages 
over amidol (diamido-phenol), I wish to correct the statement made therein. 

“The application of diamido-resorcin, as well as of triamido-phenol, was 
patented by me, before I had discovered amidol in 1891-92, as a developer 
without alkali, but I have omitted to put this developer on the market, 
because its properties are far behind those of amidol. Diamido-resorcin keeps 
in solution with free alkali but a very short time, i.e., not only does it turn 
yellow within about a quarter of an hour, but it also discolors the gelatin 
emulsion and stains the hands and developing dishes. 

‘¢ Stock solutions cannot be made from it at all, because, even after a short 
time, even half per cent. solutions will again precipitate the diamido-resorcin, 
and will decompose even when in closed bottles. One per cent. solutions, 
according to the formula of Messrs. Lumiére & Seyewetz, cannot be used at 
all. The formula given in my patent is of the following composition :— 


Water - - - - - - - - - IOO parts. 
Diamido-resorcin - - - - - . - : O'5 » 
Sulphate of soda (cryst. - - - - - - 8 , 
I am, etc., 
J. Havrr." 


In reply to these letters, M. Seyewetz writes that in 1894, MM. Auguste 
and Louis Lumière, after several years’ work, discovered the law of developers, 


* See “Chemistry for Photographers," by C. Е. Townsend. Dawbarn & Ward, Ltd., 15. 
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and that they have determined the chemical groups which characterise 
these developers, predicting at one stroke all the substances of the aromatic 
series capable of developing the latent image. ‘That, with the sole object of 
establishing their priority, they have taken out (on the 13th July, 1894) a patent 
(French) formulating these laws and giving a list of the principal developing 
bodies. Accordingly the subsequent patents of M. Hautf are of no value, as 
they relate to bodies referred to for the first time by the MM. Lumiere. 

Responding to the statement of М. Haut? that the developing properties 
of diamido-resorcin are inferior to those of amidol, M. Sevewetz declares this 
to be quite wrong and that the conclusion must have been arrived at by 
employing impure materials. 


S 3 
EVERYDAY HINTS. 


By W. ETHELBERT Henry, С.Е. 


V.—PRINTING DODGES. 


A Piece of Green Glass, as pointed out some years ago by Mr. Scholzig, is very 
useful when trying to secure brilliant results from a flat negative. A sheet of “cathedral 
green " placed on the top of the negative will increase the contrast to a considerable extent. 
It is especially useful when cold-toned prints are required from a negative that would otherwise 
be too thin to yield them. 

Defective Skies may be blocked out entirely with an opaque pigment, care being 
Observed to avoid encroaching over the horizon line. The outlines are best done with a 
* duck " sable pencil well charged with color, the bulk of the filling in being done with a 
much larger brush. 


Artificial Clouds can be put in by hand on thin negatives, the general plan being to put 
them on the glass side and soften the edges by ** Чабып” with a finger tip. This, if carefully 
done, will prove a very useful way of securing an indication of clouds; but it is not advisable 
to let them become more than a suggestion. 

Negatives of Machinery, also, generally require treatment with opaque color, which 
must be so used as to block out objectionable backgrounds and leave the mechanical details 
in emphatic prominence. Some retouchers use Indian ink for this purpose; but this gives a 
poor coating at best. It was for this express purpose, feeling the want of such a thing in my 
own business, that I first invented Photopake; and I have still to learn of anything more 
suitable. 

Vignetters are in everyday demand in the printing room, and various suggestions have 
been made from time to time as to the best way of making them. One of the cheapest is a 
piece of common cardboard, a little larger than the printing frame, pierced with a central 
aperture a trifle smaller than the space to be occupied by the picture. Another, and in many 
respects more convenient, can be easily cut out of a piece of lead, using a pair of scissors for 
the purpose. If the hole is cut extra small, and serrated at the edges, it can be used for a 
variety of sizes by merely turning the edges so as to enlarge or reduce the aperture as required. 


When Negatives crack during printing, the work need not cease if the frames contain- 
ing the cracked plates be placed on a revolving board ; by adopting this method prints can be 
made without any trace of the break. Of course, if the film is fractured, it will be necessary 
to doctor the plate before making any number of prints. А suitable revolving board can be 
quickly improvised by attaching a piece of string to each corner of a square board; but a 
roasting-jack is far handier and requires less attention. Another favorite way of printing a 
cracked negative, is to place it at the bottom of a box about eighteen inches deep; this causes 
a perfect diffusion of light and obliterates all sign of the defect. 

Vlolent Contrasts and Thin Negatives can be immensely improved by coating the 
glass side with colored matt varnish and removing it from the densest parts only. Violent 
contrasts can be so wonderfully improved in this simple way that I only wonder more 
photographers do not use a good yellow varnish instead of the usual plain variety. If we wish 
to permit the passage of light more freely at some parts than at others the varnish may either 
be scraped away entirely, or simply painted over with a clear varnish made of one part of 
Canada balsam and four parts of turpentine; the transparency so gained is midway between 
the other two grades. 

Prussian blue is a very useful color for correcting harsh contrasts, especially for reducing 
the intensity of the heaviest shadows. It should be applied to the glass side and softened by 
` dabbing. Judson’s yellow dye is also convenient for the same purpose; it should be mixed 
with weak gum water, in the proportion of about thirty drops to an ounce of water. This 
also is best used on the glass side for convenience of removal, in case of overdoing it. 
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ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY’S CRYSTAL 
PALACE EXHIBITION. 


taken up, and over two-thirds of the available room in the apparatus 

and material section has gone to the various applicants. Some of 

the larger firms are showing their confidence in the forthcoming 
show by taking blocks of 400 square feet and upwards. In these cases the 
management have isolated their stands from others and have left a passage 
all round. This will be a great advantage-—it will give the whole thing а 
better appearance and allow the spectators more room for examining the 
various things which will be exhibited. 

The following firms have already taken space, and a number more are in 
treaty: Adams & Co., Н. W. Barnet, R. & J. Beck, Ltd., Cresco-Fylma 
Hannam, Ltd., Dallmeyer, Ltd., Elliott & Son, C. P. Goerz, G. Houghton 
and Son, J. Lizars, London Photographic Supply Co., London Stereoscopic 
Co., Marion & Co., Mawson & Swan, Metallic Photo-Printing Syndicate, 
Morgan & Kidd, Penrose & Co., Photogram Ltd., Platinotype Co., Prestwich 
Manufacturing Co., Prosser-Roberts Manufacturing Co., Ross, Ltd., J. 
Salmon & Co., J. P. Shew & Co., J. H. Steward, R. W. Thomas & Co., 
Thompson & Co., Waterlow & Sons, Ltd., Wellington & Ward, W. Watson 
and Son, York & Son. 

The loan collections are well in hand, and many of the historical and 
other exhibits are already at the exhibition. 

We understand that the committee will be very pleased to receive, on 
loan, objects of interest for the historical collection. Old and obsolete types 
of lenses are very much required; and the same may be said of any form of 
apparatus, so long as it shows some points of interest. Daguerroty pes, 
especially of large size, are asked for, and negatives made by various 
processes now not worked, will be gladly made use of. 

Judging from the world-wide advertisement that the show has had it 
ought not to lack support. Scarcely a photographic journal from anywhere 
but has a full account of the matter. It is sincerely to be hoped that every- 
one will do all that he or she can to help forward the undertaking. It has an 
importance that a good many folk are, even now, not aware of. Quite apart 
from the general advancement that follows every opportunity given to men to 
compare the work of one with another, it means business. Not so long ago 
photography was the great hobby, and as such has provided an healthy 
amusement for thousands. A man was content to spend his holiday round 
about his own home when the camera fever possessed him. Now things are 
changed— more so than is apparent on the face of it. The cheapening and 
extra facilities for travel offers men another and pleasant outlet for supertluous 
cash, and the rapid strides that bicycling has taken, and continues to take, 
means less attention to photography. So that photography, as an amuse- 
ment, does not hold quite the sway that it did, and it behoves those who 
are interested in maintaining its attractions to seize any opportunity of 
showing that there are pleasures in the gentler arts of life, and that there are 
few attractions more fascinating to intelligent people than is offered by photo- 
graphy. Exhibitions, particularly when big and varied, do this and do it well, 
and we hope that none of our friends will let themselves be unrepresented. 


© © 


Two Papers on ‘‘Color,’’ one theoretical and the other practical, are contained in the 
current issue of the Journal of the Edinburgh Photographic Society. 


W' UNDERSTAND that the space in the above exhibition 1s being rapidly 
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Medal, Pali Mall, 1897. 


MR. JOHN TANNER. 


BY Н. WALTER BARNETT, 


Drying Negatives (a wrinkle).— 
While working at Niagara Falls this 
spring in a cold room. I found it neces- 
sary to devise some plan for the quicker 
drying of my negatives. I took two 
small boxes, one just large enough to 
contain a small lamp, the other large 
enough to hold the negative rack. The lamp box had a hole through the top, the negative box 
a hole through the bottom. I placed the negative box on the lamp box and the rack of negatives 
in the upper one. Then with a lamp turned down to a small blaze in the lower box there was 
just enough warmth and motion in the air of the upper box to dry the negatives evenly and 
quickly. I placed a newspaper loosely over top of box to keep dust from negatives. 

C. E. WALTER, Cascade, Mich., U.S.A. 


Blocking Out.—In blocking out skies on negatives, or doctoring lantern slides, there is 
often a difficulty to induce the color to flow well on the gelatine. This may be entirely obviated 
if the film is soaked in water and then drained or blotted off so as to be surface dry. Contrary 
to expectation, such a treatment allows of the closest possible following of outlines, and gives 
no danger of the color running. 


‘La Nature '' gives the following method for writing on negatives: — Two solutions аге 
made, consisting of 


I.—Sugar - - - - - - - - 15 parts. 
Glycerine - - - - - - - 5% 
Water - - - - - - - - 60 , 

2.—Bichloride of mercury  - - - - - 5 » 
Nitrate of mercury - - - - - IO , 
Alcohol - = = å = Е x 60 D 


Equal parts are taken and mixed, and the necessary inscription is written with a quill pen on 
ordinary writing paper. This is transferred to the negative by pressing the paper on the 
gelatine with the fingers. When the paper is withdrawn the writing will appear reversed on 
the negative, thus printing out correctly in the positive.—F. K. 


A Plate Duster.— Novelty is not claimed SS — FU. 


for this article, since plate dusters have been 
described in the photographic papers several f 
times. The following is merely a simple method f 
of making such. Geta piece of wood of any 
kind about 3 х 3 x { inch, and round off 
two of the corners; then get a 3 x 2 in. | 
piece of thick, soft plush or velvet (any color | 
will do), fasten this with а few }-in. tacks to one | 
side at bottom of the wood, pack some cotton Paper || 
wool, soft paper, or better still, a small roll or line 
of velvet in the velvet cover as in sketch, then „лот 
draw the cover over and tack on the other side Wwoot- 
as shown. The raw edges and tacks may be 
covered by wrapping evenly with twine or by glueing a strip of paper or cloth round the wood. 
This article is far better than a camel hair brush for dusting plates, but it should be kept 
clean or it will make the plates worse than if left alone. Keep it in a small box or case that 
will just about fit it (a Ps box is as good as anything). Occassionally give the edge 
a good brushing with a stiff clothes brush to be quite certain no dirt of any kind is in the velvet, 
and the latter should be renewed occasionally to be more certain of its cleanliness. - F. W.C. 


To Transfer Gelatino-Chloride Prints. (From the Revue Suisse.)—It is very easy 
to transfer gelatino-chloride prints from their own paper support on to opal, glass, metal, 
porcelain, glass screens, etc., and this is an excellent way of making lantern slides. For the 
last purpose it is necessary to print and tone somewhat more deeply than usual. For transfer 
to opaque substances, a print from a reversed negative must be used, unless there is no 
necessity to keep to the right and left of the original subject. The print obtained, toned, and 
fixed in the usual way—care being taken to use no alum—is first soaked in cold water and 
then applied, face down, to the surface with which it is required to make contact. It is 
important that the surface should be clean and perfectly free from grease. Good contact is 
secured by squeegeeing the print, which is then left to dry. After drying, hot water is run 
over the back of the print until the paper commences to peel off. A corner is then taken 
between the fingers, and the removal of the paper is effected carefully. The surface of the 
gelatine is sponged with a pad of cotton wool dipped in hot water, and the transfer is allowed 
to dry in a place free from dust. The temperature of the water should be about 160° 
Fahrenheit. When dry it is advisable to protect the film from dust or injury by a coating of 
copal varnish.—F. K. 
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EXHIBITIONS AND COMPETITIONS. 


These particulars are given when the Exhibition is first announced, and again when it ts time for entries to close. 
The Secretaries’ names are only gwen when the Exhibitions are open to receive work. 
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DATES. 


E T ах ES : Open 
' ) E Prizes. | Address of Secretary. 
Drame EE HMM Entries. | Pictures. es. | Exhibition, M Classes. f 7 
- _ m - : ке» х 
. Borough Polytechnic | Dec. 21 | Dec. 28-31 S.B. Two. Е. W. Bannister, 103 Borough 
Photographic Society апа 22 | Jan. 1, 1898. road, S.E. 
. Dulwich Photo- | Jan. 14-15. One. Fred J. N. Pope, 3 Burnaston- 
graphic Society | terrace, Grove-hill, East 
| Dulwich. 
. Blairgowrie and Dis- Jan. 10-12,| Jan. 17-22, S.B. з Open. | J. B. Machlachlan, Blair- 
trict LhORORrapute 1898. 1898. 2 P. only, gowrie. 
Association - - 3A only. 
. Photographic Society Jan. 26. | Jan. 26. | Feb. 8-13. | G.S.B. 1 Open. | Victor E. Smyth, 35 Dawson- 
of Ireland - - 8 Members street, Dublin. 
| | only. 
. Edinburgh Photo- | ' Jan. 29 and J. S McCulloch, 2 George- 
graphic Society - - |. Feb. 26. street, Edinburgh. 
. Photographic Society | Jan.-Feb. 57 Park-street, Calcutta. 
of India - - - | 
| 1 


A—Amateur. P—Professional. G—Gold Medal. S—Silver Medal. B— Bronze Medal. C—Certificate. 
Cm-— Complimentary Medals given to every exhibitor whose work is hung. 
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The Ashton-under-Lyne Photo- 
graphic Society held a successful 
exhibition in the Town Hall from the 

9 22nd to the 27th ult. There was an 
excellent musical programme, and interest- 
ing lectures and demonstrations were 
provided by Paul Lange, Rev. Thos. Perkins, Wm. Main, J. D. Groves, and Fred Clibborn, 
on the various evenings. 


The X-Rays and Consumption. —According to the recent work of Dr. Francis Pott, 
the X-rays have no perceptible influence on the growth of the tubercle bacillus, which causes 
consumption of the lungs. 


Letters we Like.—A post-card from an unknown subscriber in Adelaide, South Australia, 
says :— What a splendid number the July Process Photogram is. Kindly tell us some more 
about Mr. Bulbeck’s special apparatus for technical photography. He is the sort of worker 
in our ranks that I admire.—'* PROFESSIONAL SUBSCRIBER." 

In conclusion, allow me to congratulate you on the very high class and interesting form 
which your Process Photogram has assumed.—Y ours faithfully, CHas. M. PHILLIPS. 

Christchurch, New Zealand. 


The Hove Camera Club held a successful exhibition last month. Mr. Chas. Job 
gained the champion cup for the exhibition, as well as the silver medal in one of the classes 
open only to members. Several of the awards were withheld. Although we regret the 
necessity, we think such a step is calculated to raise the quality of the work in future years. 
The following is the list of awards: Class A (Open)—Silver medal, Percy S. Lankester; 
bronze, Fred Marsh; certificate, withheld. Class B (Open)—Silver medal, W. Smedley 
Aston; bronze, William F. Slater; certificate, Chas. F. Inston. Class C (Open)—Silver 
medal, Chas. H. Oakden ; bronze, W. H. Pugh ; certificate, John Gunston. Class A (Club)— 
Silver medal, Chas. Job; bronze, R. Chrimes; certificate, withheld. Class B (Club)—Silver 
medal, withheld; bronze, C. B. Stoner; certificate, withheld. Class C (Club)—Silver medal, 
withheld; bronze, C. B. Stoner; ditto, R. C. Ryan; certificate, Mrs. Jennings. Class D 
(Club)—Bronze medal, R. Chrimes; certificate, R. C. Ryan. Class Е ( )— Silver medal, 
К. Chrimes; bronze, withheld; certificate, withheld. Class Е (Club)—Bronze medal, Mrs. 
Jennings; certificate, B. Gilpin. Class G (Club)— Bronze medal, D. J. Gadsby ; certificate, 
withheld. Champion cup—Chas. Job. 


Work with a Purpose.—' The movement towards specialisation in photography is 
receiving encouragement on all hands. By specialisation entire devotion to one application 
of photography to the exclusion of all others is not meant, but a systematic working at one 
class of subject, with an earnest intention to make the most of it. In getting out of the 
time-worn grooves some friction must be felt to begin with. New difficulties crop up, and one 
is often sadly tempted to step back into the ranks and jog along with the crowd. A glimpse 
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into pastures new will lend needed encouragement to the faint-hearted, and the technical 
journals are full of such encouragement just now. Attention was drawn to decorative flower 
photography some time since, but a much more difficult branch is dealt with in a recent 
number of The Photogram. Dr. Shufeldt's zoological photograms both stagger and encourage. 
The difficulties to be overcome, the patience and skill required must have been prodigious, but 
the results—ah! there lies the reward of the worker. Not only beautiful, but eminently useful, 
Dr. Shufeldt's photograms are a fitting monument to cap laborious years." —Scottish Wheel 
and Motor News. 


The Structure of Alloys.— Photography has of late been very usefully employed in 
investigating the physical structure of alloys, and the two photo-micrograms reproduced here- 
with are from a large series shewn by J. E. Stead at the 1897 conversazione of the Royal 
Society. Мг. Stead shews that when the amount of one metal in an alloy exceeds a certain 
proportion, the excess forms crystals, following the law of a super-saturated solution. For 
instance, in alloys of antimony and tin, an amount of antimony above 7'5 per cent. separates 
out, with an equal atomic proportion of tin, in the form of cubes, more or less perfect. In 
more complex alloys a similar state of things exists, and in some cases it is possible to 
recognise in the photo-micrograms three distinctly diflerent compounds, distinguished by their 
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Magnified 30 diameters. Magnolia metal. Magnified 200 diameters. 
By J. E. Stead. By J. E. Stead. 
Tin, 75%; Antimony, 20%; Arsenic, 5%. Lead, 80%; Antimony, 15'%; Tin, 5%. 


form of crystallisation. Mr. Stead points out that micro-metallurgy is a comparatively new 
science, and very greatly needs additional workers. The interest of these researches to our 
readers is not entirely confined to the fact that the work is an interesting application of 
photography, since there is every possibility that it may throw light on some of the difficulties 
found by our etchers of metals, whether for photogravure or for any of the other photo- 
mechanical processes, and may lead to the production of alloys which shall be much more 
perfect for etching purposes than anything now in use. 


Lizars’ £200 Competition.—Our readers must bestir themselves; Mr. J. Lizars is 
offering money prizes to the value of £200 for photograms taken with Lizars’ ‘‘ Challenge ” 
cameras. The competition is open only to residents in Great Britain and Ireland; those 
in the employment of the firm are not allowed to compete, and there is no entrance fee. 
There are seven open classes, each for three pictures, A being for any subject, prizes £30, 
£14, £7, £4, £2; B for cyclists, prizes £10, £5, and £3; C for ladies only, prizes £10, £4, 

2; D for youths under 15, prizes £10, £3, £2, £1; E for beginners commencing 
photography in 1898, prizes £5, £2, £1; F for instantaneous photograms or snap-shots, 
prizes £8, £4, £2, £1; G for any subject, confined to the cities of Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
Belfast and Aberdeen, prizes £10, £5, £3, £1. Besides these prizes there are many smaller 
ones in each class. 
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Photograms from Life.—The catalogue 
of half-tone prints by Knaffe & Bro., Knox- 
ville, Tenn., U.S.A., is daintily got up, and 
the prints, which are mostly of negro life, are 
highly amusing. Many of them, such as 
" Honey, does yo’ lub yo’ man?" and 
" Lawd, chile, yo’ gwine to marry rich," 
should prove useful as window attractions, 
реси as the prices are moderate. Work 
such as this shows what a dangerous rival half-tone reproduction is becoming to the ordinary 
photographer. 


New Year Smiles from Port Elizabeth.—From J. W. Goldsbrough & Son, of Port 
Elizabeth, we receive a characteristic greeting, of which we think our readers will be pleased 
to see areproduction. This firm has just taken up the use of Klay’s Multiplying Holder, of 
which we have several times spoken in recent issues, and the greeting in question is their first 
effort. It is a series of portraits of their studio assistant or “boy,” and in apology for it 
(which we do not think it needs) they say it was their first use of the holder and quite a 
* practice" shot. 


To put it in plain language, the American Annual and Photographic Times Almanac 
for 1898, is one of the best, if not the best, annual it has been our lot to meet with; our 
stock of superlatives being hardly large 
enough to describe it. Among such a 
wealth of good work, including repro- 
ductions of photograms by such crafts- 
men as C. Puyo, A. Horsley Hinton, 
Paul Martin, Frances Benjamin 
Johnston, R. Eickmeyer, Jun., Alfred 
Stieglitz, H. Worsley-Benison, Hollin- 
ger and Rocky, F. H. Day and many 
others, nearly all equally good, it seems 
invidious to choose one for mention 
more than another. Among the literary 
matter is an article on ‘‘ Photography 
Applied to the Undraped Figure " by 
F. H. Day, illustrated by the author, 
which we cannot recommend too 
highly to English readers, and with 
which we are in complete agreement. 
Besides this there is plenty of other 
good matter on the scientific and 
technical as well as on the artistic 
side. There are some examples of 
three-color work, one of which is 
clever but another with a lovely 
"bloom" on it, made by a “new 
photo-mechanical process” (may its 
death-knell soon be rung) positively 
made us shudder. The volume con- 
tains the usual tables and necessary 
data, and is published by the Scovill 
and Adams Co., of New York, the 
English agents being Dawbarn and 
Ward, Ltd., and the price 3s. net.; 
post free, English, 3s. 5d.; Foreign, 
3s. 84d. 


The most interesting book connected with photography that we have read for some 
time is ** With Nature and a Camera," by Richard Kearton, and illustrated from photograms 
by Cherry Kearton, published by Cassell & Co. The work of these gentlemen is well known, 
and some of their photograms have appeared in these pages. It is always a pleasing thing to 
see a man working at any branch of photography with a definite purpose, and we have thé 
record of such work before us. The author starts with a description of a visit to St. Kilda, 
and he gives a most graphic and readable account of what he saw there. Then we have tours 
in other parts of the British Isles described with equal facility, and we venture to think that 
there are few who read the volume who will not lay it down when finished with regret that 
there is not more. The photograms are really excellent; some of the bird studies are the best 
we have seen. The whole book is well printed and excellently got up. 
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The Three Photograms reproduced herewith are by W. E. Daw, winner (with W. 
Northwood) of the second prize in our “ Xmas Card Competition ” last year. 


Photographic Mosaícs, an annual record of photographic progress for 1898, contains 
much interesting matter, catering especially for the professional photographer. The articles 
are largely of a practical nature, and will be heartily appreciated by those to whom they appeal. 
Besides the text, the volume contains a large number of half-tone illustrations. This welcome 
annual is published in New York, by Edward L. Wilson, the London agents being Dawbarn 
and Ward, Limited, and the price 2/-; post free, 2/3. Foreign, post free, 2/4. 


The Photogram for 18438.—We hope to effect as great an improvement in the 
magazine during the current year as we have in each year that has gone. Our ideal is still 
ahead of us; we do not mean to sit still and gloat over our past successes, but to work 
steadily for further laurels. For obvious reasons we cannot make our ideas public before we 
are ready to bring them to fruition, but they will appear in due course. One announcement, 
however, we are able to make: we have arranged to include a sfecial supplement with each 
issue of the magazine during 1898. "These supplements will include reproductions in color, 
bromide, collotype, tinted half-tone, and other examples of photographic and photo-mechanical 
processes. 


The Smithsonian Publications are wonderful works, and each seems to exceed its 
predecessor: as a monument of care and skill in research. The Smithsonian report for 1893 
(just published) is most interesting from its very exhaustive report of the assistant secretary, 
a large portion of which is devoted to describing the methods of arranging, displaying and 
labelling the objects in the museum collection. In addition to this there are many exhaustive 
articles on such subjects as the ‘‘ The Poisonous Snakes of North America," Chinese Games 
with Dice and Dominoes,” “The Onyx Marbles,” Primitive American Armor," ** The 
“ Weapons and Wings of Birds," Notes on the Ethology of Thibet," etc. 

The report for 1894 has the report of the assistant secretary, this time dealing with the 
management, staff, etc., of the museum. Following this are several articles, including one of 
two hundred and sixty pages on ‘Primitive Travel and Transportation," and shorter 
ones on “ Mancala,” the national game of Africa, “ Primitive Methods of Drilling," ** The 
Swastika," etc. The report of the United States Commissioner on Education, which 
accompanies the above, is a similarly extensive volume (965 pages) full of statistics, reports 
and records, not only of education in America, but also of methods, experiences and results in 
many other countries. 
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Manufacturers sending оор for examination and 


notice, should state distinctly whether, and when, they wish 
$t returned. We specially request that all articles which are 
not too bulky, be deposited in our public Reading-room for at 
least six weeks from date of issue of the magazine in which 
they are noticed. 


The following are the new advertisers, and most tmportant 
new goods advertised in the present tssue (with possible 
omissions of those received at the last minute). 

In writing to advertisers please mention THE PHOTOGRAM. 


New Goods, etc., Advertised. 


“Velox” Papers. John J. Griffin & Sons, Ltd. 
*" Antihalo" Plates В. J. Edwards © Co. 

The Daylight Flash Lamp. David Allan. 
High-class Blocks. Vincent & Blaikley. 
Photo-Mechanical Processes. Hampton & Co. 
Came:as, Lonsdale Bros. 

“Тһе Photo Review." Deerfield, Wis., U.S.A. 
Three-Color Work. А. Bourne & Co. 


NOVELTIES. 


An Incandescent Lamp, working with petroleum 
instead of gas., is being produced by the Incandescent Gas- 
Light Co., Ltd. 


Change of Address of the ‘‘ British Journal.’'— 


On January rst the offices of the British Journal of Photo- 
raphy will be removed to No. 24 Wellington-street, Strand, 
onion: W.C. í 


A. B. Hoyle’s Backgrounds.—We mentioned last 
month that these were now stocked and sold in London by 
O. Sichel & Co. We should have said the Blackfriars 
Photographic Co., 1 Surrey-row, E.C. 


@ Co. send us a perforated 
roll of litmus paper, enclosed in a little round tin box after 

the style of a measuring tape. By a movement of the lid 

the strip can be clamped, leaving any desired length for use. 

This little requisite should be appreciated in the toning 

room. 


A New Flash Lamp is just being placed on the 
market by David Allan, 157 Whitfield-street, W., under 
the title of the “ Daylight" flash lamp. It is claimed that 
it will give twenty flashes without reloading, DN 
ractically a continuous light. The lamp is made in soli 
ronze nickelled, and sold at 11s. 3d. net. 


The Latest Speaight Christmas Cards are quite as 
attractive as those of last year, with neatly embossed and 
printed greetings, on which the photographers are prepared 
to affix their customer's portrait, and with space for 
customer's signature. Our only objection to these cards is 
that their price seems really too low. 


Messrs. A. Gallenkam 


Double Opaque Envelopes made from pon linen air- 
dried needle paper, are being placed on the market by 
Marion & Co., 22 and 23 Soho-square, W. They are intended 
for packing exposed or unexposed plates, and for use in X-ray 
eri: The price of the half-plate size is 54d. per doz., or 
48. 9d. per gross, other sizes being in proportion. 


‘s Cleanit '' supplies a “long felt want." It is a composi- 
tion, made by Mr. C. Britain, 12 Morton-street, West 
Hartlepool, for cleaning glass plates previous to squeegeeing 
gelatino-chloride prints down on them. A little of the 
" Cleanit" is taken on а damp cloth and rubbed оп the 
plate, which is then wiped dry and French chalked in the 
usual way. 


A Color Chart, illustrating sixteen varieties of 
permanent pigment tissues, is being issued by the Autotype 
Co., 74 New Oxford-street, W.C. The chart consists of 
child studies, by W. J. Byrne & Co., Richmond, each study 
illustrating a separate color. There is only one drawback to 
the card, namely, that the colors have not been indexed by 
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means of the Tintometer standards, which would have made 
it even more useful for reference than is actually the case. 
It is really time such expressions as “chocolate brown,” 
‘cool sepia," and “portrait purple" were deleted from the 
photographic vocabulary. The price of the card of sixteen 
tints is Is., or 1$. 2d. post free; a smaller chart showing eight 
favorite colors can be obtained for 6d., or 7d. post free. 
Besides this indispensible card we have received a brochure 
on * Carbon or Pigment Printing,” by Valentine Blanchard, 
issued by the Autotype Company. 


The Cinematograph ымы уең 3 Apparatus of 
Messrs. Baxter & Wray is one of the best we have come 
across. Although not noiseless, one hears very little of the 
works, which consist of a shutter of the Maltese Cross 
species, and an eccentric on the same spindle as the shutter, 
moving a pair of trailers up and down, the whole being 
actuated by a handwheel, shown on the left of the apparatus 
in the figure. The feedway can be opened readily, and it is 
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easy to engage the perforations on the trailers. By means 
of a lever moving a sliding window to and fro, the film can 
be adjusted whilst in motion. The lens is carried on a 
projecting frame which slides backwards and forwards for 
focussing. There is practically no lateral motion or 
vibration in the moving film. 


It is always a pleasant task to say pleasant things, 
and give credit where credit ıs due. In the last issue we 
noticed the new lantern plates sent out by R. W. Thomas 
and Co., but feel that we ought to reinforce our previous 
commendation by adding a few words more. Since testing 
the plates with the formulæ sent out by the makers we are 
more than ever convinced that they are exceedingly useful, 
and the variety of tone obtainable is very great. Their 
slowness is no disadvantage, and slide-makers should be 
thankful for the assistance they can render towards making 
lantern evenings more enjoyable, and especially restful to 
the eyes. 


A useful and ingenious device in the shape of a self- 
locking safety catch for dark slides, has been forwarded to us 
by the inventor, Mr. Herbert W. V. Wilson, of Liverpool. 

he whole arrangement, which consists of a sliding lock 
actuated by a spring, is concealed inside the double-back, so 
that it cannot be tampered with when closed. The lock is 
set when filling the double back; as soon as the slide is 
pulled out to expose the plate the catch flies back, and when 
the slide is pushed home after exposure it is held fast, thus 
obviating any danger of exposing the same plate twice. 
Messrs. Talbot & Eamer, of Blackburn, are the manu- 
facturers, and they are prepared to fit the catch to existing 
slides, or to supply new ones complete at a moderate price. 
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The ‘‘ Abingdoa Safety '' AcetyleneGas Generator 

ssesses the advantage of being compact and easy to 
andle. Another advantage is that the generator can be 
charged with fresh carbide whilst the lights are actually 
burning. The apparatus consists essentially of an upright 
tank (А) of square section. Into this fits an annular gas- 
holder (B). Into this again fits the generating chamber (C), 
shown separately in the figure. The generating chamber 


contains the cage for the carbide, the cage being capable of 
withdrawal from the chamber. Although it daes not appear 
so in the figure, the tank is higher than the top of the gas- 
holder when emp , obviating the nuisance of water 
splashing over. hen the tank has been filled with water, 
the generating chamber, containing the cage full of carbide, 
is lowered gently into the space in the middle of the ring- 
shaped gas-holder, the vent (H) being open; this is closed 
as soon as the chamber is in position. Acetylene is 
immediately generated by the action of the water, and the 
gas-holder rises, carrying the generator with it, thus 
regulating the evolution of gas. hen the carbide becomes 


exhausted, the pence can be removed, without interfering 
with the ring-shaped gas-holder ; the cage can be taken out 
and recharged, and the whole replaced whilst gas is still 
being supplied to the burners. In addition to the Acetylene 
Gas Generator, the maker and inventor, R. J. Moss, 
Abingdon, furnishes a form of jet for use in the lantern. It 
is provided with adjustments so as to ensure accurate 
centreing and focussing. The whole apparatus should prove 
a most useful addition to a lanternist's outfit. 


** Diphenal,’’ a New Developer.—Diphenal is a 
really valuable addition to our stock of developers, possessing 
many important advantages, especially where over-exposed 
pact are concerned. Under these conditions density can 

secured without difficulty, and accompanied by perfectly 
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clear shadows, rendering it specially useful for lantern 
slide work. As with amidol, the image comes up somewhat 
quickly, even with under-exposed plates, and care must be 
taken to leave the plate in the developer until it has attained 
a proper density. When developing under-exposed plates 
proper density ard detail are only a question of patience, so 
that diphenal allows great latitude in exposure. No alkali 
is required except for forcing. in which case a few drops of 
a 10% solution of sodium carbonate may be added to the 
developer, and no bromide is necessary in over exposure. 
Correctly-exposed plates should be developed with one part 
of diphenal in 15 to 20 parts of water; using for over-exposed 
plates 20 to 25 parts of water, and for under-exposed plates 
8to 10 parts of water. Diphenal may be kept for several 
months without deterioration, may be used over and over 
again, does not stain the hands or fog the shadows: in fact it 
is almost an ideal developer. Diphenal is patented, and is 
stocked by most dealers, the wholesale agents being Pronk, 
Davis & Co.. 22 Harp-lane, Great Tower-street, E.C., and 
the retail price is 1s. gd. per bottle. 


Of the All- Size Lantern Masks mentioned last 
month, we now give an illustration. As then mentioned, 
they are one of the specialities of W. Butcher & Son. 
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CATALOGUES. 


HuMBER Cyc ces in their various patterns are well illus- 
trated in the 1898 catalogue of Humber & Co., Ltd. As a 
novelty we note the ''Pedersen" safety, which, although 
rather a “rum ‘un to look at" is, no doubt, a “good ‘un to 


SECOND-HAND AND Јов SrTock.—G. Houghton & Sons 
have just A ce DAT a price list of “Second-hand and Job 
Stock." They will be happy to forward a copy to any reader 
of The Photogram, who will send a postcard to 83 High 
Holborn, London, W.C 

IN SENDING us their catalogue of calendars and blotters 
for 1898, Wm. Ashton & Sons inform us that they cannot 
take any more orders for gold-blocked calendars, etc., before 
Christmas, although they will be glad to receive orders for 
collotype and other work. Several of their designs, how- 
ever, are sold out. 

BABAJEE, SAKHARAM & Co., of Bombay, India, send us 
their catalogue for 1897-98, which, as far as we can see, 
includes everything the photographer can possibly need. 
The difficulty of translating annas and rupees into English . 
currency precludes us from making any notes as to prices, 
but such а complete list should be a useful addition to the 
workrooms of our Anglo-Indian brethren. 
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10,072. Intensitier. A. Hill and Cresco-Fylma Co., Ltd., 
both of Thornhill-crescent, London. May 12th, 1896. 
Relates to an improvement on the ordinary uranium nitrate 
intensifier. The formula recommended for intensifying is :— 
Water, 6 oz.; uranium acetate, 120 grains; acetic, forsnic, 
or citric acid, 4 oz.; ferricyanide of potash, so grains. The 
mixture may be made up into tabloids, but without acetic 
acid. To reduce, the plates or prints, after intensification, 
are treated with hyposulphite of soda, and a little ammonia. 
Bromide prints may be toned by adding sulphocyanide of 
potassium or nitrate of strontium. | 

10,778. Ainetographsc Camera. А. N. Petit, 473 Orange- 
street, Roseville, New Jersey, U.S.A. May roth, 1896. 

11.001. View Finder. J. Airs, 84 Hatton-garden, London. 
May 21st, 1896. | | 

11,306. Developing Solution. J. Hauff, Fenebach, near 
Stuttgart, Germany. May 23rd, 1896. 

11.639. Kinetoscopes, imp ovements in the lenses, feed 
rollers, etc. J. №. Maskelyne, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, W. 
May 28th, 1896. | 

11,640. Reflecting Prism. 
Paris. May 28th, 1840. 

11,836. Ainetoscopes. J. Terme and A. de Maroussem, 15 
Rue des Halles, Paris. ay 30th, 1896. 

11,909. Camera, with mechanism for changing plates and 
working the shutter by one movement. А. E. Dernert and 
K. H. G. Hedwig, 3 Grindelberg, Hamburg, Germany. June 
1st, 1896. 

Ue Pneumatic Shutter. С. J. Е. M. Mattioli, 7 Rue 
Broca, Paris. June 2nd, 1596. 

12,182. Supports for Embossed Photograms. H. Piquet, 
14 Courtland-terrace, Station-road, Port Talbot, Glamorgan. 


June 4th, 1896. 


J. Richard, 8 Impasse Fessart, 


12.219. Lenses. P. Rudolph, Jesra, Saxe-Weimar, 
Germany. June 4th, 1896. | 
12,645. Photography in Natural Colors. i W. Mc 
Donough, Manhattan Building, Chicago, HI, U.S.A. June 
th, 1896. . 
Я на Change Box, with flexible bag. J. W. Jeyes. 53 


Corporation-buildings, Clerkenwell, E.C., and A. L. Adams, 


81 Aldersgate-street, London. June, 12th, 1896. 
Salmon, 169 Hampstead-road, 


13,040. Vignetter, A, 
London. June 13th, 1896. 
13,244. Aincloscope. A. J. Boult, тїт Hatton-garden, 


Middlesex. June 16th, 1866. | 
13,324. Shutter. Н. P. Tattersall, 58 Ainsworth-street, 


Blackburn. June 17th, 1896. 


Principal American Patents. 


589.168. — Kinetorraphic Camera. Thomas A. Edison, 
Llewellyn Park, N.J. August 24th, 1891. 

289,200. Embossing Photograms. Duran E. Hulbert, St. 
Louis, Mo. April 26ih, 1897. 

589.304. Camera. Sophus Ritter, Copenhagen, Denmark. 
May 4th, 1897. | ‚ 

$89,348. Magazine Camera. Ellsworth E. Flora, Chicago, 
lll. April 7th, 1897. 

589,349. Camera. Lodewyk J. К. Holst, Amsterdam, 
Ne.herlands. February 12th, 1897. In a photographic 
camera, a finding-mirror behind the lens, composed of two 
parts, one of which is adapted to be elevated. and the other 
depressed out of the path of the rays from the lens to the 
plate, etc. 

559,475. Magazine Camera. Harvey W. Locke, Rochester, 
N.Y. January 20th, 1897. 


$80,649. Photometer, John L. Fuelling, Peoria, Il. 
October 26th, 15896. | | 

550,543. Drying Rack. William H. Lewis, Huntington, 
N.Y. October roth, 1596. 


Roll-Holding Flash-Light Camera. 


500,204. Tames E: 
Blackman, Newark, N.J. March x ir 1597. ў 
590652. Print Washer. Frank Shurig, Huntinghurg, 


Ind. February roth, 1890. 
590,636. Attachment for Photographic Tripod Heads. 
Albert F. Walter, Chatsworth. IN. March roth, 1897. 
590,752. Camera Shutter, William F. Cook, Ivy Mills, 
Pa. November 7th, 1866. | 
$60,760. — Kinetographic Camera. Francis 
Aix-'es-Bains, France. February 16th. 1897. 
51.903. Патоп Slide-Moving Device. Hugo Newman, 
New York, N.Y. September 22ла, 1596. 
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Morands, 


Celluloid Varnish (Sydney).—The solvent commonly 
used in celluloid varnish, is known commercially as amyl 
acetate. 


A ** Too Thia Negative.’’—Referring to the note on 


` page 339 of The Photogram as to intensifying a too thin 


negative, the stock solution should keep for any reasonable 
length of time.—G.H.H. 

Negative Varnish (James Forsyth).—The following is 
a good hard varnish :— 


Shellac - - - - - 1 oz. 
Oil of lavender - - - - 2 drams. 
Alcohol - Oz 


- - - - 1 Oz. 
Mix thoroughly, strain and filter. The negative must be 
heated slightly before applying the varnish, and strongly 
afterwards. 

Purple Tones on Lantern Slides (Inkwright). — 
Lantern slides on gelatino-chloride plates (if developed to a 
reddish hue by giving a very full exposure, and using a. well 
restrained developer) can be toned to a rich purple in the 
following bath :— 


Ammonium sulpho-cyanide  - 20 grains. 
Gold chloride  - - . š l y 
Water - - - - . 2 ounces. 


Prolonged immersion gives a decided blue. 
Developer for Kodak Films (Gerald). —We are very 

partial to a mixture of metol ar.d quinol for rapid exposures 

on plates or films; the following is our favorite formula :— 


4A.—Metel - - - - - 45 grains. 

{ Water - - - - - . 20 ounces. 
When quite dissolved, add — 

Potassium meta-bisulphite - 120 grains. 


Potassium bromide - . 20 ,, 
Dissolve and add— 
Pyro - - E E - 55 ^ 
B.—Washing soda - - - ` 2 ounces. 
Water - í - - - 20 ,. 


The ‘‘ Process Photogram ** records all the progress 
of, and gives all the news of interest to, the photo- 
mechanical craft, in addition to the whole of the matter and 
illustrations appearing in The Photogram. As the principal 
advances in photography are, at present, on photo- 
mechanical lines, T/te Process Photogram is a necessity to 
the amateur or professional who wishes to be thoroughly 
informed. 

Price 6d.; post free, 8d. To order only, from Dealers 
and Newsagents. 


Principal Contents of Process Section. 
PAGE 

A New Basis for Photo-Mechanical Processes. By 
К. Ed. Licsegang - - - - - - - 
Covering Electrotvpe Moulds of all Sorts. By Thos. 
Bolas, F.C.S., F.1.C. - - - - - - - 
Successful Three-Color Work. By Howard Overton 8 


1 


A Process Union. By Max Levy - - - 10 
Enameline on Zinc - - - - - - - 12 
Process Unionists - 14 


A Theory of the Origin of Bitumen; Something 
Practical on the Bitumen Question - 2 0. 15 
Shop, etc., etc. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 


PAGE 
The Sea, as Mr. F. H. Worsley-Benison Photographs 
it. By Gleeson White - - - - - - 1 
Portraiture. No, 1. — Characterisation: Posing and 
Lighting. Ву A. Horsley Hinton - - - - 6 
Telephotography Applied to Architecture. By Ernest 
Marriage  - - - - - - - - - IO 
How to Search at the Patent Office. By Thomas 
Bolas, F.C.S.. F.I.C. - - - - 2 - " 15 
Developing without an Alkali - - - - - 19 
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FETE FE TTF TESTES TF TK TFET EFF ET FKE 
| | ANATOMY IN PORTRAITURE, 


T” same difficulties and objections which have stood in the way of the 
direct study of the nude by photographers, have prevented publishers 
of the photographic books and journals (in England, at any rate) 

dealing with the anatomy of man, beyond in one or two cases 

the anatomy of the face. When we considered the advisability of translating 
the following most useful and suggestive article from our contemporary Das 
Atelier des Photographen, the 
question was raised by certain 
members of our staff as to whether 
the readers would consider the 
subject a.“fit” one for a photo- 
graphic journal. As it appears to 
us, the question is really whether 
photographers wish to continue 
working ignorantly, or prefer to 
work with intelligent purpose; 
whether they are willing to study 
the same subjects which have been 
found by the painter to be absolutely 
necessary, or prefer to consider 

_ their own genius so great that they 
can achieve by intuition what the 
painter is obliged to acquire by 
study. 

A study of anatomy in such a 
periodical as this must necessarily 
be very incomplete. It is sug- 

; gestive rather than exhaustive. But it has two distinct points of 

value. In the first place it can point out something, a first step beyond 

*what is already realised by most photographers, of the actual muscular 
anatomy, thus enabling the operator and the retoucher to see more quickly 
why their lights and shades should have certain forms and take certain 
directions. In the second place it suggests and encourages original observa- 
tion, which decidedly needs encouragement, if photographers are to be 
recognised as original artists, or even as competent craftsmen. 

The assertion that a knowledge of the human body—anatomy in short— 
is essential to the photographer who desires to become an artist in his 
profession is sure to evoke a good deal of opposition, simply because the 


opponents of this theory are unaware of our aims. Of course we do not 
advocate a study of pathological anatomy, nor even of anatomy in the sense 
in which the black and white 
artist, painter or sculptor 
takes it, although this might 
possibly be a very interesting 
study; but we often meet in 
portrait photography with 
such senseless, impossible 
poses that we are led to con- 
clude the utter absence of 
any knowledge of the forma- 
tion of the body beneath the 
clothing on the part of the 
photographer. We often find 
most inesthetic forms of bare 
and of covered parts of the 
body, which a photographer 
with a little knowledge of 
anatomy might have avoided 
by, perhaps, almost imper- 
ceptible changes in the 
position of his subject. 


It is true that many a photo- 
grapher, who happens to be 
endowed with artistic feeling, 
frequently succeeds in producing, 
with a not too awkward subject, faultless positions in perfect harmony with 
the character of the face and the person of his model, partly out of his own 
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idea, partly from some 
more or less famous 
originals, but in such 
success there 1s always 
a certain element of 
chance which ought 
to be eliminated. Of 
course it may be ob- 
jected that anyone with 
artistic feeling would 
avold awkward  posi- 
tions, but the very 
people who make this 
objection would, after a 
little study of anatomy, 
soon discover many 
little defects in their 
previous work which 
they would be able to 
avoid. 

We shall then con- 
sider anatomy under the 
following sections :— 
1. Construction of the 
human body (bones 
and muscles). 
Symmetry. 

Centre of gravity 
and balance. 

Bones and muscles 
of the head. 

. Architecture of head 
and face. 

The face as the 
mirror of the soul. 
It is the perfection 
of his internal and 
outer organism, which 
together with intel- 
lectual power and 
superiority, secure to 
man the highest posi- 
tion in the animal 
kingdom. At all times 
artists have, by prefer- 
ence, made the human 
body the subject of 
their study, and have 
attained the highest 
success in such study. 
Modern views rather 
avoid the study of the 
beautiful nude, since 
they associate it with 
indecency. Our present 
day conceptions of 
morality abhor the 
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nude, but quickly recognise the half nude in woman, while good manners 
dictate that man should hide his body in clothing, which is often hideous 


and also detrimental to health. 


Fortunately for the artist, clothing is not 


grown to the skin, and the most prudish cannot deny the existence of the 


movement and secure stability. 
This bony skeleton, however, 
would collapse without the 
provision of muscles, which 
are the cause of movements; 
every motion of the body is 
produced by some muscle, 
either by voluntary contraction 
or by expansion, accompanied 
by an alteration in the shape 
of the muscle as, for instance, 
the contraction of the biceps 
when bending the arm (fig. 
I a). 

The muscles are fastened 
to the bones which they are 
to actuate by the sinews or 
tendons, which during exertion 
of a muscle often become out- 
wardly visible. In the male 
body the forms of the super- 


nude, though under our social 
circumstances the stucy of 
the human body has become 
the privilege of medical men 
and artists only. 

For our purpose we may 
limit the study of the human 
form of those parts of the body 
which are generally portrayed, 
such as head, throat, chest, 
arms, legs, and hands, even if 
sometimes covered Ьу the 
clothing. 

The outer organism of 
man consists essentially of 
bones and muscles, the former 
acting as the framework of 
the body and also as an ex- 
ceedingly delicate mechanism 
of levers, which transmit 


ficial muscles, particularly in a state of contraction, are well marked, 
representing one of the distinguishing features from the female body in 


which the muscles are less developed. 
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The reason why we have selected a female neck for illustration is to be 
found in the fact that the photographer is but rarely called upon to portray a 
bare male neck, whilst he often has to take portraits of ladies in low cut 
dresses. The trunk is the seat of the vital organs, its skeleton comprises the 
spinal column, ribs and the pelvis ; outwardly we distinguish chest, shoulders, 
neck, abdomen апа pelvic 
region. Of {һе skeleton 
we need only consider the 
collar-bones and the ribs; the 
- former (fig. 2d O and fig. 4d O) 
are very discernible in men 
and children, but very little or 
not at all in the case of well- 
nourished women; further, 
in men and slight women the 
ends of the upper ribs, where 
they join the sternum and 
the ribs themselves, become 
visible. 

Of muscles we can dis- 
tinguish the great pectoral 
(fig. 5 P) and the deltoid or 
triangular arm muscle on the 
shoulder (fig. 6 and ба 4); 
both again are more or less obliterated in the female sex by superlaying fatty 
tissue (fig. 4 a-f W), while the great pectoral is covered by the bosom. At 
the shoulder we notice the two shoulder-plates (scapula, fig. 7 C R) covered 
by the trapezius muscle and the muscle S (fig. 6) respectively (fig. 4 f), which 


connects the trapezius and deltoid. The chest ої the man 15 higher than that 
of woman, the collar-bones are longer and straighter, and the breadth of 
the shoulders is greater. The abdomen in both sexes under normal 
conditions is very little prominent, though in advanced age it frequently 
assumes abnormal proportions. In the normal man the pelvic region is 
smaller than the breadth of the shoulder; in woman, especially old and 
corpulent women, the reverse holds good. 


(To be continued.) 
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CHOICE OF THE POINT OF SIGHT. 


Perspective in Photography and other Matters. 
By С. Н. NIEWENGLOWSKI. 


ET O be the point of sight and T the picture, then the point P, the 
projection of the point of sight on the plane of the picture is what is 
called the principal point. The horizontal plane (Н) which passes 
through the point of sight, cuts the plane of the picture according to 

the line of the horizon (HH’). The choice of a point of sight is made in two 
ways :—(1) We select a spot with reference to the view to be reproduced ; 
that is, the place to stand, which depends entirely on the artist's taste. He 
can help himself by the use of a view finder. (2) The place to stand being 
settled it 15 necessary to choose the exact position that is to be given to the 
point of sight in relation to the plate. 

(a) First and foremost it can be chosen more or less elevated from the ground, 
the height Oo can be considered more or less great, that is to say, to give to 
the horizon line (НН!) such or such a 
height according to the effect desired; the 
illustrations, 2, 3 and 4, will show what 
difference of aspect can be obtained by 
lowering or raising the point of sight. 

(b) A point of sight can be selected more 
or less distant from the picture, that is to 
say we must work with a greater or less 
extension of bellows. Аз there ought to 
be a certain relation between the size of the 
plate and the focal distance of the lens one 
uses in order to keep the view chosen within 
the limits of the plate, it is necessary to 
possess several lenses of different focal 
length. It would not be required, to find the necessary size, to change one's 
position (the position of the apparatus) since the effects are modified by 
changing the relative proportions. 

(c) Finally we 
can change the 
point of sight to 
right or left, which 
happens when the 
principal point (P) 
is moved to either 
side of the middle 
line of the picture. 
It is known that 
the principal sub- 
ject of a picture 
should never be : 
in the centre. Now, on the other hand, the principal point (P), the meeting 
point of the sensitive plate and the axis of the objective, is the point of greatest 
distinctness on the plate; the result being that all interest should be 
concentrated on the principal point (P) with the principal subject, which is 
gained easily bv а vertical or lateral movement of the axis of the lens 
‘equivalent to use of vertical and lateral swing of the camera back.—Ebs. | 
It is a means little used by artist photographers who could thus obtain many 
fine effects. | 

Those who are not willing to admit that photography is capable of 
producing works of art reproach it as being mechanical. Now it 1s precisely 
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FIG. 5. FIG 6. 


the mechanical part of photography which gives it superiority over all the 
other graphic arts. Thanks to its mechanism, in fact, it is able to obtain 
correct perspective. 

Let us consider the spectator's eye looking at objects of which A, B, C, 
are the points (fig. 5); let us represent this eye by a single point (O) which 
will be its optical centre. Suppose a transparent glass (T) to be placed 
between the eye and the objects it sees according to the vertical direction. 
The visual rays (OA, OB, OC) meet the glass (Т) at the points a, b, с, which 
for the eye (O) seem superposed on the points A, B, C, of which they are a 
sort of reversal. Look- 
ing at the points a, b, c, 
the eye at the same time 
sees the points A, B, C. 
Together these points 
constitute what is called 
the perspective on the 
picture (T) of the objects 
(A, B, C) in relation to 
the point of sight (О). 
The photographic 
apparatus allows one to 
obtain by mechanical 
means this perspective 
a, b, c (see fig. 6). It is 
in fact a dark-room, and 
O the optical centre of 
theobjective. The points 
(A, B, C) form on the 
sensitive plate (T) the 
images a', b', c', which 
together form the photo- 
graphic negative, on 
which, after development 
the whites of the object 
appear black and the 
blacks white, moreover 
the image is reversed. 

The true meaning as 
well as the values of the 
whites and blacks are 
restored in the positive 
print. The result is 
that the image of the 
positive print can be 
exactly superposed on € us 
the perspective image FIGS. 2, 3, 4. 

(a, b, с), which would 

be obtained on a picture (T) occupying, with relation to the point of 
sight (O) an exactly symmetrical position to the plate (T^). Treatises on 
perspective applied to painting teach that in order to have a picture convey a 
true impression of the object represented it should be looked at with one eye 
only, placed exactly at the point of sight. Now very few persons observe 
this rule and yet the picture is not any the less liked. In reality when the 
principal distance or the distance from the point of sight to the plane of the 
picture is great enough, a bad position of the eye of the spectator does not 
destroy the harmony of the composition. It is also and specially true that 
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the perspective of the picture has not been established from a single and fixed 
point of sight. The eye of the painter is, in fact, essentially movable like 
every living eye, and also in proportion as he finishes his work he examines 
it with two eyes to judge of the effect produced. 

On the contrary, the eye of the photographic objective is absolutely fixed 
and, setting aside stereoscopy, 1s single. 

Besides, while in painting, the principal distance extends sometimes over 
several metres, in photography it never goes beyond several decimetres. 
Now, the distortion produced by a bad position of the eye of the spectator is 
lessened as the principal distance is increased. The result is that, if the 
single fixed eye of the theorists is a pure chimera when made use of in 
painting, it is the same thing in photography. A photographic image should 
give the spectator the appearance of the view represented as seen by one eye 
placed exactly at the point of sight. 

It is necessary also to consider the properties of sight. An object to be 
distinctly seen should be placed at a distance from the eye superior to the 
distance called the least distance of distinct vision. This distance, changing 
with individuals and with age is about thirty centimetres (twelve inches). 
The result is, that in order to be viewed correctly, a photographic image 
should be placed at a distance exceeding thirty centimetres, that is to say, 
should have been obtained with a lens of a focal length at least equal to 
thirty centimetres. If we look at a photogram obtained with a lens of a 
shorter focal length, it is placed too far from the eye, and the result is 
distortion. From this comes the very common error that the so-called short 
focus lenses distort the perspective; in reality they give a strict perspective 
no matter which may be the lens, only lenses injured by distortion give false 
perspective. But, in order to be correctly examined an image obtained with 
a short focus lens should be enlarged, which can be done either by examining 
it through a magnifying glass or by projecting it on a screen. To enlarge a 
photogram substitutes for it an image which should have been obtained with 
a greater principal distance. To increase the principal distance is to make a 
photogram resemble a painting. In fact, the greater the principal distance 
the less is felt the absence of the second representation, seen by the second 
eye, and less, also, the fact of looking at the photogram with both eyes. 

Thus, that explains why in exhibitions of artistic photography enlargements 
are always preferred to direct prints. It also explains why the small lantern slide, 
which means nothing when viewed in the hand, delights an audience when 
thrown on a screen. In this particular case of projections the sensation is 
still more agreeable because the darkness of the room has the effect of 
isolating the picture. Seeing only the one thing and not being able to 
compare its dimensions with surrounding objects causes the sensation of the 
plane surface to disappear and leave only the actual view represented. 


© эъ, 


“Les Papiers Photographiques au Charbon,’’ by Captain R. Colson, of the Ecole 
Polytechnique, is an octavo volume containing nearly eighty pages on the above subject, the 
scope and treatment of which as indicated by the chapter-headings, show great care and 
experienced judgment. The author goes carefully into the history of the question, gives 
accounts of the various papers and their preparation, also several formula, and refers to a 
number of well-known authorities, mainly French and English. He closes by comparing the 
Artigue process with the latter one of Cousin, similar in many respects, except that it is not 
necessary to pay attention to the temperature of the developer as in the former method. 
M. Colson has written several works on photographic subjects, practical, concise, and therefore 
helpful. "This particular one ought to greatly increase the interest of photographers generally 
in the use of carbon paper, and find a place among their best-used books of reference. It is 
published by Messrs. Gauthier-Villars et Fils, 55 Rue des Grands-Augustins, Paris, at. two 
francs seventy-five centimes. 
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PORTRAITURE. 


Bv A. Horsey HINTON. 


L—CHARACTERISATION: 
POSING AND LIGHTING. 


( Continued.) 


RITERS on all branches of photography have laid great stress upon the 
W desirability of securing pleasing or striking “effects,” until many 
of us have come to aim at effect by the sacrifice of other no less 
important qualities. An “effective” picture is sure to be popular 
with the less cultivated public; but there is effectiveness which will win the 
approval of the more cultured, without losing the adherence of the others, 
and which has the additional merit of not becoming wearisome. It is well 
to remember, as a general principle, in portraiture especially, that effect for 
effect's sake is wrong, just as suppression of focus and rough-surfaced 
printing papers become almost ridiculous when used without some very 
definite intention in view. Because some one produces an eminently success- 
ful picture which possesses some particular technical character not commonly 
seen, imitators arise who, imagining that the success is due to the technical 
peculiarity, copy this, and believe themselves thereby possessed of the key 
to success. The mere suppression of focus is not of itself an artistic 
attribute, but is a method of production which, if used with a definite purpose 
and intention, may be advantageous. A bad picture does not become a good 
one merely because it is printed on rough paper, but the employment of a 
rough surface is a legitimate method which in certain cases may, with 
advantage, be resorted to for definite ends. Thus one may draw a parallel 
and say that concentration or accentuation of light merely for the sake of 
getting a striking effect, by no means carries us the whole way towards a 
successful picture, still less a successful portrait. 

We may get an effectively-lighted figure, or head, possessing attractive- 
ness of a superficial kind. It is effect, and we may have simply gone for 
effect, forgetting that the effect of strong lighting and contrasts, like other 
matters already referred to, should be employed only as a means to a definite 
end, and that end should, in portraiture at least, be emphasis. The point 
that I want to submit is this: Every portrait is successful in proportion as it 
gives a suggestion of the individual's whole character. It should not be 
merely a physiological record of the face and figure, nor the instantaneous 
registration of a momentary phase. As far as possible it should interpret, 
that is to say, it should open up a suggestion of what that face, now grave, 
is like when laughing, or vice-versi; and should, above everything, apart 
from a facial likeness, be an indication of the firmness, gaiety, kindliness, 
shrewdness, or whatsoever 1s the chief characteristic of the particular person. 
High-flown and ambitious as this may sound, yet much of it is within 
comparatively easy reach, though it is, I fancy, often missed through a wrong 
estimation of the powers at our command. 

LIGHT—A MEANS OF EMPHASIS. 

Strong characteristics, passions and feelings, modify and leave their 
impress upon the features; this, I doubt not will be admitted by anyone 
who has studied human faces, and probably the stronger the characteristic 
the more it is revealed in the face and some part of the face, or some feature 
will, more than the rest, reveal such inward character. In ordinary portrait 
practice, it is usual to have such an arrangement of blinds, screens, etc., as 
shall enable the operator to direct the light, or cut it off where he will. Why? 
Is not light the one most powerful means in our hands to emphasise those 
things we wish to bring into prominence, and yet do we not, more often, shift 
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our screens and shades merely to get effect, or else to simply get an all-over 
even illumination? Is not the first care, often, to secure roundness and an 
avoidance of deep shadows? Do we in such cases ask ourselves with 
sufhcient deliberation “аге roundness and absence of shadow essential 
characteristics of this or that face which gives an indication of disposition 
and temperament"? Is there not a danger of aiming after ** roundness”’ for 
roundness sake, in the same way as a decade ago we aimed at solid high 
lights and clear glass shadows in every landscape negative, as though all 
dispositions and moods of nature were the same? What I want to suggest 
for the serious portraitist's consideration is that, having decided what part of 
the sitter, and in the face what part of that face best suggests the person's 
character, then with the power for emphasis which our controlled light gives 
us, we should seek to illuminate the sitter, so as to bring into prominence 
that particular part, and not merely to secure “an effective bit of lighting." 
It may be objected that in ordinary professional practice, the photographer 
can but guess at the character of his sitter. Precisely! But just as the 
practised lawyer will at a glance glean something of his clients' circumstances, 
just as the employer will shrewdly penetrate the exterior of his applicant for 
office, and forecast his special aptitudes, so surely it is not too much to 
require that the portrait photographer should apply himself very vigorously 
to understand and become expert in judging the chief item in his work. 
Nay, more, unless he possess special instinctive qualifications in this direction, 
he had better seek some other employment for which he is naturally more 
suitable. 

Does it not sound unreasonable that when a graphic interpretation of 
character, ‘‘a speaking likeness ” is required, the photographer should set 
about getting roundness or an effective lighting which may or may not 
contribute to the required end, but which, of themselves, are mere evidences 
of some skill in manipulation. 

If in the case of a child with sunny fair hair, we know the parent to be 
particularly proud of this feature, does not light, properly directed, constitute 
a means of emphasising the light colored hair? In such a case roundness of 
face is a desirable quality because this roundness 15 characteristic of 
childhood, but the same arrangement of light will not emphasise the 
character- betraying features of the elderly man "with massive jaw, or sharply 
cut and compressed lips, wrinkled cheek or baldhead, all of which are to a 
greater or less degree the impresses which pursuits, habits, tastes, feelings, 
have in the course of years left on the ever plastic and responsive features. 


EFFECT INAPPROPRIATELY EMPLOYED. 


In a vast number of amateur portraits and in professional work of the less 
advanced kind, I notice how often the face 15 turned toward the light, and I 
fancy this is often because, seen on the ground glass, this appears a very 
effective and pleasing lighting. Here we have an example of just this 
misconception of the function, and utility of “effect” or lighting, and the 
characteristic portrait which. should have been the motive is forgotten and 
satisfaction is proportionally rare. I fancy that if all faces were treated in 
this same manner, by far the greater number would be hardly recognisable as 
portraits, inasmuch as where mere effectiveness is the chief source of. attraction, 
‘likeness " is overpowered and lost to notice even if present. "Tone down 
that effective lighting for a moment and the likeness, if there, will become 
apparent. 

This may naturally lead to the consideration of restraint, both of one's 
methods and of one's own idiosyncracies and affections with respect to 
lighting and posing. It were a good principle to work to, that eftect of 
lighting and pre-arranged pose should be emanations of the subject, or sitter, 
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and not of the photographer's inventiveness or partialities. That is to say 
neither scheme of light nor pose should be arbitrarily determined upon by the 
operator, but he being in a mental and responsive condition, the lighting and 
pose should suggest themselves upon the unbiased study of the particular 
sitter. As soon as the photographer allows his personal preferences to weigh 
against the conditions suggested necessary by the subject or circumstances 
the faithful portrait is in danger of being lost. 

This personal quality may be artistic or otherwise, according to the 
person, and if the former we get the pictorial treatment which, because the 
mere ‘‘likeness’’ has not been considered, comes to be called ** Study of a 
Head,” etc. Hence if the fidelity necessary in a portrait is to be preserved, 
personal Yestraint becomes essential; and to sum up, one may say that the 
wholly satisfactory portrait, which also possesses artistic merit, is that in 
which the lighting and pose of subject have been practically self-determined 
by the characteristic which had to be emphasised, plus just that amount of 
vigorously restrained personal contribution from the operator as shall in no 
way make itself felt until purposely sought for. 

. Now whilst I feel very strongly that pose as well as, and distinct from, 
lighting, should be largely controlled by the characteristic to be emphasised— 
and I say this after having studied a great many good typical portraits, with 
a view to see 1f this principle could be reasonably sustained—it must also be 
remembered that there is another quality which has some, and often great, 
importance, and that is composition or design. The deliberate posing of 
one's sitter is practically the photographer's equivalent for composition, and 
as the human eye either consciouslv or unconsciously, and to a greater or less 
degree according to its cultivation, instinctively seeks for and feels satisfaction 
in a well-balanced and symmetrical arrangement of parts, this requirement 
must receive due consideration. 


(To be continued.) 
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AN APPARATUS FOR ENLARGING, 


REDUCING, COPYING, ETC. 
Bv Rev. F. C. LAMBERT, M.A. 


osT photographers at some time or other desire to make prints, slides, 
etc., of a size different from that of the original negative. The 
apparatus now to be described will be found of use for enlarging, 
reducing, copving, etc., and also for holding apparatus for photo- 
graphy in connection with the microscope. The table or stand shown in the 
diagrams was made some years ago by the present writer, who lays no claim 
to any special knowledge of carpentry, and therefore, anyone who has a 
reasonable amount of patience and can use a saw, plane and square, with 
average ability, will find no difficulty in making some such stand. The 
frequent, almost constant use of the apparatus for first one purpose and 
then another enables the writer to say that it is indeed more than worth the 
time and trouble spent in putting it together. As it is now some time since 
the thing was made, no very definite information of its cost can be given, but 
half a sovereign would more than amply embrace the cost of wood, castors, 
nails and screws. 
In fig. 1 we see the apparatus as arranged for reproduction work. [t 
consists of two chief parts. First we have a table rather long and narrow. 
The top of the table (T T) measures 5ft. біп. long, 201п. wide, and rin. thick. 
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It consists of one solid piece of American white wood without any knots. 
This is supported on four legs. These are of deal, 3 x 3in. through, and 3ft. 
long. These in turn rest upon four rather large wheel castors, so that the top 
of Т Т is about 3ft. зїп. from the ground. When working with a microscope 
the upper part (B B) is removed, and all the apparatus rests on T T. Its 
height is convenient for working seated on an ordinary kitchen chair. This 
brings the eyes up to about the middle of a whole plate camera. From the 
diagram it will be seen that we have two shelves (M M and N N) under the 
table. The stays upon which these 
shelves rest also serve to make the whole 
thing firm and rigid. The lower shelf 
wil be found convenient for holding 
such things as cameras, the upper one 
will be found handy for smaller things, 
e.g., lenses. Within reason the more 
weight we have on these shelves the 
better, as it all adds to the stability of 

FIG. 2. FIG. 3. the stand, and in a measure counteracts 

vibration. 

Towards the left hand bottom corner we may see a rather large focussing 
screen (24 x 18), resting edgeways on the lower shelf. It is so left in position 
in order to show how it is quite safe in this position, being held at the upper 
end by two long narrow strips of wood, one of them fastened to the outside, the 
other to the inside of the pair of legs on this side. The two form a sort of 
groove as it were, and will be found very convenient for holding sheets of card- 
board, the use thereof will very shortly appear. So far, then, we have a long 
narrow table on castors, with two shelves below and two narrow strips of 
wood along one side. Each shelf is surrounded by a narrow rim, so as to 
prevent risk of anything rolling or falling off the shelf. "l'hese are shown in 
the diagrams, which also display the way they are put on so as to contribute 
something to the general stability and rigidity of the whole apparatus. The 
second or upper portion of the contrivance consists essentially of a long 
narrow flat piece of wood (B B) held 
up by supports from the top of the | 


table. This upper piece or base board — a ^ 
M ^ 
P ] | 


is again of one piece of American 
white wood, тїп. thick, 13in. wide, and 
3ft. 3in. long. Upon it may be seen 
four parts, viz. (C), the camera (S), the 
shade, 1.e., for shading the lens from 
any light other than that coming 
through the negative, etc., to be copied. 
This is held in (H) the holder, Scan be 
moved up to H when required. Lastly, 
(К) is a sloping stand for holding the 
reflector which casts light through the 
negative held by Н. 

Next a word as to the way the base 
board 15 supported above the table top. 
After one or two experiments, the 
following contrivance was chosen :—A 
piece of wood 2in. square is cut of length exactly the width of table top. To 
each end of this is fixed a piece, 2 x 4in. and, say din. thick (see fig. 2), where 
D D is the 2in. square piece as long as the table top is wide. To the inside 
of the lower portion of the end pieces are fixed small runners, these are 2in. 
long by, say, din. square. These form grooves just wide enough to embrace 
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FIG. I. 


the edges of the table top (T T in fig. т). Now from the centre portion of 
D D is cut a long narrow opening (F F), say gin. long by Zin. wide. Of 
course two of these sliding pieces are required, as seen in fig. 1. Into F F 
we fit a flat straight piece, 9 x ł (by, perhaps, 12in. long). One end of this 
goes into Е Е, "and rests on its end upon the table top. The other end 
supports B B. "Turning now to fig. 3 we see the under side of one end of the 
base board (B B). To it 
are firmly fixed, by screws, 
two pieces about gin. long, 
and 14 or 2in. square. 
They are placed parallel 
and across the length of 
D B, with a space between 
them. The width of this 
space, of course, agrees with 
the thickness of the piece 
which fits into F F, fig. 2. 
Next a word or two about 
the sliding parts resting on 
B. Turning to fig. 4, 
we see at a glance the sim- 
plicity of the light wooden 
trame work which holds the 
reflector. It is made, of 
course, to slide easily along FIG. 4. 
D B, by means of small 
strips of wood fastened to the side pieces, which form a groove very 
similar to that shown in fig. 2. (It may here be said that the best reflector 
is a sheet of white smooth—but not shiny—cardboard. A very good but 
cheap quality can be bought for about two pence per large sheet). For most 
purposes, when working 
with a top light, it will 
be found convenient 
to have this reflector 
sloped at half a right 
angle (459) to the 
vertical. But if the 
apparatus 15 being used 
in a room with an 
ordinary window it may 
be better to turn the 
reflector holder on its 
side, and reflect the 
light sideways, as it 
were. Top (sky) light 
is, however, always to 
be preferred for even- 
ness of illumination. 
We now come to the 
idc | holder (see Ы, fig. 1,and 
Н.а: р. 4). This 
consists of two portions, first a sliding stand of two uprights and one cross ` 
plece; and secondly, of a set of carriers, each fitting into the next size so that 
any ordinary size of plates may be held centrally. The sliding part will need 
no description beyond saying that it is again made on the same general plan 
as shown in fig. 2. The two tall upright pieces are also provided with a 
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groove by two narrow strips attached to their inside faces. Into this groove 
fits the outside of the largest carrier. In the apparatus before us provision is 
made for 12 x 10, 84 x64, 64 x 41, and 41x31 plates. Moreover, the largest 
carrier 15 made square so as to fit either vertically or horizontally into the 
grooves of the uprights. The carriers, painted dead black, rest into each 
other and are held by small turn buttons, so placed that their edges just coincide 
with the sight line of the opening. Thus these same buttons will either hold 
the next small carrier or a glass plate, as occasion may require. 

We next come to the lens shade (S, fig. 1; S,, S,, fig. 5). This consists 
of two square boxes open at each end. Опе (S,) a little smaller than the 
other (S,), so as to slide into it if required. It will be seen that to the right 
hand an end of S, rests on a ledge of H,. The other end is supported by a 
small piece of wood. These sliding boxes are of quite thin wood, say Jin. 
thick, and painted dead black inside. 

In fig. 1, C is a 12x 10 camera, resting directly on BB, and matters are 
so arranged that the optical centre of the lens passes through the centre ot 
the openings of (H) the holder, so that with this camera the lens, normally, is 
opposite the middle of the plate. When using a smaller camera, e.g., whole 
plate size, a sliding stand is required to bring the optical centre opposite the 
middle of the camera. Such a contrivance is shown in fig. 5. This consists 
of two side pieces, with grooves made by narrow strips, as in other cases. 
Two transverse pieces (L,, L,) are fixed. But P P is a third piece, which 
is free to slide an inch or two either way across the base board. Wood turned 
buttons are placed so as to catch the back and sides of the camera base. 
Thus the whole camera can slide sideways, and yet keep its optic axis 
perpendicular to the plate in the holder or carrier at H. In this way a 
lantern slide can be made from, say, any part of a 12x 1o negative, the axis 
of the lens-being, at the time, perpendicular to the surface of the negative. 

The practical man will need no words as to the general use of this 
apparatus beyond, perhaps, reminding him that it may be used for copying. 
A sheet of stout and stift card just fits the same groove in H that the largest 
carrier slides into. To this card the small drawing, etc., to be copied is fixed 
with drawing pins. If anything larger than this card is to be copied, say a 
map or plan, the way it is done is as follows:— First a large sheet of card is 
fixed with drawing pins to the edges of the two uprights of H,, H,. The 
map is fixed to another sheet of card and the two then held together at the 
corners by four American clothes clips. It will be seen from the diagrams 
that everything is of the simplest description, and requires nothing bevond a 
modicum of care and patience to put together. When all is finished it 15 as 
well to give the whole thing a rub over with any dark wood stain, and get it 
to dry as quickly as possible. It is also advisable to use screws (not nails) 
throughout, so that should any shrinking occur the parts can be readjusted. 


>” © 


The British Patent Office has been described as the office in which the ablest and 
most courteous of officials work under the worst of laws, and certainly the people responsible 
for the Patent Office do seem to use their very best endeavors to minimise the disadvantages 
of our bad patent system. One of the best helps which they offer to the public is a series of 
abridgements of specifications arranged under different classes. These contain just the same 
particulars and illustrations as are given in the weekly journal of abridgements, but as they are 
all on one subject in each volume they save the trouble of wading through an immense series 
of volumes to find a given item. The recent photographic volume of this class is No. 98, and 
deals with the period from 1884 to 1558. The fact that it is so far from being up to date is 
its worse fault, but there is some hope that next year, may see it brought up to 1892 and that 
the year following may bring us to the abridgements of 1897. The complete set of 
photographic abridgements is distinctly valuable, and to anyone who is really interested in the 
subject, it is well worth its price, even as a Curiosity. A number of the old claims can hardly 
fail to strike the modern worker as being extremely humorous, a characteristic which is not 
entirely wanting even in modern claims. 
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APPLIED PHOTOGRAPHY. 


"The ‘craze’ for photography, as an end in itself, must necessarily die, but photography as a means to an 
end—whether that end be pure picture-making, scientific research, journalism, or any of the daily increasing 
applications of the craft—must progress until it attains proportions of which we now hardly dare to dream.” 


The Photogram, December, 1895 


Application No. 11. TO SURVEYING. 


HOTOGRAMMETRY is far from being a novel application of camera work, 
for as early as 1849 the “father” of the process, M. Laussedat used 
the camera lucida for topographic work, and about 1854 he took the 
photographic camera in place of the camera lucida. A paper which he 

read on the subject in 1850, was published in 1854, and was followed by other 
papers in which һе 
explained the various 
improved methods Һе 
had worked out. The 
idea was rapidly taken 
up by other surveyors, 
so that the literature of 
the subject is now quite 
extensive. 

One of the most 
extensive users of the 
process is E. Deville, 
the Surveyor-General of 
Canada, whose work in 
connection with the very 
different subject of **the 
dot in half-tone,” is 
familiar to the readers of 
our ** Process" section. 
Mr. Deville has very 
ably advocated the use 
of photogrammetry, and 


TOI 
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has shown that the cost Ы ттт | 
of a photographic survey „ dii 77 bi M eT AMA 
is considerably less than | GS ЖДД RB 
one-third the cost of a oi —— M 


plane-table survey by the 
older methods. A fine 
demonstration of the 
relative values of the 
two methods was given 
during the delimitation 
of the Alaskan boundary, 
which recently came into 
such prominence on 
account of the Klondike 
gold. The Canadian 
surveyors, working by 
photographic methods, 
finished their labors in 
much less time and 
obtained results some- 
what more accurate than 
those of the very ex- 
perienced surveyors employed by the United States. In 1889, Mr. Deville 
wrote a little book on this subject, for the benefit of his own staft of surveyors, 
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but the demand for the publication, when its existence became known, was 
sufficient to soon necessitate the issue of another edition, and an enlarged 
treatise, published by the Government Printing Bureau, of Ottawa, in 1895, 
is the standard work on the subject in the English language. Laussedat, 
the originator of the work, is at present preparing a large and comprehensive 
volume dealing with the whole subject in a most complete form. 

Of course, with many people practically working such a method, many 
special forms of camera have been designed, but perhaps the greatest amount 
of attention to this part of the subject has been given by J. Bridges-Lee, 
M.A., F.G.S., a barrister, who finds relaxation in scientific pursuits. An 
example of work done with an early specimen of the Bridges-Lee camera, 
was reproduced in our issue of May, 1895, and another print, showing 
some further improvements, is reproduced herewith. Of course, in such 


work as this, mathematical accuracy is the first requisite; and nothing can 
be done without a base-line, containing at least two established points. Two 
stations being decided upon, and their height above sea-level being known, 
the data regarding any point which is visible from both stations, can be 
rapidly, accurately, and easily established from two photograms taken in a 
properly-constructed and properly-used camera. For instance, since the 
camera is placed absolutely level, and with its ground-glass truly perpendicular 
in both directions, the point of the picture which coincides with the axis of 
the lens must be exactly the same height above sea-level as the camera itself. 
This point is marked on the photogram by the crossing of two fine hair-lines. 
So much being understood, let us turn to the illustration of the camera. 

Its fittings serve two purposes—first, to secure the most accurate possible 
adjustment of the instrument itself as regard its relation to points of the 
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compass, to surrounding objects and to the horizon; second, to automatically 
record on the plate all the details which will be needed when dealing with 
the picture for measurement and plotting. To prevent any possibility of the 
different parts becoming relatively strained or misplaced, the body of the 
camera is a single casting of aluminium. A rectilinear lens is used, 1s care- 
fully adjusted to position by the instrument maker, and is, of course, provided 
with no means of focussing. C 1s an azimuth circle on which the camera 
rotates and a vernier for the fine reading of which is attached at the base of 
the cameta-box. E is a telescope with cross-webs which correspond when 
set properly with the cross-wires in the back of the camera. Beneath, and 
moving with the telescope, is a vertical limb (Е), its edge divided into half- 
degrees and provided with a vernier and an adjustable magnifying eye-piece 
(P), to enable the vertical angle of any object cut by the cross-webs to be 
read. G is a revolving tubular level, and under the camera are adjusting 
screws whereby it may be accurately adjusted horizontally without interfering 
with its direction. 

To mark on the plate the various records that are needed the camera has 
a rectangular frame (I) running on engine-planed beds and supported by 
strong back-stays, cast as part of the main piece. This whole arrangement 
racks into the camera by means of the milled heads (J J), which have pointers 
(J‘) to show whether the frame is forward or back. Before inserting the slide 
the back-frame is racked inward, but when the slide is inserted and its shutter 
drawn the frame is racked back so that it bears against the face of the plate, 
which is pressed against it by the springs in the dark.slide. This moving 
back-frame carries two cross-hairs (К, К’), and also a horizontal scale of 
degrees which is prepared photographically by means of the identical lens 
used in each camera, and which impresses an image on the dry-plate. In the 
bottom of the camera (M) is a compound magnetic compass, free to move, 
and carrying a transparent scale divided in half degrees, from o"? to 360°. 
The portion of this scale which comes near the plate impresses itself, thus 
registering the exact compass direction of the view. In the back-frame 
(above the letters L, L) are small removable slips of transparent celluloid, on 
which the surveyor marks the number of the negative, date, barometric 
pressure, or any other data he wishestopreserve. 

As the result of experience, Mr. Bridges-Lee prefers to use a 5 x 4 plate, 
and a lens of about їп. focus. Of course, in actual work, the exact focus of the 
lens is a most important matter, so that in building these cameras the adjust- 
ments are made to the actual lens to be used with the camera. The negatives 
are made on isochromatic plates, using a very small lens aperture, and giving 
a long exposure. Generally a screen of chromium green glass is used in 
front of the lens. The plate must be a fine grained emulsion to stand 
enlarging, and ferrous oxalate developer is preferred to others. 

The plotting of the information gained by means of these photograms is 
a very simple matter, but is one into which it is scarcely necessary to enter 
at present. 


BY MISS С. Н. CURLE. 
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REVERSAL. 
By C. Е. Townsenp, F.C.S. 


ANY photographers are so used to seeing a “negative” produced as the 
result of exposure to light in the camera and subsequent develop- 
ment, that they regard the production of a ** negative" under these 
conditions as necessarily the ordinary course of events, but this is 

by no means the case. It may be said, in fact, that the production of a 
* negative " by the ordinary method of exposure and development is largely 
accidental. Paper coated with ferrous oxalate gives a positive image on 
exposure in the camera. If this be washed over with ferri-cyanide of potas- 
sium the positive changes to a negative, the image being dark blue on a 
brownish-yellow ground, instead of pale yellow on a dark yellow ground. If 
ferro-cyanide be substituted for ferri-cyanide, the result is a positive. In the 
case of the ordinary dry or wet plate, the reduced image is darker than the 
unreduced portion, but it is quite conceivable that the action might have been 
the other way. All this, however, is a little beside the point. 

Little is known 
with certainty about 
the latent image, but 
the chemical explana- 
tion always seems to 
me to be the easiest 
working hypothesis. 
From this point of 
view, the action of 
the light is to convert 
the silver bromide into 
a lower bromide ot 
silver, that is to say, 
to start the silver on 
the way to the metallic 
state. The free 
bromide is probably 
absorbed loosely by 
the surrounding 
gelatine. The greater 
the action of the light, the more bromide is set free. Now, all chemical and 
mechanical actions are reversible under proper conditions. If steam be 
passed over red-hot iron filings, the iron is oxidized and hydrogen is set free ; 
but if hydrogen be passed over red-hot oxide of iron, steam is produced 
together with metallic iron, so that the action is completely reversible. 
Many other instances of this reversibility might be given. 

In the dry plate, if the light continues acting for more than a certain time, 
the bromine set free becomes piled up, as it were, to such an extent, that the 
back pressure is sufficient to overcome the reducing power of the light, and 
re-combination of the free bromine with the reduced bromide begins and may 
go the whole way until the original compound is re-formed. There is no 
theoretical reason why this should not happen more than once, so that the 
bromide acted upon by the light should be first reduced, then re-formed, and 
finally reduced again. In an ordinary over-exposed plate, the sky and high 
lights have passed the period of reversal, and the bromide in these particular 
portions of the plate is travelling back to its original condition. The fore- 
ground and under-exposed portions, however, are still being reduced by the 
light. In the general way the effect of this is that the bromide of silver in 
the high lights, and the bromide in the under and normally exposed portions, 
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are very nearly at the same stage at the end of the exposure, although they 
are travelling in opposite directions, so to speak. When this over-exposed 
plate comes to be developed, the whole picture flashes up together, and the 
density 15 the same nearly all over the plate, giving a flat and dead effect. 
In cases of extreme over-exposure, the bromide in the high lights has re- 
combined to a greater extent than that to which the bromide in the normal 
portions has been reduced, or, to use plainer language, the high lights have 
travelled back until they have crossed the stage at which the normal parts 
have arrived. Consequently, there is less reducible material in the high 
lights than in the other portions of the plate, and a positive is obtained on 
development instead of a negative. Only plates made with a bromide and 
iodide of silver emulsion are capable of being reversed. Chloride of silver 
plates, for reasons connected with their relative affinities for hydrogen, which 
are somewhat too abstruse to enter into here, cannot be reversed. Curiously 
enough, sodium hypophosphite produces a latent image on photographic 
plates, and phenomena of reversal can be obtained with it, but chloride plates 
cannot be reversed. For the same reason silver printing-out or sensitised 
papers, as they contain silver chloride, cannot be reversed by any amount of 
exposure to light. 

These facts as to reversal are made use of occasionally to obtain a 
negative from a negative, without having to go through the inconvenient 
process of making two transparencies. The new negative is reversed as 
regards right and left, but this 15 sometimes an advantage. The method is 
due to T. Bolas, and is carried out as follows :—Soak a gelatino-bromide dry 
plate for five minutes in a four per cent. solution of bichromate of potassium, 
rinse once or twice, and then dip into a bath of equal parts of methylated 
spirit and water. Blot off the superfluous moisture, and allow the plate to 
dry, all these operations being conducted in the dark-room. ‘Then place the 
plate in a printing-frame behind the original negative and expose to direct 
sunlight for three or four minutes. On removal from the frame in the 
dark-room a faint image will be seen on the plate, which is developed and 
fixed as usual. 

Certain organic substances produce a strong tendency to reversal, if added 
tothe developer. Thiosinamine (allyl-thio- urea) and thiocarbamide (thio- -urea) 
possess this property. The following developer 1s recommended by Colonel 
T. Waterhouse for producing reversed negatives :— 


A.— Lithium carbonate, saturated solution - . = : I ounce. 
Eikonogen - - - - - - - - - 5 grains. 
Sodium sulphite - - - - - - 5 n 


Dissolve the two latter in the first just Бебе using it, апа ааа a few 
drops of 


B.—Ammonium bromide - - - - - - - I part. 
Thiocarbamide - - - - - - - - 3 parts. 


Dissolved in water. 

Captain Abney, in a recent communication to the Camera Club, shows that 
valuable conclusions can be drawn from the physical examination of sections 
of exposed and developed films under the microscope. Тһе sections from 
which micro-photograms were taken were magnified 300 times linear, so that 
it was quite easy to see the structure of the film. In those parts, where much 
action of light had taken place, the particles of reduced silver were very 
much smaller than in the parts less exposed, the actual number of particles 
in each case being about the same. This seems to show that the number of 
particles capable of reduction is about the same in any case, but the material 
they have to draw from in building up the dot of reduced silver is very much 
less in case of over-exposure than under normal conditions. 

The illustration from a photogram by T. Aldworth Courts presents a most 
interesting case of reversal. 
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STEREO-RADIOGRAMS. 


By A. E. LIVERMORE. 


desirable and important. It may not, therefore, be out of place to give a 
description of a simple piece of apparatus, by means of which such 
pictures may be conveniently and accurately produced, and which may 
easily be made by any amateur. The drawings practically explain themselves. 
Fig. І represents the base board, measuring 16 x 14 х 14 inch thick, made of 
hard wood and rounded at the edges to give it a neat appearance. In its 
centre is fixed a hard steel spring T, being made fast one end only, so that it 
may be suppressed by the sliding bar G when desired. Fig. 2 is a thin 
wooden slide made to run in and out on the ledges X X (fig. 3D), and having 


[ CERTAIN classes of Róntgen work, stereoscopic effects are often very 
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the squares marked out on its face as shown. This slide is intended to carry 
the sensitive plate, which, of course, must be enclosed in a light-tight bag. 
C D (figs. 3 and 4), is a thin sheet of ebonite, with squares, corresponding to 
those on the plate slide S, described on its top surface; on this the object to be 
radiographed is to rest. These squares, which, if preferred, may be made to 
correspond with the recognised dry plate sizes, are to ensure the object being 
placed in its correct position with regard to the plate underneath it. The tube- 
holder Н fig. 3, 1s made to slide along the bar A B, which may be raised or 
lowered accordingly as the subject may demand. Now, the spring T being 
confined by the bar G, the slide carrying the plate may be put in position and 
the spring released, whereby the plate will be kept in contact with the ebonite 
(C D) on which the object is placed; one exposure may then be made with the 
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tube-holder secured about 14 inches on one side of О, on the scale carried by 
A B. The exposure made, the object is allowed to remain unmoved, while the 
exposed plate is withdrawn and another substituted. The holder H, is then 
removed to the same distance on the other side of O, and the second exposure 
made. 

By injecting into the veins and arteries of some severed member a solution 
of sealing-wax in which bronze powder is diffused in suspension, views of the 
system may be obtained by this method in all their space relations, such as 
are possible in no other wav, and probably, when more advance has been 
made in respect to radiographing the softer tissues, this method will be of the 


greatest importance. 
S я я 
NOTES FROM AMERICA. 


By THE EDITORS. 


UR first note must be one of welcome to a very large new section of readers, and of 
congratulation to our old friends on the accession of a few new thousands to their 
ranks. Our older friends know how interested we have always been in the work of 
the whole of the world's photographers, and especially in that of the English- 
speaking workers in the United States and the British Colonies. They will, therefore 

appreciate, and we believe, fully share our satisfaction on the establishment of a strong and 
promising branch publication, The American Photogram. 

When we left England in mid-November we had not the least idea of attempting such a 
thing, and were surprised, quite as much as pleased, when the gentlemen, who are now the 
proprietors of The American Photogram, approached us about the middle of December, with 
a matured scheme and proposition to take and run an extensive edition of our magazine in 
America. In brief, the proposal was that an edition of the inside sheets of The Photogram, 
the whole of its literary matter and supplements should be shipped to America, there to be 
bound up with a sheet of American notes and other matter, and issued in its own American 
cover, simultaneously with the British edition. The general proposal was so full of benefit to 
all parties that it only needed a few hours' discussion of details before we were in a position to 
cable for the printing and immediate despatch of the sheets tor January. 1898. This haste 
prevented any announcement in our last issue, but we hope the delav will not seem to detract 
anything from the sincerity of our welcome to a great new company of American readers. 

To them we wish to repeat our belief, often. expressed during the past few years, that the 
only successful craft journal is one in which editors, authors, and readers realise that they have 
a co-operative and mutual interest in its success. We want to. keep as fullv as possible in 
touch with everv progressive worker, whether he is a beginner or a master. We answer, from 
the resources of a large staff with varied knowledge, all questions that are accompanied by 
stamps for reply; we welcome all suggestions for increasing the usefulness of the magazine; 
and we wish to reproduce for the benefit of the cratt anv examples of new апа suggestive 
work which may be offered to us. We have many practical activities, as may be seen from 
our past issues, and though we cannot detail them here, they may be summed up in the words 
of our first announcement, that we endeavor ‘ќо work as well as preach." With so much of 
explanation we heartily welcome our new American readers as fellow-workers for the advance- 
ment of photography. 

The proprietors of our new American edition are Bostwick & Harrison, of Marion-street, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., one of the youngest firms of photographic material manufacturers їп the 
States. Mr. Harrison, the junior member of the firm, is the son of W. Jerome Harrison, 
F.G.S., of Birmingham, and has been for several vears editor of Anthony s Photographic 
Bulletin. Mr. Bostwick was for some time one of the demonstrators for the Eastman Co., 
and latterly has been the proprietor of a photographic studio in New York. In their hands 
the American section of the magazine will be perfectly safe, and we know enough of their 
friends in the trade and in the profession to be sure that they will be very fully supported. 

Our old friends, W. P. Buchanan, and Spon & Chamberlain, who have done so much to 
make The Photogram known in America, will continue their interest. 

The new edition will in nowise affect the British edition, save that we hope it will enable 
us the more quickly to place our British readers in touch with American progress. 

The photographic interest of a transatlantic trip begins even before the time of sailing, for 
invariably there are Kodakers hanging over the rail, or standing on the dock as we depart. 
Then the second or third day out, when the sickly people begin to crawl about the decks, 
various hand-cameras are sure to be strongly in evidence. Most of them are used without the 
slightest atom of knowledge, snapping at vessels hull down on the horizon, which could scarce 
show as specks on the plate; or at people moving about in the shadow of the upper deck, at 
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times when an exposure of some seconds would be needed to give any detail. One camera- 
owner, who had a beautiful 5 x 4 Kodak, asked us to **take" for him a number of impossible 
subjects. We wondered how he knew that we were connected with photography, for so far 
as we could learn we were unknown to every soul on board. We wondered even more when . 
we found that the camera had been bought six months before, had been carried all over 
Europe, and not a single exposure made. 

In American photographic matters there is, of course, little that can be called revolutionary. 
The carbon process is evidently increasing very greatly in popularity, and many of the vest 
professionals are making a great and a very profitable specialty of carbon prints upon celluloid. 
The whole tendency of modern American operating is in the direction of brilliant, striking, 
strongly-lighted portraits with very dark backgrounds and subdued accessories— very often 
finishing at the lower part of the figure in a reversed or ** Egyptian" vignette effect. To this 
style of work nothing can be more suitable than the carbon prints; and the appreciation of 
the public is testified by the fact that many of the photographers are receiving such prices for 
these prints as might well rouse the envy of any British house. 

No more need be said here about the modern American portraiture, which, taking its great 
impetus about the time of the World's Fair, has developed into a distinct and very attractive 
class of work. We say no more now, because early issues will contain a few typical examples 
of the work, with some criticism, and probably with articles from some of the workers. 

Platinotype printing has made, and is still making, very good and satisfactory progress. 
This is largely due to the example and teaching of comparatively very few men. To Willis 
and Clements much of the credit 1s due, though they usually fail to receive it because they are 
commercially interested in the sale of the paper. A small knot of workers in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia and Washington--with Alfred Stieglitz as their foremost and most active 
member—has done excellent work in the same direction; and there are signs that platinotype 
may soon be very generally used. 

Another factor which promises to work strongly in the same direction is the new “ Platni" 
paper, just introduced by the National Photo Paper and Chemical Co. This new product has 
one or two immense advantages which have caused it to leap at once into favor, to such an 
extent that the factory cannot, at present, supply the demand. This difficulty is rapidly being 
remedied by the increase of plant, and unless the paper developes some disadvantages which 
are not apparent at present, it must take a very strong position in the world's market. The 
first great advantage of the paper is that it needs no special precaution against damp. Hence 
it is packed in the same way as gelatino-chloride paper, without any need for calcium tubes. 
It appears to keep indefinitely, and, at any rate, is good for many months. It prints in much 
the same way as platinotype paper, giving a pale yellow print, and for development requires 
only a few seconds in plain warm water (about 85° Fahr.). By the length of time in the water, 
and by its temperature, the development may be largely controlled. After this development, a 
short soaking in a weak solution of hydrochloric acid removes the iron from the print, and a 
washing in water removes the acid. The print remains in platinum, and should be absolutely 
permanent, but of this we shall be able to say more after careful test. 

Another matter, of which details must be deferred to our next issue, is a new kinetoscope, 
of which E. & H. T. Anthony & Co. hold the sole rights. It makes a revolutionary step in the 
direction of “ kinetography for all," by replacing the expensive perforated film with a simple 
circular dry-plate. at about one-twentieth the cost. The pictures are recorded, one after 
another in a spiral band, running round and round the plate, and ever gradually nearing the 
centre. The apparatus is comparatively simple, is placed on the market at a very low price, 
and gives promise (for at present it is only made in small size) of being steadier than most ot 
the film machines for projection. It is called ** The Spiral," and in time for next issue we hope 
to have diagrams and full details. 

Writing of Anthony & Co. reminds us of their great new store just opened in Chicago, 
and under the management of C. R. Stevens. In many respects such a place is typically 
American—a great roomy warehouse floor, on the fourth storey of a large building in the busy 
part of the city, it must be reached by elevator. Once there, one finds the general office, the 
manager's office, a p:ivate office of the American Aristo Co. (of which Anthony & Co. are the 
sole agents), and six or eight desks occupied by representatives of the various dry-plate and 
paper firms whose goods are largely handled by Anthony & Co. This sort of desk-room 
arrangement is by no means uncommon in the States, though it strikes Britons as very 
peculiar. The rear portion of such a store is devoted to the usual retailing, warehousing and 
packing departments. 

Our last note this month must be about the great Eastman Exhibition, which is to be open 
during January. It will include the principal exhibits from the London show together with a 
fine collection of American work specially made for this exhibition by well-known users of the 
Kodak. Mr. Jones, who has the details in hand, was over in London during the exhibition 
there, and the decoration and general arrangement will be based on the London model. 


(To be continued ). 
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A New Photographic Society has been formed at Ludlow, and was inaugurated by 
an exhibition at the Assembly Rooms. 
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EVERYDAY HINTS. 


By W. ETHELBERT HENRY, С.Е. 


VL--TONING BATHS. 


Use of an Alkali. —Questions as to the use of an alkali in toning are frequently put by 
beginners:—In brief, then, an alkali is used to counteract the effect of the acid formed during 
toning, which would otherwise attack the silver image and reduce its intensity. Within certain 
limits, the actual amount of alkali present is not of vital importance, provided there is sufficient 
to make the bath distinctly alkaline; but it is not well to go far beyond this mark or measles will 
probably be the result. 


The effect of Heat.— Temperature exerts a great influence on the toning bath, heat 
accelerating chemical action and causing a rapid deposit of the toning salt, while cold retards 
it. And in this connection it is well to remember that a rapid deposit of gold produces cold 
blue-black tones that change materially in the fixing bath; but when slowly deposited the 
result is a leathery tone far from pleasant, though in reality much more stable than that more 
rapidly obtained. These are technically known as “blue gold" and “тей gold," and the loss ot 
tone in the former case is due to the fixing out of the image beneath, the gold being surface 
deposited only and not intimately connected with each particle of the image as is the case 
when the gold is deposited slowly. 


Perfect Balance Best.—In order to ensure the best results we must secure a perfect 
balance among the constituent parts of the bath. and keep it at the temperature that practice 
tells us is desirable; this is, of course, neither warm nor cold, but about 70 degrees F. 


Removal of Free Silver. —^ thorough preliminary washing is essential, if we would 
have bright prints instead of foggy ones. If we omit this washing, or perform it in a per- 
functory manner, the free silver nitrate present will react upon the gold (or platinum) chloride 
of the toning bath, and not only precipitate the precious metal, but also deposit insoluble 
silver chloride on the surface of the print, causing a disagreeable veil. 


Influence of the Aikali on Color. —As is well known, there are many substances that 
may be used in a toning bath in conjunction with gold, so long as the bath is alwavs kept free 
from acidity. Each of these salts appears to influence the color of the deposit to a remarkable 
degree, but the reason for this has not vet been satisfactorily explained. The following are 
some representative baths suitable for gelatino-chloride paper :— 

Brown AND PunPLIsH ToNEs.—Ammonium sulphocyanide, 20 grains; sodium sulphite, 
2 grains; gold chloride, 2 grains; water, 25 ounces. 

RicH BLack TowNEs.— Sodium acetate, бо grains; sodium bicarbonate, 10 grains; sodium 
chloride, 30 grains; when dissolved add uranium nitrate, 4 grains: gold chloride, 4 grains. 

This bath must be well shaken during mixing, and must then be made up to twenty 
ounces with water. If at all acid it may be neutralised with chalk. Another good bath 
containing uranium is made as follows:— Borax, ninety grains; uranium nitrate, four grains; 
gold chloride, three grains; water, twenty-four ounces. Both these baths will keep well and 
should be made up some hours before use. In each case the gold must be added last. 

PunprLE-BROowN ToxEs.-—Sodium tungstate, 300 grains: boiling water, fifteen ounces; gold 
chloride, fifteen grains. When cool it is ready for use and forms a stock solution. For use, 
mix one part of stock with seven to nine parts of water, and use at a temperature of 70? Е.; 
with albumenised paper it may be used as warm as бо to 85 Е. 


Combined Baths are Bad.—-Bezinners are frequently tempted to use the combined 
toning bath on account of the fatal ease with which toning and fixing 1s accomplished. I am 
aware that some large firms of paper makers have advocated its use and I am equally aware 
that those makers have suffered in consequence to a far greater extent than they realize. The 
fact is that a bath containing sufficient lead to affect the print at all, and give it those pearly 
whites for which it is noted, contains enough to cause its ruin so soon as the atmosphere has time 
to convert the nitrate into a sulphide. Some combined baths are free from lead, but even those 
are bad since they are almost all in an acid condition, which practically ensures sulphur toning 
in place of toning with gold. Combined baths are all very well for a beginner who cares not 
for the life of his prints, but should be shunned by all conscientious workers. 


Reason for an Alkaline Fixing Bath.—' The importance of an alkaline fixing bath is 
not sufficiently realised; yet it is very desirable. If the hypo bath is at all acid, enough 
ammonia or chalk should be added to turn red litmus paper slightly blue. Especially is this 
the case when a platinum toning bath has been used, since platinum, unlike gold, is generally 
used in an acid condition. It is also well to wash the prints between toning and fixing, when any 
trace of acid exists in the print. The reason is thus tersely put by Leaper: “If a print 
containing an acid was placed in the hypo a very considerable reduction of density would occur, 
and, moreover, the silver chloride present in the whites of the print would become converted 
into silver sulphite, a substance readily yellowed by light." Ponder over that sentence and 
you will adequately realise the importance of an alkaline fixing bath. 
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To Protect Toning Solutions, 
etc., from Light.—Toning solution 
and several other solutions used in 
photography are injured by exposure to 
white light. Blue, green, or black glass 
bottles have disadvantages, the solution 
cannot easily be seen therein, you cannot see when they are perfectly clean, and they are not 
so easily procured as the white glass. A good method of preventing light from getting to the 
solutions is to make a paper cover in the following manner : 

Take a piece of brown or black paper a little broader than the height of the bottle and of 
sufficient length to go round the bottle two or three times. Wrap this once round, and mark 
where the joint comes, then gum the remainder and wrap round the bottle. Next screw the 
top of paper to shape of bottle neck, and you will have a paper cover—easily removed to see 
the solution, and when effectually on, stopping all light. Of course, no gum must be allowed 
to get on the bottle or the cover will stick. —F. W. C. 


Acetylene and Development.—A recent number of the Photo Gazette raises the 
question of preserving developers from the action of the air by adding a few fragments of 
calcium carbide. By the action of the water acetylene would be given off, which would fill up 
the air space in the vessel containing the developer, and so keep the oxygen of the air from 
attacking it. The principal objection is the unpleasant smell of the acetylene. We should 
think that a few grains of bicarbonate of soda thrown into the solution, with the subsequent 
dddition of a few drops of dilute acid, would serve the purpose equally well, if not better, as 
carbonic acid is heavier than acetylene, and would escape less easily. Care must be taken, 
however, to employ only a very small quantity of bicarbonate of soda, remembering that 
two or three grains of the bicarbonate will give off enough carbonic acid to fill more than an 
ounce bottle at the ordinary temperature and pressure. Also, care must be taken not to add 
quite enough acid to neutralise the bicarbonate.— Abst., C. Е. T. 


A Simpie Copying Stand. —Most photographers have, at some time or other, felt the 
need of an arrangement by which they could photograph an object which would not admit of 
an upright position. A tilting top to the tripod has been used by some for making the camera 
take the required position, and others again have photographed recumbent objects by means 
of a prism or mirror. The purposes for which a stand such 
as the one to be described may be used, are many. It is, 
perhaps, of the greatest use to scientists for photographing 
fossils, minerals, shells, insects, anatomical preparations and 
numerous other things; but photographers in general will 
find it one of the handiest stands for ordinary copying work 
they have ever used. 

The construction is extremely simple, and by the removal 
of two screws the apparatus may be folded up, and will 
occupy a very small space. The one illustrated was built to 
take а whole-plate camera, and its dimensions are as 
follows:—Upright, 48 x 11 inches; base board, 30 x II; 
platform for objects, 13 x 11; and struts, 34 x 14; one inch 
deal being used for all pieces. The camera is supported by 
a strip screwed to the upright, and the ordinary tripod 
screw. Owing to the slight cant of the upright there is very 
little strain on the screw, and the camera is perfectly rigid. 
The platform can be used at from seven to twenty-six inches 
from the camera, and is clamped at any distance by two 
thumb screws, which pull up a loose piece behind the upright, 
and will bear a considerable weight. А small iron angle 
bracket is used to keep the board firm and square, but does / 
not show in the sketch. By removing the two screws that 
hold the struts and taking off the platform, the upright. 
struts, and base, will fold perfectly flat. For ordinary 
copying. the great advantage is that the light falls almost 
vertically on the print to be reproduced, and prevents the grain of the paper showing. In 
cases where it may be necessary to get the utmost relief, as in the case of fossils, moveable 
sides may be fixed to the platform, and a front light only used. The upright should be marked 
with a scale and inches, so that the correct distance for the platform may be found instantly, 
effecting a saving of both time and temper on the part of the operator. 

A very useful addition to this stand is a plate-glass table, against the under side of which 
the object to be copied may be pressed flat, by means of wooden wedges resting on a shelf 
below and parallel with the glass. By this means, books of any thickness, or single sheets of 
paper may be placed in exact focus, and truly flat and parallel to the plate. In many cases it 
is not at all necessary that the varying sized pages copied should fill the plate entirely, and in 
such cases it is a great convenience to be able to make the copy in a few seconds, without the 
trouble of focussing or arranging.-— В. S. HILL. 
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Supplement to THE PHOTOGRAM. 


«THE BROKEN SAUCER.” 


From a Negative by J. B. B. WELLINGTON. 


Digitized by Google 


Collotype, bj Fortescue Wetherman & Co., Ltd, Enfield. 


TUE 
JOHN CRERAR 
LIBRARY. 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION. 


N ADDITION to the firms mentioned in our last issue, space has been taken by 
Е. Brown-Johnson & Sons, W. Tylar, W. Butcher & Son, and we under- 
stand that there are now, at the time of writing, only five 24 x 24 feet 
spaces, and a few odd areas left. The larger spaces are to be cut up 

into I2 x I2 when required. 

The arrangements for Section III., Portraiture and General Technical 
Photography, are well in hand. It 1s proposed to allow exhibitors to take a 
definite area of the wall space to themselves, or, if it is preferred, an alcove. 
On such space they can hang their exhibits as they please, and subject to the 
general decorations can drape it to their own taste. Over and above this, 
framed photograms will be received for hanging, as at Pall Mall, by a 
hanging committee, and for these no space will be reserved by the exhibitors. 
We understand that some of the professional photographers, particularly 
those who go in for general photography, are going to take floor space, and 
have possibly a lite reception room. 

The loan collections are getting on, particularly those concerned with 
astronomical photography, many unique objects having been promised. 

The firms who are going to exhibit will most of them show, in addition 
to their usual productions, something special. F. Brown has new things in 
the lime-light way; Cresco-Fvlma & Hannam, Ltd., cameras (hand and 
stand), and mounts, as well as papers and chemicals; C. P. Goerz, lenses, 
new prismatic stand, telescopes, Goerz-Anschutz cameras, sector and 
shutters; Johnson & Sons, fine chemicals; Penrose & Co., a very large 
camera in complete working order, as a special attraction; Prestwich 
apparatus for kinetography of various: kinds; Salmon & Co., new patent 
lighting apparatus, and patent adjustable vignette; J. H. Steward, hand and 
stand cameras, lanterns, arc lamps, etc.; W. "T vlar, folding camera, cheap 
outfits, new form of roller-blind shutter. A large number of other firms have 
not vet announced the nature of their special exhibits, but we hope bv their 
courtesy to give the information in due course. 


The National Photographic and Allied Trades' Exhibition, 1898.— 
The undermentioned firms have taken space for the above exhibition, to be held 
at the Portman Rooms :-— Thornton-Pickard Manufacturing Co., Butcher and 
Son, W. Tvlar, Airs & Co., Price Hill & Co., Spratt Bros., J. Ashford, A. C. 
Jackson, Blackfriars Photographic & Sensitising Co., Dawbarn & Ward, Ltd., 
Е. J. Borland, О. Scholzig, London Photographic Supply Со., О. Sichel апа 
Co., F. Brown, Amateur Photographer, Optician, D. A. Lowthime, Percy 
Lund, Humphries & Co., Ltd., Iliffe & Son, Lonsdale Bros., Watson and 
Sons, J. Lancaster & Son, J. Lizars, Albion Albumenising Co., W. Middle- 
miss, Watkinson & Co., Wrench & Son, J. Le Couteur, Johnson & Sons, 
Levi Jones & Co., Geo. Houghton & Son, J. Levi & Co., and J. J. Grithn 
and Sons. 


t ^ 
Speaking of the use of Models by Photographers, George E. Tingley, in Wilson's 
Magazine, makes the following sensible remarks :— ** Being a strong believer in the naturalistic 


school. l advocate allowing all original characters perfect freedom in posing. While talking 
with them watch their every motion and expression, then select such as seem to furnish the 
best theme for a picture, make only such changes as seem best for proper chiaro-oscuro or 
linear composition. A farmer will hold his hoe; a shoemaker his last; a smoker his pipe; or 
а carpenter his saw, in a way usually far superior to any arrangement an operator can suggest. 
It vou desire to represent a carpenter, get a carpenter for vour model. Never " fake" upa 
subject with wig or costume. It looks too much like amateur theatricals, and always gives 
itself away. “ The Village Carpenter " model has been a carpenter for fifty vears. 
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1. Woolwich Photo- 
graphic Society - a 


. Edinburgh Photo- 
graphic Society - - 


N 


ә 


. Manchester Inter- | 
national Photo- | 
graphic Exhibition - 


. Photographic Society 
of Ireland 


. South London Photo- | 
graphic Society 


E 


- - - - 


CA 


EXHIBITIONS AND COMPETITIONS. 


These particulars are given when the Exhibition is first announced, and again when tt is time for entries to close. 
The Secretaries' names are only given when the Exhibitions are open to receive work. 


DATES. i 


| | Feb. 24, 25, 
| and 26. 


Jan. 29 and 
Feb. 26. | 
| | 


| Feb. 8-13. 


j 


Feb. 19. Feb. 26. Mar. 5-12. 


Prizes. | а Address of Secretary. 
‚ Members | С. Н, Imrie, 60 Heavetree- 
only. road, Plumstead, S.E. 


J. S. McCulloch, 38 Castle- 
street, Edinburgh. 


F. W. Parrott, Ashfield-road, 
Altrincham. 


Victor E. Smyth, 35 Dawson- 
street, Dublin. 


A. E. Allen, 27 Princes-square, 
Kennington Cross, S.E. 


a 


. Association Belge de 


| | | 
April r. | April 15. | May 1-31. | | i M. Vanderkindere,97 Avenue 
1 


Brugmann, Brussels. 


Photographie 


| 


P—Professional. G—Gold Medal. S—Silver Medal. B—Bronze Medal. C—Certificate. 


Cm—Complimentary Medals given to every exhibitor whose work is hung. 


A—Amateur. 
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The South London Photographic 
Society.— The committee announce that 
the ninth annual exhibition of the society 
will be held from the sth to the rath 
March, 1898, at the Public Baths, Camber- 
well, S.E. The judges are A. Horsley 
Hinton, J. A. Sinclair, and E. J. Wall. Further information can be obtained from A. E. Allen, 
hon. sec., 27 Princes-square, Kennington Cross, S.E. An interesting lecture on the ** Camera 
and the Wheel” was delivered on the 6th inst. at Hanover Hall, by Е. О. Bynoe (of Messrs. 
К. & J. Beck, Ltd.) The same society gave their annual concert on the 20th of December, 
and its success shewed that photography and music are by no means incompatible. 


** Table Talk,’’ amongst a liberal allowance of interesting chatty matter, contains some 
excellent portraits of people of the hour, and many other illustrations, including sketches by 
Dudley Hardy. 


Ethnological Photograms.—The Rev. Н. N. Hutchinson is anxious to obtain 
photograms of different varieties of the human race for reproduction in a forthcoming work 
(See Correspondence column). 


Cinematograph Accident.—The Christmas entertainment at the Huddersfield 
Infirmary was somewhat marred by an accident to the lantern of the cinematograph apparatus, 
the flame causing a slight scare. 


The Annual Exhibition at the Alpine Club contained some very fine examples 
of photography among the great mountains. The series shown by Signor Salla and by 
Dr. Collie, F.R.S. were, perhaps, the most striking. 


The Use of the Camera in War is one of the features of up-to-date journalism, and 
we can congratulate Mr. René Bull on the excellent photograms from his camera of the 
frontier campaign that have appeared recently in Black and White. 


Many Successful Photographic Exhibitions have been held recently in the 
provinces. Those at Exeter, Liverpool, Durham and Aintree are among the more important. 
Many Londoners and dwell:rs in the outer suburbs have been busy in a similar way, notably 
at Woodford, and at the Borough Polytechnic. 


Darlington's Handbooks Gold Medal Competition. — The gold medal for 1897 
oflered by the proprietors of Darlington's well-known series of Tourist Handbooks, for the 
best photogram taken during 1897 has been awarded to Alfred Taylor, Sefton Park, Liverpool, 
and the second prize to Daniel Richard Davies, Llangollen. 
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** The Artist’’ publishes an interesting article in the November issue on the photo- 
graphic exhibitions. The article is well illustrated, among the reproductions being the child 
study by J. Craig Annan, entitled ‘ Molly," together with the beaten aluminium frame by 
Margaret and Frances MacDonald, from the Salon. Both photogram and frame were a 
source of much delight to us. 


Photography as Appiied to Astronomy.—The first of a series of free technical 
lectures was delivered at the Birkenhead Town Hall by W. E. Plummer, director of the 
Liverpool Observatory, on the above subject, to a delighted audience. Amongst other matters 
the lecturer gave the history of the advances in the aids invented by the human race to enable 
them to see into so-called space, the latest and greatest of these, perhaps, being the telescope 
with a photographic attachment. 


The Birmingham Magazine contains, in its second number, an article by J. Hall- 
Edwards, L.R.C.P., on * Birmingham and Photography," which takes a comprehensive 
survey of the art-science as it affects the capital of the midlands. The chapter-heading, by the 
author, is a very dainty little piece of decorative work. Besides Mr. Hall-Edward's article, 
the magazine contains much other interesting matter, including a three-color reproduction of a 
picture—“ Brown Eyes and Blue Eyes "—by Arnold G. Mountfort. 


Acetylene for Cycle Lamps.—Acetylene is coming into use for cycle lamps. The 
generator is secured to the frame of the machine, a rubber connection passing thence to the 
lamp. Three minutes suffices to charge the generator, which contains enough carbide to 
supply the lamp with gas for four hours. On tour it would be quite easy to carry an extra 
supply of carbide, and there is little risk of the apparatus getting out of order. Another 
advantage possessed by the appliance is that it can be fitted to any existing form of machine 
or lamp. 


The Devil іп the Camera.—tIn some recent lectures in Yorkshire, Mrs. Bishop, who 
has been photographing in Corea, said that during her travels her camera was considered as 
the abode of a devil, and that other devils inhabited various parts of the photographic kit. If 
Mrs. Bishop had been one of the button. pressing school, we should have sympathised with the 
natives, but she relates the trouble she experienced in developing and printing her negatives, 
under all sorts of adverse conditions. We have known hand-cameras of the magazine 
description that have been possessed of devils of the most obstinate character, so that we must 
not heap ridicule on the unsophisticated Coreans. 


Mr. Packham’s Demonstration of the Gum Bichromate Process to the Affiliated 
Societies at the Photographic Club passed off very successfully. Unfortunately. owing to prior 
publication in a contemporary, the report of the demonstration has not appeared in The 
Photographic Journal. Mr. Packham showed that it is possible to get almost any effect with 
gum bichromate, from fine detail up to (or down to!!) a result which owes more to the brush 
than tothe lens. Success in working the process depends very much on attention to details, but 
the following is an outline of the method: Suitable paper is soaked in saturated potassium 
bi-chromate solution, and dried in the dark. When, bone-drv, the paper is coated with a 
solution of gum acacia, in which is worked up an appropriate coloring material, such as red or 
yellow ochre, burnt umber, etc. Printing is carried out by the aid of an actinometer, as in the 
carbon process; and development is accomplished by the simple method of flowing water over 
the print, finishing up by the use of brushes, jets of watzr, and other mechanical means. The 
prints are fixed in solution of alum, sodium sulphite, or even the familiar ** hypo.” 


Lilienfeid's Protalbine Printing Paper.—The firm of Lilienfeld & Co., of Vienna, 
has recently put upon the market a printing-out paper, the colloid coating of which is said to 
be the so-called vegetable albumen or vegetable caseire as obtained from the seeds of cereals. 
Although no details have been published as regards the preparation of the paper, two reports 
by Dr. Eder justify the hope that the new paper will prove of considerable practical value. 
The coating is harder and far more elastic than the collodion film of the so called celloidine 
(Simpson type, or collodio-chloride) papers, and is, therefore, as little subject to being scrubbed 
off, as is the coating on albumenised paper. Similarly it is not liable to damage by contact 
with the wet fingers, like the various gelatino-chloride papers. Being alike unattacked by water 
and alcohol it appears to offer considerable advantages over the two kinds mentioned, and it is 
about half as sensitive again as freshly prepared albumenised paper. As strong alkalies attack 
the film the toning bath should not be distinctly alkaline, the acidity of the chloride of gold 
being merely neutralised with whiting, or a sulpho-cyanide bath may be used. Dr. Eder 
appears to hope that prints on the new paper will prove less subject to fading than prints on 
the ordinary albumenised paper. H. D 


Professor Lippmann on Color Photography. —December 14th was one of the red- 
letter days of the R.P.S., as Professor Gabriel Lippmann came over from Paris to lecture on 
color-photography. The Society of Arts kindly lent their rooms for the occasion, so that the 
large audience were able to hear and see in comfort. As most of our readers are aware, 
there is no such thing as photography in colors in the ordinary sense of the term: the color 
must be reproduced either by three negatives, or by the method of interference. The results 
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obtainable by the latter method were the subject of Professor Lippmann's lecture, and many 
interesting and beautiful examples were projected on the screen. The actual method consists 
in employing a perfectly transparent emulsion, and backing the plate with mercury, which is 
driven in by raising a little reservoir connected to the back of the dark slide by a rubber tube. 
The rays pass through the emulsion, and are reflected back from the mercury mirror, so that 
the returning waves of light interfere with those coming forward, and action takes place at 
regular points in the film, which are different for each color. After development and drying, 
the colors are exactly reproduced ; but, like the colors in mother-of-pearl, stagnant water and 
other surface colors, which these color photograms resemble, they must be viewed at a 
particular angle. Professor Lippmann showed, by breathing on the films, that it is necessary 
to have them in the same state of dryness as when they were exposed, otherwise the distance 
between the deposits of silver on the film are altered, and the colors change or are invisible. 


A Studio on Wheels is not by any means a novelty, but a novel and improved form of 
such studio has recently been manufactured by the car-making shops of the Baltimore and 
Ohio railroad. The car is sixty feet long by ten feet wide, and contains dark room, printing 
room, water reservoirs, etc., etc., as well as living and sleeping accommodation for the staff 
of two men. The dark-room, which is directly in the centre of the car, was the result of 
much study and care. It is fifteen feet long and ten feet wide, made with double tongue 
groove and bulkhead partitions and narrow doors, having felt battens which exclude every ray 
of light, and the entire interior surface painted black. Hung from the ceiling by steel bands 
is a water tank containing 250 gallons—a ton and a half of dead weight. It was on account 
of this essential water supply that the dark-room was built in the centre of the car, for, in any 
other position the dead weight would have interfered with the smooth running of the car, if 
not endangering its actual stability on the track while moving at a high rate of speed. Under- 
neath the tank, and at one side of the room, is what is known as an automatic rocker or 
developing-table. On the opposite side is a big wooden sink the entire length of the room, 
with fixing boxes, water taps, and washing boxes. Almost the entire dark-room is lined with 
shelvings divided into little pockets and compartments, dryplate cases and platinum paper 
coxes, for everything must be held rigid to prevent breakage. The living compartment forward 
has been devoted to tables, sleeping berths and seats, and the tables are used alternately for 
printing, trimming, and clerical purposes and eating. In the rear of the car all the chemical 
preparations and solutions are weighed and prepared on a long table, with deep compartment 
shelvings, and in this room all printing and preparation of meals take place. Above swings 
a stepladder which, when let down, leads up to a trap-door in the roof, and admits the carrying 
of the big camera to the top of the car, from which views can be taken. Altogether, the car 
is unique and up-to-date; and amongst other uses it will be employed by the great New York 
newspapers. Attached to one of the limited trains it will whirl on to New York as the 
artist develops and completes his pictures, while the writer can dictate his account to a 
stenographer. 


oO oO 

| Ш) y | LA € > * The Australian Photographic 
= Є i Jj =~ Journal"! proposes to issue an annual 
МХ S b " ^« under the comprehensive title of The 
aN (2 Australian Photographic Fournal Aunual 
i } ; : and Year Book of Photographic Societies 
J e of Australasia, Process Workers’ Com- 

4 \ a panion, and Photo-Tourists’ and Cyclists’ 
D 5 * Guide. In the preliminary announce- 


ment, the editor sketches out an exceed- 
ingly interesting book, and one which should be of great value to Australasian photographers. 
The Australian Fournal has lately been progressing very distinctly, and is а wonderfully 
well-con :ucted magazine. 


A New Frerch Periodical. —We have received the first number of a new French 
quarterly entitled La Mise au Point. | 


Gut Licht, the Year Book ot ** Apollo" for 1893 is a handy little volume; the text and 
iilu-trations are both good. 


The Photographers’ Diary of Letts & Co. is of a convenient size for the pocket, and 
contains a little Tourists’ Directory, and pages for entering expenses, memoranda, diary, etc. 


Technical Photography and Biockmaking of a very high order are to be seen in the 
illustrations to an article on ** Rookwood Pottery " in the current issue of The Art Journal. 


Many good practical articles are contained іп the Photographers’ and Lanternist 5 
Subhiement to the Bazaar. Besides this the current issue contains the result of a competition. 
the winning prints being of a high order of meri'. 


_A Christmas Card from Port Elizabeth. —A souvenir consisting of a number ot 
min:ature photograms of events and personages interesting to Port Elizabethians has been 
sent as by J. W. Goldsbrough & Sons, the ** Russell Studio," Port Elizabeth, South Africa. 


€o THE PHOTOGRAM. 


Photograms at the New Gallery. —^n exhibition of engravings, etchings, photograms 
and photogravures, is being held at the New Gallery, many fine reproductions of pictures by 
Sir Ed. Burne-Jones, Rosetti, and other living and deceased masters are shown. 


We have received а copy of the fournal of the Transactions of the Oxford University 
Scientific Club, which contains a lecture by Captain Abney on “ The Scientific Requirements 
of Color Photography,” this being the sixth Robert Boyle lecture delivered before the 
aforesaid club. The pamphlet is published by Henry Trewde, price ts. 

The Composition of ‘‘Ortol.’’—Vogel & Hanneke. of the Carlottenburg Technical . 
School, have examined J. Hauff's new developer ** Ortol," which they find to be a double salt 
of hydroquinone and methyl-ortho-amidophenol. It is highly commended both on account of 
its keeping and developing properties, whilst it is very susceptible to the influence of bromide. 


The British Journal Almanac seems to 
increase in size year by year at the rate of a 
geometrical progression. The present volume con- 
tains a large number of short pithy articles, mostly 
of a practical nature, and many illustrations, whilst 
the advertisements are legion. Our old friend is 
keeping up its well-earned reputation. 


Anthony's Annual for 1898 deserves notice 
for its beautiful printing, which is always a strong 
feature with the ‘ Bulletin." It contains many 
interesting articles and some good illustrations. 
We must protest, however, against one of the latter, 
entitled ** The End of the Romance," which is 
at once inartistic and ridiculous. The Annual in- 
cludes a useful section devoted to process work, 
and the whole will be much appreciated by photo- 
graphers. London: Percy Lund, Humphries & Co. 


** The Royal Navy List Diary and Naval 
Handbook '' has but little direct connection 
with photography, though it looks like proving 
invaluable to those who “go down to the sea in 
ships." Of course, to all who are interested in 
either our royal, our mercantile, or our pleasure 
navy, the mass of information, lists, tables, etc., is 
both of interest and of use. The diary portion 
provides ample space (a day on a page) of good, 
ruled paper, with two very useful adjuncts in the 
shape of an index to the diary and a number ot 
pages for memoranda. Price three shillings nett; 
postage fourpence; abroad eightpence. London: 
Witherby & Co., High Holborn. 


A Bibliography of X-Ray Literature 
and Research, 1896-7, by Charles E. S. Phillips. 
Price 5/- (London: The Electrician, Limited, 
Salisbury-court, Fleet-street, Е.С) А well. 
considered scheme, carried out with much care 
and judgment, has resulted in a book which should 
prove an absolute necessity to the radiographer 
who would really know the history of his subject, 
and the work that has been done upon it. As 
preliminary chapters are given а * Historical 
Retrospect” and “Practical Hints," both by the 
editor. The bibliography which forms the body of —« cuspense.” BY JOSEPH JOBLING. 
the book is arranged alphabetically, many entries Crowded out from “ Photograms of '97." 
appearing under author's name as well as subject, 
and cross references being freely used. In very many cases, where it appears advisable, the 
gist of the communication referred to in the bibliography is given in a few lines. The only 
fault we have to find with the book is an apparent partial ignoring of the photographic side. 
There is no reference whatever to the relative sensitiveness of different plates, and we fail 
to find any particulars of the many methods of attempting to increase that sensitiveness 
—which surely should be found in a bibliography. We do not wonder at the omission of 
the few original matters which have appeared in our own pages, but it does seem strange 
that papers recorded in the онуна! of the R.P.S. should be over-looked, since that journal 
is one of the authorities quoted. We have directed attention to this defect in previous 
books dealing with radiography. Another puzzle is the apparent ignoring of the ** Archives of 
the Róntgen Ray," which surely has contained some matters worthy of record in such a 
bibliography. One other very small matter, probably a printer's error, is the price (four 
shillings) quoted for A. B. Chatwood's book. This should be one shilling. 
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A Lanterm Slide Vice.—The excellent little apparatus 
shown in thef[ figure is made by William Tylar, 41 High- 
street, Aston, Birmingham. Lanternists will find it most 


BY GEO. D. KETTLEWELL. 
(Hon. mention, Postcard Competition.) 


Crowded out from " Photograms of '97.' 


Manufacturers sending apparatus for examination and 
notice, should state distinctly whether, and when, they wish 


$t returned. We specially request that all articles which are 
not too bulky. be deposited in our public Reading-room for at 
least six weeks from date of issue of the magazine in which 
they ave noticed. 


The following are the new advertisers, and most important 
new goods advertised in the present sssue (with possible 
omissions of those received at the last minute). 

In writing to advertisers please mention THE PHOTOGRAM, 


New Goods, etc, Advertised. 


Oxy-Incandescent Gaslight. О. Sichel & Co. 
Lighting Apparatus. Salmon & Son. 
Enlargements. Wilfred Emery 

Fine Art Photograms. Erdmann & Schanz. 

Тхи. Vanguard Manufacturing Co. 

Calcium Tube. David Allan. 

Collotype Prints. Fortescue, Wetherman & Co. Ltd. 
The “Talmer" Hand Camera. Talbot & Eamer. 

“ Dipkenal.” Pronk, Davis & Co. 


NOVELTIES. 


Adams & Co. have removed from 81 Aldersgate-street, 
E.C. to 26 Charing Cross-road, W.C.. thus concentrating all 
their business under one roof. This firm intends shortly to 

lace a new hand-camera on the market. The series will be 
[own as the “ Adams de Luxe." and will be fitted with the 
new Dallmeyer stigmatic lens working at /:6. or a Zeiss 
convertible anastigmat. 
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useful.. 


An Ingenious Damp-Proof Tin to hold platinotype 
paper has just been invented by David Allan, doing away 
entirely with the necessity for rubber bands. The tin 
has an air-tight lid at each end; one being devoted 
to the calcium chloride asbestos and the other to the paper, 
the former being separated from the latter by the usual 
perforated zinc. 


LANTERN SLIDE VICE. 


Chromo-photography.— Walford & Co., of New Bridge- 
street, E.C., are introducing a new method for producing 
colored photograms. Although a mechanical process, there 
seems to be a greater control than usual over the results. 
Mr. George Haité acts as art adviser to the company. 


The Eastman Photographic Materials Co., Ltd., 
have removed their wholcsale premises and general offices 
from 115-117 Oxford-street, W., to 44 Clerkenwell-road, E.C., 
and all business communications should be sent to this 
address in future. The new premises are well situated for 
the despatch of business, the threc floors containing an area 
of 16,000 square feet. The retail premises at 115-117 Oxford- 
street, will be carried on at that address as heretofore. 


A New Thing in Bromide Papers is manufactured by 
the Nepera Chemical Co., and named Velox Paper, samples 
of the various varieties of which have been sent to us by the 
British Agents, Griffin & Co., of Garrick-street, Strand. 
We feel certain that this make of paper, when its advantages 
are known, will have a large circle of users. Briefly put, 
Velox papers are very slow Bromide papers, and offer all the 
advantages of such. There are four kinds giving all the 
variety that is required:—Carbon, a smooth surface paper of 
even texture; Rough, a paper having a somewhat coarse 
texture; Glossy, an enamel surface paper; and Special Glossy 
a paper intended for soft effects. The prices are, per dozen, 
3, 6d.; 4, 1/-; $, 2/-; tf. 4/2. Chief amongst the advantages 
due to the extreme slowness of the papers are, firstly, the 
large amount of light that can be used in the manipulations 
and the great latitude in exposure. The packet may be 
opened in a room lighted by gas (or weak daylight) with the 
flame turned down; the exposure may be made to the flame 
raised, and then on turning down the flame. the development 
can be proceeded with 6 or 7 fect away. This is a very great 
advantage both to the large and small users of bromide 
papers. 

As a guide to exposure, the makers give for negatives of 
average density 1 to 8 seconds (with the frame held a few 
feet away from the window) to diffused daylight. With an 
ordinary gas jet 6 inches away, we find 1 to 14 minutes is 
sufficient. Cf course for negativesabove half-plate it is better 
to increase this distance (and consequently the exposure) in 
order to get even illumination. 
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Developments may be made with any of the following 
formule :— 


AMIDOL. 
Water = ма va as 4 025. 
Sodium Sulphite, crystals pure 200 grains. 
Amidol ,.. te - zu m 20 grains. 
10% Bromide of Potassium solution, about 5 drops. 

METOL. 

Water 26 T р T IO ozs. 
Metol : а " р 24 24 grains. 
Sodium Sulphite, crystals pure 2^ 4 oz. 
Sodium Carbonate crystallized .. 240 grains. 


10% Вготійе of Potassium solution, about 20 7rops. 
METOL-QUINOL. 


Water 10 025. 
Metol T 25 г Ж К 7 grains. 
Sodium Sulphite, crystals pure és 4 oz. 
Hydroquinone .. T e 30 grains. 
Sodium Carbonate crystallized 600 grains. 


10% Bromide of Potassium solution, about 10 drops. 


Development is very quick, and directly it is finished the 
prints should be placed in the fixing baih. which is recom- 
mended to be made of water 20 ozs, hypo 5 ozs., with a few 
drops of acetic acid, or add say 1 oz. common powdered alum. 
The fixation takes place in from five to ten minutes, and 
then wash half hour in running water. The glossy prints 
may have a higher surface given to them by squeezing to 
talced glass or to ferrotype plate. Sometimes streaks will 
appear on the glossy paper, but these may be removed by 
clearing with weak ferricyanide of platinum and hypo. 


_One of the neatest things we have seen for a long 
time is the dark-room contained in a Davenport, devised by 
David Allan, 157 Whitfield-street, W. In the usual way 
this useful piece of furniture can be employed as an ordinary 
Davenport writing-desk, a space being provided for the 
storage of stationery. When a dark-room is needed, 
however, the photographer has only to say “ Hey! presto!" 
and lift up the top of th 


will find a well-ventilated chamber, containing a lead-lined 
sink, alarge pane of ruby glass, with a bracket outside the 
chamber for a lamp, a cistern of water, and shelves tor 
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e desk, and the thing is done. He, 


deveiopers and other accessories. Beneath is a tank to 
hold the waste water from the sink, and capable of containing 
three times the amount of waier in the cistern. This 


R 
| 


sounds like a fairy чогу, but it is quite true and the 
Davenport dark-room will no doubt prove a boon to many 
an amateur whose space is limited. 


CATALOGUE. 


C. P. Goerz, Optical Works, Berlin-Schóneberg, Germany. 
The little catalogue of lenses made by this firm contains 
several useful tables of conjugate foci, reducing tables, etc., 
in addition to the price list and descriptive matter. Besides 
this we have received a German catalogue of apparatus made 
by this firm, very fully illustrated, and giving several ex- 
amples of the work done by their Anschütz hand-camera 
and other similar apparatus. 


13,642.  Kinetoscope. А. Е. Parnaland, 42 Boulevard 
Bonne-Nouvelle, Paris. June 2oth, 1896. 

13,674. Lens Mount. A. Wrench, 50 Gray's Inn-road, 
London. June2oth, 1896. Relates to a method of mounting 
the lens on a camera or magic lantern so tbat the axis of the 
lens always remains radial to a centre in the focal plane 


when the lens is laterally displaced. The front ($, fig. XLI.) 


of the camera lies on the surface of a sphere, whose centre 
lies in the focal plane. The flange (л) of the lens mount is 
correspondingly shaped to fit on the surface (f). Two 
parallel slots (l, ) are made in the flange (^), and through 
these are passed guiding and clamping screws (А, А). In 
modifications the flange (/) is clamped bet ween two spherical 


surfaces. 
13,701. Shutter. W. Thompson, The Royal Institution 
Laboratory of Manchester; and H. Smith, 33 Withington- 


road, Whalley Range, Manchester. June 22nd, 1896. 
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Apparatus for Storing, exposing and developing 
rooklyn, U.S.A. 


13,912. 
plates without а dark-room. J. Landsing. 
June 23rd, 1896. 

13,918. Camera, with mechanism for setting the shutter 
and removing the exposed plate by the movement of a single 
handle. A. J. Boult, 111 Hatton-garden, London. June 
23rd, 1896. 

14.068. Shutter. W. Griffiths, Highgate-square, Moseley- 
road, Birmingham. June 25th, 1896 

14,332. Swivelling Coupling, for conveying the electric 
current to incandescent electric lamps. А. С. Adamson, 88 
Tabernacle-street, E.C. 


14,455. Atnetoscope. G. Richards, Suffolk House, 
Laurence Pountney-hill, London. June 30th, 1896. 
14,503. 


Hand Camera, with plate-changing arrangement. 
J. J. Clipsham, 25 Berry-street, Liverpool. Tune 3oth, 1336. 


Principal American Patents. 


591,346.  Sensitised Photographic Film. Wiliam У. 
Esmond, New York, N.Y. November 25th, 1896. 


591,347. Shutter. William V. Esmond, New York, N.Y. 
May 11th, 1897. 

591.466. Lens. Louis Gathman, Chicago, Ill. June 11th, 
189 


5- 
591,877. Camera Holder, Isaac F. Pheils, Woodville, 
Ohio. March 26:h. 1897. 
591,899. Regulating Rontgen Ray Tubes. Elihu Thom- 
son, Swampscott, Mass. August 4th. 1897. 
592,148. Photographic Plate Wrapper. 
Lindsay, Washington, D.C. May 8th, 1897. 
592,575. Stereopticon. William S. Scales, Everett, Mass. 
May 2151, 1895. 
593.010. Camera. Albert Н. Bromley, junior, Phila- 
d:lphia, Pa. October roth, 1896. 
593,024. Lens Cabinet. Ernest О. Kingsey, New York, 
N. December 2151, 1896. 
593.036. Mount. Paul J. Stuparich, San Francisco, Cal. 
October 13th, 1896. 
593.376.  Kinctographic Camera. Horatio J. Heinze, 
London, England. November 17th, 1896. 
594,036. ontgen Ray Tube. Henry L. Sayen, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. April 29th, 1897. 
594,094. Kinetoscope. Nicolay Nelson, Wankegan, Ill. 
June roth, 1897. 
534,120. Photographic Camera. Daniel P. O'Leary and 
Samuel В. Kull, New York, N.Y. July 22nd, 1896. 
ay Tubes. Martin P. 


594,143. Regulating Rontgen 
uly r7th, 1897. 


Rice, Schenectady, N.Y. j 
jeu e Rontgen Ray Tube. Irwin, W. Howell, Newark, 
N. 


August 26th, 1897. 


Clarence A. 


Natíonal Photographic Record 
Association. 


То the Editors: The PHOTOGRAM. 


Dear Str AND MavamM,—Having been asked to act as 
curator, pro. tem., of the above association, would you 
permit me to say that I shall be happy to receive photo- 
grams for the collection now being formed of objects of 
architectural, archzological, historical, or ethnological 
interest previous to their being deposited in the British 
Museum. Only unmounted photograms, printed in carbon, 
platinum, or other permanent process will be received, the 
standard size being whole plate. Contributions may be 
forwarded to me either tothe Royal Photographic Society, 
12 Hanover-square, or to the address following.—I remain, 
yours etc.. 

21 Avenue-road, 

Highgate, London. 


GEO. SCAMELL, 
Hon. Sec. 


To the Editors: Тнв PHOTOGRAM. 

DEAR SiR AND Mapam,—I am collecting photos to illus- 
trate a book on " The Human Race," and should be greatly 
obliged if you would be so kind as to insert а par іп The 
Photogram to say that I am willing to buy good, clear photos 
of typical men and women of any and all rates. They are to 
be reproduced (with full acknowledgement) by half-tone 
blocks, and the larger they are the better. Half-plates 
mizht in some cases be enlarged, or even quarter-plates, 
but they must be strong and clear. So many people пом-а- 
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days travel with cameras that there are probably many who 
have taken really valuable photos such as an ethnologist 
might inue = Believe me, yours faithfully, 
7 Cowley-street, Henry N. HuTCHINSON. 
Westminster, S. W. 


To the Editors : THE PHOTOGRAM. 


Dear Sir AND MADAM,—May I draw attention to the 
memorial which it is proposed to institute in honor of 
Henry Fox Talbot? Everyone will be aware of the 
inestimable value of ** Fox Talbot" researches. Indeed but 
for them modern photography would have no existence. 
Yet it is a fact, hardly creditable to the photographic 
community that no permanent mark of appreciation of his 
labor has been made. At Bry-sur-Marne stands a monument 
to Daguerre; Chalons can show one to Nicephore Niépce; 
but Lacock in Wiltshire. the home of the Talbots, can 
display no sign of public gratitude. Surely, sir, we in 
England, who may justly claim to take the leading place in 
photographic science, art and manufacture, are not going to 
be behind our French neighbors in recognising the man 
to whom we owe the foundation of our craft. The memorial 
proposed is the restoration of the chancel of Lacock Church, 
where Fox Talbot's father and many of his ancestors as far 
back as the sixteenth century are buried. It is probable 
that a more distinctively memorial character will be given 
to some definite feature in the chancel, such as a window, 
but the whole chancel will be commemorative, the necessary 
de have been prepared by the architect, Mr. Harold 

reakspear, whose perspective drawing of the exterior was 
exhibited at the exhibition of the Royal Academy. A 

amphlet giving further particulars can be obtained from 

ir.C. H. Talbot, Lacock Abbey, Chippenham, and sub- 
scriptions may be sent to the “ Fox Talbot Memorial Fund,” 
Capital and Counties’ Bank, Chippenham. I feel sure, sir, 
that you will sympathise with the idea of a memorial and 
will allow your readers to express their views on the 
question.—Yours faithfully, 

Swindon, G. E. Brown. 

Wilts. 

[Whilst heartily sympathising with the desire to erect a 
memorial to Fox Talbot, to whom the present generation 
owes an immense debt, we must confess that we see no very 
direct connection between the discovery of photography and 
the repair of a chancel.—Ebps.] 


The ** Process Photogram ’’ records all the progress 
of, and gives all the news of interest to, the photo- 
mechanical craft, in addition to the whole of the matter and 
illustrations appearing in The Photogram. As the principal 
advances in photography are, at present, on photo- 
mechanical lines, The Process Photogram is a necessity to 
the amateur or professional who wishes to be thoroughly 
informed. 

Price 6d.; post free, 8d. To order only, from Dealers 
and Newsagents. 


Principal Contents of Process Section, 
PAGE 
Inking Rollers and their Adaption to the Needs of 
Process Workers. By Thos. Bolas, F.C.S., F.I.C. 17 
Some Notes on the Methods of Preparing Originals 
for Process Reproduction. By Antoine Vizet : 20 
Photo-Ceramics in Three Colors. By P. C. Duchochois 23 
Collotype Grain for Ziuco and Lithograpby M ; 26 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 


Anatomy in Portraiture . З : : " А А 
Choice of the Point of Sight. Ву С. Н. Niewengloski 38 
Portraiture. No. I.—Characterisation, Posing and 


Lighting. By A. Horsley Hinton . х i , 41 
Apparatus for Enlarging, Reducing, Copying, Etc. 

By Е. C. Lambert, М.А. . ; ; i ^ ; 43 
Applied Photography. No. 11.—To Surveying . ; 47 
Reversal. By C. F. Townsend. Е.С.5. 5 є ; So 
Stereoradiograms. By A. E. Livermore 52 
Notes from America. By the Authors ; А , 53 
Everyday Hints. No. 6.—Toning Baths. By W. 

Ethelbert Henry, CE. . 55 


Practical Work. 56; Current Topics, 58; Prints, 60; 
Trade, 62; Patents, 63; Correspondence, 64. 
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FEET ES EE LES EE CET EE FES ECE FEF 
THE BEAUTY OF DETAIL. 


By CHARLES FRANCE. 


IN THE reaction from the fashion set by the “dead sharp 
all over" school, the majority of photographers run 
the risk of forgetting that one of the great charms—if 
not the greatest charm — of photography is its 
power of rendering detail. Each form of expres- 
_ sion, whether it be in art or in literature, has а 
beauty peculiar to itself, and possesses the power 
of recording some phase of thought, or some 
aspect of nature better than any other method. 
Moreover, not only does it render the facts or 
fancies in its particular department better than 
any other method could possibly render it under 
any conditions whatsoever, but the best effect is 
the easiest to obtain, supposing the correct 
process be employed. The aspect of nature that photography renders easiest 
is detail, and there is no other method by which detail can be pictüred with 
such beauty or with such truth. Broad effects can be given at least as well, 
and with greater ease, by hand work pure and simple, but no artist can 
reproduce fine detail, except at an enormous cost in time and labor, and then 
the result is less beautiful and less true than that given by photography. 

The aim in true art should be to get the best out of a process that it is 
capable of yielding, and to use every tool for the work most appropriate to it. 
In engineering (smile not, O precious reader! Some of our greatest artists 
have been great engineers, like Leonardo da Vinci, to whom we owe several 
of the finest bridges in Italy) every work has its appropriate tools; in 
architecture the style of the building varies according to the use for which it 
is intended; in poetry the form of the metre varies according to the ideas the 
writer wishes to express, the merry frivolity of the ballad, and the refined 
dignity of the sonnet being equally appropriate in their own spheres. 
Shakespeare might have succeeded in expressing the happy carelessness of 

“ Under the greenwood tree," 
in the form of a sonnet, but knew better than to attempt it. 

It is just as difficult to get fine detail by using water-color as it is easy to 
obtain it through photographic means, so that the beauty of water-color 
consists in laying it on in broad washes, and applying one color before 
another has had time to dry. These effects, which constitute the beauty of 


the process, are easy to obtain, so that the use of water-color should be 
confined to such work. In photography the converse is the case and, 
speaking generally, photographers would do well to confine their attention to 
the rendering of work containing detail. Not that I wish to disparage much 
excellent work that has been accomplished in reproducing atmospheric and 
similar effects, but these are not so suitable for the art of the camera as 
subjects containing detail. For scme unaccountable reason connected with 
fashion it seems to be considered vulgar to photograph detail. No doubt the 
fashion will swing round to the other extreme in the course of a few years, 
and the exhibitions will Бе filled with photograms of Hampstead, showing 
the flies on the dome 
of St. Paul’s. When 
this period does arrive, 
the atmospheric and 
similar broad effects 
will be looked upon 
with equal disfavor 
to that shown now to 
photograms of detail. 

Photographers need 
have no fear of ex- 
hausting the subject 
when they once com- 
mence upon work ot 
this kind. The wealth 
of loveliness that lies 
before them is un- 
bounded. That is the 
advantage of studying 
detail, the subject is 
so endless. Магѕһ- 
land, rolling home- 


pine forests and 
mountains are beauti- 
ful,intensely beautiful, 
each in its own way, 
but much of this 
beauty is due to color, 
with which  photo- 
graphy cannot deal. 
The beauty of detail, 
on the other hand, 
does not depend on 
| color, but on the detail 
DEEP IN. THE WOODS. BY CHARLES FRANCE. itself: on the endless 

| | arranging and re- 
arranging of lines. In the winter, every spinney with its tree trunks—satiri- 
barked for the beeches, and rugged for the chestnuts, elms and oaks; the 
tracery of the branches; the mosses round the giant roots, the fir cones and 
beech mast. In the spring the detail of the young leaves, each branch being 
an almost endless study in itselt; the hedgerows full of primroses and blue- 
bells. In the summer the full beauty of flower and fruit. Will not this 
content the photographer? Again, take the old walls, grey with many- 
textured moss and lichen; the boulders in the streams, each with its quotum 
of grass, and weed and fern; or the old tiled roof nearly sweeping the ground 
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county landscapes, . 


— 2. — ee ee 


and covered with patches of house leek and stone-crop; or the endless bird- 
life, with its nests and eggs; the raised bank with its rabbit warren and 
smaller deer than rabbits, such as the exquisite little shrews and field mice; 
even the mail-clad beetle and the humble snail, many varieties of which 
are extremely beautiful. Is not this enough? With the exception of a few 
earnest workers, including Mrs. Cadby, R. B. Lodge, and the Brothers 
Kearton, this immense field where photography is in its true element, and is 
indisputably an art, where no plagiarism is possible, where every leaf and 
every blade of grass has a beauty of its own, and is a picture in itself, lies 


practically untouched. 
S я 3 
ANATOMY IN PORTRAITURE. 


ONSIDERING now the several parts of 
the body, as far as we have to deal 
with them and leaving the most 
important study of the head for a 

special chapter, we come to the neck. Its 
support is the spinal column ; of muscles 
we distinguish the head bender (fig. 7 c K) 
and the sterno-mastoid muscles (fig. 4 C 
and c, Z) ; and then there are the trapezius 
muscles (fig. 4 c f, L) which commence at 
the back of the сай and continue to (the 
shoulder. The sterno-mastoids start from 
the back of the ear and stretch towards the 
junction of the collar-bones and the sternum; 
they contract when the head is inclined 
(fig. 2 a К) and become more visible when 
the skin is stretched through turning the 
head to one side (fig. 2 c and d, К? and K*), 
or particularly when simultaneously in. 
clining and turning the head (fig. 3 C K5). 

ч The broad neck muscle principally i 
the turning of neck and head, and becomes outlined as in M (fig. 3, a 
and с). The trapezius is brought into play when laying the head back, 
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and as a rule it is strongly developed in those athletes who carry heavy 
burdens on the head. The larynx (fig. 4 4 М and 7 a N) in its external 
cartilaginous part is usually called the Adam's apple, which only becomes 
prominent at the period of puberty, especially in the male, whose larynx 
generally is more developed ; when particularly prominent at a later period of 
life it 1s often con- 
current with illness 
(consumption). The 
upper front part of 
the neck is very little 
visible in a man, on 
account of being 
generally covered by 
the beard. The 
movements of the 
neck. re very 
numerous, and con- 
sequently its mus- 
cular activity is 
considerable, yet the 
turning of the head 
is limited to a semi- 
circle, even the exe- 
cution of a quarter turn of the neck to one side requiring extraordinary 
muscular exertion (fig. C and c). The movability, however, depends upon 
the length of the neck, the muscular strength and the thickness of the fatty 
tissues, which are more pronounced in the female sex ; very often movability 
is not the same to both sides. The strong development of the neckfolds in 
the female is due to the prevalance of fatty tissue, causing the female form to 
appear rounder and more graceful. The muscular activity of the trunk, as 
far as its exterior movements are concerned, is not very considerable ; the 
greatest movement takes place in bending the body forward, whilst bending 
backward is only possible to a slight degree, not on account of the absence 


of the proper muscles, but because the spinal column is as a гие too little 
exercised ; that this is the case is well shown by studying the performances 
of some acrobats. Lateral turning of the trunk may be performed whilst 
sitting down ; in the upright position, however, the pelvic region would par- 
ticipate in the movement. 
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The shoulder movements are limited to up and down motions (fig. 6 
and ба) produced by the trapezius (Т) and pectoral muscles, and to forward 
and backward motions produced by the pectoral muscle and muscle .$. The 
muscles of the trunk are of little interest for us, since they are always hidden 
by clothing, but we must not overlook the changes which clothing may 
produce on the body. By wearing a belt or tight lacing, the abdomen above 
the pelvis is compressed, particularly in the case of ladies wearing corsets, 
which press the fatty and muscular tissues of the lower chest upwards, 
enlarging the breasts and lifting the latter toward the neck. Not only the 
tissues of the shoulder but also the shoulder-bones are thus pressed up, and 
the neck is frequently shortened thereby to the extent of 14in. to 2in. Fig. 11 
illustrates this, though only in a moderate degree. Similarly by shifting the 


internal organs like liver, kidneys and 
intestines downward the abdomen and 
pelvis become enlarged, the movements of 
the trunk limited and sometimes entirely 
prevented. All these phenomena are still 
more accentuated in the sitting position, 
when the abdomen meets with the thighs. 

Coming now to the extremities, we find that the skeleton of the arms 
consists of the humerus in the upper arm, the forearm bones and the hand- 
bones, connected at the elbow and the wrist respectively. The most 
prominent muscles in the upper arm are the trapezius, the biceps and the 
triceps, of which the first-named does the lifting and the forward and back- 
ward movement of the arm (fig. 1 C), and when contracted is visible from the 
back (fig. 6 and C, a, O); the biceps asserts itself when bending the arm, 
particularly when this movement is connected with some exertion (fig. 8 a 
and C, and fig. 1 a); the triceps is brought into action on stretching the arm 
(fig. ga and C). The bones of the forearm are the ulna and radius, the 
elbow being the upper part of the ulna, whilst the radius articulates with the 
wrist; the forearm muscles actuate the hand and fingers; outwardly we see 
the radius muscle and the elbow muscle (U, fig. 6, 6a and 5), but they are 
not much contracted when exercised. Fig. ro shows the above muscles of 
the upper arm as they appear when at rest. 
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PORTRAITURE. 


Bv A. HonsrEv HINTON. 


L—CHARACTERISATION: 
POSING AND LIGHTING. 


( Continued.) 


THE OFFICE OF DESIGN OR COMPOSITION. 


10 THE man who does not instinctively understand 
= what composition means, and does not naturally 

feel the desire for harmonious and symmetrical design, 

I know of nothing so difficult to teach him. Com- 

position may to some extent be reduced to a set of 
rules, to be followed until in a very little time 
we shall find them break down, perhaps in the 
case of a difficult subject, when we are most in 
need of assistance. 

It is not within the intention of this article 
to give instances of good and bad posing, nor 
to give instructions in posing, though one may 
in passing refer to the fact that the average 
man sitting in an ordinary chair, with the 
consciousness that he is sitting for his portrait, slides down into the chair so 
that head, body, arms and legs all form similarly inclined lines (fig. 1). This 
is not the pose which is ‘ practically self-determined by the’ characteristic to 
be emphasised," to quote the maxim I have laid down. Attract his attention 
and arouse his interest, in other words, ** make him sit up," and we at once 
get a more interesting set of lines, and a much more emphatic pose (fig. 2). 
Excite his attention still more, or get him to enter into discussion, and so 
unwittingly move himself in response to the greater restlessness of his mind, 
and a still more animated pose and disposition of parts may result (fig. 3) ; or 
again, he may take up a more 
reposeful and thoughtful posi- 
tion, as in fig. 4. In the last 
two positions we have arrange- 
mentsof lineswhich are pleasing 
as compositions, and one might / 
very easily in like manner pro- . 
duce a sort of pattern book of 
well composed positions, but 
that I think the teaching from 
such could not but be pernicious, 
and is opposed to the principle = 
which I feel should underlie 
good portraiture. FIG. I. FIG. 2. FIG. 3. 


ARBITRARY OR STEREOTYPED POSES. 


I have known professional portraitists always carrying with them a sketch 
book wherein to jot down a rough outline of any pleasing pose they may 
chance to see in the street, public conveyance, or elsewhere, but beyond its 
utility as a means of cultivating observation, the practice seems wrong. In 
the first place it will lead the photographer to force upon some sitter a pose 
which was part and parcel of someone else, of whose temperament it was the 
outward manifestation ; and again, it leads to that constantly evidenced evil 
of a photographer showing a preference for certain prescribed poses, and 
repeating them in nearly every sitter. If, as I have suggested, the pose 
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should be characteristic of each individual, and should be suggested by each 
separate subject, a regulation formula in poses must be wrong, and must end 
in mannerism which almost looks as though each individual sitter bore part 
of the personality belonging the photographer. In the case of what one may 
call fancy pictures or figure studies, this is as desirable as it is undesirable in 
the ordinary portrait, in which the sitter expects to see himself and nothing 
but himself. 

Here it occurs to me to add a caution 
against allowing the two hands to be 
separately occupied. This is, of course, 
almost entirely a question of composition, 
and one which the photographer may take 
into his own hands, and upon which he may 
use his judgment with but little restraint. 
The hands, even though kept discreetly 
subdued in tone, will always—next to the 
face, and even at times before the face— 
form points of attraction and interest, and 
hence it will be seen that with the face and 
two hands all separately disposed, the re- 
verse of a concentrated and reposeful com- 
position will result. Because a man has two hands there is no reason for 
finding separate occupation for both, notwithstanding the adage which 
foretells the mischevious employment which is furnished for idle hands from 
outside and disreputable sources. I have endeavored to suggest this in figs. 
5, 5a, 6, 6a, and 7, 7a. 

I would rather not in this article quote examples of the work of living 
men, but speaking from recollection I think one will find that in Mr. 
Hollyer’s and in Mr. Crooke’s work there is no such thing as a stereotyped 
pose, and the same might be doubtless said of other equally well-known 
portrait professors, but that many others do not so often exhibit their regular 
portrait work as they do fancy pictorial studies, or else they confine them- 
selves to heads, in which composition becomes a more simple matter, and 
** posing " comes to be considered from a slightly different point of view. 

The arrangement of the limbs, and 
especially the hands, so as to avoid an 
unpleasing, if not ridiculous result, is 
a notorious difficulty with many less 
skilful workers, and the simple head and 
shoulders, or that greater enormity, the 
** vignette," is resorted to, and thus one 
of the most powerful means of securing 
characterisation is sacrificed. Surely if 
we are serious in our work, such difficulty, 
if we feel it to be such, is the very thing 
to be wrestled with before going a step 
further. I presume that we are serious, 

FIG. 5A. FIG. 6. because the man who takes portraits for 

a livelihood, merely because circum- 

stances have not made him a bank clerk, or a provision merchant, and who 

cares only to sell the greatest number of articles—portraits or otherwise—in 

a given number of years, is probably not the man who reads The Photogram, 
and hence need not be taken into account. 

I have endeavored, then, to suggest that the composition of the figure 
should be determined and controlled by what may appear naturally character- 
istic of the sitter; also by what may, together with the management of the 
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light, accentuate or emphasise the peculiarity which suggests itself as 
characteristic, and thirdly, by the sense of symmetry and design, just so far 
as to avoid an arrangement of lines or disposition of parts which shall be 
displeasing to the spectator. An excellent exercise would be to obtain one of 
those grim, many-jointed models, supplied by the artists’ colorman under the 
name of lay figure, and practice the disposition of the limbs, and especially 
to measure the relative heights of such articles of furniture with which it, or 
on which it is proposed to pose one’s sitter. Reference to these ** accessories ” 
will be made hereafter. 

Now, if for a moment we come to consider the management of head only, 
or head and shoulders, it might seem, perhaps, that having less to manage, 
the task is easier; but it should be remembered that if there is less to attend 
to, there is also less to help us to express the personal characteristics of the 
sitter, and hence the greater need of doing more, or being more fastidious 
about the right management, of what little we have. Nothing but actual 
experience will show us how much difference is gained by the very slightest 
turn of the head, or the least possible variation of the light. A very well- 
known and successful photographer in the Midlands, tells me that he usually 
pays most attention to the left side of the face, which he says he finds in the 
majority to be the more characteristic side. To accept such a rule seems 

very injudicious, and I am 

convinced that facts do not 

fully support it. It is quite 

easy to conceive of a 

thoughtful worker dropping 

= into the way of deducing 

such rules from the chance 

succession of sitters in 

which some such condition 

obtains. As probably every 

portraitist knows, in 99 per 

cent. of people the nose 

FIG. 6A. FIG. 7. FIG. 7А. does not divide the face 

into two equal portions, and 

by tending slightly to one side or the other, makes the side towards which it 

turns narrower than the other. Moreover, with that delightful irregularity 

which stamps every thing which is not machine made, the features are smaller 

on one side than the other, and no face 15 accurately symmetrical, as is no 
leaf or flower, nor any two blades of grass exactly alike. 

One well-known writer has said that the smaller side of the face is the 
one to choose, and in speaking of this to a successful portrait photogrepher, 
he at once pointed to his own face, which, being naturally long and thin was 
seen to disadvantage on the narrower side, and certainly did not bear out the 
rule as to whether this side or that best expresses the character of the sitter; 
there can be no hard and fast rule, and the selection must rest with the 
photographer. His right judgment in this matter must be largely intuitive, 
and will indicate his fitness for the profession he has adopted, whilst, of 
course, his perceptions and even instinctive judgment will be improved and 
quickened by practice. 

Even the best-trained man must err sometimes, for what photographer 
does not produce, every year, a certain percentage of failures. Тһе со- 
operation of, and a certain compromise between so many factors makes the 
wholely successful portrait a very complex thing, especially as there alwavs 
remains that unaccountable factor of how the sitter sees, or fancies himself 
to be, and how his friends see him; and yet another factor, his physical or 
mental condition at the time of sitting. A man with a weight upon his 
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mind, or upon his chest, is not the same in aspect as on the day when he has 
made a good business bargain or is free from dispeptic sufferings. 

Perhaps, when feeling surprise at the disapproval expressed by a sitter 
we do not fully realise how variable and how susceptible to internal and 
external influences 15 the human face, and as the photographer has usually to 
depend on a single visit or sitting there is a good deal of chance in the work, 
and more truth than one wants to admit in the remark I once heard fall from 
one of our most admired London portraitists, ** Good photography is largely 
a fluke." 

And now as I suppose it must needs be many a year ere the public will 
cease to demand the popular vignette head and shoulders, and hence it must 
be long before the professional can refuse to execute it, a word or two must be 
said there anent. The figure which may be allowed to comfortably recline 
slightly in his chair for other **styles" must needs sit bolt upright for the 
vignette, and one shoulder must be level with the other. 

In the plain or printed-out portrait any inclination of the head or inequality 
of the shoulders is accounted for by the general pose of the figure, 
but this is not so in the vignette, from which all key to the position of 
the figure is cut out. The head and shoulder vignette may equally be from 
standing, kneeling, or sitting figure, and hence, as there is nothing to explain 
the position of head and shoulders there should be nothing in them to require 
explanation. If the figure be allowed to lean back in the chair the chest or 
such portion as is left in the print becomes disproportionately exaggerated, 
and the face is apt to be foreshortened, some thrust a cushion behind the 
shoulders, or use a chair with padded back to keep the figure erect. Arms 
and hands can no longer be called into use, and these artificial conditions, 
together with the equally artificial shading oft, which is an affectation and 
apes the appearance of a purposely unfinished drawing would of itself give 
me a distaste for the vignette, which is happily becoming vearly more rare 
outside the place of business or show case. 

At this point we may, I think, profitably turn attention to the question of 
backgrounds when I think we shall again see the application of some of the 
principles I have tried to suggest. 


S я SS 


PHOTOGRAPHIC RESIDUES. 
By C. Е. Townsenp, F.C.S. 


HE recovery of photographic residues is a matter that should be under- 
taken by every photographer who works on the large scale, but it is 
scarcely worth the while of the amateur, or of professional photo- 
graphers in a very small way of business, to trouble about it, 

especially now that silver is so cheap. Nevertheless the recovery of residues 
is part of the photographer's craft, and is a subject that should interest 
everyone. 

First and foremost it will be well to consider what substances will have to 
be dealt with. The sensitive material in plates and silver printing papers 
consists of chloride, bromide, iodide, and nitrate of silver, either singly or in 
various proportions. The nitrate of silver would be removed in washing, or 
precipitated by the chlorides in the water, but the other salts remain in the 
emulsion or albumen until the plate or paper reaches the fixing bath. Here 
the silver salts come in contact with thiosulphate of soda (**hypo"), and 
those portions that have not been acted upon by light and the developer are 
converted into thiosulphate of silver, which combines with another portion of 
sodium thiosulphate to form a double silver-sodium thiosulphate, so that at 
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least two chemical proportions of the thiosulphate are required to dissolve 
one of a silver salt. Practically it may be taken that every five ounces of 
“hypo” is capable of dissolving two ounces of actual silver, and although 
the saturation point is never reached in ordinary work, an old fixing bath 
contains a large proportion of silver. The developer, especially if it contains 
much bromide, dissolves out part of the silver bromide in the emulsion, but 
the solution is so dilute that the silver is not worth saving. 
_ When the fixing bath works too slowly to be trusted, it should be emptied 
into some storage vessel. It is not a bad plan to have two fixing baths; 
when the first begins to be exhausted the negative can, after a short sojourn 
in this bath, receive a thorough fixing in the second. Sodium thiosulphate 
is so cheap that no saving is effected under this head, but it is an advantage 
to have the residues as concentrated as possible. Тһе best receptacle for the 
fixing baths is an empty petroleum cask, as suggested by Robert Pringle.* 
The cask should be fitted with a wooden tap about four inches from the 
| bottom, which is raised a 
sufficient distance from 
gu {һе ground to allow of a 
; X pail being placed under- 
neath. In the middle of 
the bottom of the cask a 
round hole shóuld be cut 
to receive a long tight- 
hitting wooden plug. 
Liver of sulphur is 
employed to throw the 
silver out of solution. 
Chemically speaking, liver 
of sulphur is a mixture of 
various sulphides of potas- 
sium, made by fusing 
sulphur with potassium 
carbonate. Апу 
soluble sulphide 
would do equally 
well, but liver of 
sulphur 15 the 
most convenient. 
A solution is made 
of the material, 
which is added to the accumulated fixing baths and washings in the cask. 
Silver sulphide is formed, and as this is insoluble it sinks to the bottom of 
the cask. The liver of sulphur varies considerably in composition, so that it 
is difficult to make a definite statement as to how much is required to pre- 
cipitate the silver. Roughly, it may be taken that one ounce of liver of 
sulphur should be used for every four ounces of ‘‘hypo” dissolved in the 
fixing bath. The best way, however, is to test the solution to make sure that 
the silver is all precipitated. With this object in view, about an inch of the 
solution from the cask is taken in a clean measuring glass, and a few drops 
of the liver of sulphur solution are added to it. If no turbidity is caused, the 
silver has all been precipitated; but if the reverse is the case, more liver 
of sulphur must be added to the contents of the cask. 

When the barrel becomes nearly full of solution, the latter, tested to see 
that all the silver is removed from it, is drawn off through the cock in the 
side of the cask and thrown away. In course of time the sludge of silver 

sulphide will rise to the level of the tap, when the sludge must be run out 
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through the hole at the bottom. Underneath the outlet is placed a pail, or a 
large funnel covered with two thicknesses of cotton rag to act as a filter. 
The plug is withdrawn, and the sludge is allowed to fall on to the filter, 
which retains the silver sulphide but allows the water to pass through. The 
excess of water 15 squeezed out of the material in the cloth, and the residue is 
labelled ** Silver Sulphide,” and despatched to the refiners to be reduced. 

The washings, drippings, developers, etc., from wet-plate negatives, 
should be saved and treated with the washings from the toning-room. ‘The 
latter should always be saved, being stored in a similar receptacle to that used 
for the fixing baths. A large quantity of the soluble silver salts are already 
precipitated as chlorides by reaction with the chlorides in the wash-water, so 
that, instead of using liver of sulphur, common salt is used to precipitate the 
whole of the silver as chloride. This is filtered off from the water in a similar 
manner to the sulphide, and done up separately, being labelled **Silver Chloride." 

All the clippings of sensitised paper and spoiled prints should be reduced 
toan ash. This process is accomplished їп a piece of iron stove-pipe about 
two feet long. About a third of the way from the bottom is a grating of iron 
wire, with holes drilled underneath it to supply the air necessary for combus- 
tion. Unless the paper is completely reduced to an ash the operation is of 
no use, and it is better to make a bundle of the clippings and send them to 
the refiner instead of sending a collection of half-charred paper. Gelatino- 
chloride papers receive the same treatment as ordinary sensitised paper; the 
former, however, being coated with emulsion, contain much less silver than 
albumenised paper, although the ash is much heavier owing to the sulphate 
of barium employed as a substratum on the paper. 

Ferrous sulphate has the power of reducing gold salts in solution to the 
metallic state. If a few drops of ferrous sulphate be added to some dilute 
chloride of gold, a bluish precipitate of metallic gold will soon form. Conse- 
quentlv, ferrous sulphate should be added to all disused toning baths, and 
when a sufficient amount of material has been accumulated, the precipitates 
should be sent to be refined. | 

The residues from platinum printing аге only worth saving if a very large 
quantity of material is used. The quantity of platinum in the paper is very 
small, the yellow color being due principally to iron salts. If, however, it is 
thought worth while to save the platinum wastes, the paper clippings and 
spoilt prints should be burnt in the same manner as with silver print 
trimmings, but they should not be mixed with the last-named on any account. 
Platinum is precipitated by ferrous sulphate in the same manner as gold, so 
that old platinum developers and solutions should be treated with ferrous 
sulphate, and the precipitates made into a separate parcel. 

At the refiner's the silver is recovered by fusing the different residues, 
either separately or together, with a lead flux. At the end of the operation 
the crucible is taken out of the furnace and broken, a button of metallic lead 
containing all the silver being found at the bottom. This is placed on a little 
dish of bone-ash called a **cupel," and heated again with a plentiful supply 
of air. Oxide of lead (litharge) is formed and sinks into the cupel, leaving 
the pure silver behind, which is weighed, melted, and run into an ingot 
mould. Each lot of residues may be refined separately, the button of silver 
being weighed at the end of the operation; or several lots may be refined at 
the same time. In this case each lot is thoroughly mixed and a sample 
taken, which is refined by itself, and the total amount of silver calculated 
from the small portion. 

In preparing wastes for the refiner, it is of the greatest importance that 
they be kept as clean and as free from admixture with rubbish as possible, the 
cost of refining depending largely on the purity of the residues. Besides 
the reductions in the furnace just described, there are other methods which 
can be performed in the ** wet way," but a good knowledge of chemistry is 
required to carry them out successfully. 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHY 
OF CLOUDS. 


[Abstracted from an article by T. VINcENT 
in the Bulletin de l'Association Belge de 
Photographie. The illustrations have 
been kindly lent by the Editor.) 


ET us congratulate ourselves on the 
adoption of the International Atlas 
of Clouds in all countries! Hence- 
forth a single classification and a 
single nomenclature will be in use 
everywhere. This Atlas, however, 
is far from complete, giving only a 
list of the principal types of clouds, 
as has been shown by H. Clayton, 

of the Blue Hill Observatory, Massachusetts, who found that the new classifi- 
cation was not sufficient to aid him in his researches. The best way of 
filling up the gaps in this Atlas is by collecting together a large number of 
cloud negatives, as the International Committee would be unlikely to leave 
their work incomplete in face of the irrefragible evidence furnished by gocd 
photograms. 

By collecting a number of cloud negatives, therefore, a great service 
would be rendered to meteorology, and to bring out the best results it would 
be necessary to commence by studying the classification and nomenclature 
recently adopted, and to make ourselves thoroughly familiar with the different 
types in the Atlas. In course of time when observing the sky, we should 
be struck by the differences between the clouds that pass before our eyes 
and those that have been defined and figured, and we should record by 
photography any aspects that appear to be new. 

This work would be more quickly brought to a conclusion if a large 
number of persons took part in it, and we believe that it will be useful to 
furnish amateurs with such indications as will permit them to produce 
successful results. The difficulty that faces us when we wish to photograph 
clouds is that the blue, which forms the background, is very actinic and 
impresses the plate as much as, or nearly as much as, the clouds. We 
should not trouble the reader with the following hints, if we had not often 
heard of the difficulties experienced by amateurs in photographing clouds. 
We shall not give a large number of varied processes, but that which we 
describe is easy to follow and gives excellent result. 

The lens we now employ is an anastigmat by Carl Zeiss, of Jena (1:8; 
F. 295 mm.). On the images of the clouds obtained by means of this 
objective three centimetres correspond to an angular measure of 5° 44/. This 
relation is very convenient in examining details (small cumuli, cirrus, etc.), 
but for ordinary work it would be preferable to obtain the clouds on a much 
smaller scale. 

The point of view ts fixed once and for all by focussing an edifice half a 
mile or so away and making a reference mark on the camera. 

With the object of eliminating the effect of the blue of the sky and 
allowing the clouds to act, three yellow or green screens are employed. 
These are inserted in a ring and screwed on to the lens mount in front of 
the objective. The screens themselves may consist of colored glass or of 
cells holding certain dyes. "These three light-filters should be of different 
intensities; the deepest only giving good results with very strongly lighted 
clouds. For that reason we have preferred to employ solutions. 

A. Angot has recommended solutions of bichromate of potash of various 
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strengths of concentration, enclosed in glass tanks. The latter are formed 
of two square parallel glasses joined together on three sides by rings of glass 
also parallel, the whole being cemented together by Canada balsam. The 
cells are about 1 inch in thickness and about 3 inches long in the side. 
Before filling the cells, it is necessary to dip the open extremity into a 
mixture of equal parts of melted yellow wax and resin. To close the cell 
before use, a small plate of ground glass, previously heated on a copper-plate, 
is pressed on the top of the cell already dipped in the cementing mixture. 

We have employed two forms of cell. The first consists of a square of 
glass about 44 inches long in the side and } inch thick. In this is cut a 
circular hole about 3 inches in diameter. A groove about one millimetre 
(4; of an inch) deep is cut on one of the faces of the glass plate from edge 
to edge, so that its continuation forms a diameter of the circle. By means of 
Canada balsam a thin glass plate is cemented on each side of the thick glass, 
thus forming a cell in the centre. The cell is filled by immersing it in the 
solution and afterwards stopping the exits, z.e., the ends of the groove, with 
mastic or red lead. The objection to this form of cell is that it cannot 
be cleaned without 
taking it to pieces, 
and care is required 
not to allow too 
much Canada 
balsam to enter the 
cell when putting 
it together. 

To make the 
second form of cell 
a piece of glass 
+ inch thick is bent 
almost in the form 
of a U and two 
glasses are cement- 
ed on to form the 
sides, as in the prc- 
ceding case. This 
form is easy to 
clean, and the 
mouth can be closed by a plate of glass. With this thickness of cell the 
best strength of bichromate of potash solution to employ is a solution 
saturated with the salt at 70° F., to which is added seven parts of water. It 
is advisable to add, also, a few drops of hydrochloric acid to prevent a deposit 
forming on the sides. 

R. Neuhauss recommends bichromate of copper (Zettnow’s filter) to stop 
the blue rays, employing the following materials for making it: 44 parts 
sulphate of copper; 4} parts bichromate of potash; 250 to 500 parts of water; 
and half a part of sulphuric acid. The negatives obtained with this light- 
filter seem to be superior to those secured with bichromate of potash. A little 
pocket spectroscope will assist us to make sure that the light-filter extinguishes 
the blue and violet rays sufficiently. All the rays beyond the green should be 
completely cut off. 

The exposure should be instantaneous in most cases and it is rare for the 
clouds to be sufficiently slow to allow of an exposure of a second. On 
. account of the shortness of the exposure and the absorption of light by the 
filter it is not practicable to use a diaphragm. For this reason it is not 
possible to photograph all clouds distinctly. Frequently they appear more 
or less dark grey in hue, as the light that passes through the filter is not 
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FIG. I. 


sufficient to impress the plate properly. It is necessary, therefore, to choose 
the whitest clouds and to neglect those that are greyish-white in tone. 
When the air is foggy and the sky is pale blue in color, the results obtained 
are generally bad. With a little practice, however, it is easy to judge of the 
actinic condition of the sky. Good negatives are obtained of clouds that are 
not far from the sun, but care is necessary to see that the parts of the same 
cloud are not too unequally lighted. 

We have invariably employed Lumiére ortho-chromatic plates sensitive 
to green and yellow. The size 7 x 5 is a convenient one to employ, but for 
certain clouds 9 x 7 is a useful size; it is not advisable to use a smaller 
plate than 1-plate. 

The following is the developer usually employed :— 


A.—Sulphite of Soda - - - - - - - 100 parts. 
Eikonogen - - - - - - - - 25 s 
Hydroquinone - - - - - - - . IO y 
Water - - - - - - - - - 1000 ,, 

B.—Carbonate of Potash - - - - - - - 5o parts. 
Water - - - - - - - - - 1000 ,, 


When the light 
filters described above 
are employed the fol- 
lowing quantities are 
taken :— 

А.  - 80 parts. 

B. - 10 (о ЗО ,, 
а few drops of 10% 
potassium bromide 
solution being added. 

Great care must be 
taken in developing 
plates sensitive to 
yellow and green, as 
they are easilv fogged 
by the light used for 
developing. We em- 
ploy great precautions, 
using two thicknesses FIG 2. 
of ruby glass in the 
dark-room lantern, covered by a sheet of cardboard having a window of the 
same glass, and the plate is kept covered as much as possible. during 
development. 

The four photograms which illustrate this article have been taken with 
the object of showing the banks of alto-cumulus modified under certain 
circumstances on their edges. Fig. 1 represents the normal texture of this 
character of cloud. Fig. 2 shows in the centre a gap, where it is already 
possible to recognise cirro-cumulus. Fig. 3 (initial letter) is a portion of the 
edge of a mass of clouds. Finally, the full-page illustration presents in the 
centre and at the top a great abundance of thick white strata, almost entirely 
uniform, and without distinct structure, but undulated in places. The bottom 
and the left-hand side are occupied by cumulus clouds which are level under- 
neath. All these clouds were photographed on Monday, August 23rd, 1897, 
with a light-filter of bichromate of copper. 
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Photographing the Blood.—Dr. Robert L. Watkins, of New York, U.S.A., has 
evolved an apparatus on the principle of the kinetoscope for photographing the blood, and 
showing the motion of its corpuscles, and any disease or bacteria that may be present. 
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A HAND-STAND CAMERA. 
By J. C. WARBURG. 


ANY of those who prefer a stand camera for ordinary 
use, on account of the greater certainty of results 
obtainable with a good apparatus of this kind 
than with most of the hand cameras on the 
market, must occasionally meet with serious 
difficulties, such as I am about to describe, which 
a few hints from my own practical experience 
may enable them to overcome. All who have tried 
to photograph a yacht race from a boat, or to get 
a shot at a herd of sheep or goats moving across 
a common, will know the difficulties of the stand 
camera. 

In the latter case, one focusses the flock on the ground glass, and by the 
time one has set the shutter and put in the plate, the flock are off the plate or 
out of focus. 

In the case of boats the difficulty is still greater. The only way is to 
focus a point in the sea, or a buoy near which the boats will pass, and then 
prepare everything so as to make the exposure when they are there. If they 
do not pass the point, or if a pretty arrangement of sails presents itself before, 
which one would like to take, one is quite helpless, as one 15 never certain of 
having the object in focus. 

The way I have attempted to overcome these difficulties can be easily 
applied to almost any camera. My own is an ordinary -plate double exten- 
sion, the lens front being clamped by two screw clamps on to the inner 
extension. The ground glass is fixed and the front of the camera racks out, 
the total extension being about 18 or 20 inches. The lens I use for such 
purposes as before mentioned is about 9 inches focus. If the lens is fixed at 
the end of the inner extension, before the camera is racked out, it is already 
farther away than its principal focus, and therefore no object will be in focus. 
In order to arrange a focussing scale, the first thing to do was to fix the lens 
at its principal focus, by focussing a distant object very exactly by means of a 
focussing glass, without racking out the camera at all, but using only the 
sliding movement of the lens front on the inner extension frame. 

A line (g) was then marked with a knife across the lower clamps of the 
lens front, and the adjoining brass of the rack (on both sides of the camera) 
and the line filled thinly with black varnish. By this means it is possible, at 
any time, to fix the lens at its principal focus without looking at the ground 
glass. The next thing is to fix a paper or ivory scale (b) on the outer side 
of the inner extension, with an infinity point corresponding with a line or 
pointer (a) on the outer frame (cc) of the camera. This line (a) can be 
made most conveniently on the brass plate which covers the focussing screw, 
and should also be first cut and then lined in black varnish. "This must of 
course be done when the camera is not racked out at all. 

The next thing is to measure accurately a fixed distance from the camera, 
measuring from a point one focal length in front of the lens. Then focus an 
object at this distance very carefully and mark a line on the scale (5) opposite 
the pointer (a). Once we have these two marks, the one corresponding to 
the focus of a distant object, and the other to an object at a fixed distance, it 
will be possible by measurement to mark any others on the scale. It will, 
however, be safer to find one or two more by experiment, and compare results 
with those calculated. One of these should preferably be the focus of a very 
near object, one or two yards away, as the measurement on the scale will be 
easier. 
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A simple rule for arriving at results is the following: Multiply the distance 
on the scale between the infinity point (focus of a distant object) and the mark 
corresponding to a certain distance, by that distance (expressed in feet, metres, 
yards or whatever unit be adopted). The number obtained divided by any 
number of feet, yards, etc., will give the distance from the infinity point oo 
on the scale, at which objects at that particular distance will be in focus. 

For instance an object three vards otf is focussed, and the mark on the 
scale opposite the pointer is 2 inch from the infinity mark оо 3 x $ = ? inch. 
If an object at 6 yards otf is to be in focus, the mark on the scale will be 
9 + 6 = ł inch from the infinity mark, an object at 30 yards $ + 30 = 435 inch 
from it, and soon. The mark for 4 yards or feet is half way between that for 
2 yards or feet and the infinity mark, and that for 8 again halfway between 
that for 4, etc. If the scale is on paper, gummed on to the camera, it will 
be better to varnish it with some not too sticky varnish. So much for the 
focussing scale. 

The next point is to fix and accurately centre a finder. The best place for 
this will probably be on the top of the front, or of the frame holding the 
reversing back. The chief thing to be attended to, is that the finder shall 
show in its centre, the object which 
appears in the middle of the plate. 
Most finders obtained ready-made will 
probably show too much or too little 
subject, generally the former if a rapid 
and comparatively long focus lens be 
used. If this be so, it may be possible 
to block out the superfluous amount 
of view with black varnish, by marking 
on the finder the points where objects 


cé outer part cf camera an which show in the extreme corners of 
dd umen exlension the focussing screen come, taking care 
ee brass work of foeussin rack to avoid inaccuracy by focussing 
// clamp of L ws prea. objects at a considerable distance. Ifa 


“brilliant” finder be used—and this is 

the most satisfactory in my experience 
—blocking out will not be possible, and one must content oneself with noting 
carefully the limits of the view shown on the ground glass, and the place they 
occupy on the finder. A level is useful, and is generally to be found on a 
stand camera. A side plumb would hardly serve for hand work. 

The camera as thus arranged, will be found very convenient for use on a 
stand, for photographing views with cattle and the like; the general effect 
being observed in the ordinary way and the focus afterwards checked by the 
scale if the cattle move; the general effect being watched in the finder (which, 
for this purpose, should be attachable to the side of the camera as well as to 
the top). 

For yachts however, and photographing animals at close quarters, the 
stand will be discarded and the camera held in the hand. Anybody who has 
tried this with a half-plate bellows camera, will have found considerable 
difficulty in manipulating it, and a very great tendency to shake the camera 
when pressing the indiarubber ball of the instantaneous shutter. 

These difficulties are completely overcome by having a strap long enough 
to go round the neck and the front end of the camera. This leaves both 
hands free for focussing and exposure. There is no need to fasten the strap 
to the camera, at least not for a half-plate camera. 

I claim no novelty in any of these suggestions; the difficulties to be over- 
come are, however, very real ones, and my hints may be useful to others in 
getting over them. The focussing scale, etc., can easily be adjusted in an 
hour or two. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING THE DEAD. 


Abstracted from the Revue Suisse, by F. К. 


necessary to photograph the mortal remains of deceased individuals. 

As an aid to recognition, however, it is important to give the body the 

appearance it presented during life as far as possible, for if photo- 
graphed in its actual state not only would the photogram create a painful 
feeling in the minds of friends and relatives, but owing to postmortem 
changes they might find it quite unrecognisable. After death the aspect of the 
face is greatly modified by the fact that the eyelids hide the ball of the eye, 
and that the eye itself presents a glazed appearance, or a considerable 
flattening of the cornea takes place, these two phenomena being due to the 
dessication of the organ. To restore the appearance of life, which 15 
intimately connected with the vision, the first thing to be done is to open the 
eyelids and to replace the moisture which has evaporated. 

With this object in view pressure is exerted with two fingers on the 
eyelids, making the eyeball protrude, and on the eye are placed wet bandages, 
which are kept moist. In the ordinary way it 
is advisable that this part of the re-vivification ГАГА 
of the eye should proceed very slowly, taking Г 
at least an hour. If the eyelids will not 
remain open, it will be well to pass a brush 
dipped in a weak solution of sulphate of alumina 
over the mucous membrane, taking care not 
to bring it in contact with the cornea, which 
ought to be moistened with water containing 
about one part in four of glycerine. 

If the flattening of the eyeball still persists 
after this treatment, it can be made to dis- 
appear by injecting a little of the glycerine 
and water with a hypodermic syringe, making 
the puncture in the posterior part of the organ. 
The following arrangement is recommended 
by Dr. H. T. Gosse, the author of the article :— 
The litter on which the corpse is placed is 
formed of a frame supported on four feet. The 
upper part is covered by a moveable table, pivoted at one-third of its height, 
and furnished at its lower part with a plank placed at right angles to itself, on 
which the feet of the body rest (see figure). At one of the extremities of the 
litter the arms are hinged, so that they can be let down for convenience of 
photographing. 

If it is desired to photograph the body in the upright position, which 
renders the point of view much more convenient, it 1s necessary to be able to 
raise the table into the vertical plane. With this object it is provided at the 
back with two toothed arcs, which engage with pinions moved by a handle, 
furnished with a catch. In the middle of the upper part of the table is found 
a groove, in which slides a guide capable of being fixed by a thumbscrew. 
The guide carries a rod clamped by a screw, and on the end of the rod are 
adjustable jaws controlled by a key. These jaws serve to fix the head of the 
corpse immovably, and this arrangement is indispensable, otherwise a slow 
sinking of the body occurs which renders photography very difficult, especially 
if a long exposure is required. The head should be more or less removed 
from the table by lengthening the rod, according to the curve taken by the 
spinal column. The groove is necessary for adjusting the head-rest to the 
height of the body, which should repose with the feet resting on the support- 
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F” purposes of identification, or for other reasons, it is occasionally 


ing plank. When the corpse has been arranged on the litter, a wooden 
frame, having only three sides, is placed behind so as to Support the arms of 
the deceased. 

The author has obtained excellent results with this apparatus, which is 
cheap and easily put together. He has employed it especially in the identi- 
fication of unknown bodies deposited in the Morgue at Geneva, and since the 
introduction of this method the mean of the corpses classified as unknown 
has fallen from forty to five or six per cent. 
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AMERICAN NOTES 
BY THE EDITORS. 


( Continued.) 


HERE are so many interesting phases of American photographic life, 
that it is extremely difficult to know what should be mentioned first. 
But perhaps the most satisfactory of all its features 15 the considerable 
and increasing interest in photography which is being shown by 
many of the official departments. 

One of the most interesting places in all America, to the photographer, is 
the observatory of the Harvard University, which we may remember, 
incidentally, was founded by an Englishman, a native of Southwark. This 
great institution not onlv makes the most complete and the most frequent 
photographic survevs of the heavens, but it also controls a supplementary 
and independent survey in South America. Manv of the applications of 
photography are, in this observatorv, of the greatest possible interest and 
ingenuity, and we feel distinctly fortunate in that we have arranged for the 
photographer of the establishment to write us a series of articles upon his 
work. The whole is controlled by Professor E. C. Pickering and his brother, 
who have a large statf of trained assistants engaged in interpreting and 
tabulating the information obtained bv their automatic telescopes. 

Another extremelv interesting application of photography is at the Blue 
Hills Meteorological Station, where a great amount of time and money has 
recently been spent on kite-flving experiments, and on photographic observing 
by means of cameras attached to these kites. It is now quite a common 
thing for the kites to be flown to a height of ten thousand feet, at which 
altitude they are controlled by means of piano wires, attached to steam 
windlasses. Of this work, too, we hope to have further particulars direct 
from the fountain head. 

In Washington, at the United States National Museum, which is under 
the control of the Smithsonian Institute, Professor G. W. Smillie has 
collected, during the twenty-nine vears that. he has held the post of official 
photographer, a large, interesting and exceedingly valuable collection, not 
only of photographic prints, but also of apparatus of historical interest and 
value. It is absolutely impossible to give even an idea of the variety of 
these objects, but one or two, which are of special importance, may be 
mentioned. Perhaps the most interesting of all the objects is the first 
photographic camera ever made іп the United States, which was 
manufactured bv Professor S. F. B. Morse from a specification furnished by 
Daguerre, before the publication of the Daguerreotvpe process. This camera 
was used in 1839, immediately upon the publication of the process, which 
was communicated to Professor Morse by a mail timed to reach him at the 
same date as it was published in France. In connection with Talbotype, the 
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collection includes, amongst other things, the original example sent over by 
Henry Fox Talbot, on which the license for the United States, granted 
to the brothers Langenheim, was based; and with this is a series of 
Talbotvpe views, published by the Langenheims in 1850. Ап original 
Daguerreotype portrait of Daguerre, contributed by Mr. Gustav Cramer, the 
well-known dry-plate maker; a Daguerreotype of the inventor of the 
buff-wheel as a means of polishing Daguerreotype plates; a panoramic 
Daguerreoty pe view of San Francisco in 1852, showing hundreds of vessels 
deserted in the harbor bv crews who had been caught by the Californian 
gold fever; and a revolving stereoscope of ancient date, with a large set of 
very fine stereoscopic Daguerreotypes of Niagara Falls and other American 
scenery are amongst the more interesting items in the Daguerreotype section. 
The panoramic Daguerreotvpe above-mentioned is in five sections of whole 
plate size, and measures, when masked, forty by six inches. 

A portrait of the King of Siam, made in Siam in 1854, is interesting as 
showing that there were native photographers in that country at such an early 
date. In connection with carbon printing there is a very fine collection. of 
Pouncy's early work, and also a representative set of J. Wilson Swan's carbon 
process. The invention of the Ferrotype process, by Peter Neff, is illustrated 
by a complete series of his experimental plates. And these are only a few 
out of a very great collection of extremely interesting subjects. 

The picture collection, although it contains many prints of great historic 
interest, is not by any means so strong as one would wish in works of real 
pictorial value, although Professor Smillie has done all that he possibly could 
with the very small sum appropriated for this purpose to make a representative 
collection. We were especially disappointed to note that some of the well- 
known English photographers were very badly represented. It seems a great 
pity that such works as are contributed by them to a national collection should 
not be fully representative of their very best. Even Mr. H. P. Robinson, 
although he is represented by two or three examples, is not by any means 
fairly shown, and if this collection, as it stands, is to be regarded by Americans 
as representing British work, we fear that the American notion of the present 
state of photographic art in Britain will be a very incorrect one. We throw 
out, with much diffidence, the suggestion that those who have contributed to 
this collection simply odd prints that happened to be lying around, should 
make an effort to send at least one or two really representative works, and 
also that a number of others of our leading British exhibitors should contribute 
at least one specimen to the collection. Any such contributions will be very 
gladly received by ourselves, at our London office, and will be handed to the 
British collectors for the Smithsonian Institute, for careful packing and 
forwarding to the States, and we are quite sure that a collection so arranged 
would be very highly appreciated, not only by Professor Smillie and the 
members of his committee, but also by the hundreds of thousands of American 
citizens and strangers who visit the National Museum. 

Until recently photography has been but slightly regarded in this institu- 
tion, and we are inclined to think, from conversation with a number of 
prominent people in Washington, that the really magnificent work which 
Professor Smillie has done, not only in connection with the collecting of these 
pictures and other objects, but also in original technical photography, 15 
scarcely known or appreciated in his own city. We are glad to know that a 
section of space in the museum has been allotted to him, and that, even at 
the time of our visit, the cases were being cleared for the reception of the 
photographic collection ; but we think, considering the real interest and value 
of the work, this should have been done years ago. The collection is a 
monument to the industry of the man who has made it, and is one which 
any good museum in Britain might be very proud indeed to possess. 
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The technical work done in the photographic department is, as above 
stated, extremely interesting and excellent, and it is also very varied. Its 
principal object is the photographing of specimens in the museum for 
illustrating the many technical publications issued by authority. Ап 
interesting piece of apparatus, largely used for this purpose, is a vertical 
camera erected in 1869, and containing, curiously enough, every feature of 
a vertical camera which was recently advocated in England. This arrange- 
ment of the camera was suggested by Professor F. S. Baird, who was in 1569 
the assistant secretary of the Smithsonian Institute, but was not really 
completed until 1870, when the transparent platform with reflector and vari- 
colored backgrounds beneath it, was added. The side blind was a part of 
the original design. During the vears that this department has been in work, 
nearly twelve thousand negatives have been made. From each of these, two 
prints are taken, one to be added to the complete set in the office of the 
Assistant Secretary, and one set to be distributed to the different departments 
specially interested in the subject; as, for instance, Ethnology, Transportation, 
Religions, etc. After the subjects have been used in the Smithsonian 
publications, permission to use them in illustration may be freely obtained by 
the public, on application to the executive curator, and on agreeing to 
acknowledge the source. The work of the department includes everything, 
from exceedingly fine photo- micrography to enlargements up to eight feet long, 
and amongst other apparatus is an exceedingly fine outfit for radiography. 

An interesting section of the work lies in the appointing of tourist 
representatives, who are supplied with hand cameras or other outfits, plates 
or films, and a general roving commission, which is exceedingly valuable to 
them in obtaining permission to photograph in various foreign countries. 
These travellers are usually men of means and leisure, who thus become 
unpaid but duly accredited officials of the institution, and the arrangement is 
that when they return to the States, their exposed plates or films are developed 
in the museum and become the property of the institution. Of course, very 
reasonable facilities would be given for these roving commissioners to obtain 
any prints they require from the negatives thus made, and the scheme seems 
'a very interesting system of co-operation. Professor Smillie informs us that 
there are usually a dozen cameras thus in circulation. 

The Graphic Arts Department of the museum has an exceedingly fine 
and extensive collection of photo- mechanical work, and it is especially strong 
in educational series, showing the various stages of all the photo-mechanical 
processes. Amongst others, it was particularly interesting to note a ‘‘ photo- 
aquatint” process, occupying several cases and labeled as ** Photo-Aquatint " 
on a very large number of printed labels, which antedate, by several years, 
both the photo-aquatint of Huson and that of Maskell. 


(To be continued.) 


BY HY. IRVING. 
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PRACTICAL CARBON PRINTING. 
Bv С. Н. HEWITT. 


which we all admit the truth. Just knowing the simplest way of doing 

a thing often makes the difference between its being done or lett undone; 

and although the carbon process is admittedly simple, it wants working 
in a thoroughly systematic way, to enable it to be practised with economy of 
time, labor, and materials. One great drawback to the process has always 
appeared to me to be that when a number of prints on flexible support, or 
single transfer paper, are floating in the tanks, the edge of one print not 
infrequently makes a comet on another, the gelatine being so soft and tender. 
In working on a small scale, and with large dishes, it is easy to avoid these 
accidents, but the professional portraitist has scores of prints to manipulate 
atatime. It remains, therefore, to devise some means whereby the tissue 
can be developed, and otherwise handled whilst in the wet and soft state, 
with the certainty that nothing but water shall touch the delicate gelatine 
image. The following arrangement appears to be sate, systematic, and 
simple. In the first place, substitute opal for any flexible support, and use 
the opal supports in grooved tanks. This is an economy of space and also 
of time, as the prints are never in contact with each other, and so practically 
develop themselves. “ Pot" opal, of whole plate size, is very convenient 
for working cabinets, or 10 by 8 in. pieces may be used, and when experience 
is gained, two prints developed on each sheet of opal. In addition to the 
opal glass, three or four grooved tanks will be required to hold, say, fifty 
plates each, a supplv of hot water from a kettle, or better, a gevser, the usual 
5 per cent. alum solution for hardening the gelatine and clearing away the 
bichromate stain, and a weak solution of clear gelatine. This last is prepared 
thus: a good hardish gelatine is dissolved, the solution being just strong 
enough to set to a fairly firm jelly, when cold; when hot it should have the 
slight tackiness of blood, when a drop is worked between the finger and 
thumb. Into this, bichromate of potash solution should be poured, until the 
whole assumes a light sherry tint, and a little carbolic acid may also be added 
as a preservative. This gelatinous solution is to take the place of enamel 
collodion, and will be found much more economical and, perchance, safer, 
collodion being highly volatile and inflammable. And now for the modus 
operandi ! 

Firstly— The preparation of the opal temporary support.— Having the 
opal plates thoroughly cleaned in the first instance with soap and water, to 
remove grease, and then dried, give them a liberal waxing with the solution 
supplied by the Autotvpe Co., polishing off with cotton flannel. Then coat 
each plate with the bichromated gelatine solution, which should be kept fluid 
by being stood in a water bath. An old pyro bottle answers admirably, and 
the solution may be kept in it and melted as required by the bottle being 
placed in hot water, care being taken that the whole is melted to an even 
consistency. The opal plates are coated exactly as a negative is varnished, 
and the plate rocked gentlv until the gelatine has set; though it is desirable 
to keep the plate as level as possible after draining, so that the gelatinous 
film may be of an even thickness. The whole fifty plates may advantageously 
be coated over-night, and stood up in a rack to dry, out of the way of any 
dust. They should be dried in daylight, in order that the gelatine may be 
rendered insoluble—the object of adding the bichromate. Having, then, 
. these supports readv, the printer takes his exposed tissue from time to time 
during the day and squeegees it down, stacking up the opal supports with 
adherent tissue, until he is readv to commence development. 
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Secondly—TYhe actual development.— Have ready on the sink and bench 
the grooved tanks and a dish, arranged thus: first a grooved tank containing 
hot water, then a deep dish with warm water, next a second grooved tank 
containing the alum solution, and a third grooved tank for washing. Now 
slip into the first tank of hot water the whole lot of opal supports and 
adherent tissue, one by one. Probably by the time the tank is full, the 
pigment will be exuding from the edges of the prints first immersed. Lift 
them out one at a time, and plunge them in the deep dish of warm water and 
strip off the back of the tissue, returning each opal to its own groove in the 
same tank. Now, having stripped the fiftieth, return to the first, and it will 
be found that the print has developed itself, or nearly so. Perhaps a little 
laving on of water with the hand 15 required, or a little local development; 
perhaps an odd print rather over-exposed may require to be put back and 
treated with hotter water, but generally speaking the prints. will develop 
themselves. It is well to have the water in this first tank not too hot, so 
that slightly under-exposed prints may be saved, raising the temperature 
later to reduce darker prints. On development being completed, each print 
should be rinsed under a gentle spray from a rose tap, and placed in the alum 
tank, where it remains until the bichromate stain is eliminated. The prints 
are then washed in the third tank for ten minutes, and placed in racks to dry. 

Thirdly—Stripping, Mounting, etc.-—Whilst dry and on the opal support, 
the prints may be spotted with advantage, as when stripped the surface is 
finished, without the aid of a burnisher. For the black prints, a lead pencil 
or crayon may be vently used, or better, the pigmented gelatine from a piece 
of unsensitised carbon tissue of the same color as the print may be employed, 
using hot water so as to dissolve the gelatine. ‘This prevents the spotting 
washing off when the prints are re-wetted for the attaching of the final 
support. "This attaching of the final support is proceeded with in the usual 
wav, familiar to all carbon workers and described in the hand-books. But if 
after the final support has become almost dry, a sheet of thin card—say, four 
sheet-board—be glued on the back, and the whole stripped when dry, the 
print is ready mounted. In this case prints should be either masked or 
vignetted. The masks may be simply oblong, the size of the ordinary 
cutting shape. After stripping, the card requires trimming to size, and the 
small cutters sold for cutting up ferrotype plate will be found very handy for 
this purpose. Across the bottom mav now be stamped with an engraved die 
or press, the name and address, and the photogram is complete. 

Among the advantages of this systematic method are these :— Тһе 
gelatinous coating of the opal support preserves every delicate gradation of 
light and shade during final stripping. The prints almost develop themselves, 
and being perfectly free from contact one with another, there is no risk of 
damage in the wav of one scratching another, each opal support occupying 
its own groove. The time taken in coating opal, squeegeeing down, 
developing, applying final support and backing, compares favorably with the 
time taken in toning, mounting and burnishing silver prints; in fact, the one 
is as expeditious as the other. Finally the surface may be glossy, matt, or 
egg-shell opal, without any difference in the working. 


«^ © 


. Royal Photographic Society. —We have to announce with the greatest regret that 
Mr. Wilmer has retired from the post of honorary secretary. Mr. Wilmer took up the work 
temporarily at a very critical moment in the history of the society, and has carried it on with 
the greatest tact and success. Colonel J. Waterhouse will probably succeed to the post; the 
excellent work he has done for photography, combined with his tact and experience, will secure 
him the hearty co-operation of all sections of the Society. 
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Aluminium to replace Mag- 
nesium.—M. E. Demole, in a com- 
munication to the Société Frangaise, 
recommends aluminium = as much 
superior to magnesium for flash-light 
work. He found that the reds and 
yellows in a bouquet of flowers came out in almost ortho-chromatic relation when aluminium 
was used as the illuminant—a much superior result to that with magnesium being secured. 
Although a mixture of potassium chlorate and magnesium or aluminium serves very well, 
M. Demole finds the following to be superior, the mixture burning with a rapidity which leaves 
nothing to be desired. If less permanganate be employed than the proportion recommended, 
the speed of combustion is less, and the smoke very much greater :— 

Potassium Eetinanganame - - - - - - 2 parts. 
Aluminium - - 2 - = - I 


А] 


Foliage in the Studio. —Probably nothing adds more to the artistic appearance of the 
studio, or produces a better effect on patrons by exhibiting good taste, than a few handsome or 
strikingly formed natural plants. Among plants that are particularly adapted to this purpose 
is the palm family. One of the best palms for bold, striking effects is the Latina Bourbonica. 
This is the well-known fan-leaved palm, and it is a fine plant for decorating the studio, 
although, for introducing into portraits, it is rather massive. Another good palm is Ereca 
Lutescens. This is a very graceful and rather tall-growing variety, and can be used in 
many ways, either for decorating the studio or in practical portrait work. Many of the 
numerous family of Kentias are also very useful and they are very good, sturdy plants, as well 
as graceful in form. The well-known Cocos Weddelliana is a little gem in its way, its light, 
feathery appearance giving it the look of a graceful fern, and harmonising well with 
artistic surroundings. For more bold and striking effects, the well-known family of Dracenas, 
or dragon trees, are frequently very useful, but the red-leaved varieties must be used with care 
under the skylight, as, in a photogram, they come out very dark. When using orthochromatic 
plates, however, their color values are much better rendered.—H. W. Hares in The 
Professional Photographer. 


Toning Gelatino-Chloride Prints.—' Тһе following formula is given in the Photo- 
Revue :— Wash prints in two waters containing as little lime as possible, then, after draining 
off the excess of water, immerse in a bath composed of 


Water - - - - - - - - - 1000 parts. 
Borax . - - - - . IO 44 
Acetate of Soda шее) - - - - - - IO ,, 
Chloride of gold (1% solution). - - - - 5 30 . 


As soon as the half-tones appear blue by transmitted light, rinse and fix in a 10% hypo-bath 
for ten minutes. To obtain a brownish-black tone, treat the print in the manner just indicated, 
but when the prints have attained to a red-violet tone in the bath, remove them, and after 
rinsing immerse them in the following :— 


Water - - - - - - - - - 1000 parts. 
Potassium Chloroplatinite - - - - : - beu 
Common Salt  - - - - - à Я Р 5 25 
Citric Acid - - - 2 Е : 7 : 5. 5, 


They will soon take the desired tone, and when this point is reached, plunge them in the 10%, 
fixing bath. As soon as they come in contact with the hyposulphite they will redden, as if all 
the toning had disappeared, but, on waiting, the proper tone will come back little by little. 
The wash water after fixing should be changed at least ten times. — Е. К. 


Stripping Broken Negatives.—1n volume II. (1895) of The Photogram pp. 132 and 
166, will be found a synopsis of the different methods of stripping gelatine negatives. 
Amongst them is a formula by Dr. Leisegang, in which the plate is treated first by dilute 
acid, and then, without washing, by carbonate of soda. The carbonic acid produced between 
the gelatine film and its support by the action of the acid on the carbonate, loosens the film, 
so that it can be easily detached. After soaking in alcohol the film is said to dry flat. A 
useful modification of this method is given by Georges Roy, in the Photo Gazette. He 
recommends that the plate be allowed first of all to remain four or five minutes in a bath 
consisting of 


Water - - - - - - - - 100 parts. 
Formalin (commercial) - - - - - 10 Oy, 
Glycerine > - - - - - - - 2^ и 


The object of the glycerine is to lubricate the film, and to prevent the disintegration of the 
gelatine which sometimes occurs when formalin is used. After soaking, the solution is 
emptied out of the dish, the plate is washed with water and allowed to dry in the open air, or 
in front of a gentle fire, after being surrounded with blotting paper. The plate is next treated 
with a twenty per cent. solution of carbonate of soda, and then, without washing, a ten or 
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fifteen per cent. solution of hydrochloric acid is run into the dish, emptied previously of the 
carbonate of soda. As soon asthe film has left the support it is washed slightly, and the 
pieces of broken glass are removed. The most simple way of attaching the film to a fresh 
support consists in slipping under the film a gelatine plate that has been fixed without exposure 
to light, lifting the two out of the bath together, and allowing them to dry in contact. The 
advantage of the above method is that there is no need' to employ hydrofluoric acid, which, 
besides being a dangerous and unpleasant substance to use, has an objectionable way of 
causing the gelatine to stretch. - -Abst., С. Е. T. 


Drying Cupboard for Negatives, etc. —Dust spots on negatives, prints, or lantern 
slides, all of which seem to have a special affinity for dust while drying, are a nuisance, and 
will spoil the best work. If the small specks of dust nearly always present in the atmosphere, 
especially in a room much used, are allowed to dry on a new negative or print, it is almost 
impossible to remove them without damaging the delicate gelatine surface. A simple method 
of getting over this nuisance is the subject of this article. 


MATERIALS REQUIRED: 


А. 4 pieces wood - - їзїп. х gin. x jin. 
B. " - - 24in. x тип. x gin. 
Cag 4d Т - - r2in. x rin. x jin. 
0:22. э - - r2in. x Igin. x din. 
E.2. ж 7 - -  IÓjÀin. x їўїп. x Jin. 
КОШ s T - - 241n. x I2in. x jin. 
G. 2 yards cheese cloth, butter cloth, ordinary 


muslin, or any such substance, in the form 
of a fine strong net. 

A few 1-in. screws and 13-1п. wire nails, also small 
tacks, and a pair of small hinges. 


The sketch, No. 1, shows the method of putting together: the pieces marked A form the four 
corners; B form the two top side rails; C form the two top end rails; D and E form 
the door, and F is the base of the 
whole. Commence by nailing 
the uprights to the base at each 
corner, then the end top rails 
across, as in sketch 1. The door 
is formed as in sketch 2- -this can 
be replaced by a curtain on string, 
drawn tight across one end, but 
the door is better, and gives little 
trouble to fit. If made as shown, 
it will always close the aperture, 
and effectually prevent the dust 
from getting in. A curtain will 
not always do this, and is much 
more trouble to close properly. 
The muslin is to be drawn tight 
round three sides and over the 
top, and fastened with tacks, the 
end being left open for the door 
as in sketch. No more instructions are necessary. The sketches will explain all better than 
pages of writing. 

A very useful addition or additions to the above are one, two, three or more racks for laying 
wet prints or negatives upon, face upward, or for drying mounted prints, lantern slides, etc. 
They must be made to fit the cupboard described above, and will keep all objects laid upon 
them separate, free from dust and damage, and each one easily get-at-able. Two pieces of 
wood, 23in. x r3in. x gin. for the sides; and two pieces, 11in. x I4in. x jin. for the ends ; 
also a piece of the muslin or whatever is used, 12in. x 23in., will be required for each rack. 
The method of putting together is shown in sketch 3. The two side pieces are nailed flat on 
to the end pieces, which must be on edge; the whole forming a square frame, with the top 
raised from whatever it is resting on by the breadth of the end pieces. The muslin of course 
is to be stretched tight across the top from side to side, and secured with tacks, preferably at the 
edges, not on the top, as if wet prints are placed on the tacks they may rust and mark the prints. 
With these frames placed one on the other in the cupboard, care being taken that they are 
put square upon each other, and that no prints, or whatever is being dried, is allowed to lie 
where the rack above rests on its fellow below, a current of air will pass through the network 
of the sides of cupboard and over the surface of wet objects, carrying the water away with it, 
the net sides preventing any dust from reaching the films. The best place for this cupboard 
is in a draught between window and door, or window and fireplace ; but of course it can be 
made moveable, and placed in any position required, or fixed or built permanently in any 
suitable corner. —FRED. W. Cooper. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION 
CRYSTAL PALACE, 1898. 


LICATIONS for space are coming in as regards the 
floor area, but the bulk of this has been let 
already; also freely for the wall space, the 
prospectuses for which have not long been out. 
One of the largest of the Courts, the Egyptian 
Court, is to contain Section II., an invitation 
collection illustrating the past history and present 
position of pictorial photography ; for this a large 
amount of support has been received, and more 
is coming in daily. Messrs. E. R. Ashton, 
Burchett, Brownrigg, H. W. Bennett, Bushby, 
Craigie, Carpenter, Cohen, Evans, Greger, 
Greatbach, Hodges, Job, Lambert, Lee, Paul Martin, and Thomas being 
amongst those who have already promised. Messrs. George Davidson, 
Horsley Hinton, and Sutcliffe, amongst others, will be represented by an alcove 
specially devoted to the work of each. In this collection there will also be a 
selection of the works of Rejlander. 

The arrangements for the catalogue are now in hand. It is proposed to 
make of it a shilling book running to some two hundred or more pages, and 
of a larger size than the Pall Mall Catalogue. It is to be printed throughout 
in the very best manner on first-class paper, so as to admit. of half-tone and 
line blocks being used with the text wherever required, and it is to be 
something very much more than a mere list of exhibits. It will be 
descriptive and illustrative, and will contain a large number of examples of 
photographic processes, three-color prints, etc., and will be typical of the state 
of photography and photo-mechanical processes in 1898. 


Hy © 


Is Photography an Art ?—This 
is the question put by M. de la Sizeranne 
in the December issue of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes. After discussing the 
pros. and cons., the author answers in 
the affirmative. М. de la Sizeranne 
quotes the works of British camerists very 
largely and thinks that the ** art " is only in its infancy. The article has been much criticised, 
so that to support his contention we learn privately that M. de la Sizeranne will shortly bring 
out an album de luxe contairiing examples of the best recent work, in which this country will 
be strongly represented. 


Animated Photography has already been used for advertising purposes, a public 
display having been given recently near King's Cross. 

Edinburgh Photographic Exhibition.—-The gold medal for the best picture in the 
whole class has been awarded to W. Crooke for a photogram, entitled * Symphony." 


The Kinetoscope at the Society of Arts. —On Wednesday, the 2nd instant, Jules 
Fuerst gave a most interesting demonstration of the cinematograph at John-street, Adelphi, 
Captain Abney occupying the chair. 


In Natural Colors. —V. Vaucamps has recently described a process, which he has 
patented in this country, for obtaining super-imposed films of colored gelatine. A full 
description of the process will be found in the column devoted to patents. 


A Масго- Місго Camera.—The largest micro-photographic camera seems to be that 
of Professor T. Kytko, who has in his studio at San Francisco a camera made up of twelve 
sections, so that it can be extended to twenty-five feet. It has come into notoriety through 
being the means whereby a notable forgery was detected recently. 
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The Solar Eclipse.— Many successful photograms have been secured of the total eclipse 
by the various observers in India, who were favored by splendid weather. Amongst other 
things we learn that Lord Graham's kinematograph proved quite successful. Those who are 
interested in the subject should buy a сору of Nature for January 27th. 


The French Legion of Honour.- M. Auguste Lumière, one of the brothers who have 
so greatly distinguished themselves in the discovery and manufacture of plates and developers ; 
M. Albert Gauthier-Villars, the publisher of scientific and photographic literature; and 
M. Molteni, maker of apparatus, have been made Chevaliers of the Legion of Honour. 


The Word '* Kodak. ''—The Eastman Photographic Materials Co., Ltd., are at law. with 
the John Griffiths Cycle Corporation, Ltd., and Kodak Cycle Co. with the endeavor of preventing 
the latter firm from using the word * Kodak " for cycles. We learn, by the way, that the 
Eastman Photographic Materials Co., Ltd., is shortly to be offered to the public, with a 
capital of £ 2,000,000. | 


The Blairgowrie Exhibition has proved highly successful, as it deserved to Бе. 
The judges were J. Craig Annan and William Crooke, who must have had a difficult task to 
assign the exact order of merit to the many excellent works exhibited. The silver medal in 
the Champion Class for previously medalled pictures was awarded to John Stuart, of Glasgow, 
for a picture entitled “ Merry Tommy "; the bronze medal having been secured by Harold 
Baker for ** Andante dolce mente." 


The Progress Medal of the R.P.S. has been awarded to Hurter & Driffield for their 
work in connection with the speed of plates. At the ordinary meeting on January rith, when 
Lord Crawford made the announcement, a paper was read by V. C. Drifheld (in the absence 
of Dr. Hurter. through iliness) on the latent image and its development, containing much 
important matter, and confirming the authors! previous theories that the determining factor in 
the production of the image is primarily the exposure. 


The Eastman Exhibition at New York.— Тһе great success of the Kodak Exhibi. 
tion at the New Gallery, when 25.000 people passed the turnstiles, has been repeated with 
even greater éclat in New York. The exhibition in the latter city commenced on January Ist, 
and during the twelve days it was open more than 26.000 people attended. The same general 
arrangements were followed as in London, the hanging of the frames being left in the hands of 
Alfred Stieglitz; the general management of the exhibition being watched over by L. B. Jones. 


The Developing Power of ‘‘Ortol’’ has received the attention of Andrew Pringle 
and C. H. Bothamley, who have made independent experiments on the use of this new material. 
It was found that the negative developed with ortol possessed a redder tone than if developed 
with metol or amidol and more resembled a pvro-negative. Mr. Pringle says that ** in ortol 
I find a simple, lasting, non-fogging developing agent, with an adaptability to circumstances 
distinctly ahead of any agent we have had since pyrogallol and I believe that with a little more 
experience I should find it even superior to pyro in elasticity." 


The Election of the Council of the R.P.S.—At the Annual General Meeting ot 
the Society, which was of a very uneventful character, it was announced by the Scrutineers 
that the following gentlemen were elected:— President, the Earl of Crawford; Vice-Presidents, 
Captain Abney, T. К. Dallmever, Chapman Jones, Sir Н. Trueman Wood; Treasurer, Geo. 
Scamell; ordinary members of Council, T. Bedding, T. Bolas, C. H. Bothanley, F. A. Bridge, 
J. Cadett, A. Cowan, W. E. Debenham, A. Haddon, J. A. Hodges, F. C. Lambert, A. Mackie, 
Ј. УУ. Marchant, A. Pringle, J. Spiller, J. W. Swan, Н. Snowden Ward, L. Warnerke, 
Colonel Waterhouse, Н. Wilmer, J. B. B. Wellington. We are glad to see that the postal 
canvassing by which one candidate demonstrated his unfitness for a position on the Council 
received the strong condemnation of the whole of the photographic press. 


Bolt Court Lectures.— The following is the syllabus of the course of lectures to be 
delivered at the Bolt Court Technical School. of which we gave a preliminary announcement 
in our last issue:-- Feb. 21, Mr. Е. E. Ives- The Mechanical and Optical Principles involved 
in the Half-Tone Process. Feb. 28, Mr. Т. Bolas—Organic Colloids: Conditions under 
which they become insoluble. Parallels from outside industries. Маг. 7, Mr. Е. E. Ives— The 
Negative-Making Process and the Manipulation of Screen and Diaphragm in Practice. 
Mar. 14, Mr. T. Bolas—Gelatine as the leading Colloid for Process Work. Compounds ot 
Chromium. Mar. 21, Mr. F. E. Ives—Intensifying and Reducing Screen Negatives. The 
Printing Process for Block Making. Маг. 25, Mr. T. Bolas-—Action of Light, Heat, Moisture, 
etc., on Chromated Colloids. Adventitious Chemical Action. April 4, Mr. F. E. Ives— The 
Etching Process. Mounting and Proving the Finished Block. April 18, Mr. T. Bolas— Notes 
on a few Bichromate Methods. Practical application of principles already considered. These 
lectures are open only to those engaged in some branch of commercial photography. 
Admission by ticket, which may be obtained free by enclosing stamped addressed envelope, 
with an application to the Board's Secretary, 116 St. Martin's.lane, W.C.; or to Charles W. 
Gamble, 6 Bolt-court, Lleet-street, E.C. 
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Animated Photography. —Any- 
one who wishes to obtain a good general 
idea of the anatomy and history of 
the Kinetograph, and everything con- 
nected therewith. cannot do better than 
consult the excellent little handbook on 
this subject by Cecil M. Hepworth. The 
inquirer will find sections on the optics 
and mechanics of the instrument, illum- 
inants, cameras, developing and printing 
of films and practically all he requires to know. Hazell, Watson & Viney are the publishers, 
and the price is 1/-. 


The Royal Gardens, Kew.— This charming little volume makes an excellent souvenir 
of Kew Gardens. As we glance through its pages and allow our eyes to rest on some one out 
of the many excellent photograms that illustrate the work. the scene comes back to us and we 
feel the warm glow of the Palm House or the cool shadows of the tall forest trees. Even the ` 
pelicans are not wanting to 
complete our enjoyment. 
Mrs. Goldney, who has 
edited the book, Mr. Walter 
John Mills, who is respon- 
sible for the illustrations, 
and Messrs. Dawbarn and 
Ward, Limited, the pub- 
lishers, are all to be con- 
gratulated. The price is 2/-. 


Lyonesse, a handbook 
to the Isles of Scilly, draws 
attention to a veritable 
paradise for the  photo- 
grapher who loves the sea, 
the fisher-folk, and a quaint 
village life which largely 
differs from that of the 
mainland. The little book 
is a capital guide, with 
maps and many half-tone 
illustrations. Its matter. 
dealing with the great 
flower farms, the legends 
of the Lyonesse, and the 
stories of the wrecks, in 
addition to the themes more 
strictly proper to a guide- 
book, makes it well worth 
the buying, even by those 
who may never be fortunate 
enough to visit the pleasant, 
romantic, and picturesque 
isles. London: Beechings, 
Ltd.,174 Strand. Price 6d. 


nett; or cloth, 16. nett. GIANT SNOWDROP. PROM “THE ROYAL GARDENS, KEW." 


A Batch of French Books. —'L'Optique Photographique," by P. Moéssard. 
“Traité Pratique du Developpement," third edition, by Albert Londe. ‘‘ Manual Abrégé de 
Photographie," by Е. Panajou. The treatise on ‘‘ Photographic Optics," by P. Moéssard, is a 
very thorough and careful exposition of this difficult subject, and contains besides the usual 
optical laws and theories of light, explanations of aberrations, and the methods of calculating 
the various forms of lenses. The fact that a work has reached its third edition is sufficient 
evidence of its usefulness. The ‘ Practical Treatise on Development," by Albert Londe, goes 
very thoroughly into the results obtained by using the various modern reducing agents. The 
author specially takes up his parable against the automatisme consequent on the use of certain 
recent developers, especially hydroquinone, which has a great vogue on the Continent. 

In a little pamphlet of twenty-two pages, M. F. Panajou endeavours to give all necessary 
instructions for the use of beginners. It is sufficient to say that the only method of treating 
gelatino-chloride paper recommended by the author is the combined toning and fixing bath. 

All the above works are published by MM. Gauthier-Villars et Fils, 55 Qvai des Grands- 
Augustins, Paris. 
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Our welcome is extended to the first number of the Photo Review, a new monthly 
publication hailing from Deerfield, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 


A Reference Book of Practical Photography... The Editor of the ** Photo Beacon," 
--Е. Dundas Todd has succeeded in compiling a most suitable little handbook for beginners. 
The directions are clear and concise, and the book ts capitally illustrated. No formula are 
given for developing, fixing, etc., but the work is confined to practical hints on the various 
manipulations connected with photography. ‘Second Step in Photography," by the same 
author, is equally lucid with the work described above, but in this case formula are included. 


' Popular Photographic Printing Processes,’’ by Hector Maclean, F.R.P.S., 
F.G.S.. contains much usetul reference matter, and gives formulz, with the necessary hints 
and explanations, for all the photographic printing processes. Among much that is good we 
must quarrel with the following sentence: ‘Few gelatino-chloride prints keep long in good 
condition.” Unless they have been toned in the combined bath, which we are glad to see is 
condemned by the author, we have found that gelatino-chloride prints keep perfectly 
satisfactorily. This useful compendium of printing is published by L. Upcott Gill, at 2/6. 


‘* Photographic Enlargements and How to Make Them,’’ by George Wheeler, 
price 1s.; post free is. 144. Manchester: George Wheeler & Co. The mere fact that this 
little book has reached its hfth edition proves its appreciation by the public. It has long been 
known as one of the standard handbooks on the subject. and can be again recommended for 
its reasonable completeness, combined with extreme simplicity. Everything that needs illustra- 
tion is illustrated. with simple, intelligible outline diagrams, by the aid of which anyone 
should be able to manufacture for himself perfectly satisfactory and very economical apparaius. 


“The Rontgen Rays in Medical Work.'' Ву David Walsh, M.D. London: 
Baillieré, Tindall & Cox, 20 & 21 King William-st, Е.С. Price 7/6. As indicated bv the title, this 
latest addition to the literature of the X-ray aims chiefly at serving as an epitome of the results 
so far achieved by the application of Róntgen's discovery to surgery and medicine. This has 
been very successfully accomplished, and the book, thanks to a most perfect system of 
classification, will prove to the medical man a ready and permanent work of reference. As 
usual with medical publications, the previous history of each individual case is given at some 
length, which makes the work rather more bulky and expensive than previous similar 
publications, although, considering the high quality of the illustrations and the letterpress, 
this should in no way proveéan obstacle to its obtaining a great popularity amongst radio- 
graphers. The apparatus section has been rather too much curtailed, although this deficiency 
is partly compensated fer by several practical working hints interspersed through the medical 
part of the book, and in the hands of J. E. Greenhill, the practical introductory section has 
been so thoroughly treated that in spite of its relatively cramped space the ground is very 
fairly covered. 


‘*Photographische Aufnahmen und Projektion mit Rontgenstrahlen 
vermittels der Infiuenz Elektrisiermaschine.’’ By A. Penzer-Mishlbacher. (Berlin: 
Gustav Schmidt. Price 1 M. 8.)— This little publication ought to be quite a valuable and 
original contribution to the already voluminous literature which Professor  Róntgen's 
discovery has brought in its train, since its aim—to deal only with the application of statical 
electri. ity to radiography has not been anticipated. There is, however, very little original 
information to be found in the book, and to judge from the results shown and the exposures 
mentioned, the apparatus must either be insutficient or else statical electricity would certainly 
offer no inducement to the radiographer. It is questionable whether the cost of a large 
Wimshurst machine plus a hot air motor to work the same would be so very much below that 
of an efhcient spark coil and battery, and the necessity of exposing a hand for six minutes leads 
us to believe that the statical machine would prove out of the question for exposures through 
the body. Last, but not least, the results shown are by no means as clear and detailed as we 
are nowadays wont to expect irom even a small radiographic outfit. 


Glass Blowing and Glass Working, by Thomas Bolas, F.I.C., F.C.S. Those who 
were fortunate enough to be present at the R.P.S. about nine months since, when Mr. Bolas 
gave his demonstration of glass blowing, will welcome this comprehensive little manual. 
Those who were not so lucky as to be present on that occasion should take advantage of the 
demonstrations now being given at 5 Farringdon-avenue. As the author shows, very little 
apparatus is required for glass working and the professional or amateur photographer, after 
very little practice and study of Mr. Bolas's work, will be able to make numbers of useful 
things for the work-room and laboratory such as T-pieces, connections of various kinds, 
measuring vessels, syringes, etc. But the author does not confine his attention to articles of 
merely technical usefulness, for after describing the principles underlying the craft, considerable 
space is devoted to the manufacture of delightful little decorative articles, a selection being 
shown in the colored frontispiece. It would require too much space to give a précis of the 
contents of the volume, which not only embodies the author's great experience, but contains 
much useful r:ference matter, and is by far the most instructive work of the kind in the 
English language. It is published by Dawbarn & Ward, Ltd., the price being 2/- net. 
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Munujacturers sending apparatus for examination and 
notice, should state distinctly whether. and when. they wish 


tt returned. We specially request that all articles which are 
not too bulky. he deposited in our public Reading-room for at 
least six weeks fram date о’ issue of the magazine in which 
they are noticed. 


` The following are the new advertisers, and most important 
меш goods advertised in the present issue (with possible 
omissions of those received at the last minute). 

[n writing to advertisers please mention Tue PHOTOGRAM. 


New Goods, etc., Advertised. 


The Wratten “Speed Plate. Wratten & Wainwright. 

" Dinol," The New Developer. Romain Talbot. 

Life Model Lantern Slides. James Bamforth 

Thomas's Plates and Films. 'R. W. Thomas & Co., Ltd. 

Twelve Perfect Productions. Elliott & Son. 

High-class Photo Engraving. Vincent & Blaikley. 

Metol and H ydro-quinone Developer. ). Е. Lockyer. 

Photographic Printing Paper. The Eastman Co., Ltd. 

Famous '' Tit-Bit" Camera. М. Tylar. 

The Premo Cameras. O. Sichel & Co. 

Announcement. The National Photographic and Allied 
Trades' Exhibition, 1898. 

“ Mariona" Papers. Marion & Co. 

" Creelographic" Film Photography. David Allan. 

The “ Joly" Screen. Natural Color Photographic Co., Ltd. 

Imperial Plates. The Imperial Dry Plate Co., Ltd. 

Sensstised Paper. Geo. Houghton & Son. 

The '* Pneu" (1898) Camera. Е. W. Hudlass. 

The Bridges-Lee Photo-Theodolite. L. Casella. 

Monthly Film Negative Competition. Austin-Edwards. 


NOVELTIES. 


The ** Talmer '' Hand Camera is now fitted with a 
patent pneumatic regulator for the shutter, at a slight 
additional cost. 


A Sliver Medal has been awarded to J. Lizars at the 
Blairgowrie Photographic Exhibition, for the general 
excellence of his manufactures. 


The Cresco-Fylma & Hannam, Ltd., have changed 
their name to “ Photo" Ltd. The business of the firm has 
been reorganized, and they are taking larger premises. 


The Lumiere Cinematograph Camera.—Fuerst 
Brothers inform us that the price of this camera (which is 
capable of photographing, copying. projecting and reversing 
animated pictures) has been reduced to £40. 


The Dark Tent Davenport. — Mr. W. T. Preston 
Turner writes to correct the statement in our notice of this 
ingenious contrivance, attributing the notion to Mr. David 
Allan, the arrangement being Mr. Preston Turner's own 
invention. 


The Autotype Co. arc now in a position to supply the 
grained canvas paper that took so many medals—of course, 
we mean the pictures on this paper took so many medals— 
at the last R. P.S. exhibition. Very charming effects can be 
secured by employing this ribbed canvas support. 


The New Gilson Album will be found very useful for 
collections of photograms, as the method of arrangement 
allows such wide limits in the size and style of the prints. 
It is made by the Carter's Ink Co.. 7 Bunhill-row. E.C.. and 
the prices vary according to thesize and amount of embellish- 
ment. 


The Abingdon Acetylene Gas Generator is proving 
so successful that a syndicate trading as the Abingdon 
Acetylene Illuminating Co.. has been formed to look after 
its manufacture and sale. Тһе office and works will be at 
Birmingham, and Mr. R. J. Moss (the inventor) has been 
retained aS manager. 


The Lippmann Process. —The special dark slide, used 
in the Lippman process of color-photography by interference 
of light, in which it is necessary to drive in mercury to form 
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a mirror behind the sensitive plate, is now supplied by W. 
Watson & Sons. We hope some of our readers will make 
experiments with this beautiful method. 


A new Kinetoscopic Camera.—We learn that the 
latest development in  Kinetography is Prestwich's 
Patent Duplex Projector, in which two lenses are used but 
only one film. It is claimed that by this arrangement the 
flicker is entirely overcome and the speed of the film reduced. 
We hope to give more particulars of this in our next issue. 


The Perfected Skate Blade Trimmer has been 
much improved since it was first introduced. In the latest 
form, a strong metal handle is rivetted on to the cuttin 
bar, so that it cannot break off, and the hollow-grinding o 
the blade is done with special tools. Care is taken also that 


the hinge, bolt and clamping nut are so adjusted that the 

cannot сте loose. The trimmer is made by К. and J. 
Beck, Ltd., and the prices range from то/- to 15/- according 
to size. We note that Messrs. Beck have instituted a 
teaching department at 68 Cornhill. 


The Silverite Gem Camera. — This excellent little 
hand-camera is provided with six lenses, so arranged that 
six separate images are produced on the quarter-plate. To 
those amateurs and professionals who interest themselves 
in postage stamp portraits, the instrument, which is neat 
and very convenient, will prove a great boon. The camera 
is provided with a double dark slide, holding two quarter- 
plates, has a focussing screen, and only weighs twenty-six 
ounces when charged. In exchange for a postal order for 
I5s. 6d., the Silverite Company, Lyell-street, Liverpool, will 
send the camera carriage paid to any part of Great Britain. 
Three prizes are offered to readers of The Photogram for 
work done with the camera. 


New Cartridge Film Roll Holders for glass plate 
cameras have just been introduced by the Eastman Co., and 
mark a further advance in the perfection of film photography. 
The advantage of the new departure is that possessors of 
ordinary " plate” cameras can use them for films, and 
moreover the spools of films can he inserted or removed 


without the use of a dark room. The roll holders are sold 
with frames of such кп breadth and thickness as to be 
adaptable to any glass plate camera made for the same size 

late. The film-holders are very low in price, the }-plate 
size costing 18s., and the 5 х 4 size, ft. Their lightness may 
be judged from the fact that the former weighs 9 ozs. and 
the latter 11 ozs 
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A Carbon Enlargement, measuring 18 inch by 12 inch, 
made from a snap shot with an " Apek” hand-camera by 
Wilfred Emery, was much admired at the recent conver- 
sazione at the Royal Institution, Albemarle-street. Besides 
this, Mr. Emery exhibited (by request), his new 18985 “ Apek” 
hand camera, and miniature paintings on ivory, by Mrs. 
Emery. There seems to be some prospect of a revival of 
this beautiful art unless it is killed prematurely by second- 
rate work. 


Newman and Guardia, Ltd., send us a reprint of a 
letter written by T. A. Pope (late Hon. Sec. of the Photo- 
graphic Society of India), to the editor of that society's 
Journal, in which he speaks in the highest terms of the 
working of the N. and G. }-plate hand camera, presented 
to him by the society. Those who are purchasing a camera 
for the tropics would do well to bear this in mind. Newman 
and Guardia, Ltd., enclose with the reprint, a little 
catalogue of Zceiss' Stereoscopic Binoculars. 


Fiash-Light Powder.—Drs. Luttke and Arndt have pro- 
duced an excellent flash-light powder. giving a brilliant light 
with little smoke. The makers recommend that the powder 
should be laid in a line, not in a heap. and fired by means ot 
the saltpetre paper enclosed in each box. The powder must 
not be used for blowing through, the makers supplying a 
magnesium powder for that purpose. C. A. Rudowsky is 
the agent, and the price is, roz. tin, 2s. 3d.: 20zs., 4s. ; 402., 
78. ; 802., 12s. 


The Tintograph.— Marion & Co. are just introducing a 
most useful line for tinting photograms or prints of any 
description, and one that will be appreciated by professional 
and amateur alike. The Tintograph consists of a large 
bottle of medium, which is spread over the print to be 
colored, so as to prepare the surface for the reception of the 
special coloring matters, which are red. blue and greenish- 

ellow. The advantage of these new coloring materials 
introduced by Messrs. Marion is, that they are applied on 
the face instead of the back of the print, and the resulting 
effect is excellent. even with very little experience. The 
whole kit is enclosed in a neat box and sold at 16/-. 


A New Adjustable Vignetter. By means of aluminium 
clips, screwed on to the long edges of an ordinary printing 
frame, is attached a removable box, fitted inside with metal 
grooves and covered over by a screen of milling silk to 
modify the light if necessary. With the apparatus is 
supplied an assortment of card vignettes. The advantage 
of the box arrangement is that the printing frame can be 
placed in any position, and. by means of the inside grooves, 
the vignetting shapes can be adjusted at any required 
distance from the negative or placed at an angle if required. 
This excellent device is patented and manufactured by 
Salmon & Son, 169 Hampstead-road, N.W., the price being, 
-plate, 2/- ; 4-plate, 2/6, and 1/1-plate, 3'6. Extra cards сап 

€ obtained, plain or cut, for 6d. per packet. 


CATALOGUES. 


К. T. ApAMs & Co. have sent us their wholesale net 
price list for 1898, containing many good things, especially in 
the direction of cameras and camera cases. 


J. H. Stewarp's supplemental lists of photographic 
apparatus and novelties, kinetographic and otherwise, 
will be found to contain many good things. 


TartHoT & EAMER have issued the catalogue of their 
stock-taking sale of second-hand and shop-soiled goods; 
there should be some bargains amongst them. 


L. & Е. BourApbE Freres & F. PAscor send us their list 
of prices for bromide enlargements, which seem quite 
reasonable. The address of the firm is Lyon- Monplaisir, 
France. 


Fuerst Bros. have just issued a new list of 800 kinemato- 
graph films, all priced at £2 10s. each. We note that this 
firm is now supplying the new developer, '"'ortol." and 
Lumiere's acetone pyro developer, alluded to in the January 
issue of the Photogram. 


MoRGAN & Kipp will save their customers much trouble 
by sending out the convenient books of detailed order forms 
of which we have received а copy, together with their 
abridged catalogue. The prices scem very satisfactory for 
such excellent workas Morgan & Kidd are noted for. 


THE THORNTON-PICKARD MANUFACTURING Co., Ltp.— 
The new rXy8 catalogue, besides our old and well-tried friends 
the Thornton-Pickard Shutters, contains many novelties, 
amongst which we note the following: A new 5in. by 4 in. 
size of the “ Amber " camera; the new patent film carrier, 
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already noticed in our columns, and a new aluminium shutter, 
specialis designed to meet the requirements of those who 
cannot afford to purchase the standard pattern shutter. The 
catalogue also contains particulars of the competition for 
£200 in prizes. already noticed. 


Print. Washer. 
West Hampstead, London. 


A. Lehmann, 42 Narcissus-road, 
July 2nd. 1596. 
15,603. Kinematographic Apparatus. Н. J. 

East-road, City-road, Middlesex. July 14th, 1596. 
15.781. Mechanical Exposure Apparatus. L. Schmiers, 

and J. D. Н. Stein, Doesener Weg 12 and 14, Leipzig. 

Germany. July 16th, 1896. 
15.552. Platinum Emulsion. E. P. Schoenfelder and Е. 

Kehle, 27 South Orange Avenue, Newark, N.J. U.S.A. 

July 17th, 1896. Relates to a solution or emulsion to be 

applied to paper, porcelain, or the like on which photographic 

prints are to be made. Two stock solutions (А and В) are 
made. A consists of a collodion or a solution of gelatine: 

B contains a chloride of platinum or metal of the platinum 

class dissolved in alcohol. The final solution contains 

solutions 4 and В, also an organic acid (such as citric acid), 
nitrate of silver, a chloride of barium or like metal, glycerine 
or castor oil. ammonia, and ammonia bromide. This 
solution is applied to the surface of the paper. porcelain or 
the like, and thoroughly dried. Prints are now made from 
negatives on this surface, and fixed by hypo-sulphite of 

soda. Toning is unnecessary, since the print has a 

suthciently good tone after fixing. 

16.080. Kinetoscopes.. W. Routledge, 46 Low Friar-street. 
Rosenberg, A. and W. McDonald. both of Featherstone 
Chambers, Collingwood-street, all of Newcastle. July 2ist, 
1596. 

16,301. Magic Lanterns, etc. E. Sandow, 350 Oxford. 
road, Manchester. July 23rd, 1896. 

16.544. Cameras and Tripod Heads. J. E. Thornton, 
Altrincham, near Manchester, and T. Pickard, Stone Cross, 
Mansfield, Nottingham. July 27th, 1896. 

17,049. Ainetoscope. G. Н.Х T. J. Harrison, то Cherson- 
terrace, Wood Green, Middlesex. August ist. 1896. 

17,185. Machine for cleaning glass flates previous to` 
coating with emulsion. B.J. Edwards, The Grove, Hackney. 
Middlesex. August 4th. 1596. 

17.217. Camera. W.W. Beasley, 63 Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London, August 4th. 15850. 

17,224. Капсіоѕсоре. W. Friese-Greene, 39 King's-road. 
Chelsea, and J. A. Prestwich, 744 High-road, Tottenham. 
August 4th. 1896. 

17,225. Device for correct registering of moulds. Е. A. 
Faber, боо Broderick-street, San Francisco, U.S.A. August 
4th, 1896. 

17.505. Ainetoscope. T. H. Blair. Naylor House, Chiswick. 
Middlesex. August 7th, 1896 


14.628. 


Heinze, 16 


17.772. Cameras, change boxes, etc. G. H. Thomas. 3 
Twyford - street. Caledonian- road, London; and B. 


Whitworth, 175 King’s Cross-road. London. 
1896. 

17,819. Developing Вох. Е. W. Соу, 36 Chancery-lane, 
London. August 11th, 1596. 

17.848. Arnetoscope. J. Peschek, 42 Wellington-road, 
Charlton, S.E., G. Н. Chard, 8 Lanark Villas, Maida Vale, 
N.W.. and H. Ackermann, 3 Gallia-road, Highbury, N. 
August r2th, 1896. 


August rith, 


17.581. Ainctoscope. A, Wrench, 50 Gray's Inn-road. 
London. August rath, 1596. 
18.131. Color Photography. 1. A. Michel-Dansac. 22 Rue 


d'Anjou. and L. Chassagne, 40 Avenue des Ternes, both in 
Paris. August 151һ. 1890. 

15.228. Folding Camera. 
St. Louis, Missouri, U.S.A. August 15th, 1896. 

18,595. Photogram Stand. К. Mander, Branton-street, 
Birmingham. August 22nd, 1890. 

18.723. Lens. Ritter von Voightlander, 2 Monument- 
strasse, Brunswick. August 24th, 1896. 

18,522. Reflecting Camera. L. J. К. Holst, 259 Heeren- 
gracht, Amsterdam. August 2sth. 1896. 

18,554. Arnetoscofe. G. Е. Redfern, 4 South - street, 
Finsbury, London. August 26th. 1896. 

18,904. Stereoscopes. W.A. Fried, 4 Evastrasse, Hamburg. 
Germany. August 26th, 1896. 


P. K. Stern, 613 Pine-street, 
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19,181. Ainetoscope. C. Wray, 2 Southbrook - terrace, 
Bradford, Yorks. August 3151. 1896. 
19.446. ANineloscope. L. Korsten, G. Melics. and L. 


Reulos, 31 Boulevard Henri IV., Paris. Sept. 2nd, 1896. 

19.588. Appliance for hoiding Plates and Films by the 
edges during washing and drying. C. E. Few, Seal Vicarage, 
Sevenoaks, Kent. Sept. 4th. 1896. 

19.726 Developing Apparatus. 
Germany. Sept. 7th. 1896. 

19.923. Photographic cr ibn Holder. W. Kidston, 50 West 
Regent-street, Glasgow. Sept. gth, 1396. 

19.955. Magic Lanterns. L. H. Hart, 325 Collins-street, 
Melbourne, Victoria. Sept. 9th, 1896. 

20,080. Sensttised Plates and Films. A. C. Edwards, 
7 Willoughby-lane, Park, Tottenham, Middlesex. Sept. 
roth, 1396. 


W. Grunow, Steglitz, 


20.346. Magic Lanterns and Dissolving View Apparatus. 
F. УУ. Hudlass, 13 Hartwood-road, Southport. Sept. 15th, 
1896. 

20,387. Photo-Relicfs. Т. С. Marceau, 826 Market-street, 


San Francisco, U.S.A. Sept. rsth. 1596. 

20,695. t:urnace for Reducing Photographic Wastes. D. 
R. Van Riper, 128 Hamilton-avenue, Paterson, New York, 
U.S.A. Sept. 18th, 1896. " 

20.768. Shutter. G. Houghton, 89 High Holborn, 
London. and W. A. Edwards, Weston House, Broadway, 
Tooting. S.W. Sept. roth, 1896. 

20.877. Magnesium Llash Lamp. А. Salmon, 169 
Hampstead-road, London. Sept. 21st, 1896. 

20,898. Photography in Natural Colors. V. Vaucamps, 
21 Boulevard Poissonniere, Paris. Sept. 21st, 1896. Relates 
to a method of obtaining colored prints from ordinary 
negatives. A plate or film is first coated with a layer of, 
say, red colored gelatine, over this is coated a layer of 
yellow colored gelatine, and finally over the latter a laver of 
blue colored gelatine. The films are sensitised by bichro- 
mate of potash or otherwise The composite film is now 
exposed under a negative. Since the most transparent 
parts of the negative correspond to red coloring in the 
object photographed, the least transparent to blue coloring, 
and the medium transparent to yellow coloring, therefore in 
printing on the composite film the photographic action of 
the light will penetrate to the red filin through the parts of 
the negative corresponding to red coloring. to the yellow 
film for vellow coloring, and to the blue film only for blue 
coloring. The film is now detached from its support, and 
developed from the back by warm water. The portions of 
film exposed by the development correspond to the natural 
colors of the objects. For transparencies, the superfluous 
parts of the film are ground off. Copies of the colored 
prints may be made by operating on composite films by an 
apparatus similar to a copying wood-carving machine. 


Principal American Patents. 


595.036. Camera. Edmond Bloch, Paris, France. Oct. 
26th, 1896. mu 
595.165. Magic Lantern. William M. Green, Evanston, 


and Fred W. Smith, Chicago, Ill. Jan. 21st, 1895. 


595,255. Camera. Peter Berggren, Lake City. March 
26th, 1897. | : T 
595,368. Timing Apparatus for photographic printing. 


Emil Buhler, Schriesheim, Germany. July 27th, 1897. 
595,468. Camera. William F. Cook, Ivy Mills, Pa. 
12th, 1896. | 
595.551. Camera. John L. Atwater, Western Springs, Ill. 
March 16th. 1896. | | 
595.620. Kinetoscope. Paul Gautier, Paris, France. March 
3rd, 1897. 
595.812. Д 
into light, for photographic purposes. 
raide, Boston, Mass. January 15th, 1897. 
595.805 Lens Measure. William Н. Reisner, Hagerstown, 
Ind. April 28th, 1897. | , 
596.312. Background Carrier. Samuel F. Badgley, Louis- 
vile, Ky. july 3rd., 1897. 


May 


Method of, and apparatus for, converting X-rays 
Thomas B. Ken- 


$96,687. Kinetoscope. Ernest Unger and Philip F. Krug, 
New York, N.Y. Dec. toth, 1896. 
597.268. Cumera. Charles À. Dake, Frank P. Shepard, 


and Frank S. Peck, Edmond. Okla. 
597.336. Pocket Folding Head-Rest. 
Brynmawr, Cal. Jan. 6th. 1897. 


April 3rd, 1897. 


Nellie R. Stone, 


$07,440. Stercoscope. Benneville L. Singley, Meadville, 
Pa. Feb. 24th. 1896. | 

597.520.  Stereoscope. William А. Fried, Hamburg. 
Germany. Oct. sth, 1896. | 

597.753. Apparatus for Making Observations by means of 


Róntgen rays. Jacques Wertheimer, Paris, France. July 


27th, 1397. 
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597.788. Photographic Background Carrier. Martin V. 
Shaff, Los Angeles, Cal. July зга, 1836. 
597,857. Roll-Holding Camera. Eugene Р. Pasquier, 


Paris, France. July gth, 1897. 


Stereoscopic Vision (H. P.)—1f the instructions on the 
Photogram card had been such as to bring about the con- 
verging of the optic axes to a point nearer to the eye than 
the black spots or the Stereogram, your criticism would hold 
good, but by following the instructions, the optic axes will 
be caused to converge to a point farther from the eye than 


the black spots or the picture. Under these circumstances, 
any slide (as usually sold for the lenticular stereoscope) will 
be seen stereoscopically and not pseudoscopically. 

Sir David Brewster in his celebrated work on the Stereo- 
scope (1856) fully explains how it is that with the ‘ocular 
stereoscope," (the simplest form of which is no stereoscope 
at all) or stereoscopic vision without an instrument, one may 
obtain either stereoscopic or pseudoscopic effects whether 
the pictures are transposed or not. By the term "any 
stereoscopic slide" as used on the Photogram Card, we 
mean a stereogram mounted like ordinary commercial 
stereoscopic slides intended for the lenticular stereoscope; 
these giving true stereoscopic effect when viewed as directed, 
but pseudoscopic effect when viewed with the optic axes 
crossing in front of the stereogram, a manner in which you 
evidently have accustomed yourself to view stereograms. 
It is a curious fact that to many persons the pseudoscopic 
aspect of a natural scene (as distinguished from the reversed 
aspect of a geometric stereogram) produces a stereoscopic 
effect, as the mind refuses to recognise the possibility of a 
background in front of the scene. 


The ‘‘ Process Photogram '' records all the progress 
of, and gives all the news of interest to, the photo- 
mechanical craft, in addition to the whole of the matter and 
illustrations appearing in The Photogram. Аз the principal 
advances in photography are, at present, on photo- 
mechanical lines, The Process Photogram is a necessity to 
the amateur or professional who wishes to be thoroughly 
informed. 

Price 6d.; post free, 8d. To order only, from Dealers 
and Newsagents. 


Principal Contents of Process Section. 
PAGE 
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FEET EL EEE EEE EE LE EET EEE TE EE 
AN ART CRITIC’S SUGGESTIONS. 


TO PHOTOGRAPHERS AND REPRODUCERS. 


Condensed from a paper read before the Royal Photographic 
Society, by WALLACE L. Crowpy, Editor of * The Artist.” 


the drift of my remarks, the bed of the stream which, for all the swirling 

flood which obscures it, underlies every consideration of every phase of 

beauty; whether seen in the Everlasting Hills or the tiny imprint of 
a leaf in the seam of coal, the mysterious ultimate principle of supersensuous, 
not to say supernatural origin. 

You will treat me leniently, I trust, when I throw myself upon your mercy 
and confess that after some years of doubt and uncertainty I have arrived 
at the conclusion that even if photography, by reason of the mechanical 
limitations which govern the act of production, cannot be ranked as an art, 
there is no good reason why a photographer should not be an artist. And 
when I say this, I do not say it in a spirit of patronage. It is no very 
flattering thing to be patted on the back and to be tcld that the work to which 
you are devoting your best thought and your spare vitality has got no further 
than the land of bondage, that artists are very much obliged to you for the 
odds and ends you are able to snap up, and then to be told in reply to your 
suggestion that you and they are, after all, rowing in the same boat— 

Hem! Yes! but with what different sculls. 

You must, I assure you, take up a very different position from this; you 
must row a very different pair of sculls from this, and show artists that your 
skulls are not merely furnished with the modicum of brains which the wielder 
of paint condescends to grant you. 

The good photogram is better than the bad picture any day or hour. I 
wish I could show you on the screen what I can only imperfectly explain to 
you in words. But, as an illustration, let me take Moroni’s ** Tailor," which 
shares with Greuze’s ** Widow,” I believe, the honor—or the discom fiture—of 
being the most frequently copied picture in our own incomparable National 
Gallery. Go into the National Gallery any students’ day and see the copies 
that are made from this sartorial masterpiece, and with the melancholy 
impression created in your mind by these, cross the road to Hanfstángl's 
and see their reproduction of it! You will then feel something of my 
meaning and will realise what is intended by me when I say that— 

A good photogram is better than a bad picture. 

You will leave Hanfstangl’s with a feeling of pride in the art which you 
practise, and even if you cannot repress a regret that these photograms are 


| WOULD ask you to bear in mind one or two facts and theories that underlie 


ES 


made in Germany, you will, after all, rejoice that photography can do such 
good work. І forbear to make mention of individual English photographers, 
very worthy rivals of any foreign artist, for reasons which you will fully 
appreciate. 

The photogram cannot in its main characteristics compare with the work 
of Moroni; itis a product which produces an entirely differing set of zsthetic 
emotions, but it is in itself and judged by itself a very satisfying and beautiful 
thing. 

You will confess, I hope, however, that powerful for good as a fine 
photogram is, it can seldom transcribe an idea; it must always, I fear, be 
concerned chiefly with things. Herein lies the great difference between 
photography and art. 

Mr. Watts said lately to a friend: “ І paint ideas, not things." The saying 
requires definition. Ideas, if they are not the whole of art, are the whole of 
Watts. They have inspired his career; they are his reasons for existence. 
For the proper mission of art is to urge men to higher things and thoughts, 
and to fulfil this mission the artist strives to incarnate in his art an echo of 
the vital interestsof life; something that may suggest more to human nature 
as a whole than the purely artistic conception of his subject. “ Му aim is 
now and always will be to the end," said Mr. Watts, ** not so much to paint 
pictures which are delightful to the eye, but which will go to the intelligence 
and the imagination, and kindle there what is good and noble, and which will 
appeal to the heart." He has been well called ** the painter of eternal truths." 
““ То produce great works," he wrote to a friend опе day, “опе ought to be 
intent upon doing one's utmost, and—‘‘ never stop to consider whether the 
thing be great or small in abstract.” 

As I have said,. photography can seldom present an abstract idea, but 
the lofty aims of Mr. Watts can guide and inspire all artists. The artist- 
photographer, if prevented by the restrictions of his medium from transcribing 
abstract mental and moral ideas can, at all events, give us much of the 
sentiment and poetry to be found in Nature. But I need hardly warn you 
that Nature should not be tampered with. 

I have heard on very good authority that a certain eminent practitioner 
amongst the members of your profession, a gentleman who lives surrounded 
by some of the most beautiful natural scenery of our home counties, never 
travels in search of subjects for his camera unless accompanied by a ladv 
model, and a sunbonnet. You may ask me, gentlemen, why I drag in the 
sunbonnet—and that is exactly what I would ask the eminent practitioner to 
whom I have referred. I am not quarreling with the man, either for travelling 
with his lady model or with her sunbonnet, but I am quarreling with the 
photographer who endeavours to bring everything in Nature down to this 
level. In every **landscape study" by him that I have seen there is this sun- 
bonnet. It is worn on fine davs and on wet days, in midsummer and in 
midwinter, bv the sad sea shore, and amid the mvsterious murmuring of the 
swaying pine trees—where there 15 no sun. It is everywhere, and it spells 
ruin to his reputation. 

You do not need the sunbonnet as an aid to art. It belongs to the Tea- 
tray School. If you cannot do without it, well, your aesthetic result will 
suffer. The sentiment of Nature is outraged by the sunbonnet, and instead 
of adding to the beauty of your picture by adopting such an extraneous aid, 
you merely emphasise the fact that you are not representing, but are manipu- 
lating Nature. She does not need it, I assure you, and what I, in common 
with most art editors, frequently suffer from at the hands of the photographer 
is this desire on his part to arrange things nicely. In this way he gives you 
art and things; when all you ask for is Art—without the things. The 
making of pictures is a mistake, and photographers are better off than 
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painters inasmuch as they have less to unlearn. What painters have to 
unlearn are the fast-clinging parasitic traditions of the early Victorian period, 
the simpering babies, the dogs with the false sentiment of the Punch and 
Judy showman, and the Lowther Arcadian shepherdesses, at the sight of which 
the old lady from the country exclaims, ‘ Why, that's just like my Hemma!” 
Painters have all these traditions of sixty and more years of Burlington 
House to get out of their systems. You gentlemen are members of a much 
younger art, and should start at the point where artists now are. 

It has been said somewhere that the ugly was first introduced into art 
when the first portrait was painted. This is not even half the truth! It is 
difficult, I know, to make a pretty picture out of a plain sitter, but I am not 
sure that we want pretty pictures. For the constant attempt at prettiness 
rather than character I do not blame photographers only. It is no doubt 
largely the fault of that general public which before it sets forth to have its 
photogram taken, carefully arrays itself in its stiffest and most unnatural, 
inhuman, and uncomfortable Sunday dress; that general public which 
becomes speedily idiotic when asked by the photographer to **kindly assume 
a pleasant expression,” and I need not warn you that no one can be anything 
but simperingly inane when he or she endeavours to look pleased with another 
human creature ready to **take the cap off." Really there is no longer any 
need of pretty pictures, but you must strive to catch and convey the character 
of your sitter, and for this purpose you should strive to get hold of him in his 
shirt sleeves, or at least in his oldest and most becoming, because his most 
humanised, coat. 

This somewhat theoretical preamble, though dealing largely with the arts 
generally, yet has much direct bearing upon your own art of photography, 
but as my chief concern to-night is to consider photography in its relation to 
process reproduction, I would ask those of you who take photograms for 
reproduction by process to follow me during a brief consideration of your 
portion of the work. 

In the first place, the arrangement of the subject when left to you is so 
very important. If it isa portrait you have merely to remark in your blandest 
tones to your sitter, “Will you now smile a little please? Ah! kindly 
remain like that for a moment!” and you have ruined your picture. If it is 
an inanimate subject upon which you are inflicting the torture, will you please 
see that it 7s the object which you are photographing, and not half-a-dozen 
other things? Rely upon it that if you arrange things “artistically” you 
will produce a suburban effect. 

If you have a given rural scene to photograph, and the selection of the 
most artistic “bit” or point of view is left to you, you will remember that 
before exposing your plate you must consider the best aspect of lighting, and 
decide whether the shadows are to be at their longest or at their shortest; the 
composition; the question of perspective; the use of short, medium or long- 
focus lens. Consider in your focussing whether the foreground or the near 
middle-distance is to be **sharp," and select your diaphragm with attention 
to the necessity of greater or less sharpness in the distance. 

The point of view is of no small importance. Here are two views of the 
same studio. The table has played havoc with the effect of space and 
roominess which a studio should always suggest. 

So far I may have addressed my remarks more to photographers than to 
process workers, and largely because without a good photogram the process 
worker can do very little indeed. In fact, no amount of hand engraving on 
a zinc block can ever give such a satisfactory result as a good half-tone 
reproduction from a good original. Everyone in this room is probably 
sufficiently interested in the modern mechanical methods of producing 
illustrations for the press to have watched with interest the development of 
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the employment of hand engraving upon zinc or copper blocks. I have 
watched it—and wept. I do not say that the graver may not be used with 
effect at times, but the times must indeed be out of joint if it is constantly 
needed. There is a fashion in everything, and a few months ago you could 
seldom take up a copy of the Illustrated London News without seeing what 
havoc the engraver had played with otherwise comparatively harmless half- 
tone reproductions. 

Generally speaking, the half-tone block which requires engraving upon is 
а bad block and can never be made a good one. In all probability some ot 
you could confront me with successful examples of engraved half-tone blocks, 
but I think I could prove to you that in almost every instance the blocks 
were bad to commence with, and were only made less bad by the wood-cut 
finish, and were never made good. 

The reason of this is, it seems to me, that the meaning of the term 
* half-tone engraving " is lost sight of, for the moment the graver is set 
upon a copper or zinc block it cuts away half-tones, and leaves solid white 
lines or spaces. I need not tell you that there is no such thing as white, 
at least I have not as yet seen it. We call the snow white, but woe betide 
the painter who would endeavor to realise the effect produced upon the optic 
nerves by a snow-clad landscape with pure flake white. Exactly the same 
disaster dogs the footsteps of the reproducer who set out to improve the 
imperfections of a half-tone engraving. He may do a good deal to a bad 
block, but he can only deal badly with a good block. The best thing to do is 
a hard thing—the best thing always seems hard, for truth is always strong— 
and needs courage. It is to refuse to reproduce from a bad original, and if this 
refusal is a Utopian fallacy, the next best thing is to warn your customer that 
you are not likely to obtain as good a result as you could wish. This is what 
I should advise if you are dealing with a man who knows the difference 
between a good and a bad block. If you are not, you must, I suppose, 
amiably accept the order, and with equal amiability send the block in, and if 
questions are raised, shelter yourself behind the time-honored device of 
blaming either the photographer or the printer. 

To return, however, to the wood-cut finish. I have spoken so far of the 
use of the graver and have not mentioned a much more valuable tool—the 
roulette. With this in hand the process engraver can do much to improve a 
block, and very little to spoil it. The roulette is a toning machine, and 
therefore much better suited for the employment upon half-tone engravings 
than the graver. You can use it to advantage upon most backgrounds, and 
you may often secure by its use half-tone which will not come by direct 
process. I would recommend this little tool to your careful attention with as 
much light-hearted enthusiasm as I warn you of “ graver "" dangers. 

And my reason is mainly this :—'* Black and white," unless expressed by 
means of lines, should never be black and white! You have a worthy and 
useful process of reproduction in your half-tones, and you must not be led 
away by the all-too-prevalent endeavor to obtain merely black and white 
results. As I have already said, there is no such thing as white in nature, 
and there certainly is no such thing as black. Think mainly of your 
half-tones. Strive to get tone and value into your block. Make your blacks 
and your whites, black and white in relation to their surroundings, and 
soothe everything into a similarity to nature by the value of the half-tone. 
Nothing is so dissatisfying as a gray block; but nothing is worse than a 
block which is all black and white. 

Every reproducer who aims at obtaining good results must have something 
of the artist in him, and must mentally compare every process block he 
produces with the effects of light and shade, the atmosphere of nature which 
surrounds him. 
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PORTRAITURE. 


By A. HonsrEv HINTON. 


IL.—THE BACKGROUND. 


articles shall have seemed to treat 

the subject of portraiture from a 

somewhat theoretical and unprac- 
tical standpoint, but I am perfectly sure, 
in my own mind, that it is by consider- 
ing the matter from the more exalted 
standpoint, and from what may be re- 
garded by some as the theoretical, that 
we shall make real and lasting advances. 
Now, in speaking of backgrounds we 
may at least appear to be a little more 
practical. 

What is the function of a background 
in portraiture? To give reality to the 
figure, and to make it look as if sur- 
rounded by natural objects and scenes? 
I think not. I would submit that the 
background's highest office is to just 
prevent one's thinking at all about where 
the figure is or by what surrounded, and 
it is an appreciation of this fact which 
has led latterly to the much more general 
use of a plain background. I am speak- 
ing of portraiture, not of fancy pictures, 
in which a scene such as a room interior 
forms part of the idea; and even in 
simple portraiture there may be excep- 
tions, but even these hardly come within 
VES o ier К the every-day experience of a professional 
BY WM. CROOKE. portrait photographer, so that we may 

safely admit that the background best 
fulfils its purpose when it does not make its existence felt, either by asserting 
its presence, or by being conspicuously absent. 

Given the plain background commonly provided by the retailer of apparatus 
and studio properties, the latter danger is perhaps the greater. A perfectly 
blank sheet, be it light or moderately dark, gives the impression of vacancy, 
and immediately thereby betrays its presence. Hence it is customary to 
employ a background which has been unevenly painted, graduated or 
clouded, and with this the sensation of vacancy is reduced. It is not a 
fanciful scheme nor an *'artistic conceit,” but a variation with a definite 
purpose, neither is it a question of being more natural. It is as unusual for 
a person to sit in front of a smudgy, clouded wall as one quite flatly tinted. 
Compare it with the landscape which has a perfectly blank sky, be it plain 
white or grey, of a uniform tint from horizon to zenith, it at once proclaims 
the existence of an empty space, but be it broken up by ever so slightly 
varying tones, and though we may not.stop to consider of what form or 
character the clouds are, the sense of incompleteness and vacuity is removed. 

The so-called graduated background is usually made dark at the base, 
becoming gradually lighter towards the top. If with a plain uniform tint the 
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sitter is placed near the background, and the light so disposed (above and in 
front of the sitter) that the sitter's own shadow falls on the lower part of the 
background, a nearly similar effect is produced. 

It may be noticed that in most good pictures this transition from dark at 
the base to light at the topis practiced, and it may be said that as light usually 
does come from above, this is but done in obedience to nature, but in 
accordance with the roughly outline theory which I have previously tried to 
give, I think we may claim that in keeping the lower and less important 
part of the figure in lower tone, and subduing such accessory matters as 
furniture, things held in the hands and so forth, we emphasise the head, 
not only by bringing it into stronger light, but also by projecting it against a 
lighter part of the background. 

In the pencil or chalk drawn portrait the artist not unfrequently touches 
in with a few strokes of the brush a rough tint behind the head, intentionally 
leaving the brush marks undisguised, and the spectator accepts it as unfinished 
nor resents the consciousness of incompleteness. Unhappily in many 
commercially derived backgrounds this trick is imitated, but so soon as the 
clouded background is of this character and causes us to recognize in the 
portrait that it is an zmitation of an artist's method or trick, it is bad because 
it is giving the background an opportunity of asserting itself and making 
itself felt. If we recognise at once that a background has been used which has 
been deliberately made for the purpose, it is wrong even though the misguided 
dilettante rapturously applauds it as “ so artistic." 

Of course these departures from the usual are perfectly defensible, as are 
vignettes from the professional photographer's point of view that they are 
effective and “ the public like them," and if he go further and say that often 
an indifferent portrait will find acceptance if only it is turned out effectively 
I shall quite agree, but on the other hand it may be said it is only one fault 
to pass off another. It is comforting to know that there are successful 
portraitists who never do vignettes nor resort to any methods which can be 
called ** dodgy ” or ** tricky." 

Of late years dark backgrounds have come to be more popular, especiallv 
for portraits which include the whole or a considerable portion of the figure, 
and whilst in this we might cheat ourselves into a belief that it is an 
indication of the awakening of better taste, probably the truth is rather that 
some few leading exponents of portraiture have been powerful in setting the 
fashion and others have blindly followed. 

Dark backgrounds were well illustrated in two articles which appeared in 
The Photogram for Jan. and Feb., 1897, by Gleeson White, in which some 
examples of William Crooke's work were given. One danger of a dark 
background exists in its being of a tint which, though dark in itself, yet does 
not absorb light to any great extent, and hence when the sitter is lighted 
and the background is fairly close, it, too, shows the illumination and 
photographs lighter than it looks. Thus a background painted in various 
tones of dark grey—the grey being of a cold or blueish cast—is much lighter 
with a full exposure than such things as walnut or mahogany furniture or the 
wearing apparel of the sitter which may be brown or black. 

I have worked with such a background and found it as capricious as the 
taste of a fashionable lady sitter, and that is saying a good deal. Set 
obliquely from the light with a model in light toned draperies requiring a 
short exposure it would come dark enough, but set square with a sitter in a 
black coat it would photograph a moderately light grey, hence not only the 
actual tint of the background but its position with regard to the light requires 
consideration, and probably the safer course is to use a background painted 
in brown or deep warm grey which is of itself of a non-actinic character. As 
already suggested, a perfectly blank background or even one evenly graduated 
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will often attract attention and make itself felt by its very blankness. Notice 
now the accompanying group and look at the background employed. It is 
difficult to say what the background represents and it matters not; there is a 
variety of tone which leaves one quite satisfied without explaining itself and 
thus permits all attention to be given to the figures. 

It should hardly be necessary, at this enlightened age, to say a word in 
disparagement of the old-fashioned background which was an indifferently- 
painted representation of a palace or a conservatory interior, of that class of 
background we have seen so much and heard so much in condemnatian, that, 

though it and the 
ER Rau |, Italian garden terrace 
have died hard, it is 
gratifying to know that 
their decease and burial 
is not far off. It is due 
to the ingenuity of 
some shrewd business 
mind, which probably 
took the idea from a 
well-intentioned photo- 
graphic X practitioner, 
that there are now sold 
backgrounds painted in 
imitation of the paint- 
ings of master portrait 
painters, so that we 
may place behind our 
sitters now а back- 
ground guaranteed to 
produce the appearance 
of a Gainsborough or 
Reynolds portrait. 
That these are improve- 
ments on the over-florid 
ones of a few years 
back, and often a wel- 
come alternative to the 
perfectly blank ones, 
which suggest nothing 
so much as the blank 
wall of a garret with 
the light streaming 
down from a narrow 
skylight, may readily be 
admitted, yet, are they 
likely to prove a pitfall it not properly used. The generally blurred definition 
and broad masses of shade keep them in due subjection, but they are made 
in imitation of some painter's picture, and so soon as such a background is 
recognised as a “Sir Joshua," it exceeds its proper function. Moreover, 
surely there is an incongruity of placing the figure of a well-to-do modern 
bourgeois in front of a scene originally produced by the painter as a back- 
ground to a duchess or a fashionable beauty. Except as a matter of con- 
venience perhaps, painted backgrounds of any kind area mistake, and not 
the least so because there is a temptation to use the stock, which will probably 
not exceed three or four, over and over again, when, if there be any truth in 
the maxim that background and figure should possess a certain relation and 
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fitness, the error is measured by the number of times a background is used 
for different subjects. 

The ideal method would, doubtless, be to paint a special background for 
each sitter, at the bare suggestion of which, I fancy I see the professional 
photographer smile, knowing the impossibility of such a thing. 

A course adopted by some well-known men, which furnishes a dark back- 
ground of varied depths of tone, and capable of considerable alteration is, to 
drape one end of the studio with dark colored curtains and to merge into its 
deeper shadows some articles of furniture. The folds of the curtain break up 
the mass of dark, whilst such furniture as an antique oak settle or cabinet 
interrupts the nearly 
parallel lines formed by 
the folds of the curtain. 
This, too, meets the 
desires of some who ask 
that the background and 
accessories shall have 
the air of an ordinary 
room, so that the sitter 
may appearto beamongst 
natural surroundings, but 
let it be noted in support 
of my theory, that the 
satisfaction which arises 
from a portrait surround- 
ed by nicely subdued 
“natural surroundings," 
is very largely due to the 
fact, that their natural- 
ness presents their being 
unduly conspicuous, or 
perhaps one should say, 
prevents their rivetting 
attention on account of 
unusualness. 

Frederick Hollyer, 
Bernard Alfieri, Wm. 
Gill, and other photo- 
graphers have at one 
end of the studio a 
quaint window and win- 
dow seat which of itselt 
comes in as a background 
of the **natural" order, but whilst on exceptional occasions such may be 
invaluable for securing striking effects, with such a “property” there is 
danger, except in wise hands where *'restraint" has been well mastered, of 
the window coming into so many portraits that its appearance becomes 
monotonous and even irritating. 

A few feet of old oak panelling such as one sees in ancient country houses 
forms an excellent background, and may be purchased without extraordinary 
outlay at a dealer in old furniture, etc. But be sure it is genuinely old so that 
the edges of the mouldings are orn a little and are not sharp and well 
defined; moreover, if panels of varying size can be secured so much the 
better. Ancient woodwork, oak, cherry wood, walnut, etc., whether panelled 
or not, forms an excellent back to the head and shoulders. 

Though working myself in a studio the walls of which are tinted buft 
color, I have felt again and again how advantageous it would be to have at 
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least the end walls of one’s studio painted, stained, or papered quite dark. 

At the last Photographic Salon and Pall Mall exhibitions were some 
portraits by Henry Stevens which illustrated what could be done with a light, 
practically white, background, and which I mention here by way of a suggestion, 
and in order that my readers shall not think that I would lay down a law that 
only dark backgrounds should be tolerated. 

Finally, I would suggest that with a flatted oil background ready made 
and a small stock of ready-mixed oil color and turpentine, the photographer 
might often occupy a leisure half-hour in altering, and if he feel able, repaint- 
ing his background, and at least save himself from the risk of turning out too 
many portraits with the same ground. 

Frank M. Sutcliffe has at one end of his studio two large pieces of tapestry 
which photograph well, but the less experienced operator must remember to be 
careful to keep the tapestry well behind the sitter so as not to get the pattern 
sharply focussed; moreover, if you hang up tapestry see that it is o/d and 
mellowed. A fanciful background which has a distinct use for pretty faces 
and light delicate portraits is a piece of chintz, but here great care must be 
exercised in choosing a pattern. А good, large-patterned Morris chintz is a 
useful possession, and the best will be a blue pattern on white and a large all- 
overish pattern—the blue will photograph pale grev, and be just as pronounced 
as one should venture to have it. 

Some of Liberty & Co.'s wall.papers are well worth consideration as 
covers for a folding screen in place of the customary cranes and paradise birds 
sporting amidst gold and silver magnolia blooms. "Thus might one find a 
hundred materials and fabrics which used aright may be invaluable as impart- 
ing variety, sobriety, and fitness to one's portraits, remembering alwavs that 
the background and accessories are but supplementary and but meanly 
contributory to the whole, and should in no way assert their presence. Yet, 
though but small wheels in the complex machine, and in themselves of little 
importance, one wheel or one tiny cog of one wheel out of place, absent, or 
wrongly used will wreck the entire mechanism. 


© © 


Why not Photogramers? The American Amateur Photographer says :—* Why don't 
they go the whole hog? In speaking of the Queen, on page 33 (of Photograms of 97), they 
say she has been a liberal purchaser of photograms, and employer of photographers (the italics 
are mine). Why not photogramers? That would at least be consistent, and I think I could 
then forgive them altogether." We would ask the editor of the A. A. P. whether he usually 
speaks and writes of telegramers. We have heard of people who spoke of telegraphists, and 
we know photographers who call themselves photographists; but if the A. A. P. argues for 
consistency, we think it must support our own course. If not, why not go a step further still, 
and call photographers photogrammarians? That would, at any rate, be a fine long word. 


The North-Western Photographic Exhibition, to be held in Manchester during 
this month, appears to be a very great step in the right direction, or, perhaps, we might say, 
in more than one right direction. Its intention is to greatly stimulate the photographic 
energies of the men of the north-western district (within a radius of sixty miles of Manchester), 
and for this purpose its principal section, A, will consist of the work of societies within the 
specified radius, contributed by each society as an entity (not by individual members), and 
each society's work, after passing the selection committee, to be hung in one group. Section 
B will be an invitation collection of the work of eminent photographers. No less than thirty- 
one societies (with a combined membership of three thousand) have undertaken to assist in 
the work; and the executive committee, selected from such a wide field, is unusually strong, 
with J. W. Wade as chairman, S. L. Coulthurst as secretary of the organising committee, and 
F. W. Parrott as the general secretary. We have only one feeling of regret in connection 
with the matter, which is that no provision seems to have been made for individual exhibitors, 
unless they are sufficiently well known to be ** invited" ; but as the district covered is one in 
which the societies are numerous and well-organised, probably this disability will affect but 
few people. In any case, the exhibition will be very well worth seeing, and the result of its 
revolutionary methods, with no entrance fees, no wall-space charges, no awards, and no 
charge for admission, will be awaited with interest. Fuller particulars may be obtained from 
Mr. Coulthurst, at 6 Mary-street, Harpurhey, Manchester. 
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“The ‘craze’ for photography, as an end in itself, must necessarily die, but согар as a means to an 
end—whether that end be pure picture-making, scientific research, journalism, or any of the daily increasing 
applications of the craft—must progress until it attains proportions of which we now hardly dare to dream.” 


The Photogram, December, 1895. 


Application No. 12—TO AUTOMATIC RECORDING. 


By Jonn Мил. 


recording by means of photography is not a new, or even a recent, 

application of the art. It would be an unwarranted diversion to 

trace the development of this branch of applied photography; suffice 
it to say that its history dates back almost as tar as the period when the 
sensitive film was first utilised in the production of sun-pictures. As early as 
the year 1839 more than one investigator, in the then almost new sphere of 
scientific labor, had carried their schemes in this direction beyond the experi- 
mental stage, and successfully fixed on sensitive surfaces the uncouth curves 
traced out by the fluctuations of the barometer, etc. Eight years later, the 
late Sir George Airey, Astronomer Royal, initiated at Greenwich Observatory 
a regular system of automatically recording the oscillations of the magnetic 
needle, expansion and contraction of the thermometric liquid, rise and fall of 
mercury in the barometer, and so on, and a similar system of meteorological 
observations was, about the same time, started in the observatory at Kew. 

Since autography, in its widest sense, enters so extensively into all depart- 
ments of photographic work, it becomes a question as to where we shall draw 
the line of demarcation between what may be termed artistic photography 
and that branch of work forming the subject of this sketch. It appears to us 
that we shall not be wide of the mark if we rank, speaking broadly, all that 
can be done without the intervention of the retoucher’s art, and then qualify- 
ing this sweeping statement by eliminating the elements of judgment in the 
selection of subjects and skill in their disposition, attainments, by means of 
which the skilled photographer is differentiated from the vulgar multitude, 
who, in imagination at least, esteem themselves as something approximating 
to the artist because their cameras yield pictures in response to their unpic- 
turesque manipulations. 

Even the astronomical observer in these days must to a very large extent 
stand aside while the sensitive photographic plate takes his place and works 
with a power of which he is not capable. Indeed, in a very few years the 
astronomical observer may be displaced altogether, while his duty will be 
done by a new sensitive being—a being not subject to fatigue, to indigestion, 
to east winds, to temper, to bias, but one above suspicion, disdaining all these 
weaknesses, calm and unruffled, and living with all the world shut out, only 
to catch the fleeting rays of light and tell their story, the results of which 
have distanced hope, and afforded lasting records in lieu of fugitive glimpses. 
The sensitive plate can be exposed for hours on one night, and the dark slide 
closed without immediate development, and again exposed the next night, and 
so make up by successive instalments, as the weather may permit, the total 
long exposure which may be needful—always adding some new feature, some 
fresh beauty, some interesting detail, remotely comparable, perhaps, to the 
* Arabian Night's Entertainment." 

In these days of accurate observation, when the speed of projectiles is 
both autographically recorded, and their actual paths photographed; when 
photographic records are taken with the aid of the capillary electrometer ot 
electric currents produced by speaking into the telephone; when the light 
spot of a galvanometer enables the physicist, who, like Langley, is measuring 
the heat radiated from celestial bodies to record the minutest differences of 
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temperature—the chemist, like Dewar, who is producing hardly imaginable 
cold to record temperatures approaching absolute zero—the metallurgist, like 
Roberts- Austen, who is dealing with the melting points of metals to register, 
by a photographically traced curve, variations in high temperatures which, 
in quite recent times, could not be otherwise measured at all—under such 
circumstances as these, ranging as they do between the utmost extremes, one 
will be prepared to believe that photographic methods of recording phenomena 
are both numerous and varied ; indeed, there are many instances in which no 
other method is possible for registering the movements of instruments оѓ 
whose indications it is desired to preserve a record. Hence, modern 
observatories are furnished with the numerous progeny, so to speak, of the 
photographic science in the way of instruments. Thus, we have the 
barograph, thermograph, magnetograph, electrograph, anemograph, according 
to the use to which the device is to be applied, the graphs here named serving 
respectively for recording variations in the barometer, thermometer, electric 
condition of the air, and velocity of the wind. 
Moreover, we have the heliograph and the 
spectrograph; the photoheliograph, the spectro- . 
heliograph, and the photochronograph, etc., 
all of which instruments are, in effect, self- 
recording, and tell their own story. 

In order to reap a fuller advantage by a 
perusal of what follows, the reader will do well 
to refer to three other articles in this series, 
which are all-of-a-piece with the subject in 
hand.* The articles referred to contain 
sufficient information of a practical kind to 
convey a pretty clear notion as to the way in 
which celestial objects are induced to register 
on the sensitive plate —information about 
themselves, and we here interpolate a drawing 
(fig. 1), which shows in outline an equatorial 
telescope that has been in constant use for 
many years in this sort of automatic registra- 
tion. It is a Cook's equatorial refractor. A is 
the polar axis, parallel to the earth's axis; 
B, axis on which the telescope (T) moves 
in declination— it is always at right angles 
to the polar axis; M, notched wheel, parallel to the earth's equator—this 
wheel is fixed to the axis B, and is driven round the polar axis by the 
clock (C) which, by means of bevel wheels, rotates the upright shaft (U) 
which, in its turn, actuates a screw gearing with the notches on the wheel M. 
D is the declination circle, with vernier attached ; H, the hour circle, also 
with vernier; F, is the finder; T, the telescope; S, milled head for focussing 
the eye-piece; N, tangent screw for slow motion in declination; X, a screw 
for starting or stopping the clock; Y, a screw for regulating the clock; W, 
falling weight or prime mover of clock; R, rope for communicating slow 
motion in right ascension; №!, rope for pulling the telescope about on either 
of its axes; W!, weight to counterpoise the telescope, and distribute its 
weight equally on its bearings. 

Warren de la Rue, with his photoheliograph, was the first in this country to 
begin the daily registration of sun spots. The same instrument served, during 
the Spanish eclipse of the 18th July, 1860, to depict the ** red prominences." 


*The articles referred to аге —* Telescopic Photography," The Photogram, August, 1896, 
p. 191; "Spectrum Photography for Beginners," The Photogram, January, 1897, р. 7; “The 
Photography of Meteors," The Photogram, August, 1897, p. 226. 
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Sir William Huggins, in 1868, put the coping-stone on Doppler's principle of 
an alteration in the refrangibility of light emanating from a source retreating 
or advancing relatively to an observer, by causing the lateral displacement of 
spectral lines to register themselves on the photographic plate. In estima- 
ting line-displacements, the eye is continually baffled, but the chemical retina 
in the long run ignores the tantalising effects of atmospheric agitations. Sir 
William, also by means of the spectrograph in 1881, was enabled to look for the 
first time into a virgin region of nature, as yet unexplored by the human eye; 
after an hours’ exposure he obtained a good photogram of the head of acomet upon 
which were seen two combined spectra—a faint continuous spectrum, crossed 
by Fraunhofer lines, 
which showed it to be 
reflected solar light, 
and upon this was 
seen a second spec- 
trum of the original 
light emitted by the 
comet itself. The 
photogram brought a 
new fact to light, 
namely, that nitrogen 
exists in comets, and 
this element had, 
during the hour’s ex- 
posure, written its 
hieroglyph оп the 
chemical retina while 
Sir William was, 
perhaps, solacing his 
agitated nerves with 
the fragrant weed, or 
indulging himself 
with some friend at, 
may be, a game of 
A CURIOUS PHOTOHELIOGRAM. chess. The spectro- 

graph records spectral 
lines in the blue end ot the spectrum to which the eye is blind. 

It sometimes happens, particularly in celestial photography, that unlooked 
for objects imprint themselves upon the plate. In this connection the sun- 
picture here shown is a striking example. Of course the exposure given in 
taking a photogram of the sun, is certainly not more than one-twentieth of a 
second, probably less, and any object which crosses the field of view at the 
instant of exposure will be reproduced. ‘The object in this case is a kite at 
some considerable elevation above ground, which makes a curious and 
unexpected addition to the dark impressions made by the two very distinct 
sun-spots. We are indebted to J. Eccles, M.A., of the Trigonometrical 
Survey, Dehra Dun, India, for permission to use this photogram. 

(To be continued.) 
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The Rontgen Society.—At a recent meeting an interesting paper was read by 
W. Webster, F.C.S., on “ Practical Work with the X-Rays,” in which the author pointed out 
the large amount of preparatory work that had been done in this country by Sir Wm. Crookes, 
Professor Jackson and others before Róntgen put the capstone to the whole by discovering 
the rays that bear his name. The effect of the rays seems to vary considerably with the 
subject experimented upon, the rays causing a patch of hair on one patient to turn white and 
fall out, whilst another received benefit from the rays. Anæmic subjects were found to be the 
best and gouty subjects the worst to operate upon. 
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AMERICAN NOTES. 
BY THE EDITORS. 


Continued. 


NOTHER Section of the National Government, at Washington, has a great 
A collection of work which is extremely valuable and interesting trom 
the photographer's point of view. This is, strangely enough, the 
War Department, and the strength of its photographic section is 
largely due to the enthusiasm and the efforts of General A. W. Greely, 
chief othcer of the Signal Service. Of course the extensive and unique 
collection of photographic results obtained during General Greely’s Arctic 
expedition are to be tound in this department, but the most important section 
of the whole is the Brady collection of war photograms, including many 
thousands of pictures made during the American war— portraits of officers, . 
groups representing various regiments, and many scenes on the actual 
battlefields. This invaluable collection was purchased in two lots, partly in 
1874, and the remainder in 1875, at a cost of $27,840. Since coming into 
the charge of General Greely, a great deal has been done to complete the 
classification, and to produce a full blue-print catalogue of the whole of these 
pictures with a view to carrying out General Greely's desire, which he has 
already urged upon the Government, that steps should be taken to render the 
collection much more easily available than it is at present for the use of 
biographers, painters, and sculptors; and, also, by exhibition and, possibly, 
by the reproduction of a selection of the most important pictures, to render 
them more available for the use of the general public. In addition to the 
large Brady collection, the War Office has, whenever possible, added other 
collections from various sources, including a large collection of portraits of 
officers, made by the Adjutant General of the U. S. Army; contemporary 
views, made by various army photographers, etc., etc. 

In the signal service of the U. S. Army there are some fifty sergeants, 
all of whom are photographers, and so far as we can gather, this is not only 
a very efficient, but also a very fortunate corps, in the sense that its duties 
are pleasantly arranged, and its extra pay is very appreciable. The sergeant 
who is in charge of the photographic studio at the War Office, is also 
instructor of the other men who offer themselves for training as photo- 
graphers; and his experience is that out of the whole number applying, 
about one-fifth make first-class technical photographers, whilst three-fifths 
may be called good second-class men. He considers as first class those who 
are quite equal to himself in photographic ability, and even his second class 
consists of men who are very much better field photographers than most of 
the professionals who undertake out-door work without making it an exclusive 
speciality. 

For the use of the War Department men studying photography, an 
exceedingly well-arranged and simple manual has been prepared under the 
superintendence of General Greely, by Samuel Reber, first lieutenant of the 
Signal corps. In simple form, and with very ample illustration, the book 
seems to give all that a practical field photographer needs to know, including 
chapters on photographic perspective and topographical work. 

The photographic studio or work-rooms in a corridor at the top of the 
War Office building are scarcely all that could be desired for carrying on such 
important and valuable work as General Greely has undertaken. At the time 
of our visit, the department was busy making negatives and catalogue prints 
from a small, but exceedingly valuable, collection of original daguerreotype 
portraits of the leading men of the old days before the war, and in their 
efforts to copy these pictures, avoiding as much as possible the scratches and 
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other defects which they showed as the result of careless keeping and ill 
usage, were very much hampered by the absence of a well-arranged light. 
We understand, however, that all this is shortly to be re-arranged, and 
certainly the work which is being done well deserves a more convenient 
suite of rooms. | 

The Geological Survey, also situated in Washington, is another of the 
national institutions which has a very strong photographic section, and which 
is doing, in addition to the actually necessary and useful, a great deal of 
historically valuable and pictorially interesting work. The official photo- 
grapher of the Survey, J. К. Hilliers, who is responsible for the work of a 
very great number of field photographers, and also of a considerable in-door 
staff, is entirely a self-taught man, who originally joined one of the Geological 
parties as a baggage packer. Assisting the photographer attached to the 
party, he gradually picked up the methods of working, and when the 
. photographer died, was able to continue his duties. From this time he 
always remained a photographer, gradually rising in the service, until with 
the increase of the service itself, he has now a very responsible position. 
His work shows that he is a photographic genius, as well as a good deal of 
an artist, as our readers will have an opportunity of proving for themselves 
at the Paris Exhibition of 19oo. For this exhibition the Geological Survey 
is preparing a magnificent collection of very large-sized photographic trans- 
parencies of American scenery, all beautifully colored, and from what we 
have seen of the few that were already completed, and others in progress, 
when we were in Washington, we feel safe in saying that they will be 
amongst the most interesting and striking of the photographic exhibits at 
the Paris World's Fair. 

The Geological Survey, unlike the War Department, is very well housed 
in a good studio and excellently fitted dark-rooms and work-rooms. Its space 
is none too large for the number of men who are busy therein, but they have, 
at any rate, every convenience they can fairly ask. Of course the bulk of 
their work consists of developing, printing, and generally making useful the 
exposed plates which are sent to them by workers in the field, and as there 
are over one hundred cameras in constant use by members of the Survey, for 
each field party has at least one camera in its equipment, it can easily be 
imagined that the work is no sinecure. Perhaps we ought to explain that 
the Geological Survey in America occupies a much more important position, 
and has much more extensive duties than its name would seem to indicate, 
for its work includes that which, in Britain, is undertaken by the Ordnance 
Survey, in addition to the work of a Geological Survey proper. Even 
Geology is understood in a very wide sense by the American Government, 
for the most important ** rock " with which they deal is water, and it is one 
of the duties of the Survey to give information to people all over the States 
who may be contemplating the driving of wells or the planning of irrigation 
works. This being the case, it can easily be understood not only that the 
hydrographer's department, with F. H. Newell at its head, is an important 
and busy section, but also that the work generally is much more extensive 
than the work of a similar survey in Europe. The printing and publishing 
department of the Geological Survev (for it issues all the official maps of the 
States) is decidedly interesting, though decidedly disappointing from the 
point of view of the photographic and photo-mechanical enthusiast. Probably 
there is no survey in the world in the map printing establishment of which 
photography is so little used. This does not in any sense arise from any 
objection to photographic methods, for, as a matter of fact, the head of the 
printing department is most anxious to use photography wherever practicable, 
and has an unusually good knowledge of its possibilities and application. 
At the same time, the introduction of photography to any great extent would 
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mean a revolution of the whole methods of the Survey, and would have only 
doubtful advantages, since the present working seems to compare very 
favorably in point of both cost and accuracy with the methods of other 
countries working similar territory. One reason why it is difficult to use 
photography to the same proportionate extent as is done, say, in the printing 
offices at Southampton, is that the American maps are all printed in a 
considerable number of colors. Of course, even in this case, it might be 
urged that the black printing could be done from photogravure plates, and the 
color plates made on transfers therefrom, but the American surveyors seem 
to decidedly prefer to have their maps finished up by the workers actually in 
the field. The result of this is that although the field worker's map is 
perfectly accurate for engraving by hand, it is not sufficiently clean and sharp 
in its lines for direct photo-engraving, hence, if photographic reproductions 
were used, it would be necessary to make a clean copy by hand in the 
establishment, and it is considered more accurate and more economical to 
make a transfer from the field map direct to the copper-plate and to engrave 
it by hand. The exceedingly low price at which the maps of the Survey are 
sold, shows that their cost of production must be reasonable, since they are 
supposed to be sold at cost price, and certainly their cost to the public com- 
pares very favorably with the price of the maps produced by the British 
Surveys. 

Although the actual photographic interest of the printing department is 
so small, there is one point with regard to it about which we feel that a word 
of protest must be raised, for it seems almost incomprehensible that a great 
people like those of the United States can be content to have a department 
of such paramount importance housed in a rented building, with absolutely 
no pretension to being fire-proof. The result of years of work of such a 
splendid department, as this Survey undoubtedly 15, ought at least to have 
the protection of a fairly well-constructed and properly isolated building, for 
it seems impossible to realise the immense and irreparable loss that would 
fall on the United States, should the whole, or even any large portion of the 
work of this department be destroyed by fire. 
| (To be continued.) 
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“HYPO.” 


By E. A. Rosins. 


ODIUM thiosulphate has entirely superseded all other salts for the purpose 
of eliminating from the film the unreduced silver haloid, its extended 
use being due to the important fact that it has no action—or at least 
the action is so slight that it need not be regarded—upon the silver 

forming the image of the plate or paper print. Its old rival, potassium cyanide, 
possesses the great disadvantage of dissolving metallic silver, besides having 
very poisonous properties. “ Hypo," to give the common name to sodium 
thiosulphate is produced in the commercial variety as a bye product in the 
manufacture of common washing soda or sodium carbonate, thus accounting 
for its very lowcost. Its disadvantages in use lie mainly in the fact that hypo, 
or compounds of hypo with silver, if left in the film or support, will decompose 
and cause fading of the image. The fading 1s mainly due to the fact that the 
decomposition of the compounds of hypo gives free sulphur, which, combining 
with the silver of the image, gives a yellow stain of silver sulphide or some 
analogous compound. Hypo performs the operation of ** fixing ” by converting 
the unreduced silver haloid into a compound of silver and sodium thiosulphate. 
This is soluble in water without decomposition, and it is this salt which is the 
great cause of the fading, though many cases of fading are due to incomplete 
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fixation, owing to the hypo not having acted long enough to convert all the 
unreduced silver into the compound thiosulphate. 

Haddon and Grundy have shown that for paper prints, the paper not 
being too thick, ten minutes in a ten per cent. solution of hypo, made alkaline 
with ammonia, is quite sufficient. For plates the fixing should continue for 
double the time taken for the white deposit to disappear from the back. The 
washing must be thorough, but the excessive washing usually advocated has 
been shown by the above-mentioned gentlemen to be erroneous, and in their 
paper before the Convention of 1897, they showed that the amount of hypo 
present in a print after three changes of water, each of five minutes duration, 
during which the prints were in constant agitation, was practically constant, 
and that more washing failed to eliminate the hypo more thoroughly. From 
this, taking a good margin of safety, six changes, each of five minutes’ 
duration, is quite sufficient to eliminate all the hypo possible, providing plenty 
of water is used and the prints are agitated meanwhile. For plates the same 
holds good, although for multiple films longer should be given. 

Washing for a considerable length of time does more harm than good, for 
the gelatine is softened and rendered liable to injury, and with prints, if any 
attempt is made to glacé the surface, they almost invariably stick. Hypo 
eliminators have often been recommended, but experience has shown that 
the best eliminator is pure water; those substances proposed, such as 
hydrogen peroxide, sodium hypo-chlorite, anthion, iodine, etc., do get rid 
of the excess of hypo, but in its place leave products which are less soluble, 
and so it is difficult to see where the advantage is gained by their use. A 
few simple tests for hypo may be useful. A drop of a weak solution of 
potassium permanganate placed in the suspected solution or on the print 
will have the color discharged if hypo be present. The blue color of a 
weak solution of starch and iodine is removed in presence of hypo. Alum 
and any other salts added to the fixing bath have a very bad effect; alum 
precipitates the sulphur and weakens the bath. A few grains of sodium 
carbonate may be added to keep the bath alkaline, but nothing else. Many 
salts have been suggested for fixing purposes in place of hypo, of which the 
following are the best: sulphite of soda has fixing properties but is much 
weaker than hypo, a ten per cent. solution having the same fixing power as a 
one per cent. solution of hypo upon silver chloride, but much weaker upon 
silver bromide and iodide; potassium cyanide has a very powerful action, but 
its use is restricted, owing to its solvent power on reduced silver. Thiosina- 
mine has been recommended by Liesegang, and has about the same fixing 
power as hypo, although the cost is against its general use, but the solution 
can be used again and again, and a very slight washing is required after 
fixation. Thiocarbamide (Hauff's) can also be used for fixing chloride of 
silver prints when in an acid solution, and does not require much washing 
afterwards, but it is not applicable to bromide or iodide emulsions. 
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The last few copies of Photograms of '97 are rapidly selling, and there seems every 
indication that it will be entirely ‘out of print" within a few weeks, and before either Photo- 
grams of '95 or Photograms of '96. This growing interest in the annual record and 
reproduction of the world's pictorial photographic work is decidedly satisfactory, and we do 
not hesitate to ask our readers to encourage it, so far as they are able, by presenting copies ot 
one, or the whole set of our Annuals to those friends whose artistic aspirations they wish to 
encourage. The American Amateur Photographer writes as follows :—'* This now firmly 
established annual, better perhaps than anything else that comes to our table, shows the trend 
of photography, and to photographers generally should be invaluable as showing them not 
only some of the best work of the best men, but also telling them what some of the best 
critics think about it. The numerous illustrations have been selected with care and 
judgment, and reproduced in the highest class of half-tone work. It is a happy combination 
of literature and art from which photographers who want to make pictures may learn much 
that they need to know, and is probably the very best investment that any photographer 
could make." 
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A PICTURESQUE PEOPLE. 
By Mary C. Farr. 
(Illustrated by the writer.) 


OMPARATIVELY seldom do we see 
| pictures in which the incom- 
parable figure-material of the 
New Forest has been utilised. 
It is there, a two hours' railway journey 
from London, ready for the photo- 
grapher who shall seek it out. There 
are wood-cutters, charcoal - burners, 
quaint rustic figures leading the rude 
carts, a snake-catcher, who pursues his 
unique trade and dwells in a wonderful 
habitation of the past. It is a peaked 
wigwam-shaped erection constructed of 
turves, and similar to those which 
accommodate the charcoal burners when 
they are at work. All these types may 
be met with any day. But the cream of the picture-figures are the gypsies, 
those strange nomads springing from the gloom of dim antiquity. In the 
New Forest they are at their best. The background is ideal: dim vistas and 
aisles of ancient grey-trunked beeches or oaks, a fitting home for these 
-children of a race which has survived through countless ages. They are a 
courteous people, as a rule, these Forest gypsies, and the photographer in 
search .of figure studies will find that the shilling of two expended on 
“paying his footing" in the camp is by no means wasted. They take such 
interest in you and your work, they are so anxious to do the best they can, so 
ready to help, and so very grateful for any little kindness. Their tiny round 
tents with the silvery smoke rising against the green of the holly undergrowth 
and the bracken, make pictures that cry aloud for color photography. Shaggy 
dejected ponies 
and donkeys de- 
vouring their 
meal from a large 
cooking pot or an 
old box; elfish 
little girls gazing 
at the artist from - 
the entrance to 
the tent, and 
equally elfish 
bare-legged urch- 
ins playing pitch- 
and-toss with a 
half-penny рго- 
duced by the 
photographer for 
the purpose—all 
these and many 
other striking 
character studies arrest the attention. They have trades, these wanderers: 
knife grinding, clothes-peg making, chimney sweeping, basket making, 
and what not. Their earnings, when they are in luck, average perhaps 
eighteen-pence a day. They are, too, some of them, intelligent and interesting 
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people, their wits unclouded by the advantages of a board-school education 
at high pressure. Clever, indeed, would be the school-board officer who 
succeeded in capturing the forest gypsy children, whose parents are for ever 
moving from place to place. 

In winter, their lot must be a hard one. Imagine a low, narrow tent, 
whose only warmth comes from a fire of wood kindled inside it, the smoke 
going (or not going, as the case may be), through a hole in its top; a bed of 
straw on ground soaked with rain, or hard with weeks of frost and snow, “all 
under the greenwood tree;"' pleasant enough in summer perhaps, but terrible 
in wet and wintry weather. Hardy as the gypsies are, chest complaints are 
common amongst them, which is hardly to be marvelled at. They are to be 
. found scattered all over the New Forest, especially near Brockenhurst, 
Lyndhurst, and in the woods about Bramshaw, a very picturesque neighborhood 
on the N.E. of the Forest. It is hardly possible to wander for a day without 
stumbling on one or more of the quaint little camps. 

The gypsies who are wealthy enough to reach the dignity of a van, are 
hardly so charming as the poorer tent dwellers, but they too, are attractive 


and good models. Some of them are nearly always to be found along the 
road leading from Lyndhurst-road station to Bartley. 

A word to the wanderer: take a compass with you as you cannot then 
roam in a circle, which you might otherwise easily do on forsaking beaten 
tracks, and beware of bogs. The dangers of these latter are perhaps 
exaggerated, but where the sphagnum moss and cotton grass are, and the 
grass is vivid green, then beware. It is quite possible to go across the forest 
on a bicycle in summer when the turf is hard and firm, only beware of tree 
roots and ruts. The roads on the whole are good, but very dusty. 

[We need hardly remind our readers that the picturesque life to which 
Miss Fair's little article directs our attention is to be found scattered all 
over the country, except in some few localities where the drastic regulations 
of the County Councils have made it almost impossible for gypsies to exist. 
In some of the ** grass lanes" in Hertfordshire, even within eight miles of 
the General Post Office at St. Martin's-le-Grand, there аге little picturesque 
camps of three or four tents. Here the gypsies live for six or seven months 
in the winter, taking up their travels in the season of fairs and race-meetings. 
In this district we have found them, as Miss Fair finds in the New Forest, 
always willing to assist the photographer or painter to the best of their 
ability.— Eps. |; 
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DEVELOPERS FOR 
GELATINO-CHLORIDE PAPER. 


By R. Ep. LIESEGANG. 


NE of the earliest photographic printing methods, namely, the develop- 
ment of printing-out chloride papers, seems to come to the front 
again. This retrogression is rather to be welcomed, since the method 
otters in many cases extraordinary advantages over the printing-out 

process. We should remember that it enables us to make about four times 
the number of prints from a negative in a given time, that we need not watch: 
the progress by opening the copying frame, that the character of the negative 
is not of such importance, and finally, that we may do without the expensive 
toning bath.* 

The reason why professionals have so far refrained from trying the methcd 
is to be found in the necessity of using gelatino-chloride paper. Not every 
brand of ‘‘aristotype’’ paper is suitable for the process. Мапу professionals 
employ albumen or celloidin papers, and the development of these kinds of 
paper has not given satisfactory results. ‘This will cease to be an obstacle, 
as the advantages of the method become more generally known. 

Still another point has to be considered. Although it is possible to obtain 
even from flat negatives good prints by development, these must be sub- 
sequently toned (in a combined toning and fixing bath), thus doing away 
with an essential advantage. In order to dispense with the gold bath, we 
must have negatives which are pluckier (showing more contrast) than those 
usually available. Although this condition may be fulfilled by developing 
in pyro with little or no sulphite, the instability of this developer and its 
staining propensities prevent many from ayailing themselves of its advantages, 
though its cheapness should compensate for its inconveniences. То cleanse 
the fingers from pyro stain, I use a strong solution of persulphate of ammonia. 

Of course, it would be very convenient if we could use any negative for 
the process, or if we had a developer which does even better than pyro; and 
for this reason I test every new developing agent with regard to its capabilities 
for gelatino-chloride papers. Up to the present, I have found none of these 
to equal pyro; the same result I also arrived at with diogen, the latest 
developer brought out by the Actien-Gesellschaft for Anilinfabrikation. This 
agent acts too powerfully even in dilute solution, and without the addition of 
acetate of sodium. There are also for the gelatino-chloride development slow 
and rapid developers; the latter cannot be employed in practical work, since 
they (like amidol for plates) produce very quickly a flat image on the surface, 
which prevents penetration to a depth, since, in order to prevent general 
blackening, the paper must be taken out of the developer at an early stage. 
Such a print, for instance (obtained with diogen) loses greatly during fixing, 
and the result is a very flat image of a nasty yellow-brown color, just the 
opposite of what we desire. It would be feasible to reduce the energy of the 
diogen, or any other rapid developer, by adding acids, but I have formerly 
shown that this is not to be recommended for practical work, as the color of 
the image gets redder, the loss in the fixing bath still more pronounced, and 
we invite the nuisance of sulphur-toning, which the pyro developer entirely 
does away with. 

We thus are looking just for the reverse of the diogen action. The task 
to which chemists have to apply themselves is this: to find a substance 
which has still a weaker reducing effect upon the silver salts than pyro, 
a substance which, in alkaline solution, may lend itself to the development 
of gelatino-chloride paper. 


* Vide Liesegang, "The Development of Printing-out Papers." Dusseldorf, 1897. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM. 
No. 14.—T wo Studies of Wild Flowers. 


MONGST the recent examples submitted to our critics were two very 
A attractive flower studies from John M. Whitehead, Alva, N.B., whose 
statement that he was quite a beginner at the work made the examples 
all the more interesting. The critic to whom they were submitted 
praised them as “admirable examples for their simple fidelity to natural 
truths," and made only one suggestion for their improvement, which was as 
follows :—‘‘ Perhaps, but I am not quite sure, a slight toning down of the 
marguerites at the foot of the pot would improve the general effect. But I 
am quite sure that the horizontal lines which cut so hardly against the back- 
grounds, and stare out so prominently in both, might have been softened and 
subdued most advantageously— not lost in the background, only softened 
and kept back." 

Mr. Whitehead kindly permits us to reproduce the two studies; and we 
feel inclined to add to our critics commendation a decided word of 
congratulation on the choice of such simple wild flowers—just the common 
“« dog-daisy" and the meadow-sweet. Both are plentiful everywhere іп 
Britain, and with these and a hundred other flower-forms at command in our 
fields and hedge-rows, what need is there to trouble the florist for beautiful 
originals ? 

In answer to a request for notes upon his methods of work, Mr. 
Whitehead says :—'* My experience is very limited, and I don't know that I 
can add anything of importance to the very excellent notes by Mr. H. T. 
Malby in The Photogram for July, 1897. So far as I have gone, it seems to 
me the one thing needful is patience and plenty of it. It might be put in this 
way. То make successful photograms of flowers, take a handful of any 
particular kind, a quantity of * love for the work,' and an unlimited amount ot 
patience. Arrange according to taste, keeping in mind that the more you 
add of patience, the better is the result likely to be. Anything I have done 
so far has been in the studio—before business hours—with blinds well closed, 
leaving just enough clear glass to get the lighting aimed at. For background 
an ordinary interior, using a portion suitable to the subject in hand. To get 
the shadow, I put another background at an angle to the one in use, then 
place the flowers a few feet from the angle, so that the light side of flowers 
shows up against dark side of background. (I believe the plan of Mr. Malby 
will be very good and give greater control). Procure as many flowers as 
possible, as that gives greater scope in arranging, and, although I think it 
better to group the different flowers by themselves the composition may after 
be helped by introducing a sprig or two of some other, as note the foliage 
and grass in “ Gowan ” study.* Of course that is a matter of individual 
taste as there can be nothing wrong in the placing of different flowers 
together. Flowers or foliage placed at the base of vase very soon droop, 
especially if the room be at all warm, but it is often possible so to manage 
that the ends of stalks rest in a shallow dish filled with water, taking care, of 
course, that it does not show in picture. Damp wadding, I fancy, would 
answer almost as well though I have not yet tried it. А pair of tweezers I 
find a great help in arranging, as a flower or leaf may many a time be placed 
in position with them where to introduce the fingers might tumble the whole 
thing in pieces.” 
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is the common name given to wild marguerites in Scotland. 
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Cyclo-Photography is dealt with by Frances J. Erskine in a recent number of the 
Queen. The article is very sensible, and although there are one or two small points we should 
take exception to, these are quite in the minority. 
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* u Gowans’ 


GOWANS. MEADOW 
Ву John M. Whitehead. 


SWEET. 


f 
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A LANTERN-SLIDE ORDER. 
By C. H. H. 


HE growing use of the lantern by lecturers, teachers, ministers and 
others, opens a field in many places for the professional photographer, 
and a few notes on the execution of an order may perhaps help workers 
to carry out commissions they receive, if not to secure orders also. 

A client who had spent three months abroad in Egypt and the Holy Land, 
brought back a great number of 12 bv ro in. prints which he got me to mount 
in good albums. When the work was sent home, I wrote suggesting a series 
of lantern slides for use in lecturing. For several months I had no reply, but 
at length got a note asking me to call. The result was an order for 350 
slides at 1s. each. There were several difficulties—all perhaps slight—in 
the way of a successful completion of the order, and these may be considered 
seriatim. The prints were all to copy, singly, on 4-ріаѓеѕ, but the total 
quantity meant development in batches. Therefore slow plates were used, a 
make of photo-mechanical plates being selected. The exposure required, 
with stop f/11, averaged two minutes, though on some of the dull days of 
November as long as thirty minutes was given. These plates possess great 
latitude, and for the purpose of copying, plates with two minutes to six 
minutes exposure in the same light, may be developed together, giving good 
negatives, though greater accuracy of exposure is desirable. As exposed, the 
plates were placed in a box, and at the end of the day's copying developed, 
eight at a time in a 12 by 
Io in. dish. The lighting of 
the prints was a matter which 
needed careful attention. The 
prints had all been mounted 
in the albums and the card- 
leaves had slightly cockled. 
An arrangement as illustrated 
was fixed up, and the book placed as shewn, the leaves being held up at A by 
a piece of cord or elastic. Owing to the cockling, it was necessary to have 
the prints lighted from the front as much as possible, and yet it required 
care to avoid reflections into the camera from some of the slightly curved or 
cockled surfaces of the originals. Frequent moving of the table on which 
the copying board was placed was found necessary, to get rid of these chance 
reflections, as each print was turned up to be copied. In order that the 
cockled card-leaves might not produce distorted margins in the copied nega- 
tives, a lens of somewhat long focus, relatively to the size of the lantern 
mask was used. The base line of the slides being about 2% inches, a lens of 
eight inches focus (when copying) was selected for the work. 

The negatives required some little work before being ready for printing the 
slides from. A view of Mount Hermon, for instance, made from a faded 
print needed the sky blocking out and the snow in the mountain crevices 
making more distinct. This was done with Gihon's opaque used on the film 
side. The distant mountain, of course, printed onlv faintly, and snow and 
sky were clear glass. Many other negatives needed skies blocking out, while 
others only required transparent spots removing with the retouching pencil. 
The negatives completed were classified into thin, medium, and dense, and 
then were printed; the exposures as well as the distance from the light being 
varied according to the negative. Exposed in another room, it was 
unnecessary to wrap up the plates each time, and it was possible to expose as 
many as thirty in the hour, each lantern plate being carefully adjusted to the 
negative. The development of the slides was done in a whole-plate dish, 
four at a time, and of course presented no difficulty, the main idea in such 
slide-making being to secure uniformity with rapid production. 
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Working on these lines the whole thing is systematised ; little focussing 
or adjustment is required in copying ; the exposures need no accurate calcula- 
ting, merely reasonable judgment; the plate in one slide is being changed, 
while the plate in another is exposing. in the camera. Development of 
exposed plates is done rapidly and more uniformly than if plates were 
developed singly. The slides themselves are made rapidly and also 
uniformly. Work of this class pays, and pays well, if the actual labor can 
be reduced to a minimum, as the materials absorb but a small part of the 
price the photographer receives. What is needed in almost all photographic 


and other work is system. 
з з я 
THE EXHIBITIONS. 


Secretaries of photographic societies may obtain tickets for the Portman Rooms exhibition 
at greatly reduced rates. 

Send a copy of our next issue to any friend who is interested in photography, and whom 
you wish to interest in the exhibitions. 

The Portman Rooms are close to Baker-street station, on the ** underground," and ‘buses 
from all parts ot London pass the door. 

Cresco-Fvlma will be attractively demonstrated by its manufacturers, now known as 
Photo Limited, at Stall 31 of the Crystal Palace Exhibition. 

The Metallic Photo Printing Syndicate will have at the Crystal Palace a very attractive 
stand decorated in blue and silver, and devoted to the charming metallic prints on polished 
wood and metal which are its specialty. 

J. Le Couteur will have two stands at the Portman Rooms Exhibition. On one he will 
show several high-class and novel lines in Continental goods, of which he is the importer ; 
while the other will be devoted to radiotint. 

Last month we erroneously gave the names of three exhibitors at Portman Rooms as those 
of exhibitors at the Palace. One of the three, W. Tylar, of Birmingham, writes us that he 
is not exhibiting at the Palace, but at the Trade exhibition. 

George Houghton & Son will make effective display of a few of their leading specialties at 
the Palace. Their space will be chiefly devoted to the ** Sanderson " camera, the ** Maloni " 
flash-lamp, and an attractive demonstration of the working of radiotint. 

His Royal Hizhness, the Prince of Wales, is to open the Crystal Palace exhibition. The 
opening day is changed from Wednesday, April 27th, to Monday, the 25th. Tickets for the 
ceremony will be provided for Members and Fellows of the Royal Photographic Society. 

We hear of quite a number of people who are still ** considering " whether they will exhibit 
or not. Unless they wish to miss the exhibitions altogether, they certainly must not hesitate 
any longer. We doubt whether, when these notes appear, any space will be left for them to 
occupy. 

Our next issue, a double number, will deal very fully with the exhibitions. As a record and 
a souvenir it will be unique, and as the cost of production will be great, we shall confine the 
extra edition to copies actually ordered. Please place your orders at once, if you wish for 
extra copies. 

The Crystal Palace Company intimates that it will be prepared to supply palms for the 
decorating of stands, at exceedingly reasonable rates. As these include attendance by the 
Company's gardeners during the period of the exhibition, the offer should add greatly to the 
attractiveness of many of the stalls, and be much appreciated by those who study both good 
ettect and economy. 

The Portman Rooms Exhibition will have no end of entertainments and attractions, under 
the management of Cecil M. Hepworth. The following kinetographic projectors will be 
shown, and in most cases publicly demonstrated, viz., Wolff's, Lumières, Wrench's, Maguire 
and Baucus’, the Bioscope, the Matagraph, and Paul's Theatrograph. Amongst the enter- 
tainers with the kinetograph will be David Devant, the well-known wizard of the Egyptian 
Hall. 

The Thornton-Pickard Co. will occupy the stand next to the orchestra at the Portman 
Rooms, and will have a very complete show of their apparatus, of which we shall give fuller 
particulars in our next issue. The special objects will be their three new lines, including the 
new patent aluminium shutters which seem possibly destined to supersede the older patterns 
as they are extremely good shutters at a lower rate; a new pattern plate-holder with 
aluminium slides, and a new patent film carrier. 

Amongst the entertainments at the Portman Rooms will be a very interesting series by T. 
C. Hepworth, who has arranged to be responsible for two entertainments daily, while his 
son will also give kinetographic displays everyday. All who know the ability of T. C. 
Hepworth as a refined and entertaining showman will look forward to very real treats on these 
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occasions. The admission to all the entertainments is covered by ticket of admission to the 
exhibition, which costs one shilling, and which can be obtained through any dealer. 

R. & J. Beck, Ltd., will devote their space of 24ft. x 24ft. at the Crystal Palace to a 
handsome kiosk, designed and erected by Maple. In its decoration, about a hundred and fifty 
enlargements from frenagrams by frenagraphers in all parts of the world will be used; and as 
these include many very striking subjects, in sizes from 12 x 10 to 36 x 24, the total effect 
should be very good indeed. The table and show-case space will be almost entirely devoted 
to Frena hand cameras, though a small display will be made of the photographic lenses and 
of the microscopes manufactured by the firm. 

The photographic journals, with that co-operation which is one of their characteristics, 
have all applied for equal spaces in contiguous positions at the Crystal Palace, and we under- 
stand that each will be represented by an editorial office, where readers will be welcomed 
and where any assistance that can be given to them will be cheerfully tendered. Our own 
office at any rate will be freely at the service of our friends, for whom we shall be glad to 
undertake to receive correspondence, and to give any assistance and information that we can 
in the direction of finding particular exhibits, etc., etc. We understand that spaces have 
been taken at the Portman Rooms Exhibition by The Amateur Photographer, by Photography, 
by The Optician, by Percy Lund, Humphries & Co., Ltd., for their various journals, and by 
our own publishers for The Photogram, The Fournal of Applied Microscopy, and The Model 
Engineer. 

The motophotoscope will make a great display at the Crystal Palace, where the Prestwich 
Manufacturing Co. will show at least fifty machines. It is possible that they may include 
their new double projection apparatus which is unique amongst kinetographic projectors 
insomuch that the pictures dissolve into one another and have no period of darkness between 
them. We have seen this machine, the first one to be completed, and an exceedingly 
handsome piece of work it is, showing two separate projection lenses, and what might be 
called a tandem system of gearing and change apparatus, practically the ordinary apparatus 
in duplicate. Either one or two illuminants may be used. In the case of one only it is 
necessary to have a revolving mirror system, so that one lens receives direct light, and the 
other receives it by reflection. The distance between the two lenses is fairly considerable, and 
it would probably puzzle most folks to explain how pictures at such a distance apart on a 
single film could be shown alternately, and yet give a continuous effect of natural action. 
Like all other puzzles, the thing is very simple when one knows the method, which consists of 
placing the alternate pictures some fifteen spaces apart on the film. This necessitates a 
double printing from the negative film in each case, missing alternate pictures, so that if the 
prints were denoted by numbers they would run somewhat as follows :—1, 15, 2, 16, 3, 17, 4, 
18, etc. In projecting, each lens misses the alternate picture, so that after the first dozen 
have been fed through, the serial work on the screen is shown perfectly correctly. А 
projection apparatus on these lines seems bound to completely revolutionise kinetographic 
work, and we hope that the firm may feel sufficiently advanced in the manufacture to show 
this machine at the Crystal Palace. 
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EXHIBITIONS AND COMPETITIONS. 


| DATES. 


Open 


9. Paris Salon de | April r. May 3-29 


Photographie Mathurins, Paris. 


Name of Exhibition. Entries. “Pictures. | Exhibition.| Classes. Prizes Address of Secretary 
I. Bedford Art Exhibi- | May 23. A. only. S.B. R. Hill & Co., High.street, 
tion .. | | Bedford. 
2. Sae Photo- April t. Aprils. | April rr. Seven. S.B.C. | T. J. Morley, Toll Gavel, 
graphic Society .. | everley. 
3. C. E. Y. M. S. Camera ' Mar. 31. — 
Club, Norwich E 
4. National Photo- Apl 22-30. Arthur C. Brookes, Temple- 
gone Portman | house, Е.С. 
ooms és zii | 
5. В. P. S., Crystal | | April 25. ‚ В. Child Bayley, 12 Hanover- 
Palace ; square, 
6. Austin Edwards  .. May 14. | Frena Austin Edwards, Willoughby 
| | Camera. Lane Park, Tottenham. 
7. Warwick ee Plate 1 Cash. | Warwick Dry Plate Co, 
Co. | | arwick. 
8. Miss Clifford’ s "m Aug. 26-31 s Miss Clifford, 44 Hill-road, 
Competition PE | Wimbledon. 
| 
! 


| Paul Bourgeois, 44 Rue des 


A—Amateur. P—Professional. С —Gold Medal. S Silver Medal. L-—Bronze Medal. C—Certificate. 
Cm—Complimentary Medals given to every exhibitor whose work is hung. 
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Fraternity.—-The photographers of 
St. Louis all show great interest in the 
work of their fellows, and fairly frequently 
meet for friendly social functions. A 
capital example of this good feeling 
occurred the other day when Andrew J. 
Rösch withdrew from partnership with his brother and left St. Louis. А small number of his 
fellow photographers combining with Gustav Cramer and his sons, who are always to the fore 
when anything good is to be done for the profession, gave Mr. Rosch a farewell banquet, at 
which they presented him with a gold locket set with a cluster of diamonds. 


J. Lizars has been appointed official radiographer to the Royal Hospital, Belfast. 


A Picture worth Framing will be the supplement to our next issue. See that your 
friends know about it. 

A Well-Earned Recognition was given on February 25th, to Miss Parker who then 
retired, after twenty years connection with the firm, from her position with W. & D. Downey. 
On behalf of the employees a handsome clock was presented, and Mr. Downey also gave, on 
behalf of himself and son, a silver tea service and a number of pieces of Dresden china. 
Robert Johnson, who has been connected with the firm even longer than Miss Parker, made a 
neat little speech emphasising the statements of Mr. Downey, and assuring Miss Parker of the 
hearty respect and good wishes of her fellow-workers. Mr. Johnson, as our readers will 
remember, is the author of The Art of Retouching. 

We record with very sincere regret the death of Dr. F. Hurter, which occurred on Saturday, 
the 5th March from aneurism of the heart. Dr. Hurter is, of course, best known to photo- 
graphers by the classic work which he did in connection with Vero C. Dritheld, оп the 
sensitiveness of photographic plates, and it will always be a satisfaction to those who appreciate 
such useful research that shortly before his death the Royal Photographic Society did itself 
the honor of awarding to him and to his fellow worker its progress medal. Dr. Hurter was 
a рир and fellow worker of Bunsen, and was for many years chief chemist of the Salt 
Union. Although he was seldom seen in London, and took but little part in the proceedings 
of its societies, he was an active member of the Liverpool section of the Society of Chemical 
Industry, of which he was also, for a time, president. His assistant and friend Vero C. 
Driffield has been connected with his work for twenty-seven years. 


Combination in London. —1‹ has been suggested by three of our weekly contemporaries, 
that the London suburban societies might gain a good deal by having one united dinner 
instead of having three or four separate functions of this description during the winter. There 
certainly seems a good deal to recommend the suggestion, as everything which brings 
scattered photographic workers into touch, is decidedly on the right lines. Photography, 
which claims to have originated the suggestion, goes further than The Photographic News and 
The Amateur Photographer, by suggesting that there should also be at least one joint summer 
outing. This, too, is a suggestion with many considerations in its favor. We should be sorry 
to see a gathering which would be a rival of the Convention, but there seems no reason why 
one of the excursions of the South London Photographic Society should not be joined by 
members from a// the other societies in the metropolis, and not merely by the members ot 
suburban societies. We believe that this society's three or four-day excursions to the 
Continent have been attended by members of other societies, and also by unattached photo- 
graphers, but so far as we are aware, there has not been any official combination to arrange a 
joint excursion. 

The Photographic Convention is evidently going to beat its record this year. Not 
only will the members visit much of the most picturesque and historical scenery of the 
Western Highlands, but they will also have the advantage of following in the finest steamer 
of the North British Railway Co., the great Glasgow regatta of the year. As the steamer 
will be specially chartered by the Convention, and the number of tickets will be strictly 
limited to immensely less than the chartered capacity of the boat, this excursion seems likely 
to prove one of the best of the whole Convention series. Great efforts have been made to 
obtain special railway fares from London and the principal English cities, and it is practically 
certain that a very comfortable excursion will be run, leaving London on the evening ot 
Friday, July 154. and allowing of return by night train on the evening of July oth for the sum 
of twenty-five shillings. Members attending from midland and northern towns will be 
accommodated at proportionate rates. E. R. Ashton and A. Bridgeman have been elected to 
fill two vacancies on the Convention Council, caused by the appointment of officers. Special 
attention is to be given this year to the lantern slide part of the Convention, for which purpose 
a committee, consisting of A. Bridgeman, A. Horsley Hinton, E. J. Wall, H. Snowden Ward, 
and J. B. B. Wellington was appointed. Thomas Bedding, A. Haddon, and E. J. Wall 
were appointed a sub-committee on papers to be read at Convention meetings. The offer of 
W. H. Prestwich to kinetograph the whole of the party, as was done last year, was accepted 
with enthusiasm, and we believe that it is quite on the cards that a very important communi- 
cation subsidised by the Convention's grant in aid of research, will be amongst the papers 
forthcoming at this meeting. 
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The Roll of Ministering Children has been formed in connection with the Prince of 
Wales’ Hospital Fund by the firm of Speaight, photographers, Regent-street. It seems that 
at the request of the committee of the fund they undertook this great scheme, which is 
essentially an effort to raise a sum of £50,000 by the aid of the children and the photographers 
of the country. The scheme is that the photographers who have been appointed by Messrs. 
Speaight undertake to photograph free of charge, and to give one portrait to any child who 
comes to them provided with the stamp album issued by the Pririce of Wales’ Hospital Fund, 
and containing one of each of the stamps issued by the fund. Of each child's portrait the 
photographer is expected to make two prints, one for the sitter and one for the great national 
album which is being prepared by Messrs. Speaight, and which will be presented to H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales. In several cases the provincial photographers have arranged to make 
three prints, the third being kept by themselves to be inserted in an album prepared for deposit 
in the Town Hall or local Free Library. The list of photographers undertaking this work is 
being published by The Gentlewoman, which has done a great deal to help and encourage the 
scheme ; and the royal example has been very fully given by arranging for every one of the 
royal children to have its own album, and to be photographed by the organisers of the scheme. 
We understand that the intention is to appoint only one photographer in each provincial town 
and city. Some hundreds are already appointed, and it seems probable that the list will reach 
to about one thousand before it is complete. The names of those who have already under- 
taken the work will be found in The Gentlewoman of March 12th, 1898, and succeeding issues, 
and all other particulars regarding the scheme can be obtained from the Speaight Gallery, 
178 Regent-street, W. 


Telectroscopy.-—1f the communication to the Daily Telegraph of March 8th is to be 
trusted, the problem of projecting to a distance an actual image of any scene or object in its 
natural proportions and colors, is at length completely solved. It will be remembered that 
similar announcements have been made before, and particularly one some six or seven years 
azo, which hailed front Australia, and which was given with a good deal of detail and 
circumstantial evidence, even to the extent of naming the theatre in which scenes on a distant 
racecourse had been witnessed by an influential audience, and in connection with which the 
names of many members of the audience were given. The latest method, condensing our 
account somewhat from the Daily Telegraph, is as follows :— 

Every picture can be broken up into a number of points, to which correspond an equal 
number of rays; these rays are received by a mirror at one place, and as it oscillates are 
transmitted to another mirror at another place, which oscillates simultaneously. Now, there 
are certain well-defined differences of light among all these rays, and in order to transmit 
them along the wire they must first be converted into differences of current. Then they can 
be sent on, and when received at the place of destination they are changed back again from 
differences of current into differences of light, whereby the actual picture is present to the 
eye with all the characteristics of the original. This, in general terms, is the principle under- 
lying the invention —the breaking up of the picture into points, to which light rays correspond, 
the expressing of the differences among these rays by means of differences of electric current, 
and then the conversion of these back into differences of light. 

Now for the practical application of the principle. There is no real difficulty about con- 
' verting rays of light into electrical current impulses. That can be done in a variety of ways, 
and one only has to choose. The main point is speed. The rapidity with which it can be 
effected must and can be so great that the human eye is unconscious of anything like a break 
or succession. If transmitted thus quickly, the person standing before the second mirror takes 
no note of points, or rays, or conversion, or of any other details of the process, but sees the 
complete picture which results from them all. He glances at it, and it is immediatelv gone 
again—vanished like a dream. But if he desire to gaze upon it leisurely, the same process has 
only to be repeated with the same rapidity, and then he beholds a perfectly permanent repre- 
sentation, without hitch, or break, or oscillation. Moreover, if the persons or things depicted are 
to appear in motion that etfect can be obtained. Each apparatus or “ device,” as it is termed, 
contains two oscillating mirrors, which are moved synchronously by means of electro-magnets. 
If the devices are joined by a single wire, only one point of the picture can be seen at a time 
(but this does not in any way interfere with the result), so that the mirrors have to be arranged 
in such a way that, in any position and at any moment, they will bring but one ray into that 
part of the apparatus which converts the differences of light into differences of electric current. 
The rays are, as I pointed out, changed into currents, which vary in strength according to the 
color of the light emitted by the several points of the picture. These rays thus converted 
produce at the receiving station a corresponding effect in the electro-magnet (** energising `), 
and the prism moves in such a way that only a ray of a similar kind of light, falling on 
the prism, can get decomposed and transmitted to the receiving station. The light employed 
for the prism may be either incandescent light or sunlight. The mirrors used in the apparatus 
are made bv coating the reflecting surface of a mirror with a mass which is not transparent, 
and by making a scratch so as to produce a reflecting surface in the form of a narrow strip. 
The essential point is that now, at last, we have an invention by means of which not only 
photograms, but pictures, can be transmitted to a distance with every gradation of light and 
shadow, color and hue. The apparatus has been patented. 
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Salisbury: Cathedral and See. 
By Gleeson White; price 1/6. London: 
Geo. Bell & Sons.—This second edition 
of a thoroughly first-class guide to one 
of the most interesting of our English 
cathedrals is somewhat increased in size, 
and has a considerable number of ad- 
ditional half-tone illustrations from photo- 
graphic originals. These include the 
work of S. B. Bolas & Co., Carl Norman, 
Poulton & Sons, Witcomb & Son, and Catharine Weed Ward. As the best of all the guides 
to Salisbury Cathedral, this book is indispensable to anyone who wishes to intelligently study 
and photograph that building. There is but one useful suggestion that we feel able to make, 
which is, that the book should contain a note saying what steps must be taken in order to 
obtain permission to photograph or sketch. 


A Charming Collotype Print will be the supplement to our next issue; double number ; 
single price. 
_ We sincerely regret that the article on ** Anatomy in Portraiture,” which was printed 
in our last issue, was not acknowledged to the source trom which we translated it, and to 
which we were indebted for the illustrations. This was Das Atelier des Photographen. 


Practical Radiography, the second and very greatly enlarged edition of ‘ Practical 
Radiography," will be on sale about the time that this issue reaches our readers. The work 
has been entirely re-written by A. W. Isenthal and H. Snowden Ward, and now forms a large 
and very complete handbook of all practical applications of radiography. It is fully illustrated 
both with diagrams and with half-tone reproductions of classical examples of radiographic 
work, and we think will be generally recognised as the standard handbook of the subject. 


In the latest issue of ‘‘The Artist’’ the parable of the bichromate gum process is 
taken up by A. Horsley Hinton, who illustrates it with an exceedingly interesting series of 
comparison blocks, giving in each case a reproduction of an ordinary photographic print, and 
for comparison, a reproduction from a gum process print from the same negative. There are 
three pairs of these comparisons produced by Robert Demachy, and a couple of specimens of 
bichromate work by Hans Watzek and Heinrich Kuhn. The general interest of the matter in 
The Artist has no-wise diminished since the recent enlarging of that magazine and the 
commencement of its new series, every issue of which appears to be more interesting and 
more practically useful than the preceding one. 


The Journal of Applied Microscopy, established this year by the publication 
department of the Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., of Rochester, N.Y., is certain to have a very 
warm welcome from practical microscopists and photo-micrographers. In the numbers now 
before us, the editor, L. B. Elliott, has undoubtedly done his work exceedingly well, and has 
brought together a series of interesting, yet thoroughly practical articles on many of the 
departments of his subject. He is specially fortunate in having the support of an immense 
number of professors and other practical workers and original investigators. Almost every 
microscopist of note in the United States has allowed his name to be used in the provisional 
list of contributors for 1898, and knowing something of the arrangements already made for 
European contributions, we can say with confidence that the magazine will be in every sense 
most thoroughly cosmopolitan. A specimen copy will tell any interested reader far more than 
we can do by pages of description, and the British agents, who are our own publishers, 
will be pleased to send specimen copy on receipt of one penny stamp. (The Fournal of 
Applied Microscopy, monthly 4d., post free per annum 5s. London: Dawbarn & Ward, Ltd., 
6 Farringdon-avenue, E.C. 


Dr. Shufeldt's Pictures of animals are so well known to our readers, from his articles 
and from reproductions given in our issues of June and July, 1897, that those of them who are 
interested in natural history will need no commendation of ours to induce them to purchase 
Dr. Shufeldt’s latest work, entitled ** Chapters on the Natural History of the United States." 
The book is a royal octavo of about 500 pages, handsomely bound and illustrated, and 
published at $3.50 nett, by Studer Bros., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. Most of the pictures 
which have been reproduced in our own magazine occur in the book, together with a very 
large number of other subjects, and many line drawings by the author. The matter is divided 
into twenty-nine chapters, including general ones on such subjects as—** Methods of Study ot 
Natural History," “ The Classification of Animals," and ** Museums and their Uses: with 
some Observations on Taxidermy." The other chapters deal with all the principal families of 
American birds, beasts and fishes, and the treatment of the subject is sufficiently catholic to 
include bats, insects, and deep sea fishes. While the very fine and excellently reproduced 
illustrations are probably the most important part of the book, from our own point of view, 
we feel sure that the literary matter, in which the results of a very wide reading are combined 
with notes from close and acute personal observation, will be found of the utmost value to 
those interested in natural history. 
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Manufacturers sending apparatus for examination and 
notice, should state distinctly whether, and when, they wish 


st returned. We specially request that all articles which are 
not too bulky, be deposited tn our public Reading-room for at 
least six weeks from date of issue of the magazine in which 
they are noticed. 


NOVELTIES. 


Our Next Issue will be a big issue, and a big edition, 
but will probably run “out of prict." Order early. 


It is whispered that the Bennetto process of natural 
color photography will be fully in the hands of the public not 
later than the end of May, or the beginning of June. 


Fluorescent Screens of barium platino cyanide have 
recently been added to the manufactures of R. Gotz, 
215 Shaftesbury-avenue, W.C. The screens seem all that 
can be possibly desired for radioscopic work. 


Extension of Business has induced George Houghton 
aad Son to acquire the lease of the premises, No. 88 High 
Holborn, adjoining their present retail offices and warehouse. 
They have already commenced re-building the place. 


In Mentioning the Gilson Albums last month, we over- 
looked the most important fact that the leaves are freely 
interchangeable and the covers adjustable, so that they may 
be equally well used for half-a-dozen or for four dozen lcaves. 


Сесіі! M. Hepworth, who has made himself quite a 
reputation in Kinetography, has been prevailed upon to take 
charge of a portion of the kinetographic business of 
M RAE & Baucus, Ltd., 5 Warwick-court, High Holborn, 


Three Prizes for landscape photograms are offered by 
Miss Clifford, of the Art Depot, 44 Hill-road. Wimbledon, 
from whom full particulars of the competition may be 
obtained. Miss Clifford has done a great deal in her district 
in the direction of training amateur craftsmen and women 
in many of the applied arts and handicrafts. 


A Dry Acetylene Generator and a new smokeless gas 
burner are described and illustrated in the current issue of 
The Optical Magic Lantern Journal. They are both placed 
on the market by the J. B. Colt Co.. of New York, Chicago, 
and elsewhere, and have special features which make them 
extremely interesting to all users of acetylene. 


The So-li-to Hand-Camera, which we noticed and 
illustrated in our issue of September last, has been slightly 
improved in detail, and will be run this year as the special 
line of its manufacturers, W. Butcher & Son, of Blackheath. 
It ts an exceedingly good, convenient, and reasonable priced 
line, sc that it seems to have everything in its favor. 


The Veulder (Registered), which can be fixed to any 
stereoscope, is a simple and effective contrivance for holding 
the views, which are kept firmly in place by means of a 
spring. It will take any number of views. and by using this 
holder, they are always ready for inspection. Particulars 
may be had of the inventor, J. Wood, 53 & 55, Forshaw- 
street, Barrow-in-l urness. 


Cresco Fylma has been somewhat modified, and is now 
suited for celluloid films as well as for plates. The manu- 
facturers have also reduced the price from 2s. ad. to ts. 4d. 
to bring it within the reach of users of small film cameras, 
such as the Р.К. etc. The amount of enlargement is the same 
as with Cresco Fylma for plates, viz., double the area, and 
the manipulations are extremely casy. 


The Ceramic Revival brought strongly to the front the 
excellent gas muffles of Fletcher Russell & Co., aud the 
attention thus directed to them has led to the manufacturers 
introducing several minor improvements. The perfected 
furnaces, which can be used cither with gas or petroleum, 
are advertised in the current issue of our magazine, and the 
manufacturers will be glad to send complete particulars to 
anyone who is interested. 
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The **Swift ** Roller-blind Shutters will make a 
very big bid for the trade of the now opening season ; in fact 
we hear that already the demand has more than accounted 
for the first and very considerable making. Hence, the 
manufacturers ask us to say but little about them, beyond 
mentioning that they are made by W. Butcher & Son. who 
will gladly send illustrated lists, and who will very soon be 
able to meet all orders. 


H. H. Hay Cameron has opened a fine new studio at 
31 George-street, Hanover-square, to which he has removed 
from Mortimer-street. To those who knew Mr. Cameron's 
old operating room it was a constant wonder how he could 

roduce in such a gallery much of his really wonderful work. 
We doubt whether the new convenience and accommodation 
will add to the novelty and variety of Mr. Cameron's work, 
but at least they will make it more comfortable. 


The Verel Dry Plate Co. has appointed as its sole 
London agents for the various plates of its manufacture, the 
Blackfriars Photographic and Sensitising Co. We have 
often spoken of the various Verél plates as excellent and 
reliable goods, and we believe that the ошон of this 
London agency will tend to their much greater use and 
appreciation inthe south. The Blackfriars Co. will keep a 
good stock of all of them on hand. 


Three-Color Tinting seems quite the order of the day, 
for in addition to the tintograph described last month. and 
the radiotint described in our present issue, another process. 
under the name of Klary-color, is being vigorously pushed 
by the enterprising proprietor of our contemporary, Le 
Photogramme. Monsieur Klary's method was on the market 
a little in advance of the two others, but there seems a good 
deal of similarity in the methods of all of them. 


Ross, Limited, has opened a retail branch establishment 
at 31 Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, and we believe it is an 
open secret that this branch will be under the management 
of James A. Sinclair, who has so long been the popular and 
successful manager of the Charing Cross-road branch of 
Adams & Co. In his hands there can be no doubt as to the 
success of the new venture, for he is one of those men who 
secm to have a host of friends and no enemies 


Kodak Triumphant.— All who believe that а man 
should reap the fruit of his labor, will be pleased to know 
that the Eastman Company has been able to restrain a 
cycle manufacturing concern from trading as the ‘ Kodak 
Cycle Company,” and from selling or offering for sale cycles 
under the name of '' Kodak cycles." Justice Romer gave 
the decision, in the Chancery division of the High Court of 
Justice, and saddled the defendants with costs. 


The Natural Color Photo Co., Ltd., of Dublin, has 
just issued a neat little book of instructions to those who 
wish to take up the use of the Joly process. Considering 
the extreme simplicity of this process and the great interest 
attached to the recut produced, we are surprised that it 
has not been more largely taken up by our photographers 
who are also lanternists. The whole outfit is very economi- 
cal and the method presents no insuperable difficulties to 
any good negative maker. 


Enlargements Finished with the Aerograph are 
now supphed to the profession by the Acrograph Co.. who 
have just issued a complete trade price list for finished 
bromide, platino bromide, and platinotype enlargements on 
paper or opal. and for carbon enlargements on paper. They 
also offer freehand pictures without photographic basis. Any- 
one who knows the exceedingly fine work of Mr. Burdick and 
his assistants, will fully appreciate the quality of the 
enlargements which are thus oftered £ 


Challenge Cameras in several new patterns are offered 
by J. Lizars. Perhaps the most important is the Challenge 
C. which is an entirely new pattern this year. built very much 
on the lines of some of the best American folding cameras. 
At present only the quarter-plate is ready for the market, but 
it will also be made in 5 by 4 and half-plate size. All its 
movements seem very simple. and it appears vew free from 
liability to get out of order by any fair wear. The shutter 
is made by Bausch & Lomb, entircly of metal. and gives both 
time and instantaneous exposures. The front has both 
rising and side motion, the back swings, and there is a rack 
and pinion focussing adjustment, so that it answers all 
purposes of a good stand camera. At the same time it folds 
up so casily and quickly into its case and is so rapidly 
adjusted to position and focussed by means of a focussing 
scale, that it has all the advantages of the hand camera 
also. For focussing purposes a folding hood is provided. 
which is entirely out. of the way when the camera is 
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closed. It is finished either in polished mahogany or 
morocco leather, and is sold either with three dark slides or 
with an attachment for daylight changing film. It can be 
supplied either with a ** Challenge" lens, with a Taylor and 
Hobson's rapid rectilinear, or with a Dallmeyer Stigmatic, 
the respective prices being £5, £6 and £10. The camera 
supplied with the “ New Challenge" outfit at £3 10s. in the 
halt plate size, has been distinctly improved this year by the 
addition of a patented hexagonal base board attachment for 
the tripod, which makes the camera very much firmer than 
it can possibly be when merely attached to the tripod head 
by a single screw. The dark slide is now made with triple- 
jointed shutters, with rebated hinges. and with several other 
minor improvements which make this more than ever an 
exceedingly good value outfit. 


Houghton's Patent Studio Shutter is commendable 
for its exceeding simplicity, and for satisfactorily solving the 
problem of making a shutter which shall open from and close 
to the centre of the lens, and which, at the same time, 
occupies an absolute minimum of space inside the camera. 


As will be seen from the illustration, the action is perfectly 
simple. The shutter is opened by pressing the bulb, and 
closed by releasing it. If it is required to keep it open for 
very long exposures, the tap attached to the bulb will enable 
this to be done. The convenient size of the shutter may be 
gathered from the fact that one giving an opening of sin. 
square, measures only 74in. by 74in. by 24in. It can be fitted 
to the camera by simply screwing two screws inside the 
camera front, and the prices are reasonable, namely, for зіп. 
aperture 25s.; 4in. aperture 30s. ; 5in. aperture 35s. 


The Avery Backing for preventing halation comes upon 
the market with a capital introduction in the name of its 
manufacturer, John H. Avery, who is recognised as one of 
our very ablest interior photographers. r. Avery 
states that it is exactly the same as he uses in his 
own work, and that every particle of it is manufac- 
tured by himself personally, and can, therefore, be 
personally guaranteed. t is very conveniently 

acked in collapsible tubes placed in cardboard 
oxes so that there is no waste, and the application 
is very simple. Mr. Avery suggests that the plate 
be laid film downwards on a piece of clean, dry 
paper, that a s»all amount of the backing be 
squeezed on to it, and that it be distributed by 
means of a pad made of stout flannel by a method 
that he suggests in his circular. Тһе backing is 
placed on the market by Henry Lamplough, Ltd., 
166 and 167 Strand, .C., and our opinion of it 
may be briefly summed up in the statement that no better 
preventative of halation need be desired. 


The Kara Hand-Camera is being placed on the market 
by Photo Ltd. (formerly the Cresco Fylma Co.) as an 
unusually cheap focussing hand camera of the reflecting 
type. Such a camera has all the advantages of а twin-lens 
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camera with great additional merit of being only half its 
bulk and weight. The Kara camera has a good rapid 
rectilinear lens, working at 88 with Iris diaphragm, and a 
shutter with indicator for time and instantaneous exposures. 
The same firm has largely increased the variety of its 
patterns in slip-in mounts. 


‘The Daylight Changing Roll-Holder of the Eastman 
Co. is one er qr new conveniences which has not yet 
been fully appreciated by photographers. We briefly 
noticed it in our issue of March, but since then one or two 
additional facts have come to our notice. One great con- 
venience is that for a slight additional charge, the quarter- 
plate or the 5 x 4 holder can be supplied with adapter to fit it 
to a half-plate, or whole-plate camera, and we understand 
that the Eastman Co. is prepared for a small charge, to 
undertake such fitting; which, of course, includes the 
careful adjusting of the roll-holder, so that the film may 
coincide with the position of the ground glass. The 
exceedingly low price of this roll-holder and the fact that it 
thus enables films to be worked in any camera, should make 
the new introduction of the greatest possible value to all 
landscape photographers. 


The New Eastman Warehouse, at 43 Clerkenwell-road, 
is another evidence of the phenomenal growth of the Kodak 
business which had become so large that the well-known 
premises in Oxford-street were found much too small to 
accommodate both the wholesale and retail departments. 
The Oxford-street house will now be entirely devoted to retail 
business, and a portion of the space will be charmingly 
fitted as a permanent exhibition somewhat on the lines of 
the invitation section at the recent exhibition in the New 
Gallery. The new wholesale department is a large building 
of three stories and basement, giving a floor area of 16,000 
square feet, which has been laid out with great care to give 
all possible faeilities in handling the wholesale trade of the 
company. Although it is not intended to do any great 
amount of photographic or repair work here, since this is 
mostly sent to the factory at Harrow, there is a developing 
room in the basement fitted for six or eight workers, and a 
small but very well equipped repair department, with benches 
and all necessary appliances for carpenters, cabinet makers, 
and brass workers. Both offices and stock robms now have 
ample space, and with the long experience of the company 
the place has been laid out to best advantage, with a view to 
the economical handling and accurate checking of all orders 
passing through the warehouse. 


more familiar nown to most of our readers as the 
Fountain Air Brush, has been very distinctly improved of 
late in several details. These do not in any way improve 
the results obtainable, for with the older form the results 
were all that could possibly be desired, but the alterations 
do make the control of the instrument a little more simple 
and are calculated to make its life practically unlimited. 
The annexed cut is the actual size of the working portions 
of the brush, in which the resevoir R is considerably larger 
than in the old form, thus preventing the necessity of 
refilling so frequently. The motion of tbe finger lever B is 
modified and is partly controlled by the line adjustment S, a 
turn of which alters the maximum amount of color which 
can be forced through the spraying nozzle, while that amount 
can be diminished or stopped entirely, as in the case of the 
old brush, by use of the finger lever. The air valve stem A 
is also slighd modified by being prepared to receive a screw 
nipple N. The advantage of this is that the rubber tube 
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attachment can always remain on the nipple, the brush being 
disconnected Фу means of the screw instead of by pulling 


off the rubber tube, with the result of stretching and 
eventually cracking and tearing the end of the tube. All 
these little improvements, the result of careful study during 
practical work, combine to make the tool even more ideally 
erfect than it was when we first drew the attention of 
ritish photographers to its great advantages, over four 
years ago. 
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The ‘‘ Photo Sketches ’’ Album, issued by George 
Houghton & Son is sure to meet the approval of most 
amateur workers. The binding is novel and effective, without 
being at all glaring. It consists of a rough cloth in terra- 
cotta or art green, with a floral design, and the words 
“ Photo Sketches'’ stamped in color on the front cover. The 
pages consist of cut-out mounts in rough-faced cardboard in 
three assorted ‘‘art" tints, each of them being surrounded 
by a white slip. The albums are made for various sized 
pictures from Pocket Kodak size to half-plate, and should be 
well worth the attention of all dealers. 


Developing Cabinets and cabinet dark-rooms which 
form handsome pieces of furniture in any ordinary 
apartment, and which can be opened out to make very 
convenient photographic workshops, are now made by the 
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Blackfriars Photographic and Sensitising Co. The illustra- 
tions will give a general idea of the nature of the arrangements 
in these outfits, but they can give no fair notion of the 
excellent style in which the goods are produced. The 
examples which we have seen in the factory, ready for 


despatch to customers, are handsomely finished pieces of 
furniture, well made, and of carefully selected walnut that 
will be no disgrace to any handsomely furnished room. 
The Developing Cabinet costs £4 45. and the Cabinet 
Dark-room £12 12s. 


The Vanguard Manufacturing Co. is constantly 
increasing its series of very valuable specialities, and has 
recently added a couple of qualities of tinted matt varnish 
especially intended for local treatment of negatives. The 
varnish itself, whether in the plain or tinted form, is an 
exceedingly good preparation, possessing the three chief 
ever e Dk gas namely, fine grain, perfectly even, 
and hard when dry. The liquid preparations of this house 
are now all put up in tall, square bottles of English flint 
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glass, with lips from which the contents can be poured with- 
out any danger of running back down the side of the bottle. 
The corks can be drawn with the fingers, and the sealing 
material which goes over the corks is in all cases so selected 
as to be unaffected by the contents of the bottle. The matt 
varnish, in pale yellow or deep yellow, is sold in bottles at 1/-, 
half-pints 3/6, or pints 6/-, and by diluting the tinted qualities 
with the plain varnish, any intermediate degree of color can 
easily be obtained. 


Photograms by the Mile.—1t is not generally known 
that Wellington & Ward are now printing bromide paper 
from the roll in machinery which exposes, develops, and 
fixes the prints. The frontispieces which they have provided 
for various exhibition catalogues and also for the recent 
British Journal Almanac, have been produced in this way, 
as well as a great deal of work for various trade purposes, 
and it is an interesting fact that so great is the demand for 
this class of work, that the one machine in question will be 
running until after Easter, on orders which were hooked 
before Christmas. A second machine of much larger size is 
just completed, and it is possible that the firm may exhibit 
one of these in running order at the Crystal Palace Show. 
We believe it is their intention to sell the machines at a 
reasonable price to photographers who may have oppor- 
tunities of obtaining business in quantities. Amongst the 
orders which are now printiny, are supplements for our own 
magazine, ordered some months ago. We hope to give one 
of them in our June issue, together with a complete illus- 
trated description of the method of production. 


Metaloid Photograms are being very successfully 
pushed amongst the high-class connection of the London 
Stereoscopic Company. who have been appointed sole 
London agents for the Metallic Photo Printing Syndicate, 
of New Southgate. The Stereoscopic Company is prepared 
to give liberal terms to the profession, and there seems no 
reason why a very successful department of any good pro- 
fessional business should not be made by taking up these 
lines. In our issue of August last we described Ny fully 
the nature of the results obtained by the Metallic Photo 
Printing Syndicate Since that time they have distinctly 
improved the average quality of their production, and have 
introduced some exceedingly well planned and tasteful 
frames and stands for properly displaying the pictures, which 
make very handsome objects for drawing-room table display. 
We believe that the manufacturers will be pleased to send 
one or two samples on approval, and they will be equally 
pleased to execute trial orders from photographers’ own 
negatives. In addition to their purely decorative work, they 
have taken up a very attractive line of metallic printed 
advertising cards. Some of their reproductions of silver- 
smiths’ ware, printed in silver on a black enamel basis, are 
exceedingly attractive; and scarcely less so are their very 
fine famed reproductions of advertising cards produced in 
the interests of distillers. For the latter classof advertising, 
the panels produced by this firm have very distinct advan- 
tages, since psit are so thoroughly good in quality that they 
may well be included in the decorative scheme of even the 
most elaborately fitted bar-rooms. 


Radiotint, as the latest development of the Dansac : 
Chassagne process is now called, is well worthy of the 
attention of the ий арш profession, апа of such 
amateurs as are makers of lantern slides, or of the Christmas 
cards and other pretty souvenirs which photographers can 
well produce for their friends. Since being freed from the 
absurd claims that were made on its behalf, radiotint comes 
before us as a method which we may fairly consider on its 
own merits, and certainly these merits are not few. As in 
all other artistic or quasi-artistic methods, the quality of 
results кре entirely upon the skill of the worker, but the 
actual technique has, in this case, been reduced to the acme 
of simplicity. The outfit includes a colorless medium and 
three colored dyes, by successive treatment with which the 
parts of a print may be made to assume almost any color. 
As the dyes are perfectly soluble there are no brush markings 
at all, but the color becomes incorporated with the surface 
of the print. The most satisfactory prints for treatment are 
those on albumenised paper, but equally good effects may 
be obtained with a little care on gelatino-chloride, on 
bromide, on platinotype, or any of the matt surface papers. 
While the most effective results are obtained with prints 
in which the principal objects are light, such as delicate 
drapery, etc., we have seen many examples in which sub- 
stantial dark colors are equally satisfactorily rendered, and, 
of course, the shading is given entirely by the photographic 
image without any regard to the skill of the colorist. he 
wholesale agents for the process are George Houghton and 
Son, in London, and E. & Н. Т. Anthony & Co., in New 
York; but examples and particulars can be obtained from 
almost all dealers. 
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The Frena Magnifiers were intrcduced very shortly after, 
if not indeed, simultaneously with the original Frena camera, 
and the success attending helt use has justified the makers 
in extending the system. Hence, they have just placed upon 
the market a further set of three magnifiers of greater power 
than those already in use. for each of their Frena cameras. 
Each of the magnifiers is a meniscus lens, set in a spring 
jacket which enables it to be very easily fixed in front of the 
regular Frena lens with the effect of enabling it to give a 
sharp image of an object much nearer than any which can 
ordinarily be sharply rendered with a fixed-focus 
lens. Thus, a lens of (say) five and a half inches 
focus which is fixed to give sharp images of 
objects at five feet distance and beyond. can be 
made to photograph, very perfectly, objects as 
near as seven and a half inches. The advantage 
of this is, of course, that one can make a much 
larger picture of the object than is possible with 
the lens in the ordinary way, a fact which is 
specially valuable in attempting to use the Frena 
for portraiture, for copying, and for puotorraph- 
ing “still life," flowers and similar objects. 

hile the lens used in the ordinary way will 
give but little more than a half-inch head in 
portraiture, the use of the magnifiers of various 
powers will enable the Frenagrapher (we believe 
this is the correct word) to make heads of various 
sizes up to the full size of his film. In copying. 
he can make reproductions up to four-fifths the 
size of the original; and by using a small stop 
can get very good definition right to the corners 
of the film, even when copying MSS.,or drawings 
on this large scale. As an example of the 
technical quality of work with these high power 
magnifiers we reproduce a study of daffodils and 
fern made with a No. 2 Frena, using a No. 7 
magnet and placing the objects eighteen 
inches from the front of the camera. The great 
additional power thus given to the worker with 
one of the very simplest hand-cameras is sure 
to be widely appreciated, and we think that 
the firm of R. & T Beck, Ltd., is to be congratu- 
lated on its introduction. The magnifiers are 
very reasonable in price: they are sold in sets of 
three, in neat morocco pocket cases. 


The Adaptation of the Hand-Camera 
to the varied requirements of those who are no 
longer content to be “mere snap-shooters," is 
one of the most important problems now 
engaging the attention of our apparatus makers. 
There is a very large and a constantly growing 
class of workers who wish to obtain with a 
hand-camera all the adjustments and con- 
veniences of the stand camera, but who cannot 
afford the luxury of (say) one of the best “N and 
С" outfits. An important step in the desired direction has 


been made by W. Butcher & Son, in an unusually long- 
extension hand-camera, which is illustrated herewith, and 
which has the novel feature of possessing two collapsible 
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bellows. For long-focus lenses the whole extension of the 
two bellows is used, as shown; but for extreme wide-angle 
lenses the front portion takes out, leaving only a short 
bellows, which cannot cut off any portion of the picture. We 
have not yet seen— but we think there would be an 
immediate and a steadily growing demand for a camera of 
this description specially adapted to one or other of the 
modern anastigmat lenses. In connection with several of 
these, the possibility and the convenience of using the 
separate combinations as single lenses of greater focal length 
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than the complete instrument, has been strongly emphasised 
by their makers. It is well that all users of doublet lenses 
should more fully realise the power thus placed in their 
hands, and especially when their lenses are non-symmetrical, 
consisting of two combinations of different foci. A camera 
specially fitted for such a lens would have three focusing 
scales, at the proper positions for use with the complete lens 
and with each of its combinations, and would thus provide 
the greatest possible range of efficiency with extreme porta- 
bility. Until such a camera is specially offered, the one 
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„above-mentioned will be found very suitable for adaptation. 
The special feature of the double bellows is one which 
might well be adopted in other long-extension conical- 
bellows cameras. 


The Motophotoscope. —Under our exhibition heading 
we mention the newest form of this machine which will 
probably be shown at the Crystal Palace. On a recent visit 
to the works of the Prestwich Manufacturing Co.. we were 
greatly interested in seeing a very considerable series of 
apparatus, modified to suit a 
great variety of different con- 
ditions which they now produce. 
The younger brother has had 
many years traininz as a mechani- 
cal engineer and pattern and 
model maker, and has a very well 
equipped little factory in which 
he does considerable business in 
manufacturing for inventors, so 
that combining this special 
knowledge with the photographic 
experience of his elder brother 
there was every necessary con- 
dition for the successful designing 
and manufacture of kinetographs. During the winter the 
company has decided to adopt for its own exhibitions 
a film much larger than the standard size, showing 
a picture of r x т. This is about, if not exactly, the 
size used by Gaumont & Co., another very successful 
projection apparatus. Of course the Prestwich Manu- 
facturing Co. will continue to supply films and machines of 
the regular standard sizes and perforations, in fact at the 
present time they are supplying no less than five different 
standards for the running of various machines. 
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The Bichromate of Potash Ray Filter, manufactured 
by the Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., has made such a 

osition in the United States, that we might fairly say that 
in the few months of its existence it has done more to intro- 
duce the use of orthochromatic plates than was done in the 
previous few years by the makers of the plates themselves. 
Its influence upon color-correct photography has been very 
great indeed, though probably it is more generally used for 
obtaining cloud effects, for which it is very largely used by 
American amateurs. The two illustrations shown on this 
page are made from comparative exposures given at the 
same time by A. P. Yates, of Syracuse, the well-known 
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officia! photographer of thé New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroad. Probably most of our British readers will 
consider the clouds too pronounced, though these very 
strong cloud-forms seem greatly n favor amongst the 
American amateurs. One of the advantages of this form of 
ray filter, which consists of a cell containing solution, is that 
the solution can be changed from time to time, and adjusted 
to meet the requirements of any particular worker, or any 
particular subject. The same form of filter will, of course, 

rove exceedingly useful to photographers who copy paint- 
ings; and also to photo-mechanical workers engaged in 
‘three-color negative making. So far as we can see, there is 
only one (and that a very slight) drawback to the use of this 
form of filter, and this drawback only to those who wish to 
frequently change its contents. In the endeavor to make it 
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absolutely safe from danger of spilling the liquid, the filter is 
provided with only two small apertures from which the 
liquid is withdrawn by means of a pipette. Some of the 
early workers in the States, using this filter in zero weather, 
found a difficulty from the freezing of the solution, but this, 
and also the danger of spilling, has been finally and entirely 
obviated by adding to the solution substances which prevent 
its freezing; and also sufficient gelatine, or some similar 
substance, to make it at ordinary temperatures a soft jelly 
instead of a liquid. Of course the cell can be easily emptied 
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by placing it for a few minutes in warm water, which causes 
the jelly to become perfectly fluid. We have received from 
the makers a small collection of exceedingly interesting 
landscape pictures made by the use of the ray filter, and 
these may be seen in our public reading-room. Many other 
examples may be seen either at the offices of the manufac- 
turers, in Rochester. New York, and Chicago; or at the 
offices of their British agents, A. E. Staley & Co., 35 
Aldermanbury, London, E.C. 


Carter's Photo Library Paste, which we have already 
mentioned as amongst the best of photographic mountants, is 
now made up in jars with a novel top containing a brush 
opening with a hinged flap for keeping out the dust. The 
cap also contains a sheet of waterproof card and a sug estion 
that those who do not use the paste regularly should leave 
this card in the top, and remove the cover entirely when they 
wish to use it. 


Wonderfully good value in the way of a complete outfit 
is to be found in the Victo camera set placed upon the 
market and supplied both wholesale and retail by 
George Houghton & Son. It retails at the exceedingly 
reasonable price of 70s. and includes a long extension 
camera extending to sixteen inches with rising front, 
reversing and double swing back, adjustment for movin the 
back forward when using wide angle lenses, and alf the 
usual conveniences of a portable field camera. It has a 
good rapid rectilinear lens with Iris diaphragm, and 
removable hood, a Thornton-Pickard shutter attached to 
the camera, and a three-fold tripod stand. The set complete 
with one double dark slide is supplied at the price above- 
mentioned and extra dark slides can be obtained for 8s. each. 


EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


All matter appearing in The Photogram appears also in 
The Process Photogram and The American Photogram. 
Articles and other communications intended for the whole 
series of magazines should be addressed to the chief office, 
6 Farringdon-avenue, London, E.C., England. 

Communications for the American section of The A merican 
Photogram should be addressed to the Editor, 41 and 43 
Marion-street, Brooklyn, N.Y., U.S.A. 


The ‘‘ Process Photogram *' records all the progress 
of, and gives all the news of interest to, the photo- 
mechanical craft, in addition to the whole of the matter and 
illustrations appearing in The Photogram. As the principal 
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FEET ESTES LSE LET EF HET EEE FEC EE 
THE POETRY OF ARCHITECTURE. 


(With examples by Frederick H. Evans.) 


* But ah! this other, this that never ends, 
Sull climbing, luring fancy still to climb, 
As full of morals half-divined as life, 
Graceful, grotesque, with ever new surprise 
Of hazardous caprices sure to please, 
Heavy as night-mare, airy-light as fern, 
Imagination's very self in stone." —Lowell's ‘ Cathedral.” 


with us, and this is especially true as regards architecture. There are 

men who utterly miss the subtle thought and inspiration of the builders 

of the priceless treasures contained in this one island of England. 
True, it is necessary to thorough enjoyment of these buildings to know 
something of their history, and to partly understand the period of 
architecture to which each belongs, but beyond all and above all is it 
needful to comprehend, even it faintly, something of what was in the 
brain and soul of the builder who planned the structure, when as yet 
there was none of it. Many of the ecclesiastical buildings that have come 
down to us are a composite, or rather an aggregation of diftering periods, and 
fail in conveying a sense of unity to those who make a close study of church 
architecture, but to the average observer, who feels without knowing why or 
how he feels, there is often a singular charm in these very incongruities. 
And whether a building is congruous or incongruous it is well to remember 
that everyone who designed a part of it designed one or more pictures, each 
intended to convey a definite sentiment. It becomes the duty of the 
intelligent photographer to seek and to record these pictures. We gain a 
new appreciation of the beauty of a building when we first realise that its 
rows of pillars with branching heads are the representation in stone of a 
forest glade; and one of the first lessons one ought to learn is that the 
dominant note of a cathedral's nave is a note of awe and mystery. 

Next in value to the study of the cathedral itself, comes a study of the 
work of some real master in architectural photography who has made it his 
special subject; and the examples of Mr. Evans' work here given are worth 
long and thoughtful examination. From the little grotesque, which has 
recorded something of the humor and pathos of the idea of the soul-less beast 
clinging to walls of the sanctuary, to the grand glimpse of the Angel Choir, 
framed, as the architect meant it to be, between two upright shafts, each 
picture tells of loving care in its selection. 

Lincoln Cathedral is said to show examples of every period of architecture 
in England, and those photographers who have been favored by seeing Mr. 
Evans' set of lantern slides, the result of a long and patient work at Lincoln, 


i HAS been well said that we can see poetry nowhere unless we carry it 
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can hardly have failed to realise how much it is possible to find, even in well- 
trodden paths, by one who is gifted with keen insight and artistic perceptions. 
Genius is said to be an infinite capacity for taking pains and both insight and 
artistic perfection would be valueless, save for mere selfish enjoyment, if it 
was not for this capacity for taking pains which is, in other words, a control 
of technique. Those who have both feeling and the power to translate that 


WELLS CATHEDRAL: FROM THE SWAN POOL. BY FREDK. H. EVANS. 


feeling into visible form are real benefactors and educators of their kind. 
How much appreciation, for instance, can be in the brain of any one who 
passes through the cloisters of Westminster and declares, as was done in my 
hearing, that “they would be improved by a coat of whitewash.” Many a 
man would go up and down the turret staircase represented in the Evans' 
picture and never see what he saw and shows to us. The unseeing eye is far 
more general than might be supposed, and yet it seems strange that we do 
not all strive to attain the power of drawing from these chronicles in stone the 
wealth of mental inspiration and keen delight with which they are able to 
bless those whose vision is trained. 


A GROTESQUE— LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. BY FREDK. H. EVANS. 
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ANATOMY IN PORTRAITURE. 


(Translated by SCHRIFTFUHRER from Das Atelier des Photographen.) 
(Continued ). 


The Face as the Reflector of the Soul; Passions and Emotions. 


HE human countenance, noble in its natural contormation, 15 the 
expression of the man’s intellectual standing, and in its infinitely 
varying form truly reflects the soul. Gentleness and kindness when- 
ever present in the character are unmistakably imprinted upon the 

face, whilst obstinacy and perversity likewise show their mark. The 
countenance speaks a language which is sometimes hard to read, but which 15 
often quite intelligible even to the childish mind, as 1s proved by the way in 
which a child is attracted or repelled by the appearance of a stranger. 

The seat of all intellectual activity is the brain, the development of which 
invariably goes hand in hand with facial development. Shortly after birth 
the child trequently resembles its parents, but more frequently its grand- 
parents, since its face in the absence of independent intellectual action has 
no distinctive stamp. Yet external impressions very soon leave their mark 
upon the development of the child's face and the formation of the brain in 
particular quickly adapts itself to surroundings. Of two children, who 
shortly after birth were more or less alike in facial development, and of whom 
the one grows up amidst luxurious, and the other in poor surroundings, the 
former soon shows a greater expansion of the skull, and betravs intellectual 
activity bv various signs, quite in contrast to the other child who did not 
progress equally well. Inquisitive and intelligent children will eventually 
develop high foreheads, whilst those children, who from the cradle are wont 
to drag heavy toys about, develop the posterior part of the skull, this being 
the seat of muscular strength. Many instances may be cited in which the 
character of occupation and the surroundings leave their distinct mark upon 
the facial development. 

The two halves of the brain are unequally developed in many cases, and 
then the corresponding halves of the face show certain dissimilarities. Asa 
rule the lett side on which also the heart, the seat of life, is situated, is the 
more perfectly developed, a fact which manifests itself in the majority of 
cases by the larger dimensions of the left hand and foot as compared with 
the corresponding extremities of the other side. Character attaining its full 
strength in later vears, we find the faces of old people more clearly marked, 
and of more pronounced individuality than those of vounger adults. Not 
only the permanent character, but also temporary moods and emotions find 
their fleeting expression in the face. Even the most unimportant psycho- 
logical motive reacts upon the facial muscles and upon the expression of the 
eve. The number of fine gradations of emotion thus expressed is legion, 
and we must therefore limit ourselves to the principal ones which are of 
special importance to the portrait artist. 

Joy manifests itself by the perfect restfulness of the facial muscles: the 
forehead clear and serene, the eves moderatelv opened, the lips barely closed, 
the angles of the mouth somewhat lifted, and the gaze directed rather upward. 
These symptoms are intensified when joy merges into delight. 

Laughter requires greater muscular activity. The eyes are more closed, 
the brows lifted, the mouth is drawn out and reveals the teeth, the angles of 
the mouth being considerably raised, likewise the nostrils become dilated and 
the cheeks more prominent. Smiling closely resembles the foregoing 
expression, though to a lesser degree; whilst sadness 1s expressed by the 
relaxation of the facial muscles and their drooping, further by the eyebrows 
being drawn together and thus giving rise to two vertical wrinkles in the 
forehead above the nose. 
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All muscles when in action become outwardly more pronounced and show 
up in the portrait as lights and shadows, the latter corresponding to the 
wrinkles, and by their varying position giving the specific character to the 
face. Humbert de Superville shows the three main characteristics of rest, 
sorrow and joy, by the varying configuration of the chief facial lines as 
represented by eyes, nose, and mouth (figs. 1, 2, 3). 

Returning for the moment to the expression of joy, fig. 5 clearly illustrates 
the change as compared with the expression of rest (as shown in fig. 4); 
fig. 6 represents intense joy or merriment; figs. 7, 8 and g respectively, 
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seriousness, reflection and sadness, the latter intensified to pain and weeping 
is shown in fig. ro and 11; surprise lifts the eyebrows and causes horizontal 
wrinkles in the forehead (fig. 14); contempt and obstinacy are shown in 
figs. 12 and 13. In time such chief emotions often recurring may cause a 
permanent set of the facial muscles. The color also of the face and the 
complexion express emotional conditions: pallor denotes fright, annoyance, 
or illness; whilst great joy, great vexation and shame cause blushing. 
Almost invariably facial expressions are accompanied by supplementary 
movements of the body and head. 


(To be continued.) 


з 3 Sf 
AN INDEX OF 
STANDARD PHOTOGRAMS. 


HOTOGRAPHERS, professional and amateur, all over the world, have 
millions of negatives which do not pay for their storage. Editors ot 
illustrated magazines, authors and publishers of illustrated books, 
Grangerites * and collectors of pictures are prepared to pay good prices 

for the use of many of the subjects represented by these negatives, but find it 
very difficult to learn the whereabouts of what they require. 

Here is a supply, useless for want of demand; simultaneously with a 
demand very impertectly in touch with the supply. We propose, by the 
** Index of Standard Photograms," to supply the missing link, and only the 
co-operation of the photographers is needed to make the work a real ** boon 
and a blessing " to them and to a large section of their would-be customers. 

It is true that many photographers are alreadv well in touch with the 
principal editors of the illustrated journals, in London or New York, as the 
case may be. But even for these there is room for a much closer touch with 

a larger section of the trade. 


* 


* See article on ** Grangerising"" in The Photogram, December, 1597, page 352. 
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The idea of the ** Index" is not new, as a first and necessarily incom- 
plete attempt in the same direction was compiled for W. T. Stead by 
Н. Snowden Ward, and formed a portion of the first ** Annual Index ” of the 
Review of Reviews, published in 1891. "The value of such a publication is 
attested by the fact that while our editors were in the United States recently, 
it was mentioned to them by two librarians as being “in use weekly." One 
of these librarians, in Chicago, Ills., was connected with one of the youngest, 
and the other, in Albany, N.Y., with one of the oldest libraries in the States. 
In Washington, too, one of the officials of a progressive public department, 
said that though he was not aware of the existence of the old ** Index," it was 
a publication of which his department was in constant need, and to any 
re-issue of which they would give all possible support. 

The new **Index" will be largely on the lines of the old one, but will 
incorporate such improvements as experience has dictated, and it is partly 
for the sake of obtaining further suggestions that this announcement is made. 

An attempt will be made to include the names and addresses of all 
photographic publishers and photographers who have publication subjects at 
all likely to be useful to authors, illustrators, and publishers of magazines 
and books. The information given will include:— Ae | PRINTs— Process 
(whether silver-prints, carbon, platinum, etc.), sizes, and prices. Re 
LANTERN SLiDEs— Process and price. Re PERMISSIONS TO REPRODUCE— 
l'ee for single publication, for full rights, etc. 

The subjects will be divided into :— 

PoRTRAITS OF CELEBRITIES, arranged under such heads as—Roval, 
Political and Diplomatic, Religious, Legal, Literary and Scientific, Artistic, 
Musical and Dramatic, Naval and Military, Sporting and Athletic, Miscel- 
laneous, Groups and Composite pictures, etc. 

LANDSCAPES AND Locar ViEgws— British, American, European, Colonial, 
and Foreign. | ' 

Copies OF PAINTINGS, STATUARY and objects of Art generally. 

NAUTICAL, NAVAL AND MILITARY Subjects. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

HISTORY AND ARCHOLOGY. 

SPORT, ATHLETICS, COUNTRY LIFE, AND NATURAL SCIENCE. 

MISCELLANEOUS, ETC. 

LANTERN Stipes—Art, Biography, Geography and Travel, History and 
Archaology, Science, Miscellaneous, etc. 

DECORATIVE PHOTOGRAMS—Transparencies, opalines, etc., will be 
included where a publisher has a series. No attempt will be made to detail 
the subjects of these. 

Non-PuBLISHED PHOTOGRAMS—Some particulars of negatives and prints 
in national collections and in the collections of learned societies and private 
individuals. These collections contain an immense amount of valuable 
matter not found in any published series ; and though the owners usually 
refuse to sell prints, the works are generally available for exchange with other 
educational bodies, and permission to reproduce may generally be obtained. 

Harr-ToNx& BLocks AND ErEgcrROs— This section will indicate in some 
outline the great stock of blocks and electros, available under various 
conditions, at prices appreciably below the cost of obtaining originals and 
making the blocks. 

We request that every reader who can give us information for inclusion 
in the ** Index" will at once do so. In the landscape section we do not want 
the titles of individual views, but simply the names of towns, districts, 
“ beauty spots,” etc., which are fully or fairly covered. 

We specially ask for prompt replies from American, Colonial, and Foreign 
publishers. All communications direct to the Editorial Office, 6 Farringdon- 
avenue, London, E.C., England. 
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STALKING WITH THE CAMERA. 


The Methods of the Brothers Kearton. 


Illustrations from “ With Nature and a Camera," by the 
courtesy of Cassell & Company, Limited. 


INCE the establishment of this 
journal, one of the branches 
of photography kept most 
constantly before the readers 

has been the application to the study 
of Natural History. In very many 
articles* the experiences, methods 
and results of some of the best known 
workers have been illustrated and 
described, but still the subject is not 
exhausted: апа the methods of 
Richard Kearton, F.Z.S., and his 
brother, Cherry Kearton, published 
just as the season for the study of 
animals and birds is returning, will 
be full of interest to many. For the 
particulars, we are indebted to their 
wondrously interesting book “With 
Nature and a Camera," which was 
briefly reviewed in our issue of 
January, 1898, page 28—a review 
which gave, as the present extracts 
RED UNDERWING. — l'lash-light by Cherry Kearton. can give, but little idea of the charm 
| of the book. 

The first requisites for the work of bird and animal photography are a 
keen love for the subject, and endless endurance. In dealing with the larger 
animals there are dangers and excitements, as witness Charles Reid’s 
experiences with the wild cattle at Cadzow, Gambier Bolton’s adventure with 
* Old Abe," the big bull moose, in San Francisco, and the frequent hair- 
breadth escapes of A. G. Wallihan and A. D. Miller, the American trapper- 
photographers, when after the mountain lion. The smaller creatures, which 
vive no danger, but only weary watching and frequent disappointments, need 
a still greater store of patience and endurance. Гог it is easier to face an 
actual danger, than to submit to the long-continued discomforts and dis- 
appointments of which we have heard from Dr. P. Н. Emerson (‘ Birds, 
Beasts and Fishes of the Norfolk Broads”), and from К. B. Lodge and 
Dr. К. W. Shufeldt in our own pages. In‘ With Nature and a Camera," 
the Keartons refer to the same difficulties, when thev say, in the preface: 
““ We have slept for nights together in empty houses and old ruins, descended 
beetling cliffs, swum to isolated rocks, waded rivers and bogs, climbed lofty 
trees, lain in wet heather for hours at a stretch, tramped many weary miles 
in the dark, spent nights in the open air on lonely islands and solitary moors, 
endured the pangs of hunger and thirst, and the torturing stings of insects, 
waited for days and days together for a single picture, and been nearly 
drowned, both figuratively and literally; yet such ts the fascination of our 
subject that we have endured all these and other inconveniences with the utmost 
cheerfulness.” 


*October, 1894, by К. B. Lodge; November, 1894. by К. B. Lodge; October, 1895, by К. W. 
К. Godwin; December, 1595, Editorial, with six illustrations; March, 1897, by Fred Enock, 
F.L.S.; May, 1897, by R. B. Lodge; June, 1897, July, 1897, and December, 1897, by Dr. R. 
W. Shufeldt. 
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A SPIDER'S WER. 
From ** Hearth and Home.” See * Prints.” 


BY “SNIPE.” 


The words we have italicised 
contain the key to success—fascin- 
ation with the subject—and we 
trust that many readers may feel 
that fascination during the summer 
that is now opening. As an in- 
centive to the study they can have 
nothing better than the Keartons' 
book. 

In describing the methods and 
apparatus adopted, the brothers 
deal very fully with their appliances 
for climbing, and many ingenious 
methods of approaching almost 
inaccessible spots, and the more 
shy and wary creatures. Amongst 
the most useful of their apparatus 
is a pair of good field glasses with 
which they do much of their pre- 
liminary prospecting, and by the 
aid of which one of the brothers 
can watch the game, while the 
other, with the camera, is stalking 
it. The camera itself is a half- 
plate of very substantial square- 
bellows construction, specially built 
by Dallmeyer, a lens of no great 


focal length is used, as the brothers rely upon their ingenuity in approaching 
very close to the creatures they are stalking. Above the camera proper is a 
miniature camera, with a lens of focal length corresponding to that used for 
the exposures, so that the upper camera can be used as a practically full-size 


tinder. Two shutters are used, 
one working immediately behind 
the lens, and the other, of the 
focal plane type, immediately in 
front of the plate. Of course, 
the release of the shutter 1s given 
by a pneumatic ball, and some- 
times as much as a hundred feet 
of tubing is used to connect one 
to the other. As varying lengths 
of tubing are wanted at different 
times, the whole is divided into 
five or six portions, with junction- 
pieces of metal. 

In order to photograph nests 
that are in high hedges, an un- 
usually long tripod is used, and 
it is found convenient for one 
of the brothers to sit on the 
shoulders of the other while 
focussing. When nests are in 
high trees, the trees themselves 
are sometimes used as the camera 
stand, and in one or two instances 
it has been found necessarv to 
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SPIDER'S SNARE 


BY CHERRY KEARTON. 
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have, in addition, a ladder which was hoisted into the tree, and lashed to 
several branches. This then formed a stand for both operator and camera. 
Such expedients are, of course, perfectly useless, unless the day is quite calm, 
for with nests delicately poised on branches, a very small amount of wind 
pressure is enough to cause a movement that will spoil a picture. In one 
case where a ladder was lashed against branches, it was found that even the 
beating of the photographers’ hearts was sufficient to cause the light limbs 
to move, and that, therefore, the only way to photograph the nest satisfactorily 
was by fixing up the camera and returning to the ground, leaving time 
enough for both camera and nest to become perfectly still before pressing the 
bulb at the end of the long tubing. The difficulty of photographing from 
boats is one which has made itself very apparent, and which has been 
overcome, in cases where the water is 
not too deep, by attaching weighted 
branches of trees to the legs of the 
tripod, so that it can be set in the 
water independently of the boat. 

Amongst the minor pieces of 
apparatus which proved very valuable 
is a long rod with a bit of looking 
glass fixed at right angles at one end. 
By means of this it is possible to see 
the contents of a nest which may be 
dificult of access, and thus save the 
trouble of climbing to it, if the eggs or 
young are not in the condition which it 
is wished to photograph. 

One of the most interesting sec- 
tions of the work described in the 
present book is the flash-light photo- 
graphy of insects and small creatures. 
Of. these we are able (by the courtesy 
of Cassell & Company, Limited) to 
give a couple of examples, as also a 
picture of one of the ground spiders, 
which shows the interest attached to 
these little. things. Of course the 
photographing of a snail on a grass 
SNAIL ON GRASS STEM. BY CHERRY KEARTON. stem is not a matter of any very great 

difficuity, nor does the moth present 
much more, but there are in the book some flash-light pictures which must 
have entailed a very great deal of patience and perseverance. Amongst 
these is a very fine portrait of a barn owl. Other classes of insects have 
been attempted in the day-time, and some with very disappointing results, 
though all have to yield in the long run. The photographing of dragon flies 
scarcely appears to be a simple matter, but it is amongst these which the 
Brothers Kearton have undertaken, and in connection with which they had 
several disappointments at first." By careful observation they found that one 
particular dragon flv, after sporting in the air, frequently returned to rest on 
a given blade of grass. By wading in the pond, the grass blade was carefully 
focussed, and all was prepared for photographing the creature when it next 
alighted. The time until it did so was a time of suspense, and it was 
particularly annoying to find what was actually the fact, that the weight of 
the insect bent the grass stem sufficiently to throw it out of focus. 

The last chapter of the Keartons' book is full of such incidents and 
accidents, which contain many suggestions for every enthusiastic camera 
worker, and we hope that the reading of it will tend to much more general 
interest in this verv attractive branch of photography. 
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DOES THE 
CAMERA LIE? 


The Morning Leader of March 25th made an 
excellent and very interesting page of line draw- 
ings from photographic originals, which might, at 
first sight, be held to be gross exaggerations. We 
are allowed, by the courtesy of the Art Editor of 
that enterprising paper, to reproduce the whole in 
reduced size. The Leader points out that curious 
as these pictures look, they are actually faithful 
reproductions of the buildings as we actually see 
them from certain points of view, and suggests:— 

** Take this page of The Leader in your hand, 
and hold it high above your head, vertically ; throw 
your head back and look up at the page as if you 
were straining to look up at a high building. You 
should then be looking right up the page. Shift 
the page so that each picture in turn is directly 
before your eyes as you look up. You will then 
realise that each building, each column, as it is 
photographed here, is just as you really see it when 
you look up at it from below—only you never knew 
it before.” 
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NOTES IN THE U.S.A. 


By THE EDITORS. 


(Continued.) 


HE life in American Photographic Societies is in many ways different 
from that which we find in Britain, although to a considerable extent 
the officials of the societies on both sides of the water are struggling 
with exactly the same problems. There has been the same lack of 

interest during the past two or three years and there seems reason for 
thinking that the increase of hand-camera ** cranks ” has somewhat tended to 
diminish the enthusiasm of the more serious workers. One of the great 
difficulties of American Society life is that there is a proportionately smaller 
number of members undertaking investigation work; so that whereas there 
are several British societies which have from half-a-dozen to half-a-hundred 
men who may be constantly relied upon to bring forward original matter, 
workers of the same class in the States are very few. An organised effort to 
combat this state of things has been made by the Albany Camera Club, 
as a result of a paper on “ Specialisation " read before that society by Pirie 
Macdonald, a professional photographer who has done much to influence 
photographic progress in the States in more than one direction. At the close 
of his paper, a dozen members agreed to devote themselves specially, each to 
a different side of practical photography, and at the time of our visit to the 
club, all these specialists were enthusiastically encouraging each other to 
persevere in the good cause. 

Without any ‘definite effort or special resolution on the subject, several 
individual members of some of the other societies have taken steps in a 
similar direction, and this is especially the case with the New York Camera 
Club, the strongest of the American societies, in which, as all our readers 
know, there are several members who have made themselves world-wide 
reputations. 

One of the facts about American society life which first strikes a visitor 
from the old country is the extent to which the societies are provided with 
homes of their own, in many cases very comfortable quarters indeed. In 
some instances (as with the Albany Camera Club and the Columbia Camera 
Club of Philadelphia) the building in which the club meets is its own 
property, which, of course, is even better than having the premises on lease. 
Of course to render possible the provision of very good accommodation, the 
subscriptions are necessarily higher than they are in the British societies. 
While the latter run from ss. to £2 2s. ($1.25 to $10) the American subscrip- 
tions are from £2 2s. to £5 5s. (S10 to $25). At the same time several 
American societies with comparatively small membership (eighty to one 
hundred members), and with subscriptions not higher than $1o, are able to 
give better accommodation than is usually provided by British societies with 
a similar income. 

Of course in the permanent homes of which we speak, whether owned or 
rented by the Societies, provision is made for all classes of photographic 
activity, apparatus of various kinds with ample dark-room, enlarging and 
similar accommodation is alwavs provided, and in many cases, even a good 
studio. The social aspirations of the members lead them to furnish not only 
a comfortable meeting room, with lantern, screen, etc., but also a suite of 
parlors, writing rooms, etc., with sometimes (as in the case of the Columbia 
Society, Philadelphia) a good billiard. room in addition. Every Society which 
we have visited makes more or less displav of photographic works in various 
rooms, and more particularly, as a rule, in the principal reception room, which 
is generally considered as the permanent exhibition room of the club. Of 
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course members’ work forms a large proportion of the pictures on the walls, 
but in тапу cases there are carefully selected classical examples by the best 
masters in photography. For instance, in the rooms of the Boston Camera ` 
Club are two large frames, each containing a selection of the earlier works of 
Frank M. Sutcliffe, a collection which it was very pleasant to see, and in 
which one recognised old friends almost forgotten in the ten or twelve vears 
since we last saw them, when they were first produced. It says something 
for the permanence of the albumen printing process when in capable hands, 
that every print is still a very fine example of photography in every respect. 

The criticism of members' work is a most interesting feature of modern 
American Society life, and is one which we met with in several places. It 
was опе of the efforts of the оћсегѕ of the Societies to intuse fresh life into 
their meetings and, although conducted on verv difierent lines in different 
places, it seems everywhere to have been successful. So much is this the 
case that we would gladly see a similar method introduced more extensivelv 
in Britain. Of course, for purposes of criticism, only lantern slides are 
available, and these may be criticised either by the members generally, or bv 
an official critic. ‘The latter method is adopted in New York, where an artist 
who has some practical knowledge of photography, deals very frankly indeed 
with each picture as it comes upon the screen. Тһе criticism 15 both 
destructive and constructive, and we should think that anv member who 
carefully works in the light of the suggestions thus freely given, must make 
.very considerable artistic progress in the course of a year. ‘The same 
principle has also been adopted with very great success in the National 
Photographers’ Association at its annual Convention. Here an artist is 
specially engaged to criticise and lecture upon such of the works exhibited as 
seem to him likely to provide useful lessons, and it 15 a curious fact that at 
the Convention last year he singled out as the best picture in the Exhibition, 
a print which had been entirely unrecognised by the judges. Not only so, 
but he gave his reasons for saying that this was the best picture, and showed 
in what way it was superior to those to which medals had been given. With 
such a fearless critic as this, there is every opportunity for both judges and 
competitors to make substantial progress, whether his actual judgments are 
correct or not. In either case, the result will be that if the men are at all in 
earnest, they are forced to think, and when a man thinks over his work, 
progress must follow. 

In the societies where criticism 1s left in the hands of the open meeting, 
the proceedings are somewhat more hilarious than when a recognised 
authority is secured to act as critic, and it was found with several of the 
societies that when the critical evenings were started, some few of the mem- 
bers were exceedingly susceptible. Most of the societies in which this 
method has been adopted have probably lost two or three of their members, 
who have resigned in a huff, but there seems to be no doubt that the nett 
result has been exceedingly satisfactory, and that, with very few exceptions 
indeed, the criticisms, though sometimes very frank, are also perfectly friendly. 

“The social side," which has been the subject of so much discussion in 
Britain, is a question which many of the American societies have very 
satisfactorily solved. Their method seems to have advantages over the 
system adopted by the Roval Photographic Society, the Photographic Club, 
and several other British societies in which a certain amount of refreshment 
is introduced during the meetings. The American arrangement is that the 
members attend to strict business until the close of the programme, and that 
thereupon the meeting becomes perfectly open, the members breaking up 
into small friendly knots, and spending half-an-hour or more with refresh- 
ments and the soothing weed. While the business is in progress, however, 
there is no informal sitting around a table, as in many British societies, but 
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the room is invariably arranged as a lecture hall, with chairs in convenient 
rows, so that all present face the lantern-screen and the chairman; .and the 
chairman (who is usually the president or vice-president) conducts the affairs 
of the meeting with a promptness and a strict attention to business which 
might well be imitated on our own side of the water. Тһе Boston Camera 
Club and the Albany Camera Club have both adopted a regular supper at the 
end ot business proceedings, and in both cases the result has fully warranted 
the experiment. ‘The provision consists of ginger ale, lemonade, etc., lager 
beer, pretzels, cheese, bread, butter, and biscuits. 


( To be continued.) 


8 з з 
APPLIED PHOTOGRAPHY. 


“The ‘craze’ for photography, as an end in itself, must necessarily die, but photography as a means to an 
end—whether that end be pure picture-making, scientific research, journalism, or any of the daily increasing 
applications of the craft—must progress until it attains proportions of which we now hardly dare to dream." 


The Photogram, December, 1895. 


Application INo. 12.—TO AUTOMATIC RECORDING. 


Bv JoHN Mirrs. 
( Continued.) 


ECORDS are well on their way for an authentic determination of the 
sun's flight through space, and of the speed with which it is pursued 
by other suns than ours. Dr. Vogel, in 1888, initiated the spectro- 
graphic measurement of the radial movements of stars. An average 

rate of ten-and-a-half miles a second was deduced from fifty-one stars, of 
which Aldebaran, with a recession of thirty miles a second, was the most 
rapid. Тһе formation of Saturn's “ crape ring" out of separately revolving 
small bodies, was theoretically demonstrated in 1857 by Clerk Maxwell, and 
spectrographically confirmed in 1895 by Prof. Keeler, showing that the radial 
velocities in the different parts of the system had precisely their theoretical 
values. The first photographic detection of a comet fell to Prof. Barnard, 
12th October, 1892. In asteroidal discovery Dr. Max Wolf led the way. 
In 1891, Dec. 22, No. 323 of these bodies imprinted its trail on a Heidelberg 
negative, marking and measuring its motion, and the photographic registra- 
tion of these bodies progresses apace. Such are some of the facts captured 
automatically by means of the sensitive film. The list might be extended 
almost indefinitely, but we cannot pursue the subject here. Although there 
is much skill involved in this kind of work, it is only fair to say that, that 
skill does not appertain to any material extent to the photographic manipula- 
tion, but rather to the resources of the observer in overcoming mechanical 
difficulties, and success is mostly dependent upon sustained effort, and the 
power to read the mysterious inscriptions when obtained. 

Turning to meteorological instruments, we may begin with the barograph, 
which records the movements of the mercurial column in a barometer. A 
large siphon barometer is employed for this purpose, the bore of the upper 
and lower extremities of its arms being about one inch ; a glass float in the 
quicksilver of the lower extremity is partially supported by a counterpoise 
acting on a light lever (which turns on delicate pivots), so that the wire 
supporting the float is constantly stretched, leaving a definite part of the 
weight of the float to be supported by the quicksilver. This lever is lengthened 
to carry a vertical plate of opaque mica with a small aperture, whose distance 
from the fulcrum is eight times the distance of the point of attachment of the 
float- wire, and whose movement therefore is four times the movement of the 
column of a cistern barometer. Through this hole the light of a lamp, 
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AUTOMATIC RECORDS: FROM THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY, GREENWICH. 


2.—Horizontal force and declination magnetometers. 


1.—Barometer and vertical force magnetometer. zo ) : 
Originals sixteen inches long. 
143 


3.—Diy and wet bulb thermometers. 
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collected by a cyclindrical lens, shines upon the photographic paper, carried 
on a cylinder uniformly rotated by clockwork. Every part of the cylinder, 
except that on which the spot of light falls, is covered with a case of blackened 
zinc, having a slit parallel to the axis of the cylinder; and by means of a 
second lamp shining through a small fixed aperture, and a second cylindrical 
lens, a base line 1s traced upon the 
paper, which serves for reference in 

subsequent measurements. 
In the thermograph the record- 
-B ıng part consists essentially of a 
drum (C, fig. 2) carrying photo- 
graphic paper, which is driven 
round by clockwork once in forty- 
eight hours. There are two 
thermometers, a dry bulb and a 
wet bplb, of as nearly as possible 
the same pattern. Their bulbs are 
outside the building but inside a 
screen. The stems first pass 
horizontally through the wall and 
then bend at right angles, so as to 
pass vertically in front of two fixed 
mirrors. The mirrors reflect beams 
of light which emanate from gas 
jets, and are transmitted through condensing lenses. The mercury column 
of each thermometer has a small air bubble (B, fig. 2) entrapped in it, and 
only where the bubble is can light pass through to the photographic paper. 
The bubble rises and falls with the mercury, and thus the photographic trace 

gives a continuous record of the temperature. 

The electrograph, invented by Lord Kelvin, consists of a quadrant 
elecuometer, containing a needle, to which a small mirror is attached; from 
this a beam of light is reflected on to photographic paper. The needle is 
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ELECTROGRAPH RECORD: ROYAL OBSERVATORY, GREENWICH. 


connected directly with a water dropper. The curve obtained is intended to 
show variations in the electric potential at the point outside the building 
where the jet from the water dropper breaks into drops. The curve 1s 
standardised from time to time by means of a portable electrometer. The 
position of the base line answering to zero potential is determined by direct 
experiment dailv. 

Changes in the intensity of the earth's magnetism are recorded by the 
magnetograph. As the mechanical force which a suspended bar magnet is 
capable of exerting, during its variations of direction, is far too minute to 
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actuate the most delicate mechanism without sensibly affecting its position, 
the desired object is most easily attained by photography. То this end the 
movements of the magnet are magnified so that the variations may be 
indicated with sufficient minuteness and accuracy. It is provided with a 
sinall mirror (M, fig. 3) which reflects a beam of light on to a uniformly 
rotating cylinder, actuated by clockwork. When the needle is perfectly at 
rest, a straight line will be traced out by the spot of light, but any motions of 
the needle will be repre- 
sented by a wavy line. 

For finding the number 
of hours the sun has been 
shining, an instrument 
called a -**sunshine re- 
corder” is used. A half- 
cylindrical closed Бох 
contains a sheet of sensi- 
tised paper. The image of the sun is formed 
through a pin-hole. As long as the sun shines 
a continuous line is traced on the paper. By 
one turn of a screw each day, the pin-hole is 
pushed along about one-fourth of aninch. One 
sheet of paper holds a record for a month. 
Photographic registration has thus provided us 
with weather maps, drawn up in different places, which have been of 
immense practical advantage in enabling storms to be predicted. 

Automatic registration 1s also of great utility in photometry, and we will 
here notice one or two forms. In fig. 4, a governor valve ensures a constant 
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RECORD OF EARTH-CURRENTS: ROYAL OBSERVATORY, GREENWICH. 
From two stations, Blackheath and Ladywell. 


flow of gas to the jet burner (4). In the opaque screen (В) is an aperture 
in which is fixed a lens (C). This lens throws an image of the gas jet 
through a narrow slit in the outer drum (D), upon sensitised paper carried by 
an inner drum (E). Clockwork (F) slowly rotates the drum (E). and thus a 
continuous record of the height of the jet is kept, by which the illuminating 
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power of the gas can be estimated. Instead of a drum and sensitised paper, 
dry plates, drawn forward by clockwork, may be used. 

A slightly modified form of the same sort of instrument is represented in 
fig. 5. A standard burner (A) is arranged in front of a brass plate (C) with 
slot (С!) for admitting rays to the chamber (В) lined with black velvet. The 
light after passing through a second slit in a brass plate (F'), with flanges to 
keep off reflected light, falls on sensitive paper wrapped around the clockwork- 
revolved drum (D), and causes a photographic record of the height of the flame 
to be traced. A horizontal cross-wire, interrupting the light as it passes 
through the slit, causes a white band in the diagram which acts as a reference 
scale of candle-power. $ is an ordinary governor. A record of the pressure 
is kept in the following manner: The float (H) is connected to a counter- 
weight (Л) passing over a pullev (h), by which the pointer (g) is moved over 
a scale (G). At the other end of the pointer a triangular wire (/) is suspended 
so that its horizontal base intercepts the light passing through the slit; a 
white “pressure” line is thus left simultaneously on the diagram. 

The temperature of the blast stove is of great importance in determining 
the composition, and consequently the reductive energy of the gases formed 
at the level of the tuyées, hence the utility of an apparatus such as Professor 
Roberts-Austen has devised. Thermo-electric couples are applied for the 
determination of the temperature of the blast in which, by the aid of 
photography, an automatic record is obtained on a sheet of sensitised paper 
placed upon a rotating cylinder. The arrangement which is shown in fig. 6 
consists of a galvanometer (F) enclosed in a large 
camera ; a fixed mirror is placed behind the movable 
mirror of the galvanometer, so that the light from 
the lime cylinder (L), reflected in the mirror (H), - 
passes to both mirrors, and is reflected in the 
direction of a fine horizontal slit (4), behind which 
a sensitised photographic plate is drawn vertically 
past the slit, by means of gearing (O) driven by clock- 
work. The ray from the fixed mirror is interrupted 
periodically by the vane (E), and a beaded datum line is given which enables 
any irregularity in the advance of the plate to be detected. The amount of 
divergence, from its datum line, of the spot of light reflected by the movable 
mirror at any given moment, bears a relation (which can readily be found by 
calibration) to the temperature to which the thermo-junction (X) is heated ; 
and the variations of temperature are denoted by a curve, which is the 
resultant of the upward movement of the plate, and the horizontal movement 
of the spot. A crucible (C), which may be filled with molten metal, is pro- 
vided with a tubulure for the insertion of the thermo-junction. The crucible 
is suspended by wires in a double-jacket of tinplate. It will be obvious that 
the moving plate may be replaced by a revolving cylinder, driven by internal 
clockwork. This cylinder may be covered with sensitised paper, and a con- 
tinuous record of the temperature of any furnace may be obtained, provided 
a thermo-junction is placed in the furnace. Such an arrangement has already 
been mentioned as applicable to the measurement of hot-blast stoves, and 
experiments are now being carried out at the New Dowlais Works, Cardiff, 
with the aid of such an appliance. In this apparatus, provision is made for 
placing any one of several sources of heat, such as hot-blast stoves or 
furnaces, in connection with the galvanometer, and for obtaining within the 
period of the revolution of the cylinder a record of any one or of all the 
several sources of heat. 
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The Radiographic Department of the Birmingham General Hospital has been placed 
under the charge of Dr. Hall Edwards. 
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ACTION OF METALS, Etc., 
ON PHOTOGRAPHIC PLATES. 


ROBABLY the most important photographic announcement since the 

[2 Копїдеп rays is that contained in the Bakerian lecture of Dr. W. J. 

Russell. Dr. Russell’s work is all the more valuable since he has 

taken up and gone far toward fully dealing with the phenomena 

observed by Moser, Hunt, and other workers, whose experiments were 
mostly upon plain metallic or Daguerreotype plates.* 

Although Dr. Russell's first communication was made to the Royal 
Society nearly a year ago, the further matter which he has just been able to 
bring forward is so additionally important that it seems well to deal with the 
question very fully, giving a considerable portion of the original results as an 
introduction to the later developments. The following particulars are 
condensed from the report in Vol. 61 of the Proceedings of the Royal Society. 

Becquerel has shown that if uranium or some of its salts be placed on a 
photographic plate in perfect darkness, and allowed to remain there for some 
days, the plate becomes acted on, the action being rendered evident by the 
ordinary development. This action is readily produced, and belongs 
apparently to all the salts of this metal, and, as Becquerel has shown, to 
uranous as well as uranic salts. It is very remarkable that this power 
belongs also to the salts when in solution, and, as the action passes through 
glass, solutions of the double chloride or of the nitrate contained in a thin 
glass bottle, when placed on a photographic plate, act readily upon it. 
While speaking of these compounds it may be well to record some 
experiments which have been made to determine whether they lost their 
peculiar activity on being kept in the dark. 

On the roth August last, specimens of yellow oxide, recrystallised 
nitrate, and chloride, the latter in solution, were each divided into two equal 
portions, and all placed in similar clean glass bottles. One sample of each was 
then placed in total darkness, and the other kept in the light. These samples 
have from time to time been tested by placing them on a photographic plate 
for a week and then developing the plate in the usual manner. Seven such 
examinations have been made at about one month's interval. No very 
marked difference between the samples in the light and the dark has occurred ; 
on the whole the samples preserved in the dark have proved slightly the 
most active, and this was decidedly the case with all three specimens at the 
last examination on March 26th. Another experiment was begun a little 
later with the black oxide of uranium, which appears to be one of the most 
active of the uranium compounds ; equal weights of a sample of this body 
were placed in two similar pill-boxes with a glass bottom ; one has been kept 
in the dark, and the other in the light; after five months there was no 
difference in the effect which they produced on the photographic plate. 

When repeating these different uranium experiments and using a card 
painted with the yellow oxide, perforated zinc was made use of simply as a 
screen to show the activity of the uranium compound by the density of the 
picture of the pattern formed, but in place of obtaining a negative of the 
perforated zinc, the reverse took place. The only explanation was that the 
zinc itself must be able to act on a photographic plate, and further experiment 
proved this to be the case. Later on it became known to me that R. Colson 
had already described this action of zinc in a paper in the Comptes Rendus 


* This work is very fully detailed in two articles, entitled, **Fields for Research,” 
I.—Thermography, pp. 265, 267, The Photogram, November, 1896; II.—Odic Force, pp. 292, 
294, The Photogram, December, 1896. Both issues are still obtainable.—Eps. 
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in January last, and had also found that similar results could be obtained 
with cadmium and with magnesium. He explains this remarkable action as 
due to vapor given off by these metals. 

Both before and after seeing the account of Colson's work a large number 
of experiments have been made with zinc under different conditions, and there 
is no doubt of the ease and certainty with which the results can be obtained. 
The zinc, as Colson states, must be bright. If well rubbed with coarse sand- 
paper it is most active: probably this may, to some extent, arise from increase 
of surface; if cleaned with acid or caustic alkali it is not so active, and zinc 
in its ordinary condition after exposure to the air ceases to be active. The 
salts also have no power of acting in this way. A polished piece of zinc laid 
on a highly sensitive photographic plate will, under certain conditions even in 
four or five hours, so act on it that on development a complete picture of the 
zinc is produced, showing the scratches or any ruled lines or faint pattern 
drawn on it, or if flaws in the metal exist they are clearly seen. A slight 
pattern produced on zinc by pressing on it a piece of white net and then 
rubbing it down with fine emery or sand-paper will give a picture in which 
the pattern is very evident, in fact, such a pattern forms a satisfactory test of 
this action of the zinc. Very slight alterations of the surface are shown in 
the picture. 

Contact of metal and plate is not necessary. If a thick piece of glass 
tubing an inch long be placed on a photographic plate, and the upper end 
covered with a piece of polished zinc, in a week to a fortnight distinct action 
will be found to have taken place below the zinc. The next point was to 
ascertain whether the action would be transmitted through different solid or 
liquid media. Glass, even of the thinnest kind, stops the action, but it takes 
place readily through celluloid, sheet gelatine, gutta-percha tissue, collodion, 
vegetable parchment, real parchment, gold-beater's skin, tracing paper, and 
no doubt many other bodies. With all these bodies experiments have been 
made by placing the medium first in contact with the zinc and the photographic 
plate, then by introducing a screen so as to prevent the medium from touching 
the zinc, and then placing a second screen so that neither zinc nor plate were 
in contact with the medium. The screens were all made of different materials, 
most commonly of either white cardboard or sheet india-rubber, and of different 
thicknesses. If different kinds of ordinary papers be interposed, interesting 
results are obtained. Certain writing papers are quite opaque to the action; 
with others, pictures of the structure and the watermark are easily obtained. 

Pictures of bodies, such as skeleton leaves or dried flowers, etc., are 
easily obtained in this way. Difference of color does not appear to alter the 
absorptive power of a medium, at least this is the case with gelatine and with 
paper. | 
In addition to the metals cadmium and magnesium mentioned Ьу М. 
Colson, there are many others able to produce effects similar to that produced 
by zinc. The following is a rough list of metallic bodies approximately in 
the order of their activity: mercury, magnesium, cadmium, zinc, nickel, 
aluminium, pewter, fusible metal, lead, bismuth, tin, cobalt, and antimony. 

The above order, even if not absolutely correct, is sufficiently so to indicate 
that, although mercury is the most active, the other metals do not follow in 
the order of their fusibility or exactly according to any obvious physical 
property, but most nearly according to their position in the electrical series. 
Mercury is then, at ordinary temperatures, the most active metal, and its 
action is exercised not only when the photographic plate is placed half an 
inch or so above the metal, but when gelatine, gutta-percha, tracing paper, 
vegetable parchment, are interposed. It appears, however, that the action of 
the mercury does not take place readily through gelatine, but more readily 
through gutta-percha than is the case with zinc. 
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Only a few alloys have at present been experimented with; brass gives no 
action, but ordinary pewter and fusible metal, consisting of lead, bismuth 
and tin have considerable activity. Iron, gold, and platinum, and the oxides 
and sulphates of zinc and cadmium are not active, and copper only very 
slightly. All the above results are founded on experiments in which the 
exposure lasted for one week, with longer exposure other metals will probably 
produce some action. 

Moisture is not, apparently, an active agent in producing these reactions. 
In an atmosphere of hydrogen the action takes place as it does in air. | 
Carbon dioxide under ordinary conditions does produce an effect, but this 
probably arises from its action on the zinc plate. 


(To be continued.) 
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NEGATIVES DIRECT FROM 
STEREOTYPES OR OTHER RELIEFS, 


Bv Mr. ADRIEN GUEBHARD. 
(Translated from Comptes Rendus). 


16, 1897) that the application of almost any object, to the gelatine of a 

slightly fogged sensitised plate, for a length of time, in a small amount 

of developer, can produce nearly all the appearances which certain 
observers regarded as photographs of effuvia of vital fluid around the imprint 
of the human finger. During the researches I was incidentally struck by the 
fact that in such circumstances a coin gave a perfectly modelled image of its 
relief. 

At first sight the explanation seemed very simple. The developer 
situated in a confined space should, in so slight a layer, act proportionally 
with its thickness on the subjacent molecules of gelatino-bromide of silver, 
previously placed in condition to be reduced by it. For this object the plate 
should be furnished (if it does not possess it in the latent state like the 
instantaneous) with the minimum amount of fog requisite for commencement 
of blackening in the developer employed. This, in fact, is what occurs with 
intaglios; all the lines of which are reproduced with an intensity proportional 
to their depth, and give on the plate a black positive of great accuracy, 
marked in relief on the white ground of the places preserved by contact of the 
plane surfaces of the metal from the action of the developer. 

The inverse occurs with a stereotype plate in relief, of which a very 
distinct negative can be obtained by applying it to gelatine!; photographic 
positive prints of the design can be then taken from this negative?. During 
the course of this operation one cannot but be struck by the inequalities 
apparent in the blackening of the gelatino bromide under the big hollows of 
the printing plate. Practically this has no serious inconvenience; for the 
contrast between the shades and the parts totally preserved from the reductive 
action is always great enough. Besides, one can always increase this 
contrast, and also, in a more general way, the intensity of reproduction of the 
incisions or hollows, by lighting the plate underneath during development, 
either in a glass dish or the open air. The hollows of the object will retain, 
even when lifted from the bath, enough developer to prevent any inequality 
appearing in the whites when the positive proof is printed. 


-——— 


[ RECENTLY demonstrated (Societé Frangaise de Physique, June 18, July 


1Carefully cleaned, of course, and finally brushed in the solution of developer. ?Reversed 
proofs, it is true, but this can easily be rectified, if necessary, by working on film or stripping 
the plate. 
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But if, in theory, one recognises in these inequalities the very character- 
istic ribbon-like marks always produced, by thin layers, free or confined, of 
developer left at rest, one is led to think that very varied actions complicate 
the supposed simplicity of the formula which seemed to be justified by the 
regularity of the shading which always separates the black ground of the 
plate from the point of contact of a spherical cap placed on the gelatine. 

Capillarity is certainly in the first rank of the causes of modification, and 
shews its effects by regular variations of reductive activity, wherever a cup- 
shaped space is near the film; which variations are shown on the plate by 
conjugate zones alternately luminoid and obscuroid (I borrow these words 
from Mr. J. C. Chaigneaux. They possess the very appreciable advantage of 
being free from all ambiguity as regards causal interpretation). From this, 
particular complications result when one endeavors to reproduce, instead of 
mere engraved or projecting lines, a model either intaglio or cameo, like 
a medal, or seal. In this case the reproduction is only approximate and flat, 
although always interesting on account of the facility of execution compara- 
tively with all other methods. 

Besides, the result depends on the form of the circumference of the objects. 
À projecting edge proportional to the relief (as in modern coins) is favorable, as 
it localises the action of the liquid. But if the least capillary gap presents 
itself a very curious attraction is produced inwards through this gap in 
spite of the compression exerted by the coin on the gelatine, not of all the 
developer indiscriminately, but its active part especially which marks on the 
plate the trajectory of its molecules in small luminoid egrets, extremely 
intense, with fine sharp lines always very rectilinear when not turned aside 
by some neighboring obstacle. I had already noted these same tufts (Revue 
Scientifique, Nov. 13, 1897) but often running in an opposite direction. The 
slightly chipped section of a broad glass tube is placed on the gelatine, but in 
this case there is no chemical dis-symmetry between the two separate parts 
of the liquid. То what then is this kind of internal osmosis* ascribable, if not 
to capillary dis-symmetries produced either by the sides of the infinitesimal 
trajectory or by the two curves, concave or convex, of the immersed solid? 

In any case, light plays no part here any more than in similar phenomena 
which I previously studied, and the gelatino-bromide acts uniquely as register. 
Everything is due to the liquid and perhaps it is not useless to dwell on this 
point in presence of the remarkable interpretations already suggested by 
appearances, quite luminoid, it is true, but nowise luminous. 
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HOW TO START А 
PHOTO-MATERIAL BUSINESS. 


By a Wholesale Salesman who has been in the retail trade. 


HERE recently was—and for aught I know to the contrary there still may be—a well- 
known advertisement to “ Tobacconists Commencing,” which assured such people 
that they could “ start respectably from £5 upward." I do not mean to say that five 
pounds capital will enable a photographic material dealer to start in a good way of 
business, but it is one of the advantages of this class of trade that with a very small 

outlay of capital, carefully invested, there is certainty of fair profits and reasonably rapid, as 
well as regular, turn-over. It is not wise to start in the business at all if there is already a 
good retail dealer next door to you, or even if there is a well-established man at some distance, 
but in a better position than yourself for reaching the amateur trade. 

*NoTE.—Ordinary osmosis itself seems to play its part when one endeavors to reproduce 
fresh leaves by applying them by aid of a glass against the gelatine in the bath. In fact not 
only are the ribs of the leaf reproduced but also all the inequalities of the parenchyma, like the 
axial spot of Lamium maculatum L. 
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While dealers in all classes of goods have successfully taken up the photo-material business, 
there are two classes of tradesmen particularly fitted for it, viz., photographers and chemists. 
Photographers are the natural dealers, and if they take an interest in amateur work can make 
it a very profitable side of their business. They have the further advantage of already having 
accounts with the principal supply houses, and of knowing at once the reasons for those 
various failures which may occur in amateur work. Chemists, on the other hand, have a 
knowledge of prescription work, so that they c.n easily and accurately make up the various 
formule for developers, varnishes, etc., which may be brought by their customers ; and they 
have the further advantage (no small one, by the way) of almost always having contracts with 
one of the Parcels Delivery Companies, so that they can obtain small items to order, without 
Paying an amount for carriage that will more than swallow up the profit. 

Whatever is the present business of the beginner in photographic materials, it is well— 
though not indispensable—that he should have some knowledge of photography. If he is not 
a photographer, he should try to work in some way in touch with the professional photo- 
grapher in the district, under whose instruction he can very soon learn all that is necessary. 
And one of the first things will be, how to fit up some room or large closet as a dark-room. 
And here let me strongly state that a dark.room ought to be, can be, and sometimes is, but 
generally is not, made a source of a good profit. It can be made the centre of an amateur 
business, but to do this there are two things very necessary—(1) The dark-room must be 
liberally fitted and furnished; (2) There must be no “free use to customers." Let the dark- 
room be as good as possible, make it (if you can) a really comfortable working laboratory, 
well lighted, well supplied with water and all apparatus, and kept tidy. If you can do so, 
provide small lockers for those customers who care to become subscribers to the dark-room. 
In any case, do not leave any ready-made solutions in the room for indiscriminate use; the 
fixing bath of hvposulphite of soda should be the only item so provided. The fees for use of 
dark-room should be :— 


Changing plates (under half-an-hour) - - - Жо 0 3 
Developing, etc., per hour or part - - . . о о 6 
Annual subscription (including locker)  - - - I I O 


Supplies, except hypo solution, extra. 


A good dark-room is the very best show-room you can have for a great many conveniences 
and small pieces of apparatus, for if a man gets into the way of occasionally using a well- 
arranged dark-room, he quickly tires of his own ill-fitted ** hole under the stairs," and buys the 
wherewithal to make his home work more comfortable. However, if you cannot afford space 
for a good dark-room, have a small one, even if it is only for changing plates; but be sure to 
have a good light, proper ventilation, and cleanliness. 

The value of the journals and of books in increasing a business is not so generally recog- 
nised as it should be. It is a fact that the two most extensive retailers in Britain have owed 
much to their able handling of the magazine and book trade. The best amateur customers 
are those who wish to keep abreast of photographic advances, and the weekly or monthly 
delivery of a journal is their regular reminder of the existence of their dealer. Though it 
would be a heavy loss to the small dealer to have regular parcels direct from the publishing 
offices, he is fortunate in that one firm (the publishers of The Photogram, for which this article 
is written) will make up and send by contract carrier, a weekly or monthly parcel consisting of 
any required assortment of papers and books.* Ina very direct way the journals are useful to a 
new beginner, for most, if not all of them, will supply him, without charge, with specimen copies 
on condition that he undertakes to distribute them judiciously to people interested in photo- 
graphy. Thus, with four weekly and three monthly journals, the beginner in the business can 
approach his whole list of possible customers (say) once a week, for seven weeks, with some- 
thing which is bound to interest them, is likely to secure a direct order, is almost sure to mean 
business in some way, and forms the best possible vehicle for the enclosure of his own 
announcements. 

Now as to stock, and I find I must be brief, for the allotted space is running short. In the 
first place, it will be well for the absolute beginner in the business to be content with a very 
small stock at the outset, and to buy it from one of the large wholesale firms rather than from 
the manufacturers direct. Later, as trade increases, he can buy from the manufacturers. 
Enquiries addressed to half-a-dozen firms will bring quotations, and will save me mentioning 
names, in which case I should naturally wish to put my own firm's name first, for I do think 
it is about the best all-round house. 

Dry PLATEs.—In the first case stock }-plate and 4-plate only, and these of one brand 
and in two rapidities—medium and extra rapid. А gross of each size in each quality 
will be safe, and an enquiry made of the nearest half-dozen amateurs as to what plate they 
use will be a good guide as to the brand safest to stock. Other brands will be added later, 
and it is curious that a plate which is in universal use in one place may be but little known in 
another. 


[* The writer proceeds to give a list of journals and books recommended for stock, but as we have an article 
in hand by another writer, on the formation of a working photographic library, we have held over the present 
writer's suggestions.—E ps.) 
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LANTERN PLATES.--One brand should be stocked, but at the beginning of summer the 


stock should be small. 


SENSITIVE PaPER.—One brand of gelatino-chloride or collodio-chloride paper should be 


stocked, and bromide paper also, in 
the plates. 


packets ready cut to the same sizes as mentioned for 


CHEMICALS.—The following list will make a good little first order. Other chemicals, 
especially some of the newer developers, will soon follow, but they should be bought 
tentatively, and as the demand arises. The same remark applies to the very convenient 


compressed developers, etc., in tablet 


form. 


Acid, citric - - - - tb. Hydrokinone - - - 302. 
» hydrochloric - - - 11. Metol - - = - - 2 02. 
„ nitric - - - - Ilb. Potassium bromide - - IIb. 
» pyrogallic - - - 602. T carbonate - - lb. 
Alum - - - - - 71b. РА ferricyanide - - |b. 
Ammonia, ‘880 " I Winchester Sodium carbonate . - lb. 
Ammon., bromide - - - Ib. » bicarbonate - - Ib. 
3 sulphocyaice (6 bot.) 1 oz. », hyposulphite - - ICwWt. 
Eikonogen  - - 202. „ sulphite - - - 31b. 
Gold chloride - - - 6tubes *Mercury bichloride - 4 Oz. 


Most of these chemicals can be obtained in original bottles of 1 oz., 4 oz., or 16 02., and they 
are best stocked and sold in this form. 

Воттікр SuNpbRIES.— Ready-made developers, toning baths, etc., etc., will be wanted 
eventually, but it will be safe to commence with not more stock than— Photographic paste, 
in 6d. and 15. bottles, halt-dozen each; negative varnish, in 6d. and 15. bottles, quarter dozen 
each ; and matt varnish, quarter-dozen 1s. bottles. 

Mounts AND AÁLBUMS.— With the general use of chloride papers, the first demand is likely 
to be for slip-in mounts, of «hich it will be well to stock a couple of hundred assorted for 
1 plate, and ditto for 3-plate size. Of ordinary stiff mounts, a couple of hundred each j-plate 


also be very safe. A quarter-dozen 
be added. 


and Le in cream enamel, plain edge; and the same in olive enamel, gold bevel edge, will 


of }-plate and ditto of 4-plate albums (slip-in) should 


Sunpry APPARATUS.— There are a thousand-and-one useful appliances, usually sent out in 
attractively boxed or carded form, which will greatly help business as it grows, but which it will 
be well to stock very tentatively. My list is confined to safe and absolutely necessary lines. 

Dark-room lamps— Three assorted (1s. 6d. to 7s. 6d.) 


Draining racks— Three }- 


plate, three 3-plate. 


Porcelain trays—Quarter-dozen each of 44 by 33in. shallow and deep, 7 by sin. 
shallow and deep, то by 8in. deep. 
Ebonite trays—Quarter-dozen each of 44 by 34in., and 7 by sin. 
Graduated glass measures— The tumbler form decidedly recommended ; quarter- 
dozen each 1 oz., 2 oz., 4 oz., 8 oz. 
Glass cutting shapes, square edge—Quarter-dozen each 4 Бу зїп. and 6} by 4%іп. 
Ruby glass—Quarter-dozen pieces, 10 by 8in. 
Printing frames—Quarter-dozen each }-plate and 4-plate. 
Print trimmers, wheel pattern —Quarter-dozen at 1s. each. 
Non-actinic media — Half-dozen yards each of canary and ruby fabric. 
Lantern-slide masks—Quarter-dozen boxes at 1s. 
5 » binding strips js a 
» cover glasses— Three dozen. 
Glass stirring rods—Quarter-dozen. 
CAMERAS, Etc.—The selection of this portion of the stock is most important, and the 
choice offered by the manufacturers is most bewildering. Here again I strongly advise the 


beginner to go slowly at the outset. 


In hand-cameras particularly it is necessary to be care- 


ful, and to avoid equally the trash which is offered at ridiculously low prices, and the high- 
class expensive apparatus which appeals only to the very advanced and wealthy amateur. One 
or two small pocket guinea ($5) cameras will be safe, also a folding }-plate hand-camera ot 
the American form now offered by several manufacturers, both American and British. Beyond 
this, a cheap }-plate ** complete outfit" (camera, lens, and stand—not one of those outfits 
with developers, plates, paper, etc., included), to sell at £2 2s., and a similar, or somewhat 


better, 4-plate outfit to sell at £4 4s., 


will make a fairly good stock for the outset. 


In conclusion, 1f it may be pointed out that I have omitted many things which every dealer 
must stock, I would reply that my intention has been to help the man who is an absolute 
beginner, in a very small way. Every line I have mentioned is a safe seller, and is absolutely 
necessary; while, on the other hand, nothing is omitted which is really needed by the 


beginner in photography. + 


———- - Eu m 


* Scheduled poison; can only be sold by chemists. 


[* This article, written by a Briton, applies more particularly to British requirements; but if American 


readers will substitute 4 by sin. size for 
American conditions.—E ps. | 
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-plate, and 5 by 7in. for 4-plate, it will be equally applicable to 
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Supplement to Tuk PHOTOGRAM. 


a жо» 


WELLS CATHEDRAL. 
« LOOKING INTO CHOIR FROM LADY CHAPEL.” 


From a Negative by FREDK. Н. Evans. 


Collotype, by Fortescue Wetherman & Co., Ltd., Enfield. E BrT 


THE 
JOHN CRERAR 
LIBRARY. 


Survey Work. — The Rotherham 
Photographic Society is making sple: dd 
progress, and has this year been able to 
present to the Corporation no less than 
three hundred pictures of local interest. 
Of these, two hundred and thirty one 
examples are provided by J. Leadbeater, 
sixty-three by R. H. Law, three by A. S. Lyth, and three by W. Rider. Survey work generally 
appears to be securing the sympathy of photographic workers, and we hope to see a good 
many of those who are not connected with any existing local survey give their adhesion to the 
survey, under the management of the Photographic Guild, the Secretary of which is Henry 
Newson, The Square, Fakenham. 


The Liverpool Amateur Photographic Society has done a very good work in 
thoroughly photographing St. George's Church and St. John's Church, Old Haymarket, both 
of which are shortly to be destroyed. 


The Fifth Annual Saion of the Photo Club de Paris, will be open this year from May 3rd 
to May 29th. All particulars can be obtained from the secretary of the club, 44 Rue des 
Mathurins, Paris, and all entry forms should be in his hands by the first of April. 


Photography and Art at Aberdeen. — The committee of management of the 
Aberdeen Art Gallery are communicating with the leading photographers of the city with a 
view to arranging a photographic exhibition, supplementary to the loan collection of art 
treasures. 


The New York Worid must have its joke, even on the most serious subjects; and the 
accompanying illustration is reduced from a large sketch in its issue of March 2150, giving 
the World's idea of what would 
happen in the case of an out- - — 
break of hostilities between the ——— - ae T === 
United States and Spain. The === Km ELE GE 
inscription under the sketch was: — => L HE <== 
—Kinetoscope photographers— 
* Hold on! Don’t let the battle 
begin until we are ready." 


A Flash Light Accident 
of very serious character occurred 
at the County Hotel, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, on March 2nd, when 
two photographers were making 
a flash-light picture of a dinner 
arranged by the butchers of 
Newcastle. There was a loud 
explo: ion and both photographers 
were so seriously burned about | | ; pa fe 
the head and face, that they a el 
were removed to the hospital іп “HoLD ом! ‘TILL WE ARE READY." 

a dangerous condition. 


The Thornton-Pickard Competition is causing its promoters a good deal more 
correspondence and work than they first anticipated, and they are now assured of a collection 
of pictures which will be immensely interesting as illustrating British, Colonial, and Foreign 
life and incident, quite irrespective of their technical and pictorial value. 


The Grand National Steeplechase was kinetographed by no less than twelve 
workers, all under the management of W. I. Chadwick, of Manchester, whose services were 
retained by Captain J. A. Turner, to whom had been granted the sole right of photographing 
the race. We understand that the cameras were supplied by Philipp Wolff. 


Infringement of Copyright.—In the Leek Petty Sessions recently some members of 
the Conservative Working Men’s Club were fined £9 in all for reproducing in half-tone the 
portrait of Mr. Charles Bill, M.P., the local member, the said portrait being the copyright of 
Mr. Phillips, a local professional photographer. In addition to the fine the owner of the 
copyright secured the forfeiture of the block. 


The British Post Office is now prepared, under certain reasonable conditions, to accept 
packets containing glass and liquids for carriage by letter post. Of course, as letters are often 
transferred from the mail trains by an automatic catching arrangement which gives consider- 
able jarring, it is necessary to mark the packets “ fragile" if they will not stand this class of 
treatment. They will then be sent by a safer but, in some cases, a somewhat slower route. 
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The Southsea Amateur Photographic Society, situated in a most charming 
district, has a very enviable list of excursions for the present season. 


We congratulate the Ashton Photographic Society on its ability to appreciate thoroughly 
good and disinterested services. This it proved at its annual meeting, when it presented to 
Robert T. Marsland, its honorary secretary, one of McKellen's latest automatic magazine hand- 
cameras, and to Mrs. Marsland a set of china and two valuable vases. We have had the 
pleasure of working, to a small extent, with Mr. Marsland, and can testify that the recognition 
was very well deserved. 


We much regret to record the death of Dr. S. C. Passavant, of Rochester, N.Y., which 
took place at Los Gatos, California, at the close of a long illness, which had caused Dr. Pas- 
savant to seek the genial Californian climate, in hope of relief. For many years Dr. Passavant 
held the important position of chemist to the Eastman Kodak Co., after which, in conjunction 
with Mr. Reichenbach and one or two other friends, he founded the Photographic Materials 
Company, of Rochester, N.Y. 


We regret to record the death of the Rev. Locke Macdona, M.A., who was well-known 
as an amateur photographer in the early days; and who, until the time of his death, kept up 
his interest in photography. Не had almost entirely ceased his writings on the subject, 
which at one time were familiar to all readers of The British Fournal of Photography and the 
Fournal Almanac. Mr. Macdona was Vicar of Acton, in Suffolk, at which place he died. 


The deepest sympathy of all photographers must be with Mr. Hubert J. Elliott, in 
the loss of his young wite, to whom he had been married barely a year. Mrs. Elliott's death 
occurred on April 15, shortly after the birth of her first child. We desire to add our sincere 
tribute of regret to the many others which are being offered at this time for the sudden ending 
of what promised to be a truly happy wedded life. ` 


An Acetylene Exhibition is to be held at the Imperial Institute at an early date, 
and in order that no apparatus may be exhibited which is not safe in ordinary unskilled 
hands, the Council of the Society of Arts has been asked to appoint a committee which shall 
decide upon certain conditions which must be fulfilled by any generator allowed to be 
exhibited. This Committee is an exceedingly good one, so that any apparatus which is 
exhibited by the Imperial Institute, may be considered to be thoroughly hall marked. 


Bedford has now two camera clubs, for the photographers of that city, thinking that 
they were not represented in the photographic world, recently met together and formed a 
camera club, of which W. Blake, Jun., of High Street, Bedford, was induced to act as 
secretary. It then became apparent that there was already in existence a camera club, formed 
some years ago, but of which nobody outside its own members appears to have heard anything 
for a considerable time. Тһе news of the new club has startled the old one into life, so 
that probably Bedford will become a great photographic centre. 


A Photographic Competition has been instituted at Monaco, in which valuable prizes 
are to be given, together with articles of vertu and medals. Class I., for amateurs only, is for 
a series of twelve prints, giving as complete and artistic an idea as possible of the Principality, 
street scenes, landscape, sea-coast, etc., all sizes of prints above 9 x 12 centimetres (33 х 
44 in.) being admitted. The first prize is 1000 francs, and there are many others. Class II. 
is for a dozen prints at least of the sea-coast between Cannes and San Remo. Class III. 
(open to amateurs and professionals) for a kinematograph film representing a subject in motion 
taken in the Principality, 2000 francs being the first prize. Further particulars can be obtained 
from L. Gaumont et Cie, 57 Rue Saint Roch, Paris. 


Prizes were never so cheap as they are this year, with the exceedingly liberal offers made 
by various trade houses. If any of our readers have not done so, they should carefully 
consider whether there is not a good chance for them to win both fame and fortune in the 
#200 competition of the Thornton-Pickard Co., in Lizars’ £200 competition, in the monthly 
contest for very liberal money prizes inaugurated by the Warwick Dry Plate Co., or in the 
Austin Edwards’ competition, in which an excellent camera is to be won every month by a 
user of Mr. Edwards’ excellent films. As each of these competitions is limited to people using 
a certain class of apparatus or materials, the chance of success is immensely greater than it is 
in those competitions where the whole world can take a part. 


Does the Salon sue for Peace? One of the most curious paragraphs which has 
lately appeared in the photographic press occurred оп the front page of The Amateur Photo- 
grapher for March 18th last. The interest of the parapraph is largely due to the facts: first, 
that the A.P. is edited by Mr. A. Horsley Hinton, and, second, that Mr. Hinton is believed to 
be one of the most influential members, as well as the semi-official mouthpiece of the ‘linked 
ring." The paragraph in question refers to the contemporary exhibitions at Pall Mall and 
the Dudley Gallery, and says, amongst other things, '* By a little adroit management, the 
Royal Photographic Society might achieve an amalgamation which would render unnecessary 
contemporaneous exhibitions, which some people unwarrantably persist in regarding as 
antagonistic rivals." There is an old saying about a nod being as good as a wink to a blind 
horse, and this looks like a pretty vigorous nod. We do not quite understand, however, why 
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the A.P. should still desire to have two exhibitions in the year: namely, a technical and 
scientific exhibition in the Spring and a pictorial exhibition in the Autuinn. If photography 
and photographers mean to work together at all unanimously, why should not the annual 
exhibition be one, and one only, and, preferably, one that should be held about the end of 
March, and run somewhat on the catholic lines of the Crystal Palace Exhibition just opening. 


The death of Mr. Francis Frith, the founder, and for many years the head of the 
photographic publishing firm of Frith & Co., Brightlands, Reigate, removes one of the most 
unostentatious of photographers, and one who did very much to extend the appreciation of 
good landscape photography. Mr. Frith was notable for his energy and enterprise as a 
photographic pioneer, and won some of his laurels as the first man to make a series of 
photograms of the Nile; a series which he 
made in company with Mr. Wenham of 
“ Wenham Light" fame, who joined him 
in taking a steel screw launch up the historic 
river. Mr. Frith originally took up photo- 
graphy as a hobby and nearly forty years 
ago spent a considerable time in the East— 
combining sport with photography—which 
in those days, of course, meant the most 
adventurous journeys. His photographic 
work was done on plates about 20 in. by 
16 in., most of the negatives being as good 
now as the day they were made. In 
these days of dry plates and other con- 
veniences it is dificult to form any idea ot 
the skill, resource, and patience required 
in working such enormous wet plates ina 
climate where the collodion would often 
boil on. the plate, and where the whole 
outfit had to be carried on camels. Some 
of the valuable curios he succeeded in 
obtaining in the East can now be seen in 
the British Museum. Не was a particu- 
larly fine horseman and a good shot, with 
an intense love of Nature, and the remem- 
brances of his Eastern journeys were 
always a great pleasure to him. He wasa 
keen fisherman, and only last summer spent 
some time fishing his native Derbyshire 
streams. Although his pictures were THE LATE FRANCIS FRITH. 
never offered for sale, some of his best г” 
artistic work was done in oils, and he generally had about a hundred pictures on view in the 
studio at his home at Cannes. Personally, he commanded the love and esteem of all who 
knew him, and many a man is to-day the better for his kindly aid and advice. He wasa fine 
public speaker, a prominent member of the Society of Friends, and the author of several 
books on religious subjects. 


The Methods of the Salon.—-A very serious impeachment of the way in which the 
Photographic Salon treated American exhibits last year is made by Charles I. Berg, one of the 
most appreciated of our American exhibitors, in the current issue of Camera Notes. When 
in the States recently we met, in two cases, with even stronger charges than these of Mr. 
Berg's, but we should scarcely have brought the matter forward if Mr. Berg's letter, copied in 
several British contemporaries, had not raised the point. Two exhibitors showed us the 
wrecks of their pictures (in one case only three were returned out of twelve sent) and 
certainly there was every cause for most serious complaint. Not only were some of the 
pictures pierced right through picture and mount by nails, but some were scrawled over with 
pencil, all were very much marked on the face and on the mounts with dirty hands, one or 
two had been trodden on with dirty boots, and in several, if not in all cases, gummed number 
labels had been stuck on the faces of the prints themselves. We have no doubt that 
complaint was made direct to the officers of the Salon, and we feel quite sure that every 
possible remedy has been offered, but the difficulty about the matter is that not only do the 
people who have been so treated hesitate to send to the exhibition at which they have 
suffered, but they hesitate to send to any other British show. Of course it is obvious to 
anyone who knows the management and the members of the Salon that such treatment as we 
have described has not occurred with their knowledge or consent, and we mention the 
matter,.since it has been ventilated, mainly for the purpose of assuring American exhibitors 
that out of the thousands of pictures which have been sent to various European exhibitions 
during the past few years, there seems very good reason to believe that these are the only 
cases in which there has been just cause for complaint. 
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Exhibitions and Competitions Announced.—The Sixth Annual Exhibition of 
the Photographic Salon, October, 1898; secretary, Reginald Craigie, Camera Club, Charing 
Cross-road, W.C. The Photographic Salon of the Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia, 
October 24th till November 12th, 1898; secretary, Harrison S. Morris, Broad-street, Above 
Arch, Philadelphia. Eighteenth Aunual Convention of the Photographers’ Association of 
America, July 11th to 16th inclusive ; secretary, George В. Sperry, 319 Summit-street, Toledo, 
Ohio. Photographic Exhibition at Nancy, 7th sess on of the National Union of the Photo- 
graphic Societies of France, May 28th to June 13th, 1898; particulars from the Society, 
24 Rue Sellier, à Nancy. Austin-Edwards’ Competition, Willoughby-lane, Park, Tottenham. 


Exhibitions Opening.—The National Photographic and Allied Trades’ Exhibition, 
Portman Rooms, W.C., April 22nd to April 30th, 1898; and The Royal Photographic Society's 
Trade Exhibition, April 25th to May 14th. 


Nuts are not indigestible when 
taken with a grain of salt, and the “Nuts 
for photographers,” issued by К. Field and 
Co., 142 Suffolk-street, Birmingham, do 

] not even need the grain of salt to make 
them both palatable and useful. The little 
book consists of a series of practical hints 
from many workers with the Watkin’s 
Exposure Meter. 


‘Call a Spade a Spade "' is evidently опе of the mottoes of Science Siftings, for we 
notice (vide issue of April 2nd) that it calls a photogram a photogram. | 


Archives of the Rontgen Ray.— The February issue, which is the first one under the 
direct influence of the Róntgen Society, is a thoroughly good number, both from the pictorial 
and the practical point of view. 


Dr. Р. Н. Emerson has in preparation, and almost completed, a book entitled “ The 
English Emersons,” which is to be published this month by David Nutt. It will show for the 
first time the exact connections amongst the English ancestry of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Adelaide Views is a very handsome album of twenty-four views in the city named, 
printed and published by Hussey & Gillingham of that city. It is another proof of the 
excellence of colonial landscape photography, half-tone work and printing. 


The Journai of Applied Microscopy gives in its third issue a large number of 
extremely fine reproductions of photo-micrograms, and altogether is an exceedingly interesting 
number. We would only suggest in the interests of microscopists as well as of photographers, 
that the amount of magnification should be plainly stated under each reproduction. 


Harper’s Round Table, one of the best of magazines for young people, is running a 
strong photographic column under the heading of “The Camera Club." The name of the 
editor of the section is not given, but we believe that the responsibility rests in the able hands 
of Mrs. E. Flint Wade, of Buffalo. 


In Natural Colors.—Captain Abney's interesting lecture to the Oxford University 
Junior Scientific Club on ** The Scientific Requirements of Color-Photography," has just been 
published in the Yournal of the club, and may be obtained from Henry Froude, Amen 
Corner, E.C.; price Із. net. | 


Practicai Radiography, by А. W. Isenthal апа Н. Snowden Ward. Price 2/6, post 
free 2/9 (London:—Dawbarn & Ward, Ltd.). The second, re-written, and greatly enlarged 
edition of this hand-book in now on sale; and we think that it will prove a very satisfactory 
guide to anyone taking up the subject of radiography. 


The Twentieth Anniversary of the founding of The British and Colonial Printer and 
Stationer reminds us of the rapid flight of time, for it does not seem so long since a very 
distinct gap began to be filled by that excellent and ably-conducted organ of the printing trade. 
The special export number reached us promptly on March 24th, and proves that the paper is as 
energetic and enterprising as ever it was. 


The Cookiet Booklet, as one of our correspondents recently called it, has just been 
re-issued, and is fully up-to-date. As most of our readers are aware, it states very simply 
the case for the Cooke lens as against lenses of the rapid rectilinear type. Those who are 
not acquainted with the booklet should send a post card application to Taylor, Taylor 
and Hobson, Leicester, who will gladly forward it without charge. 


Hobbies, an extremely active and progressive weekly which has always given a prominent 
place to photography, is aiming at doing still more to encourage young workers in the craft. 
With this object in view it has arranged a series of special prize competitions in addition to 
its regular monthly competition, in which prizes of £1 1s., 10/6, and 5/- are offered. The 
issue for the last week in the month usually reproduces the winning pictures. 
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St. Saviour’s, Southwark, is the subject ot the seventh and by no means the least 
interesting of the very attractive view books issued by Freeman Dovaston. We have said so 
much about the quality and charm of this gentleman’s work that nothing need be said of the 
present publication beyond the statement that the notes to tNe pictures are written by the 
Rev. Canon Thompson, M.A., D.D. The little book will be sent post free for thirteen stamps 
by Freeman Dovaston, 5 George-street, Euston-road, London. 


The small things of Nature are too often ignored by photographic workers, and yet 
almost everyone is surrounded by picturesque and interesting objects if he has but the eyes 
to see. An example of this may be seen in the cobweb covered with hoar-frost (see 
page 137), which is one of the commended pictures in a recent competition promoted by 
Hearth and Home, to the editor of which journal we are indebted for the use of the block. 
The photogram is by “ Snipe,” who is to be commended for noticing and securing such an 
interesting record. 


An Indian Reader, R. N. Coghlan, sends us four prints which are reproduced on this 
page, and which well illustrate the advantage of ever keeping the camera handy. The snap- 
shots were caught in his own compound, where he was strolling, when he saw obvious signs 
of a fight between a great white turkey-cock and a small but valiant rooster. The whole 
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affair was over in less time than it would have taken to fetch the camera from the house, but 
not before the four views had been made. 1. An accepted challenge. 2. End of first round ; 
the turkey has seen some stars, and is trying to re-arrange himself. 3. Beginning of the final; 
the rooster makes a rear attack. 4. The finish, turkey in full retreat. 


The Photographic Supplement to The Pharmaceutical Journal is another proof, it 
proof were needed, of the extent to which amateur photography is spreading all over the 
world. The information given in the supplement is such as should cause many chemists who 
are not already dealers in photographic materials to consider whether they ought not to at 
once commence the stocking of photographic goods. About a year ago The Canadian 
Druggist had a series of articles on the importance of photographic materials as a branch of 
the chemist's business, and succeeded in inducing a great number of its readers to follow its 
advice. In a recent issue it says:—'* We have yet to learn of any disappointing results." 
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Manujacturers sending apparatus for examination. and 
notice. should state distinctly whether, and when, they wish 


tt returned. We specially request that all articles which are 
not too bulky. be deposited in our public Reading-room for at 
least six weeks from date of issue of the magazine in which 
they ave noticed, 


NOVELTIES. 


The New Premises of dd Griffin & Son will be the 
large new building, 20 to 26 Sardinia-street, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, W.C. 


Materlals for the Joly Color Process can now be 
obtained from Newman & Guardia, Ltd., who have taken 
the London agency for the Natural Color Photo Co. 


George Mason @ Co. are removing about the end of 
this month to larger and more central premises, at 120 and 
124 Buchanan-street, Glasgow. 


Lumiere's Kinetograph, for projection of either 
Lumiere or Edison guage films, is now sold at the reduced 
price of £20. and Fuerst Bros. (the British sole agents) 
inform us that it is in all respects equal to the original high- 
class apparatus. 


Bichromate-Gum Paper is now obtainable com- 
mercially, and not, as the French article has been, as a 
matter of favor. It is made and sold by the Gum-Bichromate 
Paper Co., 61 Battersea-Rise, London, S. W., is supplied in 
several colors, and will keep for two or three weeks. 


F. O. Bynoe's Lectures on the pleasure and profit ot 
combined cycling and photography, appear to be making a 

eat success. At the Polytechnic, іп Regent-street, 

ndon, there was an enthusiastic audience of over a 
thousand ; and for April 22nd the Cyclists’ Touring Club 
arranged for the lecture to be given in Liverpool, with the 
Lord Mayor of that city in the chair. As the C.T.C. has 
two thousand Liverpool members, such a lecture is cal- 
culated to do great good to the photographic trade 
generally, as well as to R. and J. Beck, who have made all 
the arrangements. 


The New Bioscope Price List should be in the hands 
of everyone who contemplates purchasing kinetographic 
apparatus. The new Bioscope is not only a thoroughly 

ood instrument in itself, but is so combined with a 
antern projection lens that it can be instantly changed from 
kinetographic work to ordinary lantern slide work. In this 
way it is easily possible to show one or two lantern slides, 
or to project the title of the next subject while the film is 
being arranged. 


The Velograph Kiaetographic Projector is now 
made in a new form to sell at £20, or half the price of the 
very fine apparatus which the Company has been supplying 
until recently. At the same time we are assured that the 
new pattern will give quite as good results, if not better 
than those which were obtained with its more expensive 
pe The sole agency for the Company's 

en placed in the hands of Thomas Illingwort 
5 Soho-street, W.C. 


oods has 
& Co., 


Diaol adds still another to the ever-increasing list of 
photographic developers. It is quickly made up from a very 
simple formula, and acts rather slowly at first, but when it 
begins to give density this continues gradually to almost any 
degree, and without the image losing in brilliancy. Dinolis 
readily controlled by bromide, and seems to act especially 
well with lantern slides. The formula sent out by the 


makers is:— 
Dinol . ‘ ; 4 grammes. 
Carb. soda . i . 25 - 
Sulphitesoda . . 10 T 


Water Я ; . 400 5 
Those who do not use the metric system can substitute the 
word “part” for gramme. Dinol comes in a white glistening 
powari which dissolves readily. The usual hypo bath is to 
e used afterwards. Dinol is manufactured by Romain 
Talbot, 46 Kaiser Wilhelmstrasse, Berlin, C 
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The Portable Studio Manufacturing Co. has 
recently been winning very high commendation for its 
latest designs in lawn studios, e.c., and its new pattern for 
the present year seems likely to win siill more approval. It 
is a well-made and very easily erected tent of canvas and 
deas muslin, the latter taking the place of glass for the 
ighting of the sitter. The prices are very reasonable, and 
the company seem perfectly prepared to take every possible 
step to secure customers’ satisfaction. A modification of the 
present year's pattern enables the lighted portion of the 
studio to be shified to any part from end to end, which may 
often be an advantage when the studio has to be erected in 
places with different aspects at different times. 


Thomas’ New Perfected Albumenised Priatia 
Paper would seem to prove that albumen paper not only 
still survives, but is likely to gain new strength. There are 
certain uses for such a paper and this particular make is 
warranted to be free from blisters, to tone wi:h compara- 
tively little gold, to have a brilliant surface, easily burnished 
and to give fine results if squeegeed on clean celluloid. We 
have tried the paper and consider that it gives more nearly 
the results of fresh home-sensitised paper than any:hing we 
have used for some years. It is easily toned in the special 
bath recommended by the makers, although it works well 
with any of the usual gold baths if used half the ordinary 
strength. 


The Mertal Shutters are this year making a very strong 
bid for popular favor, and we may be quite sure that they 
will take a good position on the market. They are of the 
roller-blind pattern, and are made in six different principal 
varieties, namely, snap-shot, time and instantaneous, and 
stereoscopic, in patterns for use before and also for use 
behind the lens. To our own testing the samples submitted 
have responded very well indeed, and from their construction 
we should judge that they would well stand the supreme 


test of wear in ordinary use. А special feature is their 
lightness and compactness, which enable the makers to 
claim that they are 25% lighter than any other roller-blind 
shutter with similar lens aperture. The prices also are a 
distinct feature, as they run from 7/6 each for the smallest 
snap-shot size, and from 12/- for the smallest size with time 
and instantaneous adjustment. These are for lenses with 
hoods up to ij in diameter. Апу of the patterns supplied 
with speed indicators cost 2/6 extra. The general style of 
the time and instantaneous pattern can be judged from the 
illustration we give. 


A 20% Dividend and 20%, carried over to the reserve 
represents the earnings of the Eastman Photographic 
Materials Co. for the past year, as shown at their eighth 
annual meeting. The year has been one of vast progress in 
every department, for it has seen the cpening of a branch 
in Cheapside, of central premises in Clerkenwell-road, the 
acquisition of an excellent new retail place in Regent-street, 
and an additional retail establishment in Berlin. Thereports 
from every branch were exceedingly gratifying. and it was 
no wonder that the shareholders agreed with Mr. John 
Spiller's suggestion that as the remuneration of the directors 
seemed quite inadequate to the work they had done, a 
further honorarium of {600 should be voted to them as a 
mark of "the gratification of the shareholders at the results 
of their labors during the past year.” 
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Three of the Metallic Pictures made by the Metallic 
Photo Printing Syndicate are reproduced herewi:h. They 
were described last month, but the illustration came to 
hand too late to accompany the description. 


Two New Kinetograms, issued by Philipp Wolff, are 
entitled “The Phantom Ride” and * The Destruction of 
the Maine.” Both of them are very attractive, and the 
latter is probably by far the most expensive set piece ever 
arranged for kinetography. Its immense popularity seems 
to promise that the enterprising publisher will! be well repaid 
for his heavy outlay. r. Wolff informs us that he has 
taken the agency for the kinetographic films manufactured 
by John Carbutt, of Philadelphia, a line which is well worth 
the attention of all kinetographers who are engaged in either 
negative or posi ive making. The films will be found very 
sensitive and very perfect in respect to non-liability of the 
emulsion to leave the celluloid. Those who are interested 
in the combination of the kinetograph and the phonograph, 
should see Mr. Wolff's new phonograph bugle, which is of 
novel and peculiar design, and whick entirely does away 
with the tinny sound that is so often objectionable in loud 
speaking phonographs. 


Diamido-Resorcin was treated of in our January issue 
in an abstract from a paper by Messrs. l.umiére and 
Seyewitz. This gave the maker's formula and expianations, 
but we have since then carefully tried this developer for our- 
selves, and believe it to be a very useful one. eveloping 
without an alkali is not very generally done, but it is well to 
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have all possible resources to fall back upon in photographic 
emergencies, and this one is likely to win much favor. While 
closely reseinbling amidol it yet yields easily to the action 
of bromide and gives practically the effect of amidol. It 
ought to be of great use for lantern slides and bromide 


paper. The formula is Sgtecapiy simple, and is— 
Diamido-resorcin (chior. hydrate) . I part. 
Sulphite of soda (anhydrous) . А г о 


Water à К * x ? Е 8" 
The results are soft, showing good gradation and strong 
blacks. London: Fuerst Bros. 


The Diamond Hand-Camera, offered at the extremely 
reasonable price of 21s. by J. E. Lockyer, appears to be 
exceedingly good value, and certainly is a very handy little 
instrument. It is intended for those who require a simple 
memorandum camera for use with dry plates, and is arranged 
to use plates of the convenient size of 24 by the which is 
obtained by dividing a quarter-plate into four. The camera 
has a good single lens, two finders, and sheaths to hold six 
plates. The method of changing is very simple, and 
extremely unlikely to get out of order in any possible way. 
The shutter can be used either for instantaneous or time 
exposures. The plates specially prepared for this camera 
may be obtained in packets of two dozen at one shilling 
each, or for a very small sum a cutting frame and glass 
cutter can be obtained, whereby ordinary quarter-plates may 
be easily cut to the right size. For the next two months 
Mr. Lockyer undertakes to send a box of “ Diamond" dry 
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plates, without extra charge, to everyone ordering one of 
the cameras, and sending cash with order; and we do not 
think anyone who has use for a small camera of this descrip- 
tion will have reason to regret making such a purchase. The 
camera is illustrated this month in our advertising columns. 


** Too little Competition '' in the plate-making indus- 
try is the complaint made by the writer of Photographic 
Jottings in The Glasgow Evening Times. Не bases the 
assertiom on a statement that a certain photographer wrote 
to a firm of plate-makers complaining that one of the plates 
that they supplied to him was cut too large, so that in trying 
to force it into his dark-slide he broke it, and that the firm 
replied “that it ought to be understood that they do not 
undertake to supply plates to the exact sizes." e were 
certainly of opinion that there was quite enough competi- 
tion, or perhaps we might better say business ability and 
enterprise, in the photographic plate-making industry to 
make it, and ihe wonderfully even quality of its productions, 
one of the marvels of modern commercial enterprise. Cer- 
tainly a general en > of want of attention to customers’ 
interests, which is what seems to be involved in the state- 
ment that there is too little competition, is far too great a 
charge to be based on so small evidence as the breaking of a 
single plate when someone was attempting to force it into 
a dark slide. 


Kinetographic Film-making is practised as a fine art: 
by the Northern Photographic Works, Ltd. (better known: 
as Birt Acres). The large factory which they secured a few | 


months ago was built for a different business, but could not 
have been better adapted if designed for its present purpose, 
and as the N. P. W. is the first occupant it was fortunate in 
having no interior fixtures to adapt or remove. The building 
consists of four large floors above ground, with a basement 
and sub-basement which are simply ideal for emulsion- 
making, film-coating, drying, etc., since, with very little 
artificial precautions the temperature is almost constant. 
Its extreme variation through the autumn and winter has 
been seven degrees Fahrenheit. The ventilating system— 
which is such an important matter in the coating and drying 
rooms—differs from what we usually find in plate and paper 
factories, since there is no forced draught. A large flue to 
the roof of the building gives a sixty-feet pull, rapidly and 
steadily removing the air, which is introduced, filtered, 
dried, and warmed at the opposite end of the basement. 
Since we visited the company's old works, a visit which we 
described in our June (1897) issue, the methods of manu- 
facture have been slightly modified, though they are, in the 
main, on the lines already described, the only differences 
being in the size of factory and plant. The whole of the 
work, from the cutting of the celluloid into strips to the 
projecting of the finished kinetograms, is undertaken by the 
company. The removal to the new premises has enabled 
great improvements to be made in the systematic working 
of the various processes, and advantage has been taken of 
the ample space to lay down a gas engine and dynamo, by 
means of which electricity is generated, not only for lighting 
the building, but also for running the machinery. The 
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making of emulsion, and the cutting of film, is carried on in 
a wholesale fashion, of which it seemed scarcely wise to 
dream when kinetoyraphy was first boomed little more than 
a year ago; and certainly the new factory seems to have 
every possible convenience for making products of even 
quality and at an economical cost. 


Toning Formula.—R. W. Thomas & Co. are sending 
out a toning formula for use with their new albumen paper, 
which certainly has some excellent qualities. When thus 
used the paper should be printed rather darker than desired 
for the finished print and washed as usual. Toning will be 
complete in about five minutes for warm tones and up to 
ten for cold tones. With other toning baths, it will require 
longer time. The special formula is as follows :— 


Water . А : у 20 025. 
Prepared chalk . Р ; : 11 025. 
Saturated solution of Chloride of Lime 2 drops. 
Chloride of Gold . В 2 grains. 


Shake well and allow to stand until clear; it is then ready 
for use. Gold to be added as required at the rate of halfa 
grain per sheet and one drop of the lime solution 
occasionally if the shadows seem clogged or the bath is 
discolored. The hypo solution should be used 2 ozs. to 
20 ozs. of water. The makers claim three excellent qualities 
for this bath, that it is simple, cheap and keeps indefinitely. 
It is sent out in pint bottles at 1s. ; post free, 1s. 6d. 


The Self- Toning Paper, manufactured by the American 
Self-Toning Paper Manufacturing Co, of Newark, New 
ersey, U.S.A., is a new claimant for photographic favor. 
Ме saw it during our recent American visit and brought 
some back for testing. Our use of it makes us regret that, 
as yet, there is no English agent, for the paper is of very 
practical and useful assistance in many ways. The tone is 
pleasing and the paper easily manipulated. Print rather 
darker than desired in the finished picture and then place 
the paper, without previous washing. in the hypo solution 
(1 part to 20 of water) and keep the prints moving for five 
minutes. Remove them and wash in running water for an 
hour. Burnish as for albumen pictures. For quick proofs 
this paper seems likely to serve a good purpose, and we 
trust it may soon be placed on the English market. We 
have not yet had opportunity to try its keeping qualities, or 
the permanence of its finished results. 


The Pyro-Acetone Developer, of Messrs. Lumiére 
and Seyewitz, is exciting at present much interest in the 
photographic world. In the January issue of The Photogram 
we gave considerable space to a description of the experi- 
ments which were being conducted by these gentlemen 
regarding the possibilities of acetone, and our own subse- 
quent tests fully substantiate the claims made by the 
makers. They send out a concentrated solution of pyrogallol, 
with sulphite of soda, and one of pure acetone. and 
recommend that to 24 parts of the former there be added 
74 parts of water. For a normal developer, add to this one 
part of the acetone. The very positive odor may be 
objected to by some, but it is not disagreeable. One of the 
most valuable uses of this developer is for lantern slides, 
this being very evident as the quantity of acetone is 
increased beyond the normal. The change of tone obtained 
varies from warm black to reddish sepia, besides which 
acetone is free from some of the inconveniences that often 
occur when using an alkali. We have recommended, in the 
article alrcady referred to, that a saturated solution be made 
of sulphite of soda (20 parts in 100 of water), and 4 parts of 
pyrogallic acid be then added. At the time of using add 25 
parts of this solution to 75 parts of water and ro parts of 
acetone. If well corked this will keep for some time. 
Fuerst Brothers are the English agents for the preparation 
as made by the Lumière Bros. The concentrated solution 
sells at the following retail prices : — 

Bottles of 16 oz. pyro and 7 oz. acetone, 4/- per set. 
» Boz. , wy 3502. „ 2/6 ‘3 
y 302. „n vw OZ. үз 1/3 és 


One part of concentrated developer makes four parts of 
normal developer. 


CATALOGUES. 


A COMPLETE series of catalogues, dealing respectively 
with magic lanterns and their sundries, with photographic 
apparatus, and with recent novelties in various lines, have 
just reached us from J. H. Steward. They seem to contain 
everything very fully up-to-date, even to such matters as 
most modern radiographic, kinetographic. and chromoscopic 
apparatus, and very interesting sets of slides of the war 
between China and Japan. 

We have also to acknowledge catalogues from Desbains 
and Chemin, 79 Rue Turbigo, Paris. 
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THE Primus CATALOGUE, of over 270 pages, is becoming 
so bulky that it will soon vie with The British Journal 
Almanack. 1t contains full particulars of a now wonderfully 
comprehensive series of Primus specialties, and is very fully 
illustrated throughout, not only with pictures of the 
apparatus itself, but also with views of the workshops and 
reproductions of some of the pictures made with the various 
cameras. 


Constructive Criticism.—We are often asked to 
criticise, candidly and suggestively, the work of those who 
aspire to become pictorial photographers. We are always 
prepared to give such a criticism by one of the members of 
our staff, on the following conditions— 

I. Only one or two prints must be sent. 

2. They must be mounted. flat. 

3. Each must have a piece of tissue paper or tracing 
paper gummed by its edge to the back, and folded over to 
cover the front of the print. 

4. Wereserve the right to cut or damage the print in any 
way that seems necessary. 

5. The wrapping must be stamped and addressed inside 
(for letter or parcel post) so that it can be returned to sender 
by simply re-folding the paper. 

6. The sender is requested to state whether we may 
reproduce criticism and picture, with or without the artist's 
name, if we consider them of general interest. 

7. Address to 

Constructive Criticism, 
c/o THE РнотоокАМ, LTD., 
6 Farringdon-avenue, London, E.C. 


EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


All matter appearing in The Photogram appears also in 
The Process Photogram and The American Photogram. 
Articles and other communications intended for the whole 
series of magazines should be addressed to the chief office, 
6 Farringdon-avenue, London, E.C., England. 

Communications for the American section of The American 
Photogram should be addressed to the Editor, 41 and 43 
Marion-street, Brooklyn, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Answers to correspondents are sent by post only. 
Enquiries failing to enclose stamped envelope for reply are 
ignored. 


The ‘‘ Process Photogram *' records all the progress 
of, and gives all the news of interest to, the photo- 
mechanical craft, in addition to the whole of the matter and 
illustrations appearing in The Photogram. As the principal 
advances in photography are, at present, on photo- 
mechanical lines, The Process Photogram is a necessity to 
the amateur or professional who wishes to be thoroughly 
informed. 

Price 6d.; post free, 8d. To order only, from Dealers 
and Newsagents. 


Principal Contents of Process Section. 
: PAGE 
The Theory of Three-Color Printing. By A. v. Hubl. 65 


Originals. for Process Reproduction. By Thomas 
Bolas, F.C.S., F.I.C. ; к е ‘ i 68 
The Bolt Court Lectures : ; | ; ; í 73 
Process Work in the U.S.A. By the Editors . . 75 

Shop, Process Patents, etc., etc. 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 

PAGE 
The Poetry of Architecture. ; i ; i . 129 
Anatomy in Portraiture . Ј , , . ; . 133 
An Index of Standard Photograms Е ; . . 134 
Stalking with the Camera ; А , à А . 136 
Does the Camera Lie? . Я s i : ; . 139 
Notes in the U.S.A. Ву the Editors . ; А . 140 

Applied Photography. No. XII.—To Automatic 
Recording. By John Mills. (Continued.) . . 142 
Action of Metals on Photographic Plates . я . 147 

Negatives Direct from Stereotypes or other Reliefs. 
By Mr. Adrien Guébhard . 149 


H 


How to Start a Photo-Material Business . А . 150 
Current Topics, 153: Prints, 156; Trade, 158. 
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An Invitation.— Visitors to the exhibitions are freely 
invited to make use of our reading-room, etc., at our office, or of our Stand (No. 42) 
at the Crystal Palace, or that of our publishers (No. 27) at the Portman Rooms. 
We shall be pleased to receive, and either retain or forward correspondence, or in 
other ways to assist our readers as far as possible. 


HE two exhibitions now being held are the outcome of a distinct 
line of policy on the part of the photographic trade, dating 
from the time of the old Photographic Manufacturers’ and 
Dealers’ Association. Though never definitely and publicly 
stated, the policy was well understood by those ‘‘1n the trade," 
and was directed to discouraging the members of the trade from 
patronising any exhibition in the management of which they 
could not have an effective voice. There was a general feeling 

that a periodical exhibition was desirable, but that to be satisfactory to the 

trade its management must have no principal element of exploitation, whether 
in the interests of a promoting syndicate, or of the owners of some great 
building. 

We regard it as distinctly deplorable, and a strong reflection upon the 
co-operative abilities of the trade that, in this first year when an exhibition 
fulfilling the trade's requirements seemed possible, there should be a division 
in the camp, and two rival exhibitions open simultaneously. 

The respective merits of the exhibitions, and the considerations which 
justify their existence, are scarcely matters for journalistic discussion, but we 
earnestly urge upon everyone interested that an attempt be now made to 
honestly drop all notion of rivalry, and to arrive at some combination in the 
interests of one exhibition, really representative of photography in all its 
branches, and held not oftener than triennially. Surely photography has 
reached a position to justify an exhibition of really international character, 
and one which would be sufficiently important to attract exhibitors as well as 
visitors from the continent of Europe, from America, and from the British 
colonies over-sea. 

Access to the exhibitions from all parts of the country will be very easy, 
for almost all the great main lines have excursions arranged during the 
continuance of the shows. At the time of going to press we have informa- 
tion that the Midland Railway Company are running a five days' excursion 
from the principal stations on their line on April 18th and rgth. 

The London—Brighton Railway Company issue cheap tickets from 
Hastings, Eastbourne, and stations on those lines, Wednesday, April 27th. 
From Brighton, Bognor, etc., April 22nd and 29th, other stations on Wed- 
nesday, April 27th; Saturdays, April 23rd and 3oth. 

The London, Chatham and Dover Railway Company are running general 
cheap trains from all parts of their lines on Monday, 25th inst. 

The London and South Western Railway Company have a very extensive 
list of cheap trains from all their chief stations on several days. 

The South Eastern Railway Company are running cheap excursions from 
all stations on Wednesday, 27th inst. Full particulars of these and other 
excursions can be had from the various stations. | 
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In a magazine which is issued on the opening day of the Crystal Palace Exhibition, and 
which must necessarily go to press a week before either exhibition is open, our report and 
illustrations, of course, depend upon observation of the partially erected stands, and sketches 
and particulars supplied by the exhibitors. The omission of some particulars, and especially 
of views of one or two of the most attractive stalls is a matter of regret, but in some cases the 
exhibitors, though they promised the matter long ago, have unfortunately not been able to 
supply it at the time of going to press. 


The management of the Crystal Palace Exhibition has been in the hands of a joint 
committee, consisting of ten members appointed by the Royal Photographic Society, and ten 
elected by a public meeting of the photographic trade to which all firms were invited. The 
members of this committee are Captain W. de W. Abney, C.B., D.C.L., F.R.S., etc., Past 
President of the Royal Photographic Society; Conrad Beck (R. & J. Beck), Frank Bishop 
(Marion & Co.), F. A. Bridge, Н. Н. Hay Cameron, The Earl of Crawford, K.T., F.R.S., etc., 
President of the Royal Photographic Society; T. R. Dallmeyer, F.R.A.S., Vice-President of 
the Royal Photographic Society; J. J. Elliott (Elliott & Son, Elliott & Fry), W. Gamble 
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TRADE EXHIBITORS. 


Stand No. Stand No. 
Adams & Co. - - - - 26  Mutascope and Biograph Syndicate, Ltd. 47 
Aerograph Co., The - - - IS Natural Color Photo Co., Ltd. - . - 18 
Amateur Photographer, The - - 43 Nutt, David - - - - 54 
Beck, R. & J., Ltd. - - - 27  Penrose& Co. - - - - 14 
Carter's Ink Co., The - - - 24 Perfectus Sensitised Paper Co. - - ȘI 
Dallmeyer, J. H., Ltd. - - - 4  Photogram, Ltd., The - - - 42 
Elliott & Son - - - 5$ Photographic News, The - 37 
Endolithic Ivory Co., Ltd., The - - 44 Photo, Ltd. - - - - 3I 
Gauthier, Villars et Fils - - - 52 Platinotype Co., The - - 10 
Goerz, C. P. - - - 25 Prestwich Manufacturing Co., The - 9 
Graphic Art Society, The - - 19  Prosser-Roberts Co., The - - 33 
Greenwood, Henry & Co. - - 36 Richard, Jules - - - - 17 
Griffin, John J. & Sons, Ltd. - - I2 Rose & Coop - - - - 48 
Gutenberg Press Ltd., The - - 40 Ross, Ltd. - - 30 
Houghton, Geo. & Son - - - 13 Rotary Photographic Co., , The - - 28 
Iliffe & Son- - - - 35 Salmon & Son - - - 8 
Lamplough, Heny Ltd. - - 21 Shew, J. F. & Co. - - 7 
Lizars, J. - - - 32 Smith's Acetylene Co., Ltd. - - 49 
Lockyer, Joseph Ernest - - 45 Steward, James Henry - - - 22 
London Photographic Supply Co. - 39 Thomas, К. М. & Co. - - - 23 
Low, Sampson, Marston & Co. - - 46 Turner, W. T. P. - - - 53 
Lund, Percy, Humphries & Co., Ltd. - 41 Underwood & Underwood - - 50 
Marion & Co. - - - - 2 Watson, W. & Son - - - 3 
Mawson & Swan - - - - . 1 Waterlow & Sons - - - 16 
Mckellen & Co. - - 34 Wellington & Ward - - - 29 
Metallic Photo Printing Sy ndicate, Ltd. - 38 York & Son - - - - 20 
Morgan & Kidd - - I1 Zimmermann, A. & M. - - - 6 
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(Penrose & Co.), A. Haddon, F. W. Hindley (Jonathan Fallowfield), Chapman Jones, F.I.C., 
F.C.S., etc., Vice-President of the Royal Photographic Society; J. C. S. Mummery, С. 
Scamell, Honorary Treasurer of the Royal Photographic Society; John Stuart (Ross, Ltd.); 
Paul L. Waterlow (Waterlow & Sons); J. B. B. Wellington (Wellington & Ward); 
Н. Wilmer, C.E., W. J. Wilson (Paget Prize Plate Со.), Sir Н. Trueman Wood, M.A., 
Past President of the Royal Photographic Society. 


The general plan has been to arrange the principal trade exhibits in along line down the 
centre of the Grand Nave, on the spaces marked by the numbers from 1 to 50. The smaller 
exhibits and show cases are arranged along the sides. The southern end of the South Nave 
may, generally speaking, be considered the photo-mechanical section, while the northern end 
of the North Nave accommodates the professional and the pictorial work. The historical 
and educational collections are in the courts on the west of the North Nave, the Egyptian 
Court taking the historical (113-114), and a portion of the applied photography (111-112), 
the rest of which is in the Roman Court (109-110). In the Roman Court also is photography 
in colors (108), and photography as a science (107). 
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Transept.| CRYSTAL PALACE EXHIBITION. [North Nave. 


PHOTO-MECHANICAL EXHIBITORS. 


Stand No. Stand No. 
Art Reproduction Co., Ltd. - - 93 Lascelles & Co., Ltd. - - - 96 
Fleming, A. B. & Co. - ә - 95 Meisenbach Со., Ltd., The - - 88 
Husnik & Hausler - - 83  Raithby, Lawrence & Co., Ltd. - - 89 
London County Council, Bolt Court Strand Engraving Со. - - - 94 

Technical School - - - 99 
PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNICAL EXHIBITORS. 
Autotype Co. - - - - 72 King, Horatio Nelson - - - 62 
Baker, Harold - - - - 84  Lancester, Percy S. - - - 63 
Batten, G. K. - - - 79 Lavender, Edgar Davey - : - 97 
Bayfield, John James - - - gt Lemere, Н. Bedford - - - 75 
Bird, Graystone - - - - 6;  Muncey, Fredk. Wm - - - 70 
Bolas & Co., S. B. - - - 98 Photographic Association, The - - 77 
Bulbeck, J. - - - 64 Pym, Douglas - - - 92 
Cartheuser, Herman - - - 71 Slater, Wm. Е. - 74 
Chancellor & Son - - - 73  Taber Bas-Relief Photographic Syndicate 
Dovaston, Freeman - - - 65 Ltd. - - 66 
Downer, Frederick - - - 68 Thomson, J. : > = - 61 
Goodwin, Edward - - - 8o Thurston, Frederick - Я - 76 
Graves, Frederick - - - 69 Watton, Wm. - - у - 78 
Hallier, Harry - - . - 81 
PICTORIAL AND LOAN COLLECTION. 

Annan, J. Craig - - - - тоо Kent, Saville - - : - 108 
Davison, бео. - - - тоз National Photographic Record Associa- 
Demachy, R., and C. Puyo - - 104 tion, The - s - - 115 
Gale, Lieut. -Colonel J. - - - 106 Robinson, H. P. - - - - IOI 
Hinton, A. Horsley - - - 02 Sutcliffe, Е. M. - - - - 105 
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Apart from the actual great interest of the exhibition itself, the fact that the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society has been able to prevail upon the Prince of Wales to perform the opening 
ceremony is a very great point gained. Not only will this secure an immense amount of 
notice from the general press which otherwise could not have been secured, but it will 
undoubtedly do much to direct the attention of the whole country to photography as a pastime, 
and to give our craft that ‘‘boom” which is one of the principal objects of those who planned 
the show. 

The strongest feeling after runn'ng through the Crystal Palace show is one of wonder that 
so little, comparatively, of preliminary announcement and ** boom " should have been given to 
an exhibition so large, so comprehensive, and so full of varied interest. It is a monument to 
the industry, energy, and executive ability of a few of the men of the Royal Photographic 
Society, notably of Colonel Waterhouse, George Scamell, Alexander Mackie, and W. Thomas. 

The detail work, and much of the general planning, has rested on the shoulders of-R. Child 
Bayley, the assistant secretary, and the amount of work he has done, with the support of an 
excellent staff headed by A. W. W. Bartlett, has been simply enormous. 

The catalogue is a magnificent work ; a record of the history and a demonstration of the 
present position of photography ; a book which should be in the possession of every photo- 
grapher, and which will form the principal reference book for much of the photographic 
historical writing of the future. 

The entertainments planned are thoroughly good of their kind, and as educationally 
valuable as they are popular. A daily lantern-show is provided for the theatre, with a 
kinetographic demonstration in which various makes of apparatus will be used on different 

evenings. А daily show of 
—— —— — — 1 photography in natural colors 
ТҮ К ЛТ includes examples of the Lipp- 
mann process, by the inventor 
and by the Brothers Lumiére; 
Joly’s process, Ives’ triple-lantern 
projection, three-color lantern 
slides by superposition, and some 
of the historical color-results 
of Becquerel and Міерсе. 
Anderton's method of stereo- 
scopic projection will be demon- 
strated daily; andthe Daguerrean 
studio, with frequent demonstra- 
tions of the Daguerreotype 
process, is sure to be a great 
attraction. These items are 
sufficient indication of the nature 
of the displays. 

кй: . The historical section is so 
A CORNER OF THE HISTORICAL SECTION. enormous that we can not do 
more than indicate a few of its 
features. The collection of portraits of the “fathers” of photography is a very large and 
important one. The history of the camera, with examples of the various designs in use from 
the earliest time ; the similar history of lenses, with such typical specimens as an old water- 
lens of Daguerre's (the first lens made in England for portraiture), Sutton's panoramic 
water-lens, etc.; the collection of apparatus made by the “ fathers" of photography, and the 
collection of the principal books illustrated by photography, are amongst the most interesting 
sections. The thoroughness with which these have been carried out, and the extent to which 
they are displayed and illustrated in the catalogue, make this section of the greatest possible 
educational value. In connection with the “fathers” of photography, especially, the brief 
biographical particulars make the catalogue most valuable for reference, and the same may be 
said of many other notes all through the sections dealing with the collections arranged by the 
management. 

The applications of photography, section VI., include many exhibits of the greatest 
possible interest, at only a few of which we can glance. Applied to war, there are examples 
of photograms of Crimean war time, the siege of Paris (pigeon post despatches), military 
photograms of modern date, and press records of the Greco-Turkish and the Indian Frontier 
Campaigns. Woodbury's balloon camera will, of course, be looked for by everyone. In 
stereoscopic modelling, John Tennant supplies many examples similar to those reproduced in 
his article on the subject in our issue of September, 1897 (p. 265). Geological photography is 
illustrated by W. Jerome Harrison and Sydney Keith, subterranean by Herbert W. Hughes, 
spectrum photography by many workers, telescopic photography, with views of apparatus for 
the purpose, by many. Photo-micrography is a strong section; radiography and medical 
photography are both strong and interesting. W. Saville-Kent, F.L.S., F.Z.S., has an ex- 
ceedingly fine series of natural-history photograms, and Cherry Kearton contributes a lot of 
grand carbon enlargements of his bird, etc. studies, including some of the flash-lights 
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reproduced in our current issue. The application of photography to the observations ot 
temperature, barometric pressure, etc., as described and illustrated in our last two issues, is 
well shewn by the Kew Observatory Committee of the Royal Society. 

Section VII., photography in natural colors, is a very complete exposition of the subject, 
by both direct and indirect methods— photographic and photo-mechanical. 

Section VIII., photography as a science, includes the results of many series of investiga- 
tions into the principles of photography, and also investigation apparatus, such as photo- 
meters, spectroscopes, sensitometers, the Hurter & Driffield apparatus, etc., etc. 

The Pictorial Section 

is a fine photographic 
picture exhibition in itself, 
and even for this alone it 
would be well worth while 
to spend an afternoon at 
the Crystal Palace. It is 
a section of which we may 
have something to say 
next month, and of which 
there will certainly be a 
good deal to say in our 
annual, Photograms of '98. 
There are such exhibitors 
as Craig Annan, F. 
Boisonnas, W. Crooke, 
George Davison, Lieut.- 
Col. Gale, R. Demachy, 
Karl Greger, A. Horsley | 
Hinton, Saville Kent, А CORNBR Or 1HE PICTORIAL SECTION. 
Edgar G. Lee, C. Puyo, 
H. P. Robinson, Frank M. Sutcliffe and a great many others; and the result very fully 
justifies the decision to arrange alcoves to be allotted to the leading men, so as to give a little 
series of contiguous one-man shows. А well-known critic remarked in our hearing that 
“ there are reputations to be marred as well as made here," and certainly the comparison of a 
selected series of a man’s works with those of his contemporaries, does enable one to form a 
very different idea from what is possible in the usual crowded exhibition. 


Past all these alcoves we reach the extreme exhibits in the North Nave, and have on screen 
115 а small representative collection of the work of the National Photographic Record 
Association. There are selections from the very fine parliamentary series by Sir J. Benjamin 
Stone, M.P.; a number of very interesting street vendors, by Edgar Scamell; and architectural 
photograms of historical interest, by Harold Baker, by our own editors, and by others. 


On the immediately opposite 
screen is work contributed by 
societies affiliated to the Royal 
Photographic Society. Each society 
was asked to contribute not more 
than six pictures, and no judicial 
selection, was exercised Бу the 
authorities of the exhibition. Hence 
the pictures not only represent the 
work of the members of certain 
societies, but also the taste and judg- 
ment of their executives. 


^ © 


Perhaps the most general route 

1 — = to the Palace is by the London, 

STAND NO. I. Chatham and Dover Railway which 

lands its passengers at the High 

Level station which practically forms a part of the Palace itself. Arriving here, and beginning 

our tour from this point, we approach thé great Nave through an avenue of show-cases and 

stalls for the sale of fancy goods. Entering the nave, immediately opposite the handsome 

exhibits of Mawson & Swan and Marion & Co., we take in the view of the long nave stretch- 

ing in both directions and are forced to admit the grandeur of the building, which is not even 
entirely destroyed by the erection of this great line of booths and stands. 


Stand No. г is great as regards space (зо ft. by 24 ft.) and very attractive as regards 
arrangement. As the standard goods manufactured by Mawson & Swan do not lend themselves 
to display and examination, the exhibit consists almost entirely of results. There are 
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negatives by leading professionals and well-known amateurs on the ‘ Castle," ** Electric ” and 
* Mawson " plates, with slides, on the Mawson lantern plates, by leading workers, and an 
interesting series of comparison slides showing the variety of tone obtainable by varied 
treatment. The value of the “ half-tone"' plate, of the **photo-mechanical"" plate, and of 
Mawson's collodion in process work is fully demonstrated; and not the least interesting 
portion of the exhibit is the display of half-tone prints by the Swan Electric Engraving Co., and 
of three-color prints by John Swain & Son, from negatives made with Mawson's collodion. 


Marion's great space (No. 2) has such a collection of interesting lines that our small 
space cannot begin to do it justice. Their Courbevoie (Paris) factory contributes an immense 
variety of mounts of everv style, ancient and modern. The Southgate (dry plates and paper) 
factory has a great collection of negatives by some of the world's best photographers; trans- 
parencies, electric discharge and radiographic negatives, prints on various papers, and especially 
a number of mechanical drawings reproduced on ferro-prussiate, metagraphic, and gallate 
de fer papers. The apparatus department is well represented by cameras for the studio and 
field, and by a great lot of labor-saving sundries; and the publication and enlargement 
department shows many albums of art studies, jubilee scenes, etc., as well as prints and 


enlargements in bromide (various surfaces), and carbon. 

The stand of J. H. Dallmeyer, Ltd. (No. 4), though oneof the handsomest in the exhibition, 
must not be allowed to detract the attention from the goods it is intended to display. Of 
course the Stigmatic lens takes the premier position, with the Tele-photo lens, the Dallmeyer- 
Bergheim lens, and the Burchett color-screens all well represented by examples and results. 

There is quite a little gallery of pictures by 
aM IS Bergheim, Burchett, Commander Bianchi, 
E ek Chapman Jones, and others. The firm’s 
"4 I E well-known hand-camera is now first shown, 
ry ; fitted with the Unicum metal shutter; 
; IN there is a new light-model field camera of 
714 dib. ^u wonderfully fine design and finish; the 
a) BEM mM. American Premo, fitted with the Stigmatic 
lens; a new simple hand camera fitted with 
the Stigmatic lens; and a new ten guinea 
$-plate outfit in which a Dallmeyer rapid 
У) rectilinear is supplied instead of the usual 
E es nameless French lens. 
e i Carbon and bromide prints—a fine 
| pictorial exhibition in themselves, show the 
possibilities of Elliott and Sons’ Barnet 
plates, papers, and carbon tissue (No. 5). 
The negatives are by such photographers as H. Walter Barnett, F. M. Sutcliffe, J. Bulbeck 
and Co., Green Bros. (of Grasmere), W. Thomas, Hubert J. Elliott and Frederick Iles. 


York & Son (No. 20) show the lantern slides which have made their name famous all the 
world over. Like almost all the best professional slides they are made by the wet collodion 
process. They are toned with kichloride of platinum, and are varnished with a shellac spirit 
varnish before the cover-glasses are fitted. 


At No. 25 we have another of the displays which is welcome as accentuating the inter- 
national character of the exhibition. The Goerz lenses are worth the attention of all technical 
workers, and especially of process men. The Goerz-Anschitz cameras are interesting as 
being designed by one of the most experienced quick-work photographers, and the slit-shutters 
and sector shutters are also of interest. 


The Gilson adjustable albums and Carter’s photo-library paste are the only lines of the 
Carter’s Ink Co. (No. 24), but they are both excellent. 


J. F. Shew & Co. (No. 7), the pioneers of collapsible pocket cameras, have seen no reason 
to materially depart from their well-known patterns, though almost every line has detail 
improvements which make it more than ever up-to-date. There is a strong series of “Xit” 
cameras in various sizes, fitted respectively with Dallmeyer lens and Bausch & Lomb shutter, 
with Goerz lens and Goerz sector shutter, and with Dallmeyer, Zeiss, or Goerz lens and Shew 
central shutter. There are stereoscopic and twin.lens Xits, a new reflector camera, a new 
Rideaux hand-camera; the Xit and the Eclipse fitted with Eastman's daylight-changing 
cartridge back, and aluminium hand or stand cameras.  Altogether a most interesting 
collection. 


Salmon & Son (No. 8) show the magnesium lighting apparatus and patent vignetter which 
we have noticed in recent issues, and also a new rocking table which gives distinct promise of 
usefulness. 


The Prestwich stand (No. g) has great store of kinetographic apparatus; the most 
important item of which is the new No. 5 duplex projector designed to prevent flicker. Other 
patterns are arranged to meet varied requirements and varied purses. 
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Prints and enlargements, finished and unfinished, on all kinds of bromide papers and opals, 
enlargements in platinotype and carbon, miniatures on ivory, and ceramic enamels, are amongst 
the exhibits of Morgan & Kidd (No. 11). The variety of style and finish will render the show 
especially attractive to the profession. Collotype prints and half-tone prints represent the 
photo-mechanical side of the firm's business. 


Number 13 is the stand of Geo. Houghton & Son, and curiously enough they have the 
same number at the other exhibition. Their wares will be sufficiently interesting to ensure 
good luck. The special novelty here is the demonstration of radiotint, and another is the 
travelling developing box, illustrated in our notes of the other exhibition. There are massive 
studio cameras and a great variety of field cameras, with attention especially directed to the 
Sanderson patent camera. The revolving posing chair-stand is one of those valuable 
accessories almost universally used in the States, but largely forgotten in Britain. Portable 
reflectors and head-screens, and the Maloni flash lamp will also prove interesting to the 
professional. 


Negatives and transparencies on Thomas’ plates, and prints from negatives thereon plainly 
prove that Thomas’ goods have in no way receded from their old and very high standard of 
quality. See Stand 23. 

Sampson, Low & Co., Limited (No. 46), show as their leading lines the books of Captain 
Abney and Dr. P. H. Emerson. 


The monster feature of the exhibit of Penrose & Co. (No. 14) is the ** Mammoth " camera, 
intended to take plates of 72-in. x бо-іп., and to be built with its rear fixed into the wall of a 
dark-room, so that no plate-holder is necessary. The camera extends to 12 ft., and is fitted 
with a symmetrical lens specially manufactured by Ross, Ltd., working at f/11, and having an 
equivalent focus of 60 in. With such a lens it is possible to copy up to same size as the 
original. The other features of the exhibit are a copy-board, electric arc lamps with condensers, 
the improved incandescent gas light, and a new hand press specially adapted for proving 
process blocks. Demonstrations are given with the Mammoth camera, and with this press. 


The Avery backing, for preventing halation, shares stand No. 21 with the Avery stripping 
solution, an entire novelty of which we hope to say more next month. The attendant, chosen 
because he has no knowledge of photography or skill in manipulation, will shew, every 
half-hour or so, how easy it is to strip a film, either dry plate or wet, to lay it down on glass, 
and to re-strip it and re-transfer it as often as necessary, with certainty of success, without 
fear of stretching, and with not more than five minutes occupied in each stripping and 
mounting. 


The demonstration of Aerograph, or air-brush finishing is always popular, and the 
Aerograph Company's attractive space (Stand No. 15) is sure to be crowded every day from 
3 p.m. to 5 p.m. during the demonstrations. 


The Mutoscope and Biograph Syndicate (No. 47) is, of course, interested in applied 
kinetography, and provides apparatus both for projection and also for viewing by ordinary 
light in pretty much the same way as the viewing of stereoscopic slides. 


* Photograms by the mile" are well shown. At Stand No. 28 their quality (as made by 
the Rotary Photographic Co.) is fully proven, while the length of over 300 feet suspended in 
the awning above, shows the wholesale way in which they are produced. This company, just 
established in England, is working on the methods long employed in New York, and more 
recently, but very successfully, in Berlin. 


At this point we reach a series of alcoves, mainly devoted to photo-mechanical work, of 
which we have already seen such fine examples by the Swan Electric Engraving Co., exhibited 
by Mawson & Swan. ‘The first, an outside screen, is occupied by the Art Reproduction Co. 
(No. 93), and next to them is the Strand Engraving Co. (No. 94) both of them firms engaged 
in photogravure as well as half-tone work, and both. also, making a specialty of very fine line 
reproduction. No. 95, the next bay, is devoted to the inks of A. B. Fleming & Co., Ltd., the 
firm which, more than all others, has given its attention to meeting the varied requirements 
of the photo-mechanical printer. 


No. 96, next in order, is the exhibit of Lascelles & Co., Ltd., which has a very special 
interest for the craft, just now, because Mr. Lascelles has been half forced into the position of 
champion of the dry-plate method versus wet collodion, for half-tone work. His recent paper 
at the Royal Photographic Society advocated dry plates, and his conclusions were attacked, 
not only in the discussion the same night, but also in his lectures at Bolt-court, by F. E. Ives. 
Mr. Ives fully admits the beauty of the results obtained by Mr. Lascelles’ method, and many 
visitors to the exhibition will compare them with those shewn by users of the wet.plate who 
exhibit alongside. 


Raithby, Lawrence & Co., Ltd., who have done so much, by their example and precept in 
the printing world, to make possible the present great business of half-tone reproduction, 
have, appropriately enough, the screen (89) at the end of the “ process ” bays. 
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Waterlow & Sons, Limited (No. 16), fairly dominate the photo-mechanical end of the 
Exhibition, and make a display which fully maintains their reputation as one of the firms most 
largely. as well as most variously, engaged in photo-mechanical work. Their exhibit consists 
of the same very handsome structure which they have already used at one or two exhibitions, 
and which is re-fitted for the special purposes of the present show. Its different glazed panels 
represent most fully the various departments of their work, including half-tone, collotype, 
photogravure, Woodburytype, and especially the three-color 
work which they have recently developed with so much 


success. 
K АМУ АА VH Sion K. 
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. The next bay (No. 9o) is unoccupied up to the time of 
SS Ma our going to press: but opposite to it is the screen occupied 

MR by the Meisenbach Co., the pioneers, and still one of the 
leading firms in half-tone reproduction. 


W. T. P. Turner (No. 53) is the designer of the Daven- 
port developing room, which was described and illustrated 
in our issue of February last, page 63, and about which 
therefore we need say nothing further beyond recommending 
every amateur to examine for himself a piece of apparatus 
which is decidedly ingenious and attractive. 


Ferro-prussiate and ferro-gallic prints are shown by J. 
R. Gotz at No. tg, and the same gentleman, as agent for 
the Graphic Art Society, of Geneva, shows a fine collection 
of photo-mechanical prints by the many processes employed 
by the Graphic Art Society. 


Smith's Acetylene Co., Ltd. (No. 49) shows the carefully designed and well-made generators 
which we have described and illustrated from time to time as improvements in the patterns 
made it necessary. Those here shown have all the modifications up to date. 


Dr. Joly's process of color photography is well represented, both theoretically and 
practically at No. 18, by his representatives, the Natural Color Photo Co., Ld. This is the 
first time these wonderfully interesting results have been shown to the general public ; and 
they ought not to be missed by anyone. 


French enterprise and French workmanship are well exemplified by the stand of Jules 
Richard (No. 17), who shows two excellent hand-cameras, aluminium tripods and sundry 
apparatus, and the Bridges-Lee photo theodolite. The next stand, No. 52, occupied by the 
photographic and technical publications of Gauthier, Villars et Fils, Paris,-is another example 
of French enterprise. 

The Endolithic Ivory Co., is one of those firms but little known to the general photographer 
which, nevertheless, has practically a monopoly of an important part of the photographic 
material manufacture. They supply almost the whole of the ivory and bone name plates, 
address labels, dark-slide numbers, etc., which are used by the apparatus makers, and in their 
case (No. 44) they show a great variety of such inscribed plates. 


Velox paper (the use of which is demonstrated), Griffin's patent process camera, and 
apparatus and materials for process work and radiography are the principal lines of John J. 
Griffin & Sons, Ltd. (No. 12). An interesting feature is the model studio, with model back- 
grounds, background carrier, accessories, studio camera, electric light, etc. These are but a 
few amongst a great variety of items. 


Daily demonstrations of platinotype working will render the stand of the Platinotype Co. 
(No. 10) a great centre of attraction. The pictures in black and sepia are worth examining as 
examples of results at which platinotype workers should aim. 


Schering's chemicals make a brave show at the stand of A. and M. Zimmermann (No. 6), 
with examples of work on the Crossed Swords albumenised paper and on the Kosmos and 
Aristo printing-out papers. Special lines are the X-ray dry plates and films, and Isolar 
(non-halation) plates. 

An intensely intetesting display is made by W. Watson & Son (No. 3). Several of 
the items will well bear full description in our next issue. A new studio camera and 
stand will attract the attention of every professional, the photo-micrographic apparatus, 
designed by E. B. Stringer, F.R.M.S., will delight the microscopists, the new panoramic 
camera will interest technical photographers, the beautifully made light field cameras, and the 
several special hand-cameras will be the envy of amateur workers, while “all the world and 
his wife" will take an interest in the Ives’ Chromoscope. Ample table-space for demonstrations 
and for the display of working arrangements is provided ; and the assistants are well able and 
perfectly willing to interest all visitors who know or care to know anything of photography. 


Everything in lanterns is to be seen at Stand No. 22 (J. H. Steward), as also some good 
things in hand cameras. The Davenport-Steward electric arc lamp for lantern purposes is a 
special feature. 
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The “ Perfectus " Sensitised Paper Co. shews excellent results obtained upon its paper, in 
case No. 51; and at the next stand (No. 45), J. E. Lockyer has not only the ‘* Diamond ” 
hand-camera, noticed and illustrated in our current issue, but also his well-known ready-made 
developers, and other conveniences for the amateur. 


Rose & Coop (No. 48) are great publishers of stereoscopic views, and show here a 
selection from the enormous number of subjects which they are prepared to supply to the 
wholesale or retail trade. 


The County Council School, Bolt-court, occupies a somewhat out-of-the-way position 
(No. 99) with its educational.exhibit illustrating the methods of photo-mechanical work. The 
stages of the different processes are well represented by the work of the students at Bolt- 
court, and the basis of the whole ргосеѕѕ - -gelatine, silver, and bichromate of potash—is 
typified by a central trophy in which a great crystal of bichromate is flanked on the one 
hand by a mass of gelatine, and on the other by a pig of silver. Some of the minor features 
of the exhibit are interesting, as for instance, the series of samples of bees’-wax, in which the 
specimens of the imitation article look better quality than the real to an extent which might 
well deceive the unwary. We heard a query as to what was the connection between bees'-wax 
and process work. Its most general use is in making soft etching ink used in line engraving. 


From here we cross the Central Transept, and find the first large space in the North Nave 
(No. 26) occupied by Adams & Co. Five fine hand-cameras—the “Yale,” the ** Ideal," the 
“Vesta,” the ''Twin-lens," and the new “Adams de Luxe" are the principal objects of 
interest, but there is also a wealth of general apparatus and materials. 


R. & J. Beck's large and very handsome stand (No. 27), which is decidedly one of the most 
attractive in the exhibition, is particularly notable for a wonderfully fine collection of enlarge- 
ments from Frena negatives, as well as contact Frenagrams by various printing processes. A 
display like this will do much to educate the public into the idea that the hand-camera is 
capable of very much better work than the casual, irresponsible snap-shotting with which it is 
generally associated in the public mind, and within the space of the stand there is ample 
opportunity to examine the Frena cameras themselves. 


At the time of going to press a number of the screens reserved for professional work have 
not yet been definitely allotted, and some exhibits which are known to be on the way may be 
altogether too late for acceptance. For instance, a very fine display of portrait work, by J. C. 
Strauss, of St. Louis, will probably not arrive until some time after the opening, and other 
exhibitors, already late, can only be classed as uncertain. 


The first three screens, 87, 86 and 85 are thus, at time of writing, vacant and may probably 
be alloted to the “ Roll of Ministering Children" which is formed to assist in swelling the 
Prince of Wales’ Hospital Fund. The “ Roll” is to be represented by portraits of all the 
children of the Royal Family, taken by T. & R. Speaight, who have managed this effort on 
behalf of the committee of the Prince of Wales' fund. There will also be specimen pages ot 
the “ Roll" and а map of the 
United Kingdom shewing five 
hundred places where local photo- 
graphers have undertaken to 


photograph children for the 4 p 
“ Roll." | == салта 
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The list and order of the other 
professional and technical ex- 
hibits, so far as arranged at the 
time of going to press, may be 
gathered from the plan on p. 163. 


Continuous bromide printing 
is shown (in result) in Wellington 
and Ward's handsome open- 
fronted stand (No. 29) which 
makes a picture gallery of prints 
on their many popular papers. 
The double bromide paper (coated 
both sides and suitable for photo- 
graphically printed books) is a unique production of this firm, and is one of the materials of 
the future. Ал alteration while our magazine is in the press, makes this exhibit face South, 
instead of East, as shown on our plan. 


“ Photo," Ltd. (No. 31) has; a most attractive stand erected by the exhibitors’ own staff, 
and is sure to be a centre of interest on account of the many demonstrations. Cresco-Fylma, 
of course (since the firm is the one but recently known as The Cresco-Fylma and Hannam, 
Ltd.), takes first place, and there are to be hourly demonstrations with the new special 
solution for enlarging negatives on Kodak and other rollable films. The working of Uranotype 
paper is to be frequently demonstrated; and one of the best mount-makers in London, from 
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the firm’s factory, is to show the bevelling, gold-edging, and plain and gold blocking of photo- 
graphic mounts. Prints on Argura and Uranotype paper; prints shewing the effect of 
intensifying with the Company’s Uranium intensifier; a large variety of novel mounts and 
mounting boards; and last, but by no means least, the new Kara reflecting camera (see our 
last issue, p. 125) are also shown. 


J. Lizars (No. 32) has a most complete and varied collection of modern apparatus for the 
amateur, including all the patterns of the well-known “ Challenge" cameras and complete 
outfits. Lanterns and lantern sundries in great variety, film carriers, print-washers, tripod 
stands, dark-room lamps, stereoscopes, and a thousand-and-one other items are to be seen. 
They are novel, well made, low in price, and about as attractive as apparatus well can be. 


The photographic journals, obeying a fraternal and co-operative impulse, all applied for 
similar spaces in contiguous positions, hence we may treat them together. 


Iliffe & Son (No. 35) show Photography, and a great variety of photographic, cyclist, and 
general tourist books, maps, etc. 


The British Journal of Photography (No. 36), The Photographic News (No. 37), and 
The Optician (No. до), have all followed a similar idea, in that they have erected offices 
wherein their editors can cosily meet their friends for chat, and possibly for a cigar anda 
friendly glass or cup. For the latter details we cannot vouch, but there are rumors that both 
Mr. Bedding (of the ¥ournal) and Mr. E. J. Wall (of the News) аге good judges of choice 
vintages, and have brought a small but select series of bottles from their own cellars. It is 
rumored also that Mr. Hyatt- Woolff (of the Optician) will be in a position to offer afternoon 
tea, in addition to strong beverages, to his friends. Even if these rumors prove false, the men 
are good fellows, whose friendship is worth having, and who want to see every one of their 
readers who may be at the shows. 


Hazell, Watson & Viney, Ltd. (No. 43); Percy Lund, Humphries & Co., Ltd. (No. 41); 
and The Photogram, Ltd. (No. 42), have arranged their spaces in open order. The first- 
named firm have an excellent picture exhibition, with a display of The Amateur Photographer, 
and of books in the handy ** Amateur Photographer Library " series, as well as more expensive 
publications. 


Percy Lund, Humphries & Co., Ltd., have a 
bewilderingly attractive lot of mounts, albums, 
photographic stationery sundries, and examples 
of printing for photographers and photographic 
material dealers. Their journals, too, The 
Practical Photographer, The Funior Photo- 
grapher, and Process Work and the Printer are 
well to the front. 


The Photogram, Ltd., has decorated its 
walls with a few very choice examples of 
American portraiture, and of British work in 
the original, as well as reproductions from our 
three Annuals, ’95, '96 and '97. Оп the tables 
„== а are books issued by our own and other pub- 

EXHIBIT MO. 30. | lishers, as well as a stock of The Photogram, 

The Process Photogram, The American Photo- 
gram, The Model Engineer, and The Fournal of Applied Microscopy. We hope to be in 
personal attendance, and to meet many of our friends. 


The Metallic Photo Printing Syndicate show many charming examples of their method of 
photographic printing, not on metal, but in metal on various surfaces. Мапу of the examples 
are made up in attractive table frames, after the style of those illustrated in our “Trade” 
notes this month. (Stand No. 38.) 


The London Photographic Supply Co. (No. 39) has the Kalos cameras as its leading line, 
but another item of almost equal importance is the Military Mounts, which bear the colors of 
the respective regiments, and which, with the regimental groups mounted upon them, form a 
picture gallery in themselves. A good assortment of apparatus of own and other makes is 
also shown. 


McKellen & Co. (No. 34), at their stand, fully show that the fertility of invention for which 
Mr. McKellen has been noted through the last quarter century, is not by any means exhausted. 
Every piece of the apparatus is worth careful attention and examination. The greatest 
novelty is the new special camera in which no focussing screen or focussing cloth is necessary. 
This is fitted with a full-size, direct vision view-finder, of the McKellen-Heywood folding 
pattern, which is also shown here in pocket size, and which is sure to be in great demand. 
The double-pinion treble patent camera, which received the first medal for apparatus ever 
awarded by the Photographic Society of Great Britain as long ago as 1884, is shown, as well 
as a specially light new version of the same pattern, and two excellent magazine hand-cameras. 
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A number of simple, common-sense conveniences for the amateur photographer are shown 
by the Prosser- Roberts Co. (No. 33). Many of them we have mentioned from time to time as 
they were introduced. "There are two patterns of lined focussing screens, the monochromatic 
view-meter, hypo-solution bottle, and ammonia meter, anti-halation pads, changing-bags, 
focussing cloths, etc., etc. Amongst the newest lines, “ mattit," one of the very best of ground- 
glass varnishes, is worth special mention. 

Ross Ltd., who have contributed a great number of modern, as well as ancient lenses to the 
historical section, have a further collection of modern lenses at stand No. 3o. The science 
lanterns for which the firm is celebrated are shown in varied forms; as well as several patterns 
of field, studio, and hand-cameras, including the photoscope or opera-glass camera. 

Underwood & Underwood (No. 50), whose collection of stereoscopic slides is one of the 
most complete in the world, here show not only the slides but also an assortment of cheap and 
convenient stereoscopes of their own manufacture or importation. 
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Airs & Co., Hatton-garden, London, E.C. - . А - 26 
Albion Albumenising Co., Bath-street, Glasgow - - - - 45 
Amateur Photographer, Creed.lane, Е.С. - - Р - 6 
Ashford, J. Aston-road, Birning nam - - - - - 15 
Baxter & Wray - - - - - - 40 
Bethell, Thos. P., Islington, Liverpool - - - - - 36 


Biograph & Mutascope Co., The 
Blackfriars Photographic and Seneitising | Co., Puey: TONG London, S.E. 40 


Borland, F. J., Leeds - - 12 
Brown, F., Gate- -street, Holborn, W.C. - - - - 41 & 42 
Butcher, W. & Son, Blackheath, SE. - - - - - 9 
Cox, H. W., Cursitor- street, E.C. - - - 22 
Dawbarn & Ward, Ltd., 6 Farringdon- -avenue, E. С. - - - 27 
Fuerst Bros., 17 Philpot- lane, E.C. - - - - 23 
Griffin, J. J. & Son, Garrick-street, W.C. - - 43 & 48 
Houghton, Geo. & Son, 89 High Holborn, W. с. - - 13 & 14 
Jackson, A. C., Amhurst- road, Hackney, М.Е. - - - - 33 
Johnson & Sons, Finsbury, E.C. - - - - - - 7 
Lancaster & Son, Birmingham  - - - - - - I 
Le Conteur, J. (Gaumont et Cie, Paris), Brook-street, W. - - 30 
Levi, J. & Co. (Leviathan), London - - - - - 37 
Levi, Jones & Co., Ltd., Farringdon-road, Е.С. - - - 29 
London Photographic Supply Co., Borough, 5. E. - - 25 
Lonsdale Bros., Goswell-road, E. C. - IO & 11 


Lowthime, D. A., Finsbury, E.C. - - - - 28 
Lund, Percy, Humphries & Co., Ltd., Bradford - - 
Maguire & Baucus, Ltd., Holborn, London - - 
Middlemiss, W., Bradford - - - - - 24 


Optician, The, 125 Fleet-street, Е.С. - - - - 2 
Paul, К. W., 44 Hatton- garden, W.C. - - - 21 
Photography ( Iliffe & son), Coventry - - - - 49 


Purser, W. Я г Е - " , 4 
Radiotint (English rights), Ltd. - - : " З 
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Stand No. 


Scholzig, Oscar, New Broad-street, E.C. - - - - 39 
Scholzig, Otto, Binfield-road, Clapham - - - - - 39 
Sichel, О. & Co., Bunhill-row, Е.С. - - - - - 38 
Spratt Bros., Tudor Works, Hackney, М.Е. - - - - 17 
Thornton-Pickard, Со., Ltd., Altrincham - - - - 8 
Tylar, W., Aston, Birmingham - - - - - - 16 
Tyler, Walter, Waterloo-road, S.E. - - - - - 18 


Verel, F. W. & Co., Cathcart, Glasgow 


- - 2 x x 45 
Watford Engineering Co., Watford - - - - - 46 
Watkinson & Co., Leeds - - - - - 5 34 & 35 
Wrench & Son, Gray's Inn-road, W.C. - - - - - 5 


Аз a great number of provincial visitors will, doubtless, come up to the shows, and as many 
of them do not know the Portman Rooms, or even Baker Street, we have provided a little 
bird's-eye sketch map of western London. Perhaps Madame Tussaud’s is the best-known 
land-mark to which we can refer, and as this is at the top of Baker Street, within a few 
hundred yards of the Portman Rooms, most Britons who have ever visited London can 
mentally locate the spot. 


Baker Street station on the Metropolitan (familiarly known as ** the underground "') is also 
just at the head of Baker St. and is within a very few minutes ride of other underground 
stations in connection with the great trunk-line termini. Passengers arriving by Midland (at 
St. Pancras) or by Great Northern (at King's Cross) will take train from the King's Cross 
Metropolitan station, which connects with the Great Northern terminus by a sub-way and 
which is only a couple of hundred yards from St. Pancras. Those arriving by North Western 
(at Euston) will find the underground (Gower Street) about four hundred yards away. These 
stations are marked by small Maltese crosses on our plan. Arrivals by Great Western (at 
Paddington) will find Praed Street station connected by a sub-way, while those coming into 
Charing Cross find the Charing Cross underground only a few yards distant, but would be 
better advised to take a "bus from the door of their arrival station than to take the long, 
smoky ride right round the suburban. Those who arrive at Liverpool Street (Great Eastern) 
will find the Metropolitan (Bishopsgate Street) connected by a short sub-way. 


The Portman Rooms is a wonderfully good place for such a trade exhibition as has been 
arranged there, and those who are supporting the exhibition have been fortunate in securing 


the services of a secretary so energetic and so thoroughly in touch with the trade as Arthur 
C. Brookes. 


The rooms are a very handsome suite, largely used during the winter for dances and other 
fashionable entertainments, and in the summer for picture exhibitions, etc. In a highly fashion- 
able neighborhood, they are seldom used for anything so commercial as the present exhibition, 
but there can be no doubt that since photography is so largely a ''society" pastime, many of 
the residents in the district will visit the show. 


The almost purely “trade” character of the exhibition is in contrast with the very varied 
attractions at the Crystal Palace, though at the Portman Rooms, too, is an amusement 
programme covering every hour of every day with good high-class recreation of a photographic 
character. : 

The Entertainment Room will be kept constantly busy—an almost ceaseless round of 
instruction and amusement during the whole time the exhibition is open. 


T. C. Hepworth, one of the most entertaining speakers and also one of the most successful 
demonstrators in the photographic connection, will give a daily lecture, with daily variations, 
on '* Photography Up-to-Date,” and will also give a daily lecture demonstration on radio- 
graphy. Cecil M. Hepworth will give two demonstrations daily with the bioscope, 
accompanied by dissolving views. The animatograph will be demonstrated daily by R. W. 
Paul, and the cinematographe (Lumiére's) by Fuerst Bros. ‘The matagraph (Levi, Jones and 
Co.) will be demonstrated on Saturday, the 23rd; Thursday, 28th; and Saturday, 3oth. 
Demeny's “Chrono” will give one show during the exhibition, with films of specially 
registered subjects; while on Tuesday, 26th, and Friday, 29th, there will be displays by 
Baxter and Wray. 

© a 


When a jocular countryman stopped a bishop in the street and enquired the way to 
Heaven, the reply was short but strictly theological; **turn to the right and keep straight on." 
Following this plan on entering the Portman Rooms, we come, not to Stand No. 1, as might 
be expected, but to No. 27, occupied by our own publishers, Dawbarn & Ward, Ltd. In 
addition to our own magazines, The Photogram, The Process Photogram, and The American 
Photogram, they show The Model Engineer and Amateur Electrician and The Ffournal of 
Applied Microscopy. In books there are our own and their own publications of the ** Band of 
Blue " Series ; and a good selection from the stocks of British and American publishers, as 
befits the only firm holding stock of a// photographic books in English publication for supply 
to the trade. 
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In a commanding position at the centre of the end of the room first entered is the large 
exhibit of J. Lancaster & Son (No. т), the pioneers of cheap, useful outfits, who can count 
their sales of cameras by hundreds of thousands, and who have done more than any other 
firm (with one possible exception) to induced non-photographers to take up photography. 
The great variety of their lines simply defies any description. 


D. A. Lowthime (No. 28), though almost entirely unknown to the world in general, is one 
of the very largest manufacturers of albums for photograms. Making for the trade, a great 
deal of his work is never identified with his factory, and many of his most attractive lines can 
not be shown here. Still, even here is a very great collection, of which only a few can be 
named. The “ Beaver”’ series, with cut-out leaves in a good soft brown; the Arabian, with 
leaves of a pleasing shade of green; and the 601 series, a very good design in grey and white, 
are amongst the most attractive of the slip-in patterns. Of paste-down albums there 15 a very 
great variety, and of double-leaf stock albums for retailers of unmounted prints the firm makes 
a great speciality. Of course, Mr. Lowthime is fully prepared to work to the designs and 
suggestions of merchants. 


Levi, Jones & Co. (No. 29) confine themselves entirely to articles of their own manufacture, 
and yet make a display which will be a great surprise even to many of their regular customers. 
Many novelties are to be seen, and one or two may be added during the course of the 
exhibition. The matagraph, an excellent member of the kinetograph family, is a principal 
feature. 


2S 


The Radiotint demonstrations (Nos. 30 and 31), with the charming and capable French 
lady demonstrators, is sure to prove one of the great attractions of the show; and J. Le 
Couteur, who represents the Syndicate, will gladly give all information in his power. 


A. C. Jackson (No. 33), whose Ilex and other cameras are already well known to the trade, 
makes a good show of his very latest lines. 


Watkinson & Co. (Nos. 34 and 35), have a variety of good but very low priced apparatus 
in hand-cameras and complete sets. Special attention is directed to the Airedale and Carlton 
outfits, which take their names respectively from the Carlton works, in which they are made, 
and the Vale of Aire, in which those works are situated. Negative boxes, stereoscopes, and 
every class of wood and metal work apparatus is shown, and a special feature is made of brass- 
work fittings, which this firm largely supplies to manufacturers of camera stands, etc. 


Thomas P. Bethell (No. 36) is probably the largest maker in the world of cameras retailing 
at a few shillings, and it is really surprising how good value can be given for so little money. 
The Imprimis camera, complete for 2/6, and the Crown camera, retailing at 5/-, are leading 
lines, and both are very attractive to beginners with exceedingly shallow purses. | 


Joseph Levi & Со. (No. 37) have a very varied show of the many classes of photographic 
lanterns and optical goods, of which they are manufacturers, importers, or wholesale agents. 
Amongst others the very fine optical instruments of Jules Richard, of Paris, for whom Messrs. 
Levi & Co. are the British representatives. 


A full line of Premo and Pony Premo Cameras is a special feature of the stand of О. Sichel 
and Co. (No. 38). The old, well-known patterns have minor detail alterations for the new 
season. А new guinea Premo, for }-plate, is a most attractive camera, sure to sell “оп 
sight" ; and a new field pattern Premo is decidedly good. An excellent value 70s. complete 
outfit in half-plate is well worth examination, and should particularly interest the trade. 
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For the professional there are special lines in two-color blocking of mounts, as also in 
blind, color, and gold blocking, which will be a revelation to many. Backgrounds, on stand, 
and a small vignetting background in octagonal shape, with feet all round and painted both 
sides, are also well worth the attention of the profession. The 
vignetting background is so specially attractive that we give a 
little sketch thereof. 


Papers in great variety are shown at the stand of Otto 
Scholzig (No. 39) including the Otto printing-out paper, 
Gevaert's albumen emulsion paper, Dr. Jacoby's print-out and 
ordinary platinum paper, the Three Stars collodio chloride, the 
Novitas stripping film paper, and the Telos anti-halation nega- 
tive paper. Samples of any of these papers may be obtained 
by those who wish to test it for themselves. There are also 
some fine examples of work done on the Brilliant and the 
Beernaert plates, all of which lines are decidedly worth the 
dealers' attention. 


A strong show of kinetographic apparatus is made by Baxter 
. and Wray (No. 40), who have two principal forms of kineto-  sicugrL's OCTAGONAL BACKGROUND 
graphic cameras and projectors. These are well designed, 
well made but reasonable-priced machines, which take either Edison or Lumiére standard 
films. The lanterns are lined with asbestos, the water-bottle condenser is used, and they are 
provided with arrangements for rolling the film as displayed, or for reversing. At the office 
which occupies part of the space, two of the brothers Wray are in attendance, and will be 
delighted to chat with enquirers. 

F. Brown (Nos. 41 and 42) proposes to make a very large and effective display of the varied 
metal work, of which he is so large a manufacturer, though in connection with most of it his 
name is entirely unknown to the public. Lime-light jets, in enormous numbers, kinetographs, 
and all parts of lanterns, are intended to be shown, though at the time of our going to press 
they are not in position. 

The double space (Nos. 45 and 46) is occupied by the Blackfriars Photographic and 
Sensitising Co. with their own goods, and with those of Verél & Co. and the Albion 
Albumenizing Co., Glasgow, for which firms they are London agents. The most iinportant 
features of their own display are the new developing cabinets and wardrobes which we described 
and illustrated in our April issue, page 126. Of course there are examples of prints on the 
Blackfriars sensitised paper, and there is a general collection of many pieces of apparatus and 
sundries for which the Company are wholesale agents, or of which they are manufacturers. 
Examples of work done on the Verél dry plates are to be seen, and every facility will be given 
to those who wish to practically test the quality of these goods. 


The Albion Albumenising Co. (No. 45) has some exceedingly good lines in apparatus. 
The Albion changing box is especially interesting, and promises to be a very popular line. 
The half-plate tourist outfit at £4 15s. complete, or at £6 with a Beck lens, is a new line of 
excellent value, and the half-plate Albion outfit at a slightly lower price, although not entirely 
new, has been modified for the present season, and is even better value than it was last year. 
A new Albion outfit in quarter-plate, and a quarter-plate serviceable outfit, will also be 
examined with interest by the trade and the amateur. 

At 48—43, is a great comprehensive exhibit of John J. Griffin & Sons, with the same main 
features and the same demonstrations as at the Palace. 


George Houghton & Son's No. 13 has most of 
the lines mentioned in connection with their No. 13 
at the Palace; but here perhaps the most important 
line is the portable travelling developing box, of 
which we give a little illustration. It is so thoroughly 
good and attractive that it should prove a safe stock 
line with every dealer. The new size of the Triad 
hand camera (quarter-plate) is worth attention, 
together with many lines in albums, mounts, etc. 


W. Tylar, who occupies one of the few double- 
size spaces (No. 16), finds even this amount of room 
none too large for his great collection of apparatus 
and sundries. Of course the Tit-Bit cameras are 
amongst the leading features, the Byko and the 
HOUGHTON'S DEVELOPING BOX. Arctic Cameras are worth special attention, the new 

series of lantern slides representing '* Gems of the 
Thames," is exceedingly good, and there is a host of other items including plate and film 
racks, time and instantaneous shutters, dark-room lamps in many forms, washing and fixing 
troughs, printing frames, compressed pulp developing dishes, lanterns and lantern sundries, 
border negatives, vignetters, etc., etc. 
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James Ashford (No. 15) having a thoroughly excellent line in his tripod stands, very wiselv 
makes it the special feature of his display. Although it has been favorably known to careful 
workers for some years, many visitors will here have an opportunity of testing and examining 
the stand for the first time, and it can scarcely be doubted that the result of such test and 
examination will be very satisfactory in its effect upon Mr. Ashford’s trade. 


W. Butcher & Son (No. 9) have a great collection of goods for amateurs and the trade. 
The ‘ Swift” roller-blind shutter (which we illustrate herewith) is the most important 
line, though the new Saloon studio 
camera is much more imposing. The 
various *‘ Primus” hand cameras are, | Ty | 
of course, in full force, and a novelty, | "THE SwiFT" | 
also very well worth attention is a | | 
line in complete outfits of very high 
quality (with turn-table heads, etc.) at 
very low price. The show-cases which 
are supplied to agents stocking the 
firm's goods are a special feature, and 
particularly interesting to the trade is 
the new case for an assorted dozen oft 
the “ Swift " shutters. 


Opposite this stand, at No. 8, the 
Thornton-Pickard Co., Limited., make 
great display of their very fine appara- 
tus. The greatest line of all, perhaps, 
is the new patent aluminium shutter, 
well worth the attention of everyone. 
The perennially favorite patterns in time and instantaneous Thornton-Pickard shutters, are, 
of course, shown with many examples of their work. New patent plate-holders, patent film 
carriers, patent tripod stands and tripod tops; and the standard ‘“ Amber" and “ Ruby” 
cameras are all worthy of attention. 

Spratt Brothers (No. 7) wish to emphasise two facts; first, that every part of every article 
shown is their own manufacture, and second, that they are very strictly * trade only" and 
refrain from advertising their own name. Cameras, from a superb “No. 8” to the very 
- cheapest patterns, tripod stands, (especially very fine ‘‘ presentation" patterns), lantern 
screen supports (all parts interchangeable), and a new lantern tripod will be prominently in 
evidence. One of the principals will attend throughout the exhibition. 

At No. 6 is the home of The Amateur Photographer (Hazell, Watson & Viney, Ltd.), and 
its series of books on photography and kindred subjects. 


J. Wrench & Son (No. 5) are, at the time of 
going to press, pledged to secrecy with regard 
to the proposed contents of their stand. If 
they are able to fill it as they trust, and as they 
fully anticipate, it will be perhaps the most 
novel and revolutionary exhibit in the building, 
for it will show something new and very well 
: worth the attention of all providers of enter- 

i .  tainments. Their ability to complete is a 

и: G NL f Е question of days, or perhaps even hours; and 

a | even at the time of writing it is impossiule to 

say with certainty that the novelty will be in 

position. If it is not, we may be sure that the 

; space will be occupied by many exceedingly 

—— interesting examples of the optical and other 
manufactures of this large house. 


Passing across the front of the hall to the opposite alley-way, we find stand No. 2, 
occupied by The Optician and Science Siftings. | 

The Biograph and Mutoscope Co. (No. 3), with half-a-dozen of their Mutoscope machines, 
suggest a method of adding materially to the penny-in-the-slot attractions of our railway 
stations, pleasure piers, and other places of public resort. At many places in London this 
apparatus is proving quite a gold mine, and seems to be always surrounded by a little knot of 
waiting spectators. 

W. Purser, at No. 4, as agent for the Rathenow Optical Co., shows photographic and 
projection lenses. A special feature is a series of lenses for kinetographic work, for which is 
claimed unusually good covering power with very large aperture. 

Lonsdale Bros., at 10 and 11, show that their ingenuity and resource has been in no way 
impaired by their removal from the North to London, and have a collection of cameras, parts 
of cameras, and general apparatus and fittings, that is bewildering in its variety. 
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F. J. Borland (No. 12) has a representative collection of the electrical apparatus for the 
manufacture of which he is well known. The new thing, and the one perhaps most interesting 
to photographers, is a printing lamp for the use of either photographers or photo-mechanical 
workers, but there is also a complete outfit of engine and dynamo, arc lamps, switchboards, and 
various electrical fittings, all of which are necessary in installing a complete lighting plant for 
either photography or half-tone work. | 


Rogers’ patent traversing gear for arc-lamps (No. 44), shown by the Watford Engineering 
Works, will attract the attention of process men and all who use or contemplate using the 
electric light for printing, copying, etc. 


Immediately facing us, at the time of going to press, are several blanks on the plan, the 
occupancy of which is not definitely decided. Walking down the aisle, the first stand on the 
wall side is No. 49, occupied by Iliffe & Son, with Photography, and their many other 
publications. 


No. 17 is occupied by Spratt Bros., with a large variety of very good photographic 
apparatus, “* for the trade only." 


Walter Tyler (No. 18) has many lantern, lantern.slide, and lantern.sundries novelties; but 
the chief of them all is his improved patent Helioscopic lantern. 


Maguire & Baucus, Limited (No. 19), confine their attention entirely to kinetographs and 
their sundries, and make a special feature of the bioscope in various patterns, and the Lumiére. 
hinetograph in a new improved and modified form. They also show a considerable number of 
subjects from Lumiére's extensive series, the Hepworth arc lamp, and other electrical 
apparatus. The bioscope kinetograph will be demonstrated daily in the entertainments room 
by Cecil M. Hepworth, who is now manager of this department of the business of Maguire 
and Baucus. 


Percy Lund, Humphries & Co., Ltd. (No. 20), here, as àt the Palace, have a fine display 
of their publications, especially notable amongst which are albums and mounts arranged to 
meet the wishes of artistic photographers, and of pocket camera workers. 


R. W. Paul (No. 21), as one of the earliest and most successful kinetographers and manu- 
facturers of kinetographic apparatus, shows here his latest pattern of absolutely fire-proof 
kinetograph. In addition, he gives in the entertainment room a daily demonstration of 
projection by means of his machine. 


H. W. Cox (No. 22) shows his new manufactures for radiographic and other electrical work. 
His coils and tubes are very well known amongst London radiographers, and this exhibition 
should have the effect of introducing them to a large number of new users and dealers. 
Amongst other interesting and up-to-date apparatus is some in connection with wireless tele- 
graphy, of which we have heard so much of late, and with one method of which the British 
post office is experimenting. 


Fuerst Bros. (and Messrs. Lumiére) show the latest Cinematographs at No. 23. 


The London Photographic Supply Co. (No. 25), as general factors, have a large assortment 
of cameras and sundries of their own and other firms’ manufacture, but make a very special 
line of their Kalos camera. 


Airs & Co. (No. 26) as manufacturers of metal-ware ''for the trade" have a large 
assortment of parts of cameras, lanterns, etc. The “ Colonial” hand-camera, entirely of 
metal, is a special line well worthy of notice, and there are the well-known and very handy 
plate-lifters and film-lifters. Тһе ** Bessus ” kinetograph in two patterns is a simple, strongly 
made projector; and the lenses for kinetographic projection are well worth attention. In 
lanterns and parts, there are eight patterns of single lantern, and two of bi-unial ; blow-through 
and mixed jets with patented motions, slot cylinder-slip, and rack fronts, Russian iron bodies, 
cylinder and rack front objectives, jet centerers, etc., etc. In camera shutters there is a new 
line, and in wood-work, tripods, wood-work models, etc. At this stand don't forget the 
catalogue and price-list. 


BY WALTER J. BOUTS 
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Copyrigbt.— This Magazine as a whole, with its contents, both literary 
and pictorial, ts copyright; and the copyright is registered. Our con- Vol, V. 
temporaries are very welcome to quote from our pages (with acknowledgment ), No. 54. 
but we propose to protect ourselves and our advertisers against piracy. 


PESTS ET TET TT ETE TTS TT ES TE SE 
A NEW COPYRIGHT BILL. 


T THE present time, the copy- 
А right law consists of no 
less than eighteen separate 
enactments, passed at 
various dates between 1734 and 
1888, so that any attempt at its 
codification will be hailed with 
favor by all owners of copyright. 
Lord Herschell’s bill, now before 
a select committee of the House 
of Lords, is in many respects a 
very good bill, as will be seen from 
the provisions quoted below, which 
are those mainly applicable to 
photographic copyrights. 

We strongly recommend all who 
are interested in the subject to 
obtain the complete text of the bill, 
which is published by the Queen’s 
Printers, Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
East Harding-street, E.C., price 
threepence, post free fourpence. 

The important clause, as it 
appears to us is No. 29, which 

а prevents the taking of any action 

sv сво. penpry. in the matter of an infringement 

. made previous to registration; a 

provision which seems to bear with especial hardship upon photographers. 
The effect of this clause will be sufficiently obvious to photographers who 
already derive a portion of their income from fees for reproduction, but it is 
well that it should be considered, also, by those who have not yet made a point 
of this, but who, in the future, may be able to do so. A specially important 
phase of its application, and one which is every day becoming more general, 
is to those cases where photograms of current events of passing interest are 
taken on “spec” and submitted to the editors of illustrated papers. It is 
obvious that many of these must be reproduced before they can possibly be 
registered ; and though the provision in clause 7 would probably enable the 
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author to protect himself against infringers who might copy from the 
reproduction, there seems to be no protection in the case of dispute with any 
editor to whom the pictures may have been speculatively submitted. 

On receiving the draft of the Bill we at once pointed out the objectionable 
clause to the officers of the Photographic Copyright Union, as the body most 
likely to move in the matter, and they reply that when the Bill was being 
drafted this section had their special attention, and the clause, as given, is 
the least objectionable one which they had any hope of securing. 

Section 20 settles the question of the copyright in portraits made for 
ordinary sitters in the regular way of business. The copyright will clearly 
be the property of the sitter unless an agreement to the contrary is given, in 
writing. 

Section 30 (2) 11, is perhaps the most important novelty in the Bill, and is 
introduced to remedy a growing grievance of the music and the photographic 
publishers, whose works at present can be pirated with practical impunity by 
men of no substance, and hawked upon the streets. 

The chief provisions of the new Bill are :— 

1, The author of an original literary or artistic work first published in any 
part of Her Majesty’s dominions, or first published simultaneously therein 
and elsewhere, shall have copyright in his work throughout Her Majesty’s 
dominions, whether he is or is not a British subject. 

2. Copyright in a literary or artistic work first published after the 
commencement of this Act shall endure for the following terms :— 

(1.) If the work is published during the life and in the true name of the 
author, then for the life of the author, and until thirty years after the end of 
the year in which he died. 

(iii.) In case of a plurality of authors, if the work is published during the 
lives or life of any of them, and in the true names of all of them, then for 
the lives and life of the authors and the survivor of them, and until thirty 
years after the end of the year in which the last survivor died. 

4. No assignment of copyright or performing right other than an assign- 
ment by operation or devolution of law, or testamentary disposition, and other 
than an assignment made for pecuniary consideration, in pursuance of a 
commission given to the author previously to the work, the subject of such 
commission coming into existence, and no licence under section five of this 
Act shall be valid unless it is in writing, signed by or on behalf of the 
assignor or licensor. 

6. The copyright in any contribution first published in an encyclopedia, 
dictionary, year book, annual register, or similar work, shall in every case 
belong to the owner of such encyclopedia, dictionary, year book, annual 
register, or similar work. 

7. Subject to the enactment in clause six, where any contribution is first 
published in a review, newspaper, magazine, or other similar periodical, the 
copyright in such article or other contribution shall be the property of the 
author thereof. 

I8. In the case of an artistic work, public exhibition for reward, or the 
first offering for sale or hire thereof, or of any copy thereof, shall, for the 
purposes of this Act, be deemed publication thereof. 

20. The copyright of an artistic work made on commission, given 
previously to the work coming into existence for pecuniary consideration, 
shall, subject to any agreement in writing to the contrary, belong to the 
person giving the commission. 

22. When an engraving 1s, with the written consent of the owner of the 
copyright therein, first published as part of a book, it shall for the purposes 
of this Act, and subject to any reservation of writing of rights by the owner 
of the copyright be deemed part of the book, and the copyright in the 
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engraving shall belong to the owner of the copyright in the book, whether he 
shall have given value for it or not. 

23. (2) The fee payable to the registrar for each entry in the register shall 
be fixed by the Stationers’ Company, but shall not exceed the sum of one 
shilling. 

25. The owner of copyright shall, without prejudice to any other remedy, 
be entitled to damages for and to an injunction restraining infringement. 

26. If any person infringes copyright he shall, without prejudice to any 
other remedy, be liable to a penalty not exceeding £10 for each offence. 

The owner of copyright shall also be entitled to the remedies prescribed 
by Clauses 25 and 26 of this Act in any of the following cases :— 

(i.) The importation from or exportation to parts beyond sea for sale, hire, 
or public exhibition of any copy or representation, or colorable imitation of 
such work which may have been so copied or represented, or colorably 
imitated without the consent in writing of the owner, or 

(п.) The sale, or publication, or exposure for sale, or hire, ог the having 
in possession for sale, or hire, or public exhibition of any such unlawful copy 
or representation, with knowledge that the same was so unlawfully made. 
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29. No proprietor of copyright in an artistic work shall be entitled to the 
benefit of this Act, and no action shall be sustainable nor any penalty 
recoverable in respect of anything done before registration of such work at 
the hall of the Stationers' Company. 

30. (i.) Every copy or colorable imitation of a work which is the subject 
of copvright, shall be liable to be forfeited to the owner of the copyright, 
together with the plates, stone, matrix or negative from which it is produced. 

(2.) Where any copy or colorable imitation of a subject of copyright is 
under this act liable to be forfeited to the owner of the copyright, then, 
without prejudice to any other remedy. 

(ii.) If any person in any street or highway, or elsewhere than at a house 
or shop, offers to keep for sale, hire, distribution, or exhibition any such copy 
or colorable imitation, it may be seized by any constable under the order of 
the apparent owner of the copyright, or of any person authorised by him in 
writing, and forthwith taken before a court of summary jurisdiction, with a 
view of obtaining an order for its delivery to the owner of the copyright. 
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NATIONAL TREASURES 
IN THE HOME. 


Illustrated from Pho:ograms by The Arts Co, Derby. 


HE great collections of examples 
| of the world’s highest art 
and handicraft, stored in great 
museums and galleries, scat- 
tered through the civilised countries 
of the globe, are not filling a half, a 
quarter, nay, not a hundredth part 
of their destiny, so long as they are 
useful only to those who are able to 
visit them in their storehouses. Like 
the imprisoned princesses of fairy 
lore, they wait for the good prince 
photography to free them from their 
bondage; to enable them to wander 
over the world; to cheer and en- 
courage the most distant seeker after 
the beautiful. Perhaps this may be 
called a poetic and visionary view of 
avery prosaic fact—the publication 
of photograms of works of art—but is 
it not well, sometimes, to look at the 
poetic possibilities of a wonderful 
craft like ours: to sometimes rise 
above the merely practical and sordid? We think it is; and we like to think 
of our Index of Standard Photograms, of which announcement was made 
last month, carrying the knowledge of a wealth of photographic copies to 
hundreds of homes where the beautiful is appreciated. 

To return to the practical. We recognise, as everyone must recognise, 
the grand work done by those publishers who have made accessible to every- 
one the treasures of our great national storehouses of art objects. We are 
proud of the work that has been done in this direction by Braun, and in our 
own country by the Autotype Co.; by Mansell & Co. ; and, reaching a still 
wider and less wealthy class of people, by Erdmann & Schanz. We appreciate 
their work, and we welcome anyone who takes up similar lines, wherefore, it 
is a pleasure to be able to show a few examples of the work of the youngest 
of such publishing firms, and one whose work is worthy of much praise. 
The firm is known as The Arts Co., of Derby, and its aims are extensive and 
varied. Its photographic department, however, under the management of 
Ernest Simmonds, is the only one in which we are interested. The firm 
undertakes original photography, but Mr. Simmonds has felt, and very 
properly, that there was a very large amount of artistic material, of great 
educational value, in the country, of which photography had made no records, 
and which was quite unavailable to the large numbers of designers and 
craftsmen employed in the art trades. The photographs are from many of 
the choicest examples in the national and private collections, churches, 
historic buildings, etc. The selection of the objects has been made with the 
assistance and suggestion of experts in each particular craft, and in the 
photography every effort has been made to give the very texture and 
construction-marks of the object photographed. 


FIO. I. IRON PLAQUE—HENRI IV. 
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CARVED WOODWORK. 


SOUTH K:NSINGTON MUSEUM. 
FIGS. 2 AND 3.—Photographed by the Arts Co., Derby. 
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By careful examination the actual technique may be studied, such as the 
hammering and chasing of the metal, the arrangement of the stitches in 
embroidery, etc., etc. In the case of numerous selections from the South 
Kensington Museum, taken by special permission of the Science and Art 
Department, much valuable advice and assistance was given by the chief 
officials, who were glad to extend the usefulness of the treasures entrusted to 
their keeping. Even in London many craftsmen are so busily engaged that 
they have little time to visit the museums, while to those in the country such 
a visit is an event. 

In the ** Technical and Historical Series" of the Arts Co. are photograms 
of the principal objects in the collections, classified and briefly described ; 
and in the case of the South Kensington Museum, with the Department’s 
reference number attached, so that when desired, the original object can be 
immediately traced and examined. They are issued in prints of various 
sizes in the different printing processes, or in portfolio form, and also as 
lantern slides. 

From this excellent series we select a few examples which will illustrate 
the general character better than an indefinite amount of verbal description. 
Those numbered 2 and 3 are from the Peyre callection of carved woodwork 
in the South Kensington Museum. This collection embraces the whole of 
French Gothic from the earliest times down to the latest period, and shows 
the gradual development of the art and its final decadence, as debased forms 
crept in. Fig. I is an iron plaque repoussé, and chased with a portrait .bust 
of Henri IV., King of France. It is French work of the end of 16th or 
early 17th century. Fig. 4 is а splayed lock for a coffer; it is iron, pierced 
and slightly hammered. The work is German—late 15th century. These 
few examples are taken almost at random from the extensive series, which 
includes carving, ironwork, various classes of metal work, glass, pottery, 
textiles, embroideries, book-bindings, etc. 

Throughout the country are many collections of similar objects, less 
important, it is true, than those in London, but still capable of having their 
usefulness increased by the photographer who will assist in making them 
available to the public, so that we may have art treasures in every home. 


FIG. §$.—THE ARTS CO., DERBY. 
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THE NUDE. 
By James A. Коотн.* 


Y FRIEND, Mr. Cust, while 
exhorting us on the one 
hand to follow the pleasant 
road which von Gloeden 

and Plüschow have opened up, on 

the other relates the difficulties 
which beset us in this country, if 
we would attempt figure studies— 
such difficulties as would deter the 
boldest from venturing into this 
(to most of us) unknown realm of 
photography. It is my purpose to 
try to overcome these difficulties, 
and without criticising Mr. Cust's 
remarks on the artistic side of the 
question, with which I thoroughly 
agree, to add a few practical notes 
which may be helpful to any who 
feel inclined to follow us—the 
small number who work in this 
direction. The highest ambition 
of our master artists has been to 
depict the human form, because it 
' is at once the most beautiful and 
THE WOUNDED FOOT. BY THOMAS GLAZEBROOK. the most difficult thing in nature to 
North-Western Exhibition. reproduce. "The difficulties which 
the painter finds in proportion 
and coloring, we find in pose and color rendering. In the taking of many 
landscapes there is much monotony; for nature's moods, though numerous, 
are yet limited; one scene is very like another, and an exhibition without 
portraiture and genre would, undoubtedly, be dull. But the expressions of 
the human face and the attitudes of the human form are infinite. This is 
why figure and face study is such a fascinating art. "There is no limit to its 
possibilities, and after a while one is amazed that so many are satisfied with 
the dull routine of buildings and trees, of which the great charm, the color, 
cannot be reproduced. 

Now the three great difficulties, as recited by Mr. Cust, are: firstly, the 
inability to find models; secondly, the unsuitability of English models; and 
thirdly, the climate of this country. As to the first, I admit the difficulty, 
but it is not so great as would at first appear. The great thing is to approach 
one's subject in the proper way, and not suddenly to suggest an idea to 
which people are not accustomed ; in other words, an unusual way of being 
photographed. If you can interest your model in the subject, in your studio 
or somebody else's, you will often find that he will begin to like the idea as a 
novelty, and as soon as he is accustomed to it, there will be very little further 
trouble. I have often had offers to sit from people who considered themselves 
physically beautiful. Sometimes it has been a matter of considerable 
embarrassment to put them off. The seaside is a happy hunting ground, 
especially a quiet places, d in the bathing season; H. S. Tuke has shown us. 


* These notes were suggested by the articles hy Robert H. Hobart Cust, in our issues of 
May and June, 1897. Though contributed at the time by Mr. Rooth they were unavoidably 
held over.—Eps. 
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what can be done there. I once used two Italian professional models, but I 
cannot say they were satisfactory; they were extortionately dear, and I did 
not require school of art poses, which were all of which they seemed capable. 
As to English models being ungraceful, I cannot agree with Mr. Cust; they 
are at first more self-conscious, but that soon wears off, and their figures will 
compare with any continental models. Perhaps I have been exceptionally 
lucky in my experiences, I have managed to secure an English professional 
model who is all that could be desired, he takes a thorough interest in the 
work, and often helps | 

me considerably by 

suggesting poses and 

alterations. Many 

other models that I 

have used have proved 

surprisingly easy to 

work with. It is very 

remarkable what ап 

awkwardness the stiff- 

ness and restraint of 

clothes cause in most 

people. Finally, as to 

climate, there are plenty 

of days in summer 

when out-door work is 

possible. I like the 

early morning myself, 

and of all scenerv, 

river scenery lends it- 

self best to this work 

—reeds, grassy banks, 

a tree or two, perhaps 

a fishing rod, and three 

or four yards of art 

muslin, terra-cotta for 

choice, are all that I 

desire. 

Studio work is 
severely condemned in 
Mr. Cust’s article, but 
too hastily in my: 
opinion, since very 
much may be done in 
the studio. Surely no 
place is so suitable for А stupio stupy. BY JAMES A. ROOTH. 
head studies as a place 
where the lights can be controlled at will. Even with full length studies ' 
much may be done, not so much in the way of making pictures, but in pose ' 
and lighting many valuable lessons may be learned. The things to be’ 
avoided are objectionable accessories and unsuitable backgrounds. Most; 
accessories look best when omitted, but sometimes a suitable one is | 
at hand and may be used. For instance, in the picture of the boy with 
the flute, which was done last Christmas, various objections may be and 
have been made by the hypercritical against the pedestal and the flowers in 
the foreground. But neither of these objects was thrust in meaninglessly ; 
the pedestal is obviously necessary to the pose, the. flowers give a more 
realistic appearance to those in the background; in fact, they are part of the 
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picture, and are not in any way obtrusive. In the other study, I have tried 
to produce the effect of a twilight bathe by strong lights and deep shadows. 
The boy’s figure against the 
reflection of the tree is, I ven- 
ture to think, rather pleasing. 
If one is in want of any guide 
as to pose, it is a very helpful 
plan to get hold of a dictionary 
of ancient history, or any book 
which will give pictures of 
Greek and Roman statues, and 
then to try and imitate them— 
it is an education in pose and 
drapery. As to the latter, the 
simpler the better. Avoid 
Leighton's complicated drapery, 
so suggestive of starch and the 
laundry, and use simple art 
muslin. 

I must not conclude without 
referring to Mr. Sutcliffe and 
other workers who have pro- 
duced such exquisite work as 
we have occasionallv seen at 
some of the exhibitions. If any 
persuasions of mine could bring 
a few more such pictures on 
those walls, how amply repaid I 
should feel; they are pictures 
which are remembered. This 
suggestion I commend to the 


THE SUN-RATH. RY ROBT. H. HOBART CUST. ambitious, when land and 
Seascapes have passed into 
oblivion; who does not remember '*Water Rats." Опе word more—a 


word of warning. There appeared a comic picture, taken near the Ser- 
pentine, of a small 
boy with nothing on, 
and a policeman, at 
the Royal; no doubt 
it is well known, and 
is truly a very funny 
picture— more at 
home in Punch, per- 
haps, than in a serious 
exhibition; but I im- 
plore my fellow- 
photographers not to 
try and imitate it and 
produce this style of 
funny picture, because 
while this one is by 
accident a humorous 
actual scene, such 
a thing posed and 
previously planned 
would only be vulgar AT TWILIGHT. DY JAMES A. ROOTH 
and discreditable. 
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HALATION. 


By JouN A. RANDALL. 


HE defect known as *'halation," sometimes called “blurring,” and 
"irradiation," has troubled photographers since the introduction of 


glass as a support for the sensitive medium. It was also observed. 


in the Daguerreotype, but passed without much attention, as it was 
not strongly marked. Hardwick, in his ‘Chemistry of Photography," 
published in 1861, refers to the defect as “blurring of the image," giving a 
quaint spot like the silhouette of a porcupine, as an illustration. He 
says:—‘‘ This defect is caused by an excess of light. It may often be seen 
round the sky of a landscape negative, or the windows of an interior. ‘The 
less the intensity of the collodion the more marked the halo," p. 411. 
Though not suspecting the real cause of halation, Hardwick notes the fact 
that the thinner the collodion film the greater the halation, offering no 
further explanation of the phenomenon. 

In the same year Mr. Marlow introduced the subject under the name of 
"halation," on April 2nd, before the London Photographic Society. 
Hardwick's book was probably written much earlier than 1861, for when 
Mr. Marlow read his paper the word “ halation"" was in general use to describe 


an encroachment of the light part of the subject upon the dark. А precise, 


definition of halation did not exist, the term being loosely applied to different 
phenomena; these were at least five: (1) the action of reflected light within 
the glass support, (2) increased deposit on the lights caused by the flow of 
the developer, (3) diffraction or diffusion of light in the subject, (4) radiation 
of light upon circumjacent parts, such as a shirt front upon a dark waistcoat, 
(5) a dark line between a glossy coat and a dark background. The general 
opinion was that these effects were caused either by the lateral wandering of 
rays of light in the glass support, or by outstanding rays of light that “the 
lens failed to bring to a focus. 

Marlow's notion of halation was the encroachment-of the light parts of 
the image upon the dark when they came in contact, as in the case of light 
streaming through a window, that appears in the negative to have spread 
over the bars, and fogged what should be clear. Не attributed it to the 
light, which after passing through the sensitive film and glass was reflected 
back again at a different angle, to the under surface of the film, so fogginy 
those parts that had received little exposure from the front. "This fogging 
doubtless toox place over the whole film, but only became marked when a 
very bright part was cut by a shadow, as trees standing out against the sky. 
To test this theory, Marlow coated crimson-stained glass with a sensitive 
film, and exposed for halation; finding that even with long exposure he 
obtained not a trace of halo, since the light reflected back was of a non- 
actinic color. After other experiments with colored and ground glass he 
coated the back of his plates with black varnish, to absorb the rays of light 
that passed through the glass; this gave him a satisfactory remedy for the 
defect. Having concluded that reflection was the cause of halation, Marlow 
asked from what surface does it take place? He says:—‘‘It is difficult to 
conceive of an inner surface at the back of the exterior." To decide this he 
took a sheet of glass, stained crimson on one surface, and coated the other 
side with a sensitive film. On exposure no halation was given. From this, 
Marlow argued that the reflection does not take place from the back surface of 
the glass, no such surface existing, but from the air, which forms a perfect 
mirror in contact with the exterior surface of the glass plate. 

Such authorities of the day as Hardwick, Malone, Dr. Diamond, and 
Shadbolt differed as to what was halation, and what was its true cause; but 
they all agreed on the one point, that Marlow's theory was wrong. 
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For some years the matter rested here, the defect in the old wet collodion 
plates not being excessive. With the general use of dry collodion and 
emulsion plates it became more common. In 1875, Captain Abney published 
a mathematical paper on *' Irradiation,” in the Philosophical Magazine, and 
in 1882 he again dealt with the subject in a more popular style. Captain 
Abney's investigations proved conclusively that halation is caused chiefly by 
reflection from the back of the glass support. He showed that a point of 
light is always surrounded by a circle of fog (fig. 1), and that as the thickness 
of the glass support is increased so the radius of the fog circle is greater. 
The fogging around any figure is thus built up of a series of circles having 
points of light in the figure as centre; the halation around a triangle, circle, or 
square being simply a result of the overlapping of these numerous circles. 
The ultimate cause of halation is thus to be found in the fact that a point of 
light is surrounded, not by a general fog but by a circle at some distance from 
the source of illumination. 

= aCaptain Abney also contended that simple reflection of the incident rays 
did not fully account for halation, as Marlow stated, since the direct rays 


FIG. I. 


would pass through the film and out at the back ot the glass without 
undergoing sufficient deflection to account for the pronounced fogging. He 
asserted that the true source of halation is the film itself. A gelatine film 
consists of a number of molecules of silver bromide, which may be represented 
as in A B (fig. 2). Rays of light (CC') falling on such a substance strike 
these particles at various angles, and in consequence are scattered in every 
direction ; those passing through the film and glass being reflected back 
again from the exterior surface in a new direction (DD') and again reach the 

. film at FF’, so producing the fogging. This scattering of the light by the 
molecules would lead us to suppose that a point of light ought to be 
surrounded by a general fog diminishing in intensity from its edge outwards. 
Why then do we obtain first a clear unfogged space, and then a circle of 
reduced silver? The explanation of this depends upon what is known as the 
* critical angle" of the glass, or the angle of total reflection. The reflected 
light before reaching this angle is too weak to act upon the silver bromide 
immediately, hence photographic action does not commence until the rays 
return through the glass at their strongest. 
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Some singular developments of this subject have arisen from experiments 
made while examining the metals, in the course of which it was found that 
copal varnish has a strong action upon the photographic plate. What is 
known as picture copal answers very well for these experiments. If a 
photographic plate be laid on the hardened varnish for two to seven days, 
a picture of the varnish, showing the streaks it happens to have dried in, is 
produced. The action readily passes down a tube one inch long. 
Substances which are transparent or opaque to the action of the metals 
seems to act in the same way towards copal. It is rather more active than 
zinc. The activity of the copal varies considerably under different conditions. 
If the powdered gum be sprinkled on a glass plate and then fused, it is not so 
active as when picture varnish is used. If the solid gum be dissolved in 
pure alcohol and ether, and applied to a glass plate as before described, -it is 
far more active than after fusion. Heating it in a water bath for a 
considerable length of time deprives it of a considerable amount of its 
activity ; but this can be revived by wetting it with ether and allowing it 
again to dry at ordinary temperatures. As with zinc, increase of temperature 
increases its activity to a great extent. Dammar and with Canada balsam 
act in the same way, but copal seems to be the best representative of the 
class. Gum arabic and gum senegal have not the property of acting in this 
way. Wood possesses a very considerable amount of activity. Any ordinary 
smooth piece of wood laid on a photographic plate will act like zinc in 
impressing its picture on the plate. 

A piece of mahogany 3:5 mm. thick, which has been in this form for at 
least thirty-five years and been carefully preserved in a dark cupboard, gave 
after a week's exposure a good picture, and the bottom of an old cigar box 
acted equally well. If wood, however, be painted with melted paraffin, it is 
по longer active. Straw, hay, bamboo, oiled silk, and, no doubt, many other 
bodies acted in the same way. 

Ordinary charcoal also depicts itself on a photographic plate, but if it be 
heated for some hours in a covered crucible it loses this property. Ап ordinary 
piece of wood if it be charred on one side by heating it with a Bunsen lamp, 
becomes remarkably active. Coal and coke, sulphur, sugar, on the other hand, 
exert no action. 

Printers' ink in most cases is not capable of acting like copal, on a photo- 
graphic plate, but there are many cases in which it is a remarkably active 
substance. Specially so is the ink used in printing many of the newspapers. 

Straw-board has the power of acting on a photographic plate. Samples of 
straw-board from several different sources have been tried, and all found to be 
active. Many of the boxes in which photographic plates are packed are made 
of straw-board, but as the action does not pass through glass, the plates are 
but little or not at all acted on; but if a plate be laid face upwards in one of these 
boxes and left there for a week, it will be very appreciably affected. If a small 
piece of glass be laid on the plate, it protects the film beneath, and shows 
clearly the amount of action which has occurred. If a box of this kind be 
painted inside with melted paraffin, this action does not take place. 

'The action of the vapor from a few liquids on a sensitive plate has been 
tried. The plate was placed about half an inch above the liquid, and a screen, 
with holes cut in it, was fastened against the plate. Methylated spirit acted 
slightly on the plate, pure alcohol and ether had no action, benzine, coal- 
tar, crude wood spirit, linseed oil, also had no action; but turpentine and oil 
of cloves produced a slight amount of action. 

Such, in outline, is an account of the experiments which have already 
been made on this subject. One point has led to another, and some of the 
results were so unexpected that the experiments had to be repeated many 
times before full credence could be given to them. 
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It should be stated that it is only the most sensitive plates which, without 
extremely long exposures, give the results described. The Mawson plate 
has generally been used in the experiments, but the Ilford special rapid plate 
acts equally well; and Edwards’ isochromatic snap-shot plates are par- 
ticularly sensitive to the action of the uranium salts. Lumiére's extra-rapid 
are not so sensitive as the Mawson and Ilford plates, and still less sensitive 
are the same firm's plates for yellow and green and for red and yellow. Other 
sensitive plates have not been experimented with. 

In the further communication to the Royal Society, on March 28th of 
this year, Dr. Russell went over most of the ground covered by last year's 
investigations, adding comments and further particulars. In particular he 
detailed the steps taken to prove the nature of the action, which he 
concludes must be a vaporisation from the metal or other object which acts 
upon the dry plate. He stated that printing ink and copal varnish owe their 
activity to the boiled oil and turpentine which enter into their composition. 
A great number of experiments were made with drying oils; for instance, a 
glass dish containing such oil was stood on a photographic plate, when, after 
a week, the plate was developed and shewed no action beneath the dish, but 
strong action all round. Bristol board, which has no action on the plate, was 
suspended over drying oil, turpentine, and picture copal; and after two or 
three days, or even less, became strongly active, so as to quickly affect a plate 
when placed in contact with it. 

The influence of temperature was largely tested, and it was found that at 
55? Cent. drying oil was able to produce a strong developable effect with only 
thirty minutes' exposure. 

It seems clear that while the vapor of drying-oils is the most active agent 
yet found, the oil itself, in contact with the plate, has no action. Pure water, 
alcohol, and ether (we suppose the vapors are meant) have no action on the 
plate, but commercial samples of ether and alcohol act very strongly. 

À zinc plate can energise a piece of Bristol board, as is done by the drying 
oil (as above mentioned), and one of the most curious of the newer observa- 
tions seems to bear upon this power of paper to absorb the active force 
(whatever it may be). It is found that when a plate and a sheet of metal are 
separated by tubes (say an inch long) the action freely takes place through 
a glass tube, but not so freely, if at all, through a paper tube of the same 
diameter. If a plate is supported on two tubes, an inch long by three-quarters 
of an inch diameter, and if one of these tubes is lined with a single thickness 
of inactive paper, the paper-lined one will be marked, when the plate is 
developed, by a circular patch showing no action, even after a time which has 
allowed of very strong action through the plain glass tube. 

A single zinc disc, with a hole through its centre, was supported under a 
dry plate, and a score of similar discs, piled in a column, were placed so that 
the top one was the same distance from the plate as the single disc. On 
development the single disc was represented by a ring of reduced silver, with 
an unaffected space in the centre; while the score were represented by a similar 
ring, surrounding a space in which the reduction had been very great indeed ; 
thus shewing that the action could cumulatively pass up the tube formed in 
the centre of the pile of discs. 

Pure alcohol, which is inactive, can be rendered active by placing in it for 
three or four days, strips of clean, bright zinc. Careful filtration does not 
remove this power from the alcohol ; nor will distillation remove it entirely. 

These are but a few of the many observations brought forward by 
Dr. W. J. Russell, but they are sufficient to set all intelligent photographers 
to careful thinking, and they open a great field in which even the humblest 
beginner can work, and from which we hope to hear of some interesting 
results. 
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NOTES IN THE U.S.A. 


By THE EDITORS. 
(Continued.) 


NE of the most notable features of professional work in America is the 
extent to which the professionals are on the look-out for something 
new and good, and the comparative rapidity with which a thing, 
when it has once taken hold, spreads over the whole country. This 

is largely the result of the strength of the National Association, which, with 
all its faults, does bring together a very great number of professional workers, 
and does inspire them with a strong desire to win one of its premier awards. 
The fact that a man introduces a good, original style, and secures one of the 
big prizes at the Convention is sufficient to ensure the popularity of that 
style. Not only do the men who attend the Convention go there fully 
prepared to follow up and improve upon whatever is likely to be popular, but 
the journals very freely reproduce the leading pictures, the background 
painters and accessory makers fall into the style (if they have not created it), 
and the thing becomes a vogue. 

In this way came the era of light, delicate backgrounds—particularly of 
the ** continuous " kind—with rattan, and white-enamelled furniture. Coming 
at about the time when gelatino-chloride paper was being strongly pushed to 
the front, the travellers and demonstrators for the paper 
introduced the new idea quickly and thoroughly through 
the length and breadth of the States. The same great 
organisation of travellers and demonstrators, with 
which we have nothing to compare in Britain, is always үче 
available for the spreading of new ideas in a most YY 
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THE BLACK VIGNETTER, SHEWING ATTACHMENT TO CAMERA BED. 
As sold by E. & H. T. Anthony & Co., New York. 


effective manner, and has had much to do with the rise of the present fashion. 
Exactly who originated the style of to-day seems rather uncertain, but a 
good deal of the suggestion seems to have been due to Pirie Macdonald, of 
Albany, N.Y., whose work shown in 1893 and 1894 took a strong hold upon 
the fancy of many photographers. Theatrical and somewhat exaggerated as 
Mr. Macdonald’s work may be, there can be no question of its power, as will 
be seen when we come to reproduce one or two typical examples. In this 
class of portraiture, strong, concentrated lighting upon the face and shoulders, 
with the background in almost, if not quite, complete darkness, and with the 
lower part of the figure vignetted into blackness, causes the portrait to stand 
out in a way that is decidedly attractive. | 
The style is held to be especially suited for platinum paper, hence its 
popularity with the photographers has been greatly aided by the growing 
recognition of the beauty and value of the platinotype process. Further, the 
very beautiful work of several of the best amateur and semi-professional 
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PORTRAITS FOR A HISTORICAL COLLECTION. 
By the Albany Art Union. 
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workers has shown a taste for dark backgrounds, and asa result of these 
various influences working together there has been an almost complete 
revolution in the methods of a very great number of the better class 
professionals, and a style has been evolved which is for the time exceedingly 
popular over a very wide stretch of country. The majority of those following 
such a style show, of course, very little originality, but there are many good 
professionals, even in some of the smaller cities, who, while following the 
fashion, modify and adapt it to the use of their individual sitters with a 
surprising amount of ability. 

In our last issue we mentioned the fact that the artist who criticised the 
exhibition at the annual national Convention, chose for special commendation 
a work which had received no award from the judges. This was, if we 
remember rightly, a picture exhibited by the Albany Art Union, successors 
to E. S. Sterry, who was for a long time the leading photographer in 
Albany. Of Mr. Sterry’s studio and rooms we gave some particulars 
in our issue of February, 1894, with one example of his work which was very 
typical of the then fashion, and which it will be interesting to compare with 
the examples of the work of his successors. The Albany Art Union is under 
the management of Ralph W. Thacher, a gentleman who first became 
interested with photography as an amateur, and who, even before he thought 
of photography as a business, had an outfit of apparatus and materials, and 
had obtained a varied experience such as many a professional might envy. 
In the studio Mr. Thacher is very ably supported by Frank Geisler, the chief 
operator, who is almost entirely responsible, we believe, for the portraits 
which we reproduce. Like many another artist, Mr. Geisler sometimes 
becomes a little restive against the restraints of a portrait business, and the 
necessity of making a portrait which will please the sitter, rather than a 
picture which shall be satisfactory to his own taste; but the Art Union has 
been able to do a great deal in the way of educating its sitters, and on the 
whole the operator has a very free hand as compared with that allowed to 
many of his fellows. 

The portraits which we reproduce are interesting as forming a portion 
of a great work which the Albany Art Union has undertaken, and one 
which we would gladly see duplicated by photographers in many other 
cities. It is on the lines of some of the work of our British Photographic 
Records and Surveys, and consists of making a collection of historic 
portraits for the Albany Historical and Art Society. As Albany is the 
capital of New York State, the opportunities for obtaining sittings are 
very good. As the collection includes dead as well as living notabilities, the 
Art Union has gone to much expense and trouble in obtaining and copying 
paintings and other portraits. The prints are in platinum, printed near the 
centre of a large sheet of Platinotype paper, so that no mounting is 
necessary. They are printed a little to the right of the centre of the sheet, to 
allow a slight extra margin at the left-hand side for binding; and it can easily 
be imagined that an extremely handsome and valuable book is the result. 

The sitters are, of course, drawn from various callings, and include 
politicians, lawyers, divines, authors and journalists, artists and musicians, 
successful bankers and merchants, and every class which can be fairly said to 
belong to the history of the State. With each sitter the pose and the general 
treatment are characteristic. The portraits are full of variety and vigor, and 
each one is, obviously, a portrait, giving a key to the personality of the 
original. In our reductions, excellently though they have been done, a great 
deal is lost, but even so they give some idea of the methods of the artist, 
and of the way in which each item in his working has been modified and 
made to assist in realising the idea of the sitter's character. 

(To be continued.) 
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COLLOTYPE FROM DRY PLATES. 


COLLOTYPE process sufhciently simple to be worked by the every-day 
A amateur, is distinctly appreciated, as 1s proved by the general use of 
the Photo-Autocopyist process. The modified method described in 
the following papers, has certain distinct advantages in the way of 
overcoming the dithculties of making and drying the collotype film, and 
promises to be as useful to the professional as it 1s interesting to the amateur. 
Doubtless some enterprising plate-maker will offer specially prepared dry- 
plates (on plate glass) for the process, when it will no longer be necessary to 
confine the work to very short runs. 

The article by W. T. M. Davidson was submitted to us a few weeks ago; 
and at the same time he showed us several very fine collotype prints made 
from dry-plates eighteen months ago, when he first experimented with the 
method. After we had received his article, one on similar lines, by R. E. 
Liesegang, appeared in Photography (April 14th) thus anticipating the 
publication of Mr. Davidson's notes. We mention this to prevent any 
possible suggestion of plagiarism ; though the methods ditler essentially, and 
though neither of the writers would claim the suggestion of the process as a 
novelty. 

We take the liberty of copying fom Photography a small portion of Mr. 
Liesegang's article... He says:— 

“« The process is as follows: Plate glass is coated with gelatino-bromide 
emulsion in the ordinary way, and the dry plate thus obtained is exposed 
behind an ordinary negative in a printing frame, or if an enlargement is 
required it may be exposed in a camera. Development is effected with a 
solution containing 

Sodium сао - - - IO parts 

Water - 200 parts 
to which is added just before use 0°5 ‘part of solid pyrogallic acid. The plate 
is fixed and thoroughly washed, and then if it is to be used for collotype it is 
brushed over with a solution of | 

Calcium nitrate - - - - 250 parts 

Water - 500 parts 
and allowed to stand for about half an hour. The excess of moisture is then 
wiped off, and the plate is ready for inking up with a fatty ink. The 
moistening with the calcium nitrate solution must be repeated from time to 
time." 


By W. T. M. Davipson, 
Of the Bolt Court Technical School. 


I believe it is not generally known that a process of producing a collotype 
print from an ordinary dry plate can be carried out in the space of a - 
few hours. The advantages of such a process are apparent when it 15 
required to produce a few prints in a short time. The method is not, as far 
as I know, capable of giving a long run for various reasons, the chief of 
which is that sooner or later the film blisters up and leaves the glass, and 
unless great care is taken in the proofing, the plate will break before many 
prints can be taken. But with a little care a run of fifty or so can be obtained 
with ease. 

Such a process ought to be useful to a photographer who wants a small 
run, because prints can be produced so like platinums that it is difficult to 
distinguish between them. Then, again, no out-of-the-way plant is needed 
beyond a hand printing press. The results are quite up to the best of the 
ordinary collotype, and, in fact, in what few attempts I have made, the grain 
of the picture seems finer. 
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For the benefit of those workers who may like to try the process, a short 
description of the whole procedure is given. An ordinary dry plate will do, 
but as, after pulling a few proofs the film has a tendency to blister, we must 
look for some means of keeping the film on. In ordinary collotype the 
ground glass is silicated. It is impossible for us to silicate the glass, but a 
ground glass dry plate (Thomas's ground glass transparency plates) can be 
obtained on the market, which answers better than an ordinary plate. 

As a collotype is obtained by exposing a bichromated gelatine surface to 
light, so our plate, although sensitive in the ordinary sense, must be 
resensitised with bichromate of potassium. Any average formula for sensi- 
tising photo-transfer paper will do. Such a solution may be made as 
follows:—'To twenty ounces of a five per cent. solution of bichromate of 
potassium add one hundred minims of ammonia. Bathe the plate in this 
solution for from three to five minutes and stand up in a rack to dry, either 
spontaneously or by the aid of a drying-box. I have not noticed any 
difference between plates sensitised in the dark or in the gaslight, so there 
is no need to sensitise in the dark-room. 

In the event of prints being wanted in a hurry the plates after sensitising 
may be dabbed off with a wash-leather and placed in a drying-box at a 
temperature that will dry them in from one to two hours. The negative 
most suitable for the process is the same as used for ordinary collotype. 
That is a negative full of detail. 

Place the negative and plate, film to film, in an ordinary photographic 
printing frame, and expose to diffused daylight. An actinometer may be used, 
or the frame may be half opened and the back of the plate examined. When 
the image shows distinctly with plenty of detail the plate should be removed 
from the frame. Exposure of a collotype plate through the back has a 
hardening effect, and thereby assists to retain the film on the glass. The 
same may be done here. Place the plate, film down, on a piece of black 
velvet, and expose to light for one to three minutes, according to the strength. 

The plate is now ready to be washed out, but before doing so let us consider 
one of the chief failings of the process. Continual rolling with a nap or a 
gelatine roller has the etfect of blistering the film. This invariably starts 
from the edges and spreads over the plate. So some precaution must here be 
taken to keep the edges intact and so prolong the life of the plate. The only 
method I have tried up to the present is to varnish the edges with shellac 
varnish for about half an inch all round. Another way that suggests itself 
is to mask the centre of the plate and treat the edges with formaline or some 
other hardening agent. For the sake of trying the process as an experiment, 
varnishing the edges will be found sufficient. When the varnish has quite 
dried the plate must be washed out for about fifteen minutes in running water. 

It is now ready to be printed from, and a trial print may, with advantage, be 
taken to see whether the plate requires etching. Supposing the plate to roll 
up very dark, and it is decided to etch, a solution composed of one part 
glycerine to one part water, with a few drops of ammonia added, should be 
poured over the surface of the plate and allowed to remain on for the space of 
from five minutes to half an hour, according to the amount of etching 
required. It may be as well to remember that etching in all cases, except 
that of extreme under-exposure, is of advantage in the way that more pulls 
can be got from the plate without re-damping. 

The surface of the plate may now be dabbed with a wash-leather, and the 
plate rolled up in the ordinary way as for collotype with a collotype ink. The 
film being so tender I have found that it is preferable to take litho black ink 
thinned with turps and apply it to the plate in a moist condition on a gelatine 
roller, and by one or two rapid rollings the turps evaporates leaving a finely 
inked image. Of course this necessitates re-damping after each pull. 
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The proofing is best done on an Albion press, with the plate bedded on 
three or four thicknesses of india-rubber, with the same quantity on top as 
backing. Pulls may also be obtained on a litho press, provided the plate 15 
bedded in plaster of Paris. But this method is difficult to work because of 
the plate being so thin. Perhaps the most successful way is to use a roller 
press, the rollers of which are covered with india-rubber а jin. in thickness. 

After proofing, or in the event of the plate taking too much ink, the 
surface can be cleaned up with turps and allowed todry. The plate will keep 
and can be re-damped at a future time. 

There are obviously many drawbacks to this process, the greatest of which 
are the care required in rolling up so as not to injure the film, and the risk of 
breaking the plate in the operation of proofing. On the other hand it has 
many advantages. Firstly, the necessity to coat your own plate is done away 
with, thereby getting rid of the endless troubles for which the drying-box 15 
responsible; and secondly, the short time in which a print can be produced. 
Then, again, the grain of prints obtained by this process is much finer than 
that of ordinary collotype, and the reason is, probably, the presence of the 
silver in the film. Now if an ordinary collotype plate was coated with dry- 
plate emulsion the difficulties of rolling-up and proofing would be reduced to 
aminimum. It might be worth while to send such plates down to a dry-plate 
manufacturer and get them coated. 

In giving this description I have had to give details which are common 
knowledge to collotype workers, but they are essential to anyone wishing to 
try the process without a previous knowledge of collotype. 
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Preserving Solution of Sul- 
phate of Iron.— According to Himly, 
a solution of sulphate of iron made as 
follows will not show the least trace ot 
oxidation in nine months :—To 500 cc. 
saturated solution of iron, add 2 cc. 
commercial formalin and a few drops of essential oil, such as oil of cinnamon, mint, or 
poppy.—Photo Gazette, abst., G. E. B. 


A Simple Head Rest.—With the quick plates of 5 . 
to-day, and with portraits taken out of doors, as is the № ff Саа аА 
case with most amateurs, a head rest is not a necessity, still i 
there are many to whom such a piece of apparatus would 
occasionally be useful. A very simple form is here described, 
and can easily be fitted to any ordinary chair back. Two 
pieces of wood ł inch thick, one 24 x 2in. and the other 
I2 x 2in., will be required; also two ł-inch bolts 34 inches 
long, and with two washers and a wing nut to each, also 
an ordinary sash screw with the plates complete, sold with 
same. This sash screw must be one of the long thin variety, 
in fact, the longest procurable, generally about 4 inches. 
The first-named piece of wood should be shaped as shown 
in fig. 1; the dotted lines show the original shape of the 
wood, and the black lines show where cuts are to be made— 
the two slots are to be 9 inches long and $ inch broad, so as 
to allow sliding easily on the bolts when fixed to a chair. A 
hole that will just allow the sash screw to pass through must 
also be made at the top of this piece, as shown in sketch 
No. 1. The second piece of wood should be rounded at the 
corners, and have two g-inch holes bored through, one 2 
inches from top, and the other 2 inches from bottom; this will leave a space between the 
two equal to two-thirds the length of the piece, see fig. 2. Now take a small piece of wood, 
about 3 inches long and 1} inches broad, cut to shape, shown in fig. 3, and make a hole at the 
back about 1 inch deep, so that the sash screw will fit therein tight. Sew some velvet round 
this piece, and put a little cotton wool in the hollow part to form a pad for the head. The 
plate, with threads in the hole, must now be screwed over the hole in top of longest piece 
of wood and one of the brass plates on the other side, so as to prevent wear, and keep 
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the screw straight. To use the rest, the screw is passed through this hole and into 
the head pad at back; the long piece of wood is fixed on to the chair to be used at the front, 
and the other piece placed opposite this on the back. The bolts are passed through the slots 
in front board, and the wing nuts screwed up, after adjusting the rest to the height required. 
One of the washers should be placed under the head of bolt, to protect the sides of slots їп 
front piece, and another washer under back of wing nuts to protect the wood there. A coat 
of dead black, or any wood stain, will give a finish to the article, the black being preferable, 
‘as it can more easily be touched out of the negative, should any portion of it accidentally 
appear therein. Fig. 4 shows the head rest as it would appear in use. —F. W. CooPER. 


Development in Daylight.—The paper read by Howard Farmer at the meeting of the 
Royal Photographic Society, on May 3rd, was a strong plea for the use of a stained developer 
and more daylight in the dark-room. Mr. Farmer gave the result of experiments with a very 
great number of coloring materials, and strongly recommended caramel in preference to 
any other. He gave instructions for the making of the caramel which he found most suitable, 
and stated that the product of four ounces of sugar would color five hundred ounces of 
developer sufficiently to make a quarter-inch stratum above the plate, perfect protection 
against strong incandescent electric light, or gas light. Mr. Farmer said that through the 
winter he had been developing with a sixteen candle-power incandescent light within two 
yards of the developing dish, and using no screen or light filter, except the solution itself. 


A Simple Water-Spraying Apparatus.—For the purpose of rinsing negatives, etc., 
between the stages of development, or for finally washing them in a thoroughly satisfactory 
manner, nothing excels or even equals a good water-spray, both as regards its rapidity in 
action and perfection in removing from the delicate gelatine film suspended * foreign " 
substances. А little contrivance which I have the 
pleasure of describing here, is, I venture to think, the 


oe 1 
extreme of simplicity, and when in use with any ordinary cae is ae qu ae ^ 
pressure of water, remarkably effective, forming, as will peak есинен] АД си 


water of beautiful smoothness and steadiness. For its 
construction, then, the first and practically the only re- 
quirement is a piece of clean and flat sheet brass, copper, 7 
or zinc (not tinplate, on account of rust), measuring for , 
the present size apparatus, зіп. by Іфіп.; thickness, say № 
about equal to that of the paper upon which these lines FIG | y 
appear. By means of a sharp steel point, a rule, and 
suitable compasses or dividers, accurately draw upon one 
side of the sheet metal the outlines of the dimensioned 
figure shewn in fig. 1, and when completed proceed care- 
fully to cut it out, for which purpose, as the metal is thin, 
ordinary scissors may be used, subject, of course, to the 
permission of their fair owner. That portion of the figure 
marked T has next to be rolled up into tubular form, 
which, as it will only measure quarter-inch or thereabouts 
in diameter, can easily be done on a common cedar 
pencil; and the seam, assuming the maker is capable of 
doing so, may be neatly soldered. Happily, however, 
for some, soldering is not absolutely essential, as if FIG 3. 

when subsequently connecting the apparatus to the 

water supply, the rubber tubing is drawn on until it completely covers the seam, there 
should be very little, if any, trouble with leakage. Upon now imparting to the front edge of 
the fan-like portion a slight and perfectly uniform upward inclination, all necessary metal 
working comes to an end, and our little creation presents the appearance represented in the 
illustrations Nos. 2 and 3—views from above and one side respectively. When in action it 
will be seen that the water is projected forcibly, yet softly, from the front edge of the 
apparatus, in the form of a flat fan-shaped spray, which may be varied indefinitely both in 
shape and pressure by simply manipulating the tip of the forefinger over the orifice at the 
base of the fan-piece, in a suitable manner, as the apparatus is held in the hand. Connection 
to the service tap is, of course, made in the usual way with a convenient length of rubber 
tubing, care being taken to make the junctions water-tight, as leakage, by reducing pressure, 
lowers the efficiency of the spray considerably. As a rubber tube to accurately fit the 
spraying apparatus can hardly be expected, despite its elasticity, to do likewise in the case of 
the larger diameter service tap, a brass ** dimishing piece" should be obtained, and connection 
completed with two pieces of flexible tubing of the requisite diameters, thus obviating the 
difficulties usually experienced in this matter.—D. W. Gawn. 
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A Special Radiographic Department has been formed at the Charing Cross 
Hospital, and Dr. Mackenzie Davidson has been invited to accept the post of medical officer 
to the department, with a seat on the Medical Committee. 
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We regret to record the death, at 

Barcelona, from pulmonary consumption, 

of Philipp Wolff, the well-known and very 

9 enterprising producer of kinetographs and 

films. Mr. Wolff's business in Paris, 

Berlin and London will be continued as 

heretofore, and the London house will continue to be under the management of Mr. Hessberg, 

who has been its head since its commencement, and who is known to a great number ot 
British kinetographers as Mr. Wolff. 


We regret to record the death of S. W. Rouch, the head of the firm of W. W. Rouch 
and Co., who has been in the photographic material business for over forty years. Mr. Rouch 
died on May 7th, from pneumonia, in his sixty-fourth year. 


Would-be Conventioners should drop a postcard to F. A. Bridge, East Lodge, 
Dalston, N.E., with a request for circular of the Glasgow arrangements. It is enough to 
make everyone wish to be of the party. 


The Press Bazaar, which is to be held at the Hotel Cecil, on June 28th and 29th, 
promises to be a very big thing. It is being gotten up by the London newspapers in aid of the 
effort to raise a special fund of £100,000 for the London Hospital. The photographic journals 
will provide a portion of the entertainments. 


A School of Practical Photography and an experimental laboratory, in which 
several members of the Imperial Russian Technical Society are interested, has been opened 
by S. M. Prokudine-Gorsky, No. 2 Manegnaja, St. Petersburg, Russia. This is the first 
school of photography in Russia. 


Frank Haes, whose photographic copies of the objects discovered by Professor Flinders 
Petrie have been greatly admired by many London photographers, has recently prepared a 
collection of Jewish pictures which he has shown on the lantern screen at some of the Jewish 
clubs. They mainly consist of copies of ancient coins, ornaments, and similar objects, and 
make an extremely interesting total. 


New Societies. — The following new societies have recently been formed: Barnet Photo- 
graphic Society; Secretary, M. Gilbert Raleigh, Silesia College, High Barnet, N. Exeter 
Hall Y.M.C.A. Photographic Club; Secretary, J. W. Hobday, Exeter Hall, Strand, W.C. 
Photographic Club d'Alger; Secretary, Rene Samier, 4 Boulevard de la Publique, Algiers. 
The Swindon Field and Camera Club; Secretary, W. F. E. Seymour, Southrop, St. Margaret's- 
road, Swindon, Wilts. To each of these societies we wish all success. 


Psychic Photography promises to be one of the most important subjects at the 
International Congress of Spiritualists and others, to be held in St. James’ Hall, London, 
June 19th to 24th, both inclusive. In addition to several papers on hypnotism, mesmerism, 
etc., in which photographic evidence will be incidentally shown, there are to be addresses by 
M. le Commandant Darget on “ Photograms of Psychic Radiations," by Dr. Baraduc on 
* Biometric and Photographic Demonstrations of Vital Force," and by Cav. Ernesto Volpi, 
on “ Spirit Photography." 


The R.P.S. Exhibitlon has proved an almost unqualified success. The reception by 
the President and Council to the members of the Royal Photographic and Affiliated Societies, 
was a most enjoyable function in which over six hundred people took part. Appreciation of 
the work of the officers was signified by a complimentary dinner at the Holborn Restaurant, 
on Thursday, May 1gth. The guests were the Earl of Crawford, Colonel Waterhouse, George 
Scamell, and R. Child Bayley, with Frank Bishop in the chair, and Thos. Bedding and 
E. J. Wall as stewards and conveners. 


The Bradford Exhibltion.-—The wonderfully successful exhibition in Glasgow and 
Manchester are to be followed in November next by a great show, for which the Bradford 
Society has been preparing for a considerable time. Fortunately for the project, the Mayor and 
City Council of Bradford are very inclined toward photography, and have given the use of the 
very fine Art Gallery of the town, together with a good deal of assistance in the way of the 
staff, organisation, etc. The exhibition will be distinctly on modern lines with no charge for 
admission or for wall space, and, we believe, with no awards. 


Exhibitions and Competitions announced.—The Royal Photographic Society’s 
forty-third annual exhibition, September 26th —November 12th. Secretary: R. Child Bayley, 
12 Hanover-square, W.C. - | 

The **Gentlewoman Photographic Competition," open to amateur photographers. Two 
hundred guineas in prizes. There will be seven sections, the first four for ladies, the fifth for 
gentlemen, the sixth for children under sixteen, and the seventh for ladies and gentlemen. 
Judges: Viscount Maitland, Rev. F. C. Lambert, M.A., and H. P. Robinson. Full particulars 
will be found in The Gentlewoman, for April 16th, 1898. 
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An Extremely Interesting Exhibition, which included a number of original studies 
by Sir Edward Burne-Jones, Bart., together with nearly two hundred reproductions of these 
and similar studies, has been open during the whole month of May at the new studio of 
Frederick Hollyer and Frederick T. Hollyer, 8 and g Pembroke-square, Kensington, W. By 
the addition of the second house, Mr. Hollyer has provided’ himself with a new and excellent 
copying studio, and has completed a suite of rooms in which he can keep on permanent 
exhibition a large series of his reproductions, which must prove always attractive to the lover 
of pictures. In sucha collection as this there is much to be learned by photographers, for 
such a master as Frederick Hollyer has spent a lifetime in learning, not aly what to do, but 
also what to avoid, and a visit to his gallery by anyone with sufficient knowledge of 
photography to appreciate the varying treatment of different subjects, is quite sufficient to 

rove up to the hilt, if proof were needed, that even the photographic reproduction of pictures 
is far from being a merely automatic or mechanical work. In dealing with such subjects as 
these of Burne-Jones, Mr. Hollyer by no means confines himself to his favorite platinotype, 
but in many cases uses carbon. In some cases his carbon work is by double transfer, which, 
of course, gives the reproduction in the same position as the original, but in other cases 
where the actual texture and handling of the original is slightly injured by the second transfer, 
he makes his prints by single transfer process, thus giving a reversed reproduction. Not the 
least attraction of a visit to Mr. Hollyer’s studio is the chance of a chat with the master 
himself, who combines with wide experience and great knowledge, all the enthusiasm of a 
young amateur. 


The North Western Photographic Exhibition proved a thoroughly fine show, and 
brought forward a great amount of excellent work which might, with advantage, be sent to 
the London exhibitions. It is impossible to say anything of the invited exhibits, or even of 
the excellent work of such well-known men as T. Wallis, T. Glazebrook, N. S. Kay, 
Mrs. Hignett, T. Lee Syms, Dr. Llewellyn Morgan, John Bushby, Dr. J. W. Ellis, Joseph 
Appleby, Paul Lange, James Shaw, T. Morley Brook, 5. L. Coulthurst, W. Lamond Howie, 
Rev. H. W. Dick, J. W. Wade, Jas. Leadbeater, and others, all of whom lived well up to 
their reputations. Even of other very fine work it is only possible to mention a few examples. 
It was generally conceded that the strongest collection in the exhibition was shown by 
N. S. Kay, of Bolton, who had no less than fourteen very fine portrait and figure studies. 
Another exceedingly attractive collection was a large number of architectural studies by 
A. Rothwell, who is not only young in photography, but also in years. His work is full of 
individuality and charm, and gives promise that he will soon take a position in the very first 
rank of architectural photographers. T.ulloch Cheyne, who is evidently a painter as well as a 
photographer, had a series of powerful landscapes and cloud studies, somewhat exaggerated 
in their vigor and intensity, and very obviously part. produced by the use of the brush. Two 
exhibitors, the Rev. G. H. Carnson and Joseph Marsden, both took as their subjects general 
views of great manufacturing cities, and both treated their somewhat novel theme with success. 
Alfred Marlow had a very fine lot of landscape and figure studies. John Westworth, who may 
be remembered as one of the winners in our Sensitised Postcard Competition, had a very good 
collection of landscape work, with one or two portraits and figure studies; and George 
Hidderley had five very good pictures. Five frames of “home studies," by К. Kinnings, 
were notable for their ample humor and the successful way in which they dealt with such 
homely subjects as the stealing of jam from a corner cupboard. Harry Wade, who takes up 
the work with as much enthusiasm as his father (J. W. Wade), showed several good figure 
studies, and also a number of landscapes. Amongst the best of the latter were three snow 
pictures. One of them, a distant view іп the Pennine Range, was notable for the feeling of 
expansiveness and atmosphere which are very seldom rendered in photography. A great 
number of other pictures might well be mentioned, but we have only space for a word of 
commendation for ‘‘Bootham Bar," by C. J. P. Fuller; *Conway," by James Wood; 
“ Eventide: Peel," by A. E. Casson; two landscapes, by Е. Kelton; and ‘ The Village on the 
Cliff," by H. Crossley. 
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The Imperial Handbook, in its few 

aí pages, contains a great amount of very 

useful matter. The two pages containing 

4| exposure tables will be distinctly valuable 

Tt J to beginners, and especially the notes on 

exposure which explain the use of the 

tables. ‘‘Common flaws in negatives” 

is a very valuable article for the beginner, 

and the standard formulæ, hints on the 

making-up and use of developers, and other matters are well worth the attention of anyone. 

A postcard to the Imperial Dry Plate Co., Cricklewood, London, N.W., will secure a copy of 
the handbook, or it may be obtained from any dealer. 
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The Revue Suisse de Photographie is organising a. print competjtiqgn amangs: > >, 
amateur and professional photographers, designed principally with the object p{:prugjnigg `, 
illustrations for the journal. The proofs should be printed on glossy gelatino-chloride or 
collodio-chloride paper and not on albumenised paper, and should be mounted. Each print 
must carry a pseudonym, repeated’on an envelope enclosing the name of the author. All sizes 
and all subjects are admitted to compete. The prints should be addressed to. La Revue (40 Rue 
du Marché; Geneva) before 30 June. 

The jury will consist of the President of the Société Suisse des Photographes, the President 
of the Société Genzvoise de Photographie, and the Editor of the Revue. The prints, whether 
purchased or not, will remain the property of the Revue, which reserves the right of reproducing 
them in its pages. Anyone can compete without being a subscriber to the Revue. Prints 
which have already figured in exhibitions are equally admissible to the competition. The 
following medals will be awarded: Three silver-gilt, eight in silver, and twelve in bronze. 


The Half-tone Illustrations in the present issue are almost all from blocks by the 
London Etching Co., of whose business some particulars are given in our process section. 


The British Journal is to be distinctly congratulated upon its very fine reproduction 
and printing of views of the north nave and of the south nave at the Crystal Palace Exhibition. 
The originals are excellent negatives by Negretti & Zambra. 

The Transactions of the Leeds Astronomical Society for last year contains a very 
characteristic portrait of Washington Teasdale, F.R.A.S., etc., who has been the President of 
the Society during five successive years, and who has just retired. Mr. Teasdale is well known 
as one of the very oldest of scientific photo- 
graphers, a member of the Camera Club, 
and of many of the principal scientific 
societies, both in London and in the 
provinces. He is a regular attendant at 
the Photographic Convention, and, with 
his great fund of anecdote and experience, 
is always a charming companion. He was 
one of the earliest applicants for a deben- 
ture in THE PHoTOGRAM, LIMITED, and is, 
therefore, amongst our original readers and 
supporters, and we feel sure that many of 
our other readers will be glad to have the 
accompanying reproduction of his portrait. 
With the exception of making the exposure, 
the portrait is Mr. Teasdale's own work. 


“The Waning Moon’? reproduced 
on page 179, is selected from a small series 
of very attractive photographic pictures 
published by Thomas Illingworth & Co., 
Soho-street, London, W. The pair, of 
which this is one, are carbon prints from 
negatives of Mr.Price,recently of Yarmouth, 
and nothing more suitable for wall-decora- 
tion could well be chosen. We believe that 
Illingworth & Co. are prepared to place оп 
the market other suitable subjects, and 
photographers may be sure that full justice 
will be done to their work by the fine 
carbon printing of the firm. WASHINGTON TEASDALE, F.R.A.S., &C. 


The Current Number of Knowledge is even more photographic than usual. Its 
supplement is a fine collotype plate of Nebula, with a description by Isaac Roberts, D.Sc., 
and its two principal articles are one on the recent eclipse by E. Walter Maunder, F.R.A.S., 
with two illustrations, and one by Н. Snowden Ward, entitled ** Nature's Finer Forces," and 
dealing with the recent work of Dr. W. J. Russell. 


The Gum-Bichromate process, by W. J. Warren, price 1/- nett; (London :—lliffe 
and Son) А very good hand-book to the bi-gum process which has been of late so very 
much in evidence. The whole process is thoroughly discussed; choice of paper, brushes for 
coating, pigments and vehicles, methods and manipulation, are all dealt with in turn. Mr. 
Warren gives the experiences of R. Demachy, Philip von Schoeller, and others, in addition 
to his own, and the book is illustrated by reproductions of several gum-bichromate prints. 


The Year-book of Photography and Amateur's Guide is again issued—a great big 
book, full of useful and varied matter. The editor, E. J. Wall, F.R.P.S., commences with 
some forty pages on photographic chemicals, with the standard formula for their use and all 
necessary facts about them. John A. Randall has twenty-seven pages on “Portraiture in 
Rooms," followed by C. Welborne Piper with twenty-eight pages on ''Hand-or-Stand 
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‘ve t. Calefas.%es Section II the ‘ Holiday Guide," compiled by the editor, gives over a hundred 
© e pageto Brief particulars of several hundreds of photographable places. Section III deals 
very fully with the “Lantern and Lantern Work” and is written by R. Child Bayley. 
Section IV is a collection of tables, formule, ‘ wrinkles” and recipes, while Section V 
describes and illustrates the great variety of apparatus introduced during the past year. 
There are a great number of collotype and half-tone illustrations, and altogether the book 
is wonderfully good value. 


Two Booklets on “The Choice and Use of Lenses” have just been issued by J. Н. Dall- 
meyer Limited. One is a little pocket booklet of twelve pages and cover, giving particulars in 
brief, simple language, of the Stigmatic lens and its various uses. The other, which is sold at 
one shilling, and is illustrated by four prints on Wellington & Ward's bromide paper, made by 
their new machine printing method, is entitled **A Simple Guide to the choice of a Photo- 
graphic Lens." It is written by T. К. Dallmeyer, F.R.A.S., etc., and embodies the remarks 
contained in that gentleman’s address on “ The Points of a Lens," given at the Photographic 
Convention, at Yarmouth, last year. The principal feature of this little book is its series of 
diagrams, which show in graphic form many of the facts with regard to a lens that are some- 
times slightly difficult of comprehension. In addition to this there is a good test object for 
astigmatism, which is perforated for detaching from the book. The information and the advice 
should make this publication very valuable to all lens users. 


Our Supplement this month has several points of special interest. Not only is it a 
bromide print from a negative by a worker so well known as J. B. B. Wellington, but it has the 
further interest of being one of the earliest published examples of bromide printing by the 
recently erected machinery of Wellington & Ward. The machinery in question has been 
entirely designed and constructed by Mr. Ward, who is a clever mechanic, and it carries out 
the whole work of printing, developing, fixing, and washing, in a most satisfactory manner. 
The prints supplied this month are on two different kinds of paper—one a rough surface tinted 
bromide, which is, we think, well worthy of more attention than it has received from photo- 
graphic workers—the other is a white Whatman drawing paper, and represents one of the large 
and very useful series of rough faced papers manufactured by Wellington & Ward. 

Such a process is truly wonderful, and it looks as if pure photography was to compete, and 
compete very successfully, with the photo- mechanical processes of collotype and Woodburytype. 
Yard after yard; mile after mile, if necessary; the raw paper is wound trom its great reel, and 
passes through the silver trough of emulsion. Thence, in the darkness that is but faintly 
illumined by the red-lamp glimmer, it passes over a series of rollers to the roof of the room, 
where it hangs itself, automatically, to a series of rods on a wonderful self-acting railway, and 
so, in numberless festoons, from roof to floor moves slowly, almost imperceptibly, around the 
room and over the steam pipes. When sufficiently dry, it is wound upon another great reel, 
and is then ready to ро to Һе printing room. There, in a glimmer slightly less dull and more 
yellow than is found in the coating-room, it passes through a printing machine in which, with 
clockwork regularity, the exposure is made. Thence, by the same silent, mechanical force it is 
drawn through a series of trays, developing, fixing, and washing, until miles of the paper, with 
thousands upon thousands of prints are ready to be cut up for book illustration or what not. 


The Barnet Book of Photography, price t/-; post free 1/5 (Barnet: Elliott & Son), 
is a most difficult book to review, since it falls into no ordinary category. In the first place it 
must be considered as an advertisement, since the cost of such a book is much higher than the 
selling price. yet its contents do not deal with the manufactures of its publishers, and there is 
only one page of advertisement. It must be considered as a handbook or instruction book; 
yet there is no particular plan running through the selection of its articles. It must be con- 
sidered as an illustrated (a very well illustrated) book, yet the illustrations have no connection 
with tne matter, nor, so far as any indication goes, with the manufactures of the publishers. 
It is fair to assume that the well-known workers whose pictures are reproduced, are all friends 
and customers of Elliott & Son; but there is no intimation that the pictures are ** made on 
Barnet plates." Altogether the book is curious—unique — but sure to be highly valued by those 
who become its purchasers. The articles are on “Alpine Photography," by Captain Abney; 
“Negative Making," by C. Н. Bothamley; “Lenses,” by Chapman Jones; “ Portraiture,” by 
Harold Baker; ‘ Pictorial Photography," by A. Horsley Hinton; ‘Architectural Photography," 
by John H. Avery; “The Hand Camera," by W. Thomas; “Lantern Slides," by Andrew 
Pringle; “Enlargements,” by John A. Hodges; “Р.О. Р.,” by the Rev. Е. C. Lambert; 
‘*Platinotype Printing," by A. Horsley Hinton; “Contact Printing on Bromide Paper," by 
W. Ethelbert Henry; “The Gum-bichromate Process," by James Packham; an unsigned 
‘Introduction to Carbon Printing”; and ** The Carbon Process," by Thomas S. Skelton. The 
illustrations are after Karl Greger, Captain Abney (2), A. Horsley Hinton, Harold Baker, 
Alex. Keighley, W. Thomas (2), W. J. Warren, T. Lee Syms, and J. W. Wade. 

Such lists are sufficient guarantee that as a practical hand-book and reference-book the 
Barnet book is abundantly worth the shilling that is asked for it; and when we further state 
that the book consists of 287 pages, well printed on heavy paper, with an immense number of 
diagrams and other incidental illustrations, and is bound in cloth, bevelled boards, nothing 
more should be needed to induce the photographer to slip round to the nearest dealer with 
shilling in hand, for the best-value book on photography that has yet been published. 
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Expert Approval. — Мг. Frederick 
Н. Evans writes, re our last issue: “The 
Photogram article is delightful, and the 
full-page quite fine. I’m grateful, for once 
in my life, to a magazine!" Approval 
from such a source is well worth having. 


Nature's Decoration. — From the 
quaint old fishing town of Tollesbury, Dr. 
Wm. Mawer sends us two interesting 
records of the curiously decorative work of 
serpulz and barnacles. The two ancient 
pieces of pottery which he has photographed 
have come up with dredges, and have lain 
for many hundreds of years beneath the 
waves. Unfortunately, in the case of the 
jug, the barnacles were scraped off before it 
was brought to the photographer, but even 
the marks they have left are very curiously 
decorative. All round our shores where 
there is fishing in estuaries, great numbers 
of similar antiquarian objects must come to 
hand, and the recording of them by photo- 
graphy is decidedly to be commended and 
encouraged. Any of our readers who would 
commence by looking out for such things, 
and who would show the photograms when 
they had made them, would soon find that 
all local treasure trove would be brought to 
them for inspection. 


This Corner is an attempt to fill an often 
expressed want, by providing a small section 
of the magazine where diffident readers may 
feel that they can approach their fellow- 
readers, and where, also, we can ask for their 
advice and an expression of their wishes. 


NATURE'S DECORATION. BY DR. MAWER. 


Friendly Comments.—The supple- 
ment to our April issue was very warmly 
spoken of by many readers. The Croydon 
Advertiser called it **a delicate and poetic 
picture," and The Kendal Mercury called 
it “а charming collotype supplement." 
Equally appreciative comments greeted the 
May supplement, and a reader says:— 
“Your supplements during the past few 
months have been truly charming; could 
you not arrange to supply cut-out mounts 
and frames for them ? They are well worth 
framing, and the cost would be so very 
low if you arranged for mounts and frames 
in wholesale quantities instead of each of 
us buying single ones." We will think 
over this suggestion, and will gladly hear 
from other readers about it. 


An Index of Standard Photo- 
grams.—This work is progressing, and 
promises to assume larger and even more 
useful proportions than we had at first 
anticipated. The amount of good photo- 
graphic work which is available for sale 
and reproduction purposes, and yet which 
is practically unknown to the collectors 
and to the art editors who would be 


NATURE'S DECORATION. BY DR. MAWER. anxious to use and pay well for it, seems 


very large indeed. We are pleased to 


have the support ot some or the largest publishers, who consider that an index to the most 
important published photograms will be invaluable, and we are especially gratified with 
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the approval of the Photographers’ Copyright Union, the secretary of which writes:—‘ The 
Committee desire me to say that they consider it a very worthy and comprehensive scheme." 

The Autotype Co. say : —“ In our opinion such an index would be of great utility. . . . 
The work, in short, should prove of the greatest advantage both to photographers and book 
publishers." We are anxious to have particulars from every photographer in the English- 
speaking world who has even a few subjects which are likely to be of interest to collectors or 
to art editors, illustrators, and lecturers. A little pamphlet, setting forth all particulars of the 
index, and convenient forms for giving particulars of available subjects, will be gladly sent to 
any photographer on application. 


Addresses of Manufacturers.—Mallia & Co., writing from Malta, ask us to always 
give the addresses of manufacturers whose goods, catalogues, etc., are mentioned in our 
columns. In our anxiety to save as much space as possible we have always omitted these 
when the firms were well known or were advertising in our pages. We will, however, 
attempt to give addresses a little more generally wherever there seems to be an advantage in 
doing so. It does seem, however, rather a waste of space to give the addresses of firms who 
ought to be absolutely household names to everyone. 
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IN THE FAMINE DISTRICT. BY R. N. COGHLAN. 


A very melancholy interest attaches to a large series of pictures submitted to us by 
R. N. Coghlan, who has just returned from service in connection with the plague outbreak in 
India. Although these pictures illustrate no technical points, their general interest is our 
excuse for reproducing one of them on this page. Near the door of the house, and also over 
both sides of the doorway on the right of the picture, will be noted a number of circles 
enclosing crosses. These signs indicate the поне of deaths from plague іп the houses. 
The view in question is in Karachi Old Town, and is in one of the very worst quarters. Other 
rints from the same series show as many as eleven death marks beside the door of a single 
ouse. 


The charming child-portraits used as incidental illustrations on pages 177 and 189, 
are from the studio of Geo. Pendry, of Nottingham, a gentleman whose work is marked by 
great skill and versatility. In photo-ceramics, as well as in ordinary photography he has 
achieved great success. The originals from which our two selections are reproduced are in 
carbon on imitation ivory, a very attractive style of portrait. 


Hydrographic Photograms Wanted.—F.H. Newell, the hydrographer to the United 
States Geological Survey, Washington, D.C., U.S.A., writes us that he is making a collection 
of photograms of hydraulic works, both in the United States and in other countries. These 
include photograms of dams, canals, dykes, and other structures connected with the industrial 
ч of water. Mr. Newell will be glad to hear of anyone who can assist him in this 
collection. 
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notice, should state distinctly whether, and when, they wish 
it returned. We specially request that all articles which are 
not too bulky, be deposited in our public Reading-room for at 
least six weeks from date of issue of the magasine in which 
they are noticed. 


Trade was never better than at present, and 
good novelties are so numerous that very many 
notices are unavoidably held over to next month. 


When Writing to firms whose goods are noticed or 
advertised, please mention The /"hotogram. 


W. P. Buchanan's Annual Entertainment to his 
employees and friends, was this year entitled. Kodak- 
Salmagundi, and was given in St. George's Hall, Philadelphia. 


The Rotary Photographic Co. is registered with a 
capital of £30,000 in {10 shares. to carry on primarily the 
business of photographic printing by machinery (photo- 
graphy by the mile). The offices of the Company are at 
ro and тї Austin Friars, London, Е.С. 


Three Prizes were recently offered for rhyming couplets, 
of which one line was “ Lonsdale's cameras are practical 
cameras." These prizes have just been awarded to, ist. Н. 
Bryant of Slough. Bucks; 2nd. R. Patterson, Hillhead, 
Glasgow ; and 3rd. W. Jarrett, of Walsall. 


The Kalos Pocket Camera, for which the sole whole- 
sale agents are the London Photographic Supply Co., 
134 Borough, S.E., is one of the most attractive cameras 
yet offered for the 
amateur. It is made 
entirely (save the lens 
and finders) of metal 
and leather ; takes 
plates of зі in. by 21 in. 
(half a quarter plate) 
and folds into almost 
i nothing, in the simplest 
possible way. Its size when folded is 3$ in. square, by one 
inch at the thickest part; and this includes one dark slide. 
Every detail bears evi- 
dence of careful thought 
and each bit of work- 
o ais 2 seems excel- 
lent. he lens is a 
doublet, the finders are 
the Kalos patent, givin 
brilliant, non-inverted, 
identical image, and 
the shutter is a simple 
“ ever -set pattern, 
giving time or in- 
stantaneous exposures. 
Finally, the price of 
this capital camera is only £2 10s. 


Stand No. 44 at the Portman Rooms’ Show was occupied 
by Lambert Matthews' patent portable lantern which 
attracted a good deal of attention from the trade. Our 
contemporary Photography had a handsome exhibit of books 
and a special issue of Photography dealing with the 
Exhibitions. 


The Troubles of Roll Film Development can be easily 
obviated by the use of the Leviathan transparent film holder. 
Itis made of celluloid, with a turnover edge, to hold two 
exposures of aroll film together. The price is dependent 
upon the size. For instance, the Pocket Kodak size retails 
at 4d., while the holder for 5 by 4 in. retails at 1/-. 


The Crown Cameras to which we have previously 
referred as the very cheapest of photographic outfits, are now 
made complete with a double instead of a single dark slide. 
It may be remembered that this Crown outfit, retailing at 
5/-, includes a 1-plate hand camera with finders, dark-slide, 
etc., printing-frame, dry plate, and developing, toning, and 
fixing requisites, in their necessary bottles. The whole is 
enclosed in a waterproof carrying-case. 
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Increasing Business has compelled the Stereoscopic 
Co., to take additional warehouse space behind its Regent- 
street premises, and also to open new dark-rooms at its 
Glasshouse-street place, to enable the developing and 
printing of customers’ exposures to be promptly carried 
out. The Company is about to introduce its well-known 
Binocular camera with the advantage of a full-size finder 
and daylight changing. Their twin-lens camera has also 
been adapted to daylight charging. 


The Rathenower Lenses made in the well-known and 
old-established factory founded by Emil Busch, are very well 
worth the attention of all manufacturers of cameras and 
photographic outfits, and also of dealers who have a trade 
for fairly cheap lenses. The really fine work roses by 
the үө, бунун ай factory is not to be confounded with some 
of the cheap and ve nasty optical work produced in large 
quantities on the Continent, for although the wholesale 
prices are very low, the whole of the apparatus is very well 
designed, even down to the smallest detail, and the "Itting 
and finish are all that can well be desired. The London 
agent is Henry Purser, 33 Hatton-garden, W.C , who will 
be glad to send lists and particulars to the trade only. 


Mirta im ve Film Photography is the title of a 
very well produced and very interesting little booklet issued 
by David Allan, of Whitfield-street, London, W.C., and 
giving particulars of the new 

Creel hand camera, together 

with eight creelograms made | ; 3 
by F.R.C. Ап excellent little | 
book of instruction will be 

sent to anyone applying for it, 

and most dealers can show 

the “Creel” camera—one of 

the best. We hope to give a | 
fully illustrated description | 
next month. 


The Cuban War and the 
disaster to the ‘‘ Maine," are 
well illustrated by a set of 
lantern slides just issued by 
Riley Bros., of Bradford and 
New York. They include such 
thoroughly good subjects as 
the burying of the sailors 
killed in the Maine, with 
General Lee, Captain Sigsbee 
and others shown in the 
group. There are, also, scenes 
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of the fighting between 4 
Spanish troops and the rebels, daniel 
portraits of the rebel leaders, 5; 7 


and some of the Spanish 
generals, and other subjects 
which mahe up a very in- 
teresting collection. 


The Patent Plate Holder 
of the Thornton - Pickard in, d ; 
Company has one special and ee " 
very interesting feature which CREELOGRAM. BY F.R.C. 
is quite new, and which was 
shown at the recent exhibi- 
tions. Thisis an improved light trap for the shutter. In this 
“ American " form of plate holder it is usual to have a spring 
trap, through which it is possible to obtain a certain amount 
of fogging 1f the shutter is returned corner first. With the 
new Thornton-Pickard holder the shutter is of aluminium, 
and the trap is made of velvet in two alternate Strips, one at 
each side of the inside of the opening. This again, is not 
new, but there has been a difficulty in using velvet, because 
the constant pressure of the shutter caused the pile to 
eventually become flat, and, there- 
fore, practically useless. As the 
Thornton - Pickard shutter is of 
metal, it is possible to bend it into 
a couple of ridges, so that when it 
is in place the pile of the velvet is 
able to press upward, filling these 
idges, and thus standing in its 
normal position it is preserved from wear. Our little sketch, 
though very diagrammatic, will explain the idea. 


Johnson & Sons had decidedly the most attractive 
exhibit at the Portman Rooms Show, and must have gone to 
enormous expense in its preparation. It consisted of four 
great evaporating pans fixed in glass and electrically lighted, 
and containing respectively, nitrate of silver, chloroplatinite 
of potassium, bromide of gold, and chloride of gold. The 
actual value of the chemical products thus shown was about 
£2,000, and every one of the pans was interesting because of 
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the beauty and perfection of the crystallisation. This was 
road the case with the nitrate of silver, in which there 
was one fine crystal quite eight inches long, amongst masses 
of others of half this size or thereabouts. As indicating the 
old-established nature of the business, it was interesting to 
note a couple of copper ranges used in the assay room from 
1777 to 1855. 

The эс АЫ. йв е the thoroughly scientific exposure 
calculator of Hurter and Driffield, has been materially 
improved this year by a modification of design, which makes 
it very much more compact than the earlier form. The 
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THE SPECO NUMOCES OF MARIONS PLATES AND FILES 
WORK CORRECTLY WITH THIS (INSTRUBENT 


illustration fairly shows the modern pattern, the size of 
which is 4 by з by 3 in., and explains how the saving of space 
is made, by adopting a flat card instead of a roller for the 
light scale. This instrument is the logical outcome of the 
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Hurter & Driffield investigations on the speed of plates, 
and is of undoubted value in increasing the certainty and 
accuracy of photographic exposure. It is sold by Marion 
and Co., who have done so much to secure the practical 
recognition of the valuable work of Hurter & Drifheld, and 
who have long indicated the sensitiveness of all their plates 
by the H. & D. system. 


өне a Number of novelties by W. Tylar were held 
back for first exhibition at Portman Rooms, and have since 
reached us. One of the most useful amongst them is the 
triple slide holder, of which an illustration is given. This 
is a waterproof case for holding three double dark slides, 
with an extra space at the tack for prints, memorandum 
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book or small focussing cloth. In the front is a white matt- 
surface washable tablet, оп which may be recorded particulars 
of the exposures, and in each partition is a tape which 
enables the slide to be easily pulled out. A pencil and pencil 
holder is included, and altogether this makes an excellent 
сон for dark slides, either in the camera case or in the 

older alone. It sells at 2/9, 1-plate ; 4/6, 4-plate ; 6/6, whole- 
plate. The rollable film spool case, of which we also give an 
ilustration, is intended to contain rolled films on their 
spools, and will take any size, from Pocket Kodak films to 
those of 5in. wide. A metal cutting edge is provided at the 
front of the lid, so that it is easy to detach one or two 
exposures, by simply көрү neo out and tearing them 
against the cutting edge. The price of this is 2/6. А tap 
filter is one of Mr. Tylar's old specialties, but one that he has 
this year very greatly (proved. The new pattern is massive 
and very workmanlike as compared with the old, and is ve 
largely adjustable, as will be seen from the illustration. It 
easily takes to pieces, so that the rubber can be replaced, 
and also for cleaning, which is best done, up to a certain 
point, by simply reversing the charcoal chamber, and letting 
water at full pressure run through for a little while. When 
the charcoal becomes too foul for further use, it can very 
easily be replaced with new by anyone. This filter for taps 
of 4-inch bore, costs 3/-; j-inch bore, 4/-. *'Photomaize, 
the amazing sticker," is another of Tylar's new lines, and is 
a very good photographic paste, in large 6d. and 1/- bottles. 
A new print trimming guage selling at 1/-for prints up to 
half-plate, and at 2/- for prints up to 12 by 10 in., is sure to 
be greatly appreciated.  '' Alladin's lamp," is the first 
acetylene generator we have seen which will really fit into 
any full size optical lantern. It is very strong and compact, 
perfectly self-acting, takes about four ounces of carbide, and 
makes sufficent gas to keep one burner going for two hours. 
Its price is 27/6. The Magnesium Ribbon Meter, a 1/6 line, 
which takes a long roll of magnesium ribbon or wire, keeps it 
well protected from the air, and allows it to be drawn out 
and measured quite easily, is another of the little items sure 
to be popular. Another capital article is the transparent 
ball level, in which a small steel ball works between two 

lates of glass instead of as in the older form, on a metal 
bs. The modification enables the level to be fixed over 
the finder of a hand camera, so that levelling and composing 
the view are one operation. The Pyramid lamp 
which we mentioned about a year ug as a very 
handy travelling convenience, since it collapses 

after the fashion of camera bellows, is now 
made without any provision for oil or other 
fuel, and simply as a cover to go over night light 
or candle. In this form it costs 2/-. 


H. O. Drake informs us that he has just 
opened a business at 35 Heath-street, Hamp- 
stead, N.W., for the supply of almost all photo- 

aphic, optical, mathematical, scientific, survey- 
ing, and kindred instruments and materials. The 


North of London has always been singularly neglected 
as compared with the South in the matter of active and 
enterprising dealers in photographic materials, and there 
should, therefore, be an exceedingly good opening in 
Hampstead. Mr. Drake has had a long experience of 
hotographic materials, as he was for many years with 
К. W. Thomas & Co. previous to their closing their retail 
business, and latterly with W. Butcher & Son. 


The Blackfriars Company has still further increased 
its series of portable dark-rocms, developing cabinets, dark 
tents, portable studios, etc., and its very complete catalogue 
of this class of gocds just issued is quite timely. A special 
item is the “ National" photographic laboratory and dark- 
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room, which is specially recommended for photographic 
societies and for travellers. The whole packs into a strong 
wooden trunk, metal-bound at corners and edges, and 
provided with two stout luggage straps; and the makers 
state that they have every confidence in recommending it 
even for tropical climates, and that no fear need be felt about 
trusting this outfit, containing its solutions, measures, dishes, 
etc, to the tender mercies of the railway or steamboat 
porters. 


Photographic Coloring was very much in evidence at 
the Portman Rooms Exhibition. In addition to the large 
space occupied by Radiotint, in which two ladies were ever 
happy to demonstrate the method and to take orders for 
large size coloring outfits, consisting of three colors and one 
transparent medium, and selling at £1 1s., there were several 
other versions of the same or similar methods. Levi 
Jones & Co., offered Chromolia, a set containing six colors 
and one medium for 1/6. Leviathan had the Leviathan 
colors in similar style and at the same prices, while W. 
Tylar had, also, a somewhat similar line. 


A MOUNTAIN VIEW. 


including some of the latest lines of Lancaster & Son, os 
E. & T. Underwood, and of one or two other Provincial 
manufacturers. They had a good staff of attendants in 
charge, and, we believe, found the Exhibition very satis- 
factory. 

The Bausch & Lomb Ray-Filter was described ina 
recent issue, and we are pleased to be able to reproduce on 
this page an example of work done by its assistance. It will 
be seen that the nearer mountains, the distant mountains, 
and the delicate distant clouds, are all well rendered. 


““ We are coining money with the duplex patent photo 
machine." Such is the report of two firms of seaside photo- 
graphers who were represented at the opening of the Crystal 
Palace Exhibition, and who there saw the latest of Nievsky's 
semi-automatic machines for working ferrotype dry plates. 
Certainly, at the Palace the machines have done wonderful 
business since the opening day, when they were first shown, 
and when the sitters included Dus Crawford, Colonel Water- 
house, J. Wilson Swan, F.R.S., our own editors, and many 
of the notables of the R.P.S. The machine is a very great) 
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BY H. E. MURDOCK, 


Made with the Bausch & Lomb Bichromate Ray-Filter. 


Amongst the Arrangements at the Portman Rooms 
Exhibition, which were made too late for notice in our 
special issue last month, was the demonstration of Radio- 
graphy by Harry W. Cox, who found a great number of 
people ready to crowd into the ''Ever-ready " dark-room 
which he had provided as a place wherein they could see the 
shadows of their bones on the fluorescent screen. 
J. Lancaster & Son, of Birmingham, provided a surprise at 
the last minute, for they failed to occupy their stand with 
apparatus, instead of which they had it prettily decorated 
with palms and other greenhouse plants, surrounding a large 
notice to the effect that their business during the past month 
or two had been so great that it was quite impossible for 
them to attend the exhibition, but that their goods could be 
seen at the stand of Benetfink & Co. Although Benetfink 
and Co., had no intention of exhibiting until the very last 
moment when Lancaster & Son found it impossible to be 
present, they made an extremely good show of apparatus, 
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improvement upon the older one, in which three rubber 
bulbs were used for holding the developer, etc.; and with a 
little care an operator can make forty or fifty sittings an hour 
if he has the succession of sitters and an assistant to frame 
the resulting portraits and to take the money. The exposure 
in a fair out-door light, at three to four o'clock in May, is 
four seconds, and the development, which is Gontiulled. by 
time, according to the temperature, is very quick. A good 
operator can have one positive drying. one washing, one 
fixing, onc developing, and one рога, at the same time, 
and we have met an actual case in which one operator, with- 
out an assistant, has completed, framed, and taken the money 
for 160 portraits in an afternoon, The whole work is simple 
and certain: the sitter can be focussed, the exposure is 
perfectly controllable, and so are all the other very simple 
operations. The machine is small, light, and handsome, has 
a substantial tripod stand, needs only about forty ounces 
of liquid, almost the whole of which is water, and it makes 
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pictures 24 by 2in. There can be little doubt of its entirely 
superseding the dark tents and barrows of the seaside and 
park-gate photographers, and its working will be gladly 
shown by The Duplex Photo Co., 2 Avenuc-road, Hammer- 
smith, London, W. 


The Warwick Dry Plates are now well established on 
the English market, and our experience with them has been 
very satisfactory. The special advantages claimed for them 
are several in number; they are fast enough for hand-camera 
work, and yet allow considerable latitude in time exposures, 
while they are brilliant and not liable to fog. They are so 
thickly coated that, for general work, they give better results 
than thinner plates, even if backed. The plates are, how- 
ever. supplied backed to order in six sizes: } plate to 15 by 12. 
We used the developer recommended, as follows:— 


PvRo-SopA DEVELOPER, No. I. 


Pyrogallic acid. - - - - - 102. 
itric acid - - - - - - 20 drops. 
Water - - - - - - - Booz. 
Pyro Sopa DEVELOPER, No. 2. 
Sulphite of Soda - - - - - 1002. 
Carbonate of Soda (Crystals)  - - goz. 
Water - - - - - 80 02. 


Add the acid to the water before dissolving the pyro. 


For correct exposure use equal parts of No. t and No. 2. For 
under exposure use more No. 2. For over exposure, use 
more No. 1, or add a few drops of ro per cent. Bromide 
Potassium Solution. For correct exposure no Bromide is 
necessary. Fixing Solution: Hypo t lb., water ҷо oz. The 
plates are of only one speed. They are sold in English and 
Continental sizes, the former selling from 1/- per dozen, 4 

by 31 size, to 144/- per dozen, 36 by 28 size. The Continenta 
sizes sell from 1/8 per dozen, 9 by 12 centimetres, up to 55/-, 
50 by 60 centimetres. The backed plates are, of course, sold 
ata slightly advanced price. The makers are the Warwick 
Dry Plate Co., England. We have not yet been able to try 
them in a hand camera, but can see by our present tests that 
they will be exceedingly useful. Our usual pyro developer 
somewhat varies from that of the makers, and we do not 
approve of such a strong fixing bath, preferring a twenty 
per cent. solution as a rule. The pyro solution seems, on 
the contrary, very weak for ordinary plates, but with the 
Warwicks works very well. 

" Three prizes monthly (£20, Сто and £5) are given for the 
best work on Warwick plates, and the demand for the plates 
has been so great that ever since its establishment the 
factory has been on full strain to fill orders. 


CATALOGUES 


THe catalogue “ Des Paysages Suisse" is a guide to a 
great number of views published by Le Comptoir de Photo- 
typie, Neuchatel. Copies of the catalogue will be sent on 
application to anyone enclosing stamps to the value of 
twopence. | 

А кем French edition of the Thornton-Pickard catalogue 
has just been issued. and those of our readers who prefer 
their price list in the French language, or who have French 
friends who would be interested in such a work, should send 
for a copy. 

Max Кон, of Chemnitz, sends two new catalogues of 
radiographic apparatus as specially applied to surgical uses. 
Every section of the apparatus needed, from batteries and 
switchboards to special observation tables and radioscopes, 
is manufactured by this gentleman. | 

Тнв catalogue of medical, surgical, and other books just 
issued by the Rebman Publishing Co., 11 Adam-street, 
Strand, W.C., is particularly interesting to our readers 
because of its particulars of books on radiography, and of 
“ The Archives of the Rontgen Ray." | 

THE complete catalogue and guide issued by George 
Mason & Co. is well brought up-to-date in its edition just 
ready. Its 42» pages contain not only an unusually complete 
series of particulars of photographic apparatus and materials, 
but also some interesting articles in the way of instructions 
for the working of various processes, formula, etc. 

J. Lizars’ supplementary апа general catalogue of photo- 
graphic, optical, and scientific instruments, contains 
particulars of a great variety of apparatus and materials for 
photography. including several inventions from Mr. Lizars 
own specifications and designs. At the end of the book is a 
series of useful tables and of simple instructions for carbon 
printing, platinotype, burnishing, the use of cloud negatives, 
mounting prints in optical contact, etc., etc. 

AN illustrated list of the best Lumiére films, from 
Maguire & Baucus. Londou and New York, gives brief 
descriptions of most of them, and reproductions of a con- 
siderable number. It most decidedly should be in the hands 
of every kinetographic worker. The variety of subjects is 
enormous. and includes very many made-up scenes from 
history. comic subjects, etc., as well as the scenes of actual 
everyday life from almost all parts of the world. 
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Exhibition at Portnan Rooms. 
To the Editors: Tug PHOTOGRAM, 


DeaR Sır AND МАрАМ,—Оп Wednesday, April 27th, the 
exhibitors at the above exhibition had a very pleasant 
meeting together, including supper, which was well catered 
for. Several speeches were made, and every manufacturer 
and dealer present appeared to be on the best of terms. 
After the usual toasts had been proposed, a very pleasant 
incident occurred—a presentation being made, on behalf of 
the exhibitors, of a very beautiful gold watch to the worthy 
secretary, Mr. Arthur C. Brookes, as a token of their 
appreciation of his efforts in organising the exhibition. One 
and all of the exhibitors expressed themselves as perfectly 
satisfied with the success of the exhibition. and they were 
pleased that their appreciation had taken definite form.— 

"ours faithfully, F. О. Scorr. 


Internatíonal Copyright, 


From a letter from the President of the Photographers' 
Copyright League of America, we extract the following :— 
" Regarding the subject of International Copyright, I feel 
exactly as you do. Piracy is piracy, whether practised on 
one side of the water or on the other, and 1 am sure the 
American League will join the English Union in any 
measure which will result in doing away with the-evil, and 
which will give us all a fair measure of protection in our 
work. lappreciate the ditficulties in the way of pushing a 
missionary job of this kind, and fully agree with vou that 
such laws as we want cannot be put through in double-quick 
time. On this side of the water we are not yet through with 
our fight against the iniquitous legislation recently proposed 
by the newspapers, and until that is over—and also our war 
with Spain —I think the time to introduce such laws as will 
cause English and American pictures to be respected in 
either country, will scarcely be favorable. In the mean- 
time, if the English Union will send me its ideas on the 
subject, I will be most happy to push the matter all I 
can."—Yours, &c., B. J. Елік. 


EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


Articles and other communications intended for the whole 
series of magazines should be addressed to the chief office, 
6 Farringdon-avenue, London, E.C., England. 

Communications forthe American section of The American 
Photogram should be addressed to the Editor, 41 and 43 
Marion-street, Brooklyn, N.Y., U.S.A. 


The ** Process Photogram *' records all the progress 
of, and gives all the news of interest to, the photo- 
mechanical craft, in addition to the whole of the matter and 
illustrations appearing in The Photogram. As the principal 
advances in photography are, at present, on photo- 
mechanical lines, The Process Photogram is a necessity to 
the photo,zrapher who wishes to be thoroughly informed. 

Price 6d.; post free, 8d. To order only, from Dealers 
and Newsagents. 
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PEST ET TET TET TE TE TEE LTT TT ET 
SENTIMENT, THE HAND CAMERA, 
AND THE STEREOSCOPE. 


By A. Е. CoLBoRNE. 


ow that Nature 15 in all her summer glory, the pale people of the towns 
{һгоп to the country-side for the sight of leat and flower. The 
sunshine lures us forth, and few there are who see a stream rippling 
with points of light, banks with verdure clad, villages bowered in 
trees, and cattle grazing in the meadows, who would not desire to pictorially 
record a sight or scene among so much that is pleasing. When we leave the 
valley of our enchantment we may vow to hold it a sweet recollection, but 
the mere memory unaided is soon blurred by the sterner views of life. To 
this sentimental wish for an aid to memory is due the wonderful popularity 
of the hand-camera as a tourist companion. A holiday is incomplete without 
some such photographic outfit. In a tour where new scenes continually 
bewilder and charm with their beauty, one feels an added satisfaction in 
making an exposure or two before each scene is left behind. What a pleasurc 
to develop, if a reasonable care has been exercised and all has gone well. 
The prints thereafter made are valuable to oneself and interesting to one's 
friends. "There is probably some pleasant personal history attached to each, 
and the pictures are supplemented by the narration. 

Now, the most fascinating hand-camera work is undoubtedly stereoscopic. 
The cost of the outfit, as compared with that of an ordinary hand-camera, is 
little more than the value of the extra lens. The making of the slides is in 
nowise troublesome or difficult. The solid appearance of pictures stereo- 
scopically considered is a source of considerable pleasure to oneself and 
friends. There is a realism about such pictures that is lacking in ordinary 
photograms. Snap-shots of friends, who are with us on some of our 
jaunts, may occupy the foreground of the picture upon occasion. It may be 
pleasant to look back anon, through the medium of the stereoscope, and see 
them again ‘like life” in some scenes that were brightest. 

The family album invariably completes the introduction of new friends to 
one's home; place the stereoscope in their hands, and present them with 
your own slides, in which friends figure or some familiar scenes occur, and 
they will quickly forget the restraint incidental to raw acquaintance. The 
inspection of an album is a somewhat decorous proceeding. ‘The stereoscope, 
on the contrary, quickly breaks the social ice. 

Should a single picture be desired, it is easy to make the stereoscopic 
camera serve your turn, but a single lens camera cannot do stereo work. 
Many stereoscopic hand instruments are made so that the two pictures may 
be obtained on a half.plate, or one only by the removal of the division and 
covering a lens.  Stereoscopic hand-cameras are, therefore, seen to be 
accommodating, and there is thé added fascination of being able to produce 
pictures for the stereoscope finished as lantern-slides. 
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CONVENTION NOTES. 


ONVENTIONERS Who visit Glasgow for the first time will find themselves 
in a busy, go-ahead city, whose sons are not ashamed to confess, by 
deed, if not by word, that money-making is, outwardly at least, their 
chief concern. Commercially, and in point of population, Glasgow 

ranks as the second city in the kingdom, and but for its proximity to 
Edinburgh, which has been more richly dowered by nature and history, it 
would no doubt be more highly rated as a well-built, finely situated city. In 
these respects it has everything to gain by comparison with its English 
rivals. Unfortunately, its great extent, the advantage of its situation, and 
the beauty of its surroundings, are generally obscured by the pall of smoke 
which overhangs it. Happily, the factories are running light in July, 
as a rule, so that it is the most favorable month of all the year tor 
photographers. 

The Cathedral apart, Glasgow has few historical associations, and no 
monuments of ancient greatness. Its modern municipal institutions have 
won great praise from visitors, and not without reason. The casual visitor 
to Glasgow, who must content himself with gaining a general idea of its 
extent and character, finds the readiest means to that end at hand in the 
excellent tramway system, now under municipal control. Fifteen to twenty 
minutes suffices to carry the visitor from the centre of the city to any of the 
suburbs, and such is the frequency of the service and the lowness of the 
fares, that three or four hours riding on the deck seats of the cars, and 
the expenditure of less than half-a-crown, will convey a more vivid impression 
of the city than columns of description and scores of illustrations. Argyle- 
street and Jamaica-street is the most central starting point. If a selection 
of routes must be made, the Kelvinside, the Crosshill, the Parkhead, the 
Ibrox, and the Whiteinch, should at least be taken. The Kelvinside route 
includes the Great Western-road—the handsomest thoroughfare in Glasgow— 
the Botanic Gardens, the University, and. Kelvingrove Park. It also attords 
a splendid view of the city residences of Glasgow's merchant princes. ‘The 
Crosshill line terminates at Queen's-park, from the flagstaff of which the 
finest view of the city is to be obtained. Queen’s-park also contains 
numerous splendid trees, the remains of an ancient camp, and to the south 
it overlooks the district of Langside, where Queen Mary made her last 
ill-fated stand. The Parkhead journey will give a passing glimpse of East- 
end life, while the Ibrox route runs close to the south side of the harbour, 
skirting the new Prince's Dock, and the largest graving dock in the world. 
The stretch east and west from Parkhead to Whiteinch embraces the entire 
length of Argvle-street—the busiest highway in the city. 

A stroll along Sauchiehall-street, in which the Royal Art Galleries, where 
the Convention will meet, are situated, and down Buchanan-street, any 
afternoon between two and four o'clock, will prove as rich in interest as any 
of Dr. Johnson's historic walks down Fleet-street. Several fine street views 
will be discovered by those who use their eyes, but one which should not be 
missed is to be seen from the crest of the hill in St. Vincent-street, right 
opposite the Windsor Hotel, the head-quarters of the Convention. 

The Cathedral is the city's crowning glory. As it now stands it dates 
from the end of the 12th century—it was not finally completed till the 15th— 
and it is unrivalled in this country as an unmutilated example of Gothic 
architecture. It is reached bv car from George-square to High-street, which 
was the central thoroughfare of ancient Glasgow. ‘The best view of the 
exterior is to be had from the Necropolis which adjoins it. The Crypt must 
not be overlooked, as it is the gem of the cathedral, although its beauties are 
scarcely visible, owing to the painted windows. In this crypt the religious 
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WHERE THE CONVENTION IS GOING. 
From Photograms by A. Lindsay Miller and Mr. Watson. 
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service was held which Sir Walter Scott so graphically describes in the 
opening chapters of ** Rob Roy." 

The University, erected about thirty years ago to replace the historic 
structure which stood for centuries in the High-street, is one of the most 
successful of the late Sir Gilbert Scott’s designs. The leading features are 
the Tower and Bute Hall. The latter was the gift of the present Marquis of 
Bute, and cost over £40,000. Professor Young, the genial and quick-witted 
custodier, is always pleased to play the part of guide, philosopher, and friend. 
Attention should be given to the gateway, which, with slight alteration, 
reproduces the front of the Old College, as it stood in the High-street. The 
view from the top of the tower is adequate recompense for the labor involved 
in reaching the top, but if the climb be too arduous, a less extensive outlook 
may be obtained from Park-terrace on the neighboring eminence. 

The City Chambers, in George-square, are the great show building of the 
city. Erected at an all-round cost of nearly one million sterling, they are 


LOCH ARD AND BEN LOMOND. BY С. A. MORGAN, 


unrivalled as the head-quarters of a municipality; the loggia, the marble 
staircase, the noble banquetting hall, the suite of reception rooms, and the 
Council Hall having been executed in a style suggestive of the magnificence 
of the palaces in the ‘‘Arabian Nights." Special facilities are to be granted 
for visiting and photographing the splendid building. George-square is 
tastefully kept, and contains a few worthy specimens of the sculptor’s art. 
In the West End and on the south side of the city there are several notable 
examples of modern ecclesiastical architecture, while all the leading 
thoroughfares boast palatial structures, dedicated to business purposes, no 
money heing spared on the elaboration of their frontages. 

It is a trite saying with its rulers that Glasgow made the Clyde and that 
the Clyde made Glasgow. A century ago the river was little more than three 
feet deep at high water. The harbour, which can be visited up and down its 
entire length by means of the harbour steamers at the modest outlay of a 
penny each way, has over five miles of quayage, and is still extending. 
The Cluthas, as the penny steamers are called, ply every few minutes, and 
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afford a passing glimpse of many of the famous ship-building yards. Those 
members of the Convention who have the time at their disposal will receive 
a very cordial welcome at any of the leading public works, provided reasonable 
notice is given of the desire to pay a visit. 


Excursions. 


No official excursion has been arranged for Monday, but parties may be 
made up for Ayr and the Land of Burns. St. Enoch Station is the starting- 
point for this trip, and after leaving Glasgow the route lies through Paisley, 
and after a short run inland the coast is touched at Irvine. The line 


commands a good view of Arran and Ailsa Craig, the half-way house 


to Ireland. In Ayr itself, the Burns worshippers will pause at the 
Tam O'Shanter Inn, and the Two Brigs. The older one dates from 1250, 
and the newer from 1788. Brakes convey visitors to Burns’ Cottage, in 
which the Bard was born ; to Alloway Kirk, and the Auld Brig O'Doon. 
Tuesday's official excursion will be a most attractive outing, as it 
embraces a stretch of country ordinarily bevond the power of a tourist to 
compass in a single 
day. Nothing of 
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which Scotland achieved her liberty, lies distant a mile and more. Stirling 
is the first important point of interest, as round its castle centres the long 
and blood-stirring tale of Scotland’s brave stand for independence. Such is 
the wealth of historic tradition that a day would not exhaust it, even if 
scampered over in the most summary fashion. Sweeping round, the railway 
line passes the base of the Abbey Craig and Wallace Monument, and 
running along the foot of the Ochil Hills, touches Alloa, the Scottish 
Burton-on-Trent and Dunfermline. The latter’s one source of interest is 
its Abbey and the Palace ruins adjoining. The nave of the Abbey is one of 
the finest examples of solid Norman architecture in Scotland. Under the 
pulpit lie the remains of King Robert the Bruce, the hero of Bannockburn. 
From this stage all will be on the quz vive for that triumph of engineering, 
the Forth Bridge, at which a brief halt will be made. Readers of Stevenson’s 
works will be interested in learning that on the Edinburgh side, at Queen’s- 
ferry, lies the Hawes’ Inn, the starting-point of “ Kidnapped,” and, where 
also Sir Walter Scott laid the opening chapters of his masterpiece, ‘‘ The 
Antiquary." Skirting Lord Rosebery's lovely estate of Dalmeny, Edinburgh, 
the halting-place is reached in a short time. 
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Good fortune will attend those who are able to take the yachting excursion 
on Thursday ; it is a pleasant journey to Craigendoran. Passing Clydebank, 
with the great Thomson’s ship-yard and the * Singer” factory, Bowling, 
where the river comes again into view, Port Glasgow is reached, and here 
Dumbarton Castle comes into view. To the right Ben Lomond may be 
seen; and after clearing the Dalreach Tunnel, the broad estuary of the Clyde 
is not again obscured. At Craigendoran, one of the fast N. B. steamers will 
be in waiting for a short run up the Gareloch. Passing Helensburgh, 
where President Stuart has his home, Ardencaple Castle is seen on the right, 
and on the left is Rosneath Castle, but recently purchased by the Marquis ot 
Lorne from his ducal father. After exploring the Gareloch, the steamer will 
round Rosneath point, then hug the northern shore, steering for Hunter's 
Quay, the rendezvous of the Mudhook Yacht Club. 

The yachting season on the Clyde promises to be exceptionally brilliant 
this year, an unusually large number of new yachts of the larger types 
having recently been launched. The Mudhook races are always splendidly 
contested, and as the fleet spread their sails to the breeze, no one will 
question the proprietv of terming yachting a sport fit for kings. Being 
entirely at the disposal of the party, the steamer will follow the boats until 
the various classes settle down to their respective courses, when a bee-line 
will be steered for Rothesay, the capital of Bute. From sweet Rothesay Bay 
the steamer will thread its way through the far-famed Kvles of Bute, where 
every revolution of the paddle wheel reveals fresh loveliness. Bute will be 
circumnavigated, and as the steamer crosses the Firth, Arran will be passed 
on the right, Goatfell rearing its head proudly in the centre, while the 
* Cock of Arran" keeps watch at the western extremity. The Cumbre 
Islands will be skirted, and as the steamer heads for Craigendoran, the 
Skelmorlie shore will lie on the right, the stately castles owned by Lord 
Inverclyde, of the Cunard Line, and Lord Kelvin, of scientific fame, over- 
looking the broad expanse of water. 

The Friday excursion follows the railway route of Thursday, until Craigen- 
doran is reached, where the West Highland line branches off and rapidly 
ascends the hill above Helensburgh. From here onward the panorama of the 
Western Highlands begins to unfold its charms, and the lover of nature, armed 
with a camera, must be sorely tempted to make use of the communication cord 
to stop the train. Looking backward we see the course of the Clyde. At our 
feet lies the entrance to the Gareloch, while the Firth stretches away down 
to Bute and the Cumbraes, with Arran in the distance. The Gareloch is 
followed all along its length, and there is a quick transition from the fertile 
lowlands to the stern grandeur of the highlands. From one point three 
lochs are in sight, the Gareloch, Loch Long, and Loch Goil. A few detours 
bring the railway alongside, and high above Loch Long, and the timid 
traveller will do well to refrain from contemplating the dark deep water. 
Ben Arthur (2,891 feet) is almost within hand-shaking distance, and on the 
opposite side of the loch lies Glen Croe, the coach route to Inveraray. À 
splendid view is obtained of the Arrochar Alps, Ben Lui, the highest peak, 
rising 3,318 feet. The line now curves northward in the direction of Loch 
Lomond, and immediately Arrochar and Tarbet station is passed the Queen 
of Scottish Lakes bursts into view, Ben Lomond rearing his pvramidal 
crown in front. As the line winds along the shore of the loch till Ardlui is 
reached, the view grows more enchanting, but as full opportunitv will be 
given to imbibe its charms, the claims of Glen Falloch, stretching westward, 
should not be overlooked. No doubt the time allowed here for picture 
making will prove all too short. The sail up Loch Lomond is one of the 
half-dozen finest Scottish scenes. Leaving Ardlui, the steamer by-and-bye 
passes Tarbet. Ben Lomond being on the left, in front. "Those who are 
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taken with the form the Ben now presents should secure a negative, as its 
appearance alters as the trip proceeds. Nearly opposite Tarbet is Inversnaid, 
with its waterfall, immortalised by Wordsworth, and as this is the 
Macgregor country, one of Rob 
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Colquhoun. It is an idyllic little 
village, which will be explored under 
the care of the local clergyman, the 
Rev. Mr. Jubb. In front rise a 
group of the islands, which from 
this stage onwards form the chief 
charm of the loch. On re-embark- 
ing, the steamer threads its way 
through Luss Straits, formed by 
Inch Tavannach and the mainland. 
If time permits, the loch should be 
crossed to Balmaha, otherwise one 
of the finest views will be missed. 
Indeed, of all the views Loch 
Lomond has to offer, it may be 
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By John Beeby. 


passes through the Vale of Leven, 
until it joins the Helensburgh and Glasgow line at Dumbarton. The 
route onwards has been already described. 
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** Photo Pictures in East Anglia," and ‘‘Sun Pictures of the Norfolk 
Broads,’’ both by Payne Jennings, are now generally on sale at the bookstalls of 
W. H. Smith & Son. These very charming view books are published by the Great Eastern 
Railway Company, and have been noticed in our columns when first issued for private 
circulation only. They are now sold in paper boards, 1/6; or cloth, gilt edges, 2/6. 


Our Supplement this month is an example of the work of the Swan Electric 
Engraving Co., both in the making of the half-tone blocks and the printing. In our Process 
Section will be found some particulars of this firm, and especially ot its printing department, 
which is doing a great deal of fine half-tone supplement and frontispiece work for printers who 
do not feel that their own plant is equal to the demands of the highest class of half-tone 
printing, and also for publishers of illustrated books. Though printing was no part ot the 
original scheme of the company, and though they still refuse any ordinary printing work, as 
they have no wish to compete with the printers who are their best customers, the demand for 
separate and special halt-tone printing has forced them to establish and to steadily increase a 
pn department. Another branch of the business which they did not originally contemplate, 

ut which has been almost forced upon them, is in the developing, printing and enlarging of 
the exposures of travellers and explorers. At the recent Fitzgerald Exhibition, almost the whole 
of the enlargements were the work of this Company, and amongst them were some that were 
probably records in their way, for they were enlarged from whole plate to 7ft. x 4ft. "These 
great landscapes, in which a considerable amount of detail was necessary, and in which the 
working up that is possible on portrait enlargements could not be allowed, may fairly be said 
to be wonderful technical achievements. 
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PICTURES WITHIN PICTURES. 


An Argument based on some Enlargements by the Brothers Hofmeister. 


By GLEESON WHITE. 


Hlustrated by reproductions from Gum-bichromate prints. 


S IT would be easy to draw 
up a list of painters 
and illustrators of many 
countries whose work 

has been affected by photo- 
graphy, sometimes to an extent 
that has brought upon them the 
charge of using photograms for 
the basis of the actual: painting 
or pen drawing; so one might 
compile a list of photographers 
who have been directly inspired 
by different schools of painters, 
and consciously or unconsci- 
ously tried to secure similar 
effects. 

A list of artists, using the 
word in its widest sense, who 
have been inspired by photo- 
graphy would not be limited to 
the few who have made illicit 
use of it, but include others who 
never dreamed of “copying” a 
photogram, or bringing the 

4 camera directly to their aid. 
ч. ah = а 

= The ideal of the average com- 
BY TH. AND О. HormersteR. Mercial photographer gained 
(Original 19 by 14; black.) hold on these latter, and so far 
as it made for fidelity to nature, 
probably they have done better work because of it. That the very fact 
of their borrowing, as it were, the vision of the camera in place of their own 
vision of things seen, proves that Nature had placed them in the second rank, 
is not to the point. They, and the large public in general, have learned some 
valuable truths by help of photography—that good composition is not hide 
bound in academic formulae; that the stature of common humanity is not 
based on Greek canons of proportion; that certain facts heretofore expressed 
by more or less conventional symbols—to wit, breaking waves—needed only 
to be brought to the notice of quicker sight of a modern artist, to be expressed 
as truthfully as Dutch painters have expressed leisurely work, often a study 
in still life. These and a hundred other truths worth knowing must be always 
reckoned for good. The bad influence of photography on painters may be left 
untouched, because it belongs to the converse side of the proposition here 

stated, which is the influence of paintings on photographers. © 

In a very interesting series of enlargements in carbon, which Messrs. Th. 
and O. Hofmeister, of Hamburg, showed at the International Exhibition of 
the Royal Photographic Society, at the Crystal Palace, 1898, the influence of 
the French “plein-air” school, or, perhaps, to speak more precisely, of the 
French “ plein-air” school as it moulded later German painting, was marked 
to a notable degree. Had any trustworthy person in charge of the exhibits 
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WINTER. 
(Original, 21 by 13; black.) 
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THE APPLE CROP. 
(Original, 220 by 173; green.) 


BY TH. AND O. HOFMEISTER. 
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assured a visitor that the works were not from nature but from broadly-treated 
oil paintings or charcoal drawings, by a German realist who had imbibed the 
ideal of the Bastien Lepage school, it might have been accepted as sufficiently 
true to satisfy one who had but casually inspected the prints in question. 

Whether such an argument may not be turned round to support a theory 
that the camera helped to inspire the **plein-air" school need not trouble us, 
because in that school color and true relation of tone-value was the main 
purpose, and supposing it expressed these in abstract perfection, it is but logical 
to expect that a photogram of 
such a painting or drawing, 
must needs resemble a photo- 
gram from nature direct. Near 
the exhibit in question, a skiiled 
wielder of the boomerang gave 
daily exhibitions, to the delight 
of a huge crowd. His per- 
formance also held a warning 
for critics: that wild arguments, 
like boomerangs, often come 
home to roost. Wherefore it 
seems needful to discover 
whether our present argument 
IS as straightforward as its 
first flight suggests, or would 
hark back to confuse the incau- 
tious projector. 

That the carbon enlarge- 
ments in question do resemble 
works of the ‘‘ plein-air” school 
13, I think, evident even in the 
greatly reduced process blocks 
here given. Why they suggest 
nature, as a “ plein-air" painter 
records it, rather than nature 
as the average photographer 
records it, is the only point 
worth discussing. ‘The reason 
offered is put forward with no 
claim to finality, it тау be 
proved untenable, or it may 
help us to discover why these 
said photograms were so attrac- 


RA CTS MEET WS fst = tive, even amid hundreds of 
remarkable pictures in the ad- 

A WORKING WOMAN. HY TH. AND О. HOFMEISTER. А . . 
LOn sinah, 22 09-12; bran mirable retrospective collection 


| of past photographic triumphs. 

It seems to me that it is quite possible that many a single square inch of 
subsidiary detail in a local view, enlarged to the same size (they were two or 
three feet high), might give not dis-similar results. If so, it proves that 
simplicity of subject which was опе of the aims of the earlier ** plein-air-mer ”’ 
is common link uniting them. 

In ‘Fishers in Winter," this apparently hap-hazard cutting out of the 
subject is very marked, not only is the stooping figure cut off arbitrarily, but 
the ring of the net is also lost. Yet the pole just escapes being shortened, 
and the **balance' of the whole composition is entirely satisfactory. It may 
have been that the critical knowledge of “placing” the subject was brought to 
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bear before the photographer exposed his plate; but it is also possible that he 
cut out the piece shown, making (аз it seems to me) a very admirable panel, 
after it was printed. In the **Working Woman” there is less foundation for 
this theory, but also, I think, less to provoke one to enquire; it is a fairly well- 


placed study, but not notably 
so. The very beautiful ** Crop 
of Beans,” not illustrated here, * 
seems to support our supposi- 
tious theory, which is not con- 
futed entirely by ** River" (see 
*'[rade"), although this has 
evidence of being a deliberately 
chosen subject. The reproach 
hurled against the naturalist 
painters, was that they selected 
any square yard of nature, and 
raked in hap-hazard all that 
came within their vision there. 
* Winter" is certainly an ex- 
ample of a mere sample of 
nature, cut out accidentally 
from a panorama, and not 
quite happily cut out. The 
boat seems most unfortunately 
placed — exactly where it does 
not supply the “dark spot" 
dear to decorative composition, 
and becomes a mere adjunct, 
neither required pictorially nor 
to show that the scene is a 
river bank. In any case it 
attracts the eye much too 
strongly. 

It may be said that this 
argument is merely based on 
the all-important matter of 
cutting a print, which Mr. 
Horsley Hinton in his descrip- 
tion of the right use of a view 
meter has but recently explained 
so admirably in his “ Practical 
Pictorial Photography." But 

simplicity of subject (which to 
me seems to be the essential 
characteristic of these pictures) 
is far more difficult to ascertain 
when looking at visible nature, 
than in studying pictures taken 
for quite other motives. I fancy 
that in many a rapid snap-shot, 
or local view, or the record 


FISHERS IN WINTER. BY ТН. AND О. HOFMEISTER. 
( Original, 224 by 94; black.) 


of some pageant or ceremony, careful study would discover a picture within 
the picture infinitely more interesting than the subject the photographer set 


out to depict. The point is of no great importance, and yet it may set 
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workers searching among their old negatives, and possibly discovering 
remarkably good subjects for enlargement in some little detail, that may 
be an actual blemish in the large composition, and yet contain the germ of a 
self-sufficient picture when treated for its own sake. 

[For the use of the pictures of the Brothers Hofmeister, which were perhaps the most 
striking and distinctly novel collection in the recent exhibition, we are indebted not only to the 
authors, but also to the Rathenow Optical Company, and particularly to their British represen- 
tative, Henry F. Purser, of 33 Hatton-garden, E.C. ‘Though the work of the Brothers 


Hofmeister is far removed from ordinary technique, it was introduced to the British public as 
the work of two of the notable users of Rathenower lenses. —EDs. j 
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CYCLE AND CAMERA. 
By J. A. REID. 


ANY photographers now-a-days use the cycle as a convenient method 
of carrying their apparatus, and there can be no doubt, apart from 
the pleasure derived from cycling, that the cycle is a convenient and 
sometimes the only practicable method by which certain places 

can be reached. To the active amateur the cycle, by which is meant, 
generally speaking, the bicycle, is almost a sine qua non, and the question 
arises, what is the most convenient method of carrying the photographic 
apparatus on the machine? ‘There are various devices on the market designed 
for this purpose, some to be used on the handle bar and others to be used 
behind the saddle. But I am not at all sure whether it is necessary to purchase 
any one of them. At any rate, they are not at all essential. For my own use I 
have devised a simple method of carrying which may possibly prove serviceable 
for small cameras. It consists of а metal band which passes round the 
handle-bar and supports a screw which passes into the tripod hole at the base 
of the camera. The camera rests on a small spring to diminish vibration. 

A very interesting letter appeared in The Photographic News some time 
ago which I cut out at the time. ‘The letter was as follows: **In touring over 
mountainous country, both at home and abroad, I have found out the weak 
points of all the possible positions of carrying the camera on the cycle. In 
front of the brake, the brake is interfered with; on luggage-carriers on the 
handle-bar the vibration is excessive, and careful strapping 15 necessary; 
behind the saddle mud and dust prevail, dismounting 1s awkward, secure 
fixing almost impossible, and a half-plate set extends above the saddle, besides 
making hill-climbing harder than ever, because of the weight added over the 
rear wheel, where it is already greatest. I have carried a quarter-plate hand 
camera, and last year a stand camera, thousands of miles, fixed in the diamond 
of the frame, and now carry a half-plate set in the same position. That is, 
undoubtedly the best place. 

For my half-plate set I got an empty box from a grocer, cut it down to the 
exact size needed, and covered it with American cloth, fixed on with fish glue. 
One small leather strap attaches the box to the top tube, another joins up to 
the saddle pillar, and a third strap goes round the down tube. The straps are 
screwed into the box. The lid of the box is hinged, and opens on the chain 
side of the cycle. The width is only 44 inches, and is quite clear of the knees 
when riding a narrow tread machine. The whole thing only cost sixpence, 
and is more compact than any leather case. The contents are half-plate 
camera, focussing cloth, lens, and two double dark slides. The tripod is 
carried on the handle-bar or on the top tube; it is one of Edward's cyclists' 
metal stands, with aluminium head and screw, all attached and rolled in 
waterproof cloth to prevent rattling, the straps being attached to the cloth." 
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This letter was signed “ Chief Consul," and is so evidently written by one 
who knows what he was writing about that little comment appears necessary. 
I may point out, however, that one great disadvantage of having any bulky 
baggage on the front of the machine, is that there it feels the greatest wind- 
pressure. Obviously, the danger to be guarded against is not to make the box 
containing the camera, etc., too wide, for as every cyclist knows, anything 
which interferes with the pedalling is most uncomfortable and intolerable. 

Hand cameras can be easily carried. The writer has found a scholar’s 
school bag a convenient method, the bag containing the camera, etc., to be 
slung on the handle-bar. It can thus be easily taken out en route if desirable. 


FIG. 2. FIG. 1. 


THREE UF TYLAR'S CARRIERS. 


The bag should be of the waterproof material which will protect the camera 
from rain and dust. Vibration, too, will be reduced to a minimum. І cannot 
recommend carrying hand cameras on the cross bar, that is, if the cameras 
are non-collapsible. The ordinary hand cameras which do not fold to a 
narrow width cannot be carried on the cross-bar with any convenience. 

Dealing now with some of the devices on the market specially designed 
for the purpose of conveniently carrying cameras on the bicycle, reference 
should be made to those stocked by W. Tylar, ot 
Birmingham, of which three drawings are presented. 
These diagrams are sufficiently explicit and hardly 
need any further explanation. Fig. 1 represents a 
carrier designed for conveying cameras only. It 
also forms a stand for exposing from. Its price is 
moderate. The device shewn in Fig. 2 is so 
designed as to reduce the effect of vibration to a 
minimum. Fig. 3 represents a carrier designed 
for ladies’ machines only. As will be seen from the 
sketch it is fitted over the back wheel, which to 
many minds is the best position for impedimenta 
of all kinds. Obviously, in the case of ladies’ 
machines, its position does not interfere with 
mounting. 

A device somewhat after the same principle is that recommended by The 
Thornton-Pickard Company and known as ‘Turner's Bicarrier." The 
diagram clearly shews how this is used. When the photographic apparatus 
is carried in this position, it is obvious that the mud guard should be on the 
machine, otherwise if the weather be at all damp and the roads consequently 
dirty, the bottom of the camera case will quickly become covered with mud. 
Personally I do not consider the objection about the mounting a very strong 
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one, for necessarily, in whatever position the camera is carried, there will 

always be some inconvenience. ‘lurner’s carrier is thus described by the 

patentee: ** Away from the steering, the knees and the wind, out of sight and 
out of mind." A poet's description evidently. This 
carrier weighs 1 lb. and will carry easilv up to 25 lbs. 

, It has had many nice things said about it by experi- 
enced cyclists who have tested it. 

Another method of carrying a half-plate camera, 
with the necessary equipment for half-a-dezen expo- 
sures is as follows: The camera case is securely 
locked or strapped and the handle of the case hung 

on to the lamp bracket. The tripod is strapped on to 

A THORNTON-PICKARD е 
Ено the handle Баг and another strap is taken and гип 
through the bracket and round the tripod. In this 
way the camera cannot slip off the lamp bracket. I have frequently adopted 
this method and have found it satisfactory. I have not found that it interferes 
with steering. It might be asked how about travelling after sunset seeing 
that the lamp bracket is utilized, but this difficulty is not an insuperable one. 


EASTMAN METHODS. 


In fact, the lamp can be put on the bracket after the camera has been slung 
on, and the other straps need not be used. | 

An article on this subject would not be complete without a reference to 
Eastman's, but the reference need only be very brief for I do not think that 
that firm manufactures a camera which cannot be conveniently carried on the 
bicycle. The accompanying illustrations hardly need explanation. 

As has been already pointed out, the 
centre of the frame is not a desirable 
position to carry any apparatus unless it 
can be made to go into a very narrow 
compass. Some of the cameras made 
by The Eastman Co. are designed to 
go into an exceptionally narrow space, 
and pedalling is not interfered with to 
any extent. 

Another methcd of carrying small | UE 
cameras is shown in the accompanying 
illustration, the camera being supported 
by springs attached to the handle-bar. This form is made by 
R. & J. Beck, and is specially intended for use with the Frena, but is equally 
suitable for any light camera. 
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TWO OPEN-AIR STUDIOS. 
I.—Bv Tur Rev. T. PERKINS. 


HAVE recently erected, at a very small cost, an out-door studio or shelter 
for sitters when having their portraits taken. I was led to do this from 
local difficulties in. getting vood lighting in my garden except at certain 
hours in the day. The lawn is shut in by my house towards the east, 

high terraced banks to the west, the church on the north, and trees towards 
the south, hence it was difficult to get one side of a sitter’s face much more 
strongly lighted than the other; but a piece of level ground without any 
obstruction at the top of the terraces was available, and here I have built a 
studio in which I can get any lighting I desire at any time of the дау. I will 
briefly describe the manner of its construction. Four posts (larch poles), each 
standing 716. біп. high, were fixed in the ground at the angles of a square, each 
side of which measures 7ft. 6in., on the tops of these posts iron rods (in. in 
diameter) rest on nails. I have sundry curtains of muslin, butter cloth, and buff 
material such as is used for window blinds, on the upper edges of which rings 
arc sewn to run upon the iron rods, and at the bottom corners of which there are 
rings to fasten them to the bottom of the poles so as to prevent their being 
blown out of place by the wind. For background I can use a plain curtain 
hanging by rings from one of the rods. The said curtain's ordinary use is 
to hang inside the drawing-room door to exclude draught. The top light is 
softened by a piece of butter cloth, or a white sheet. It will be seen that the 
background can be placed on any one of the four sides of the shelter, the 
opposite side being left open. "The camera can be placed at any distance in 
front of the person posed within the shelter as occasion may require, and if a 
natural background is desired, the cloth or curtain behind the sitter can be 
removed, and the open landscape behind utilised. A very few minutes are 
required to arrange the place for use, and when the taking of the portrait is 
finished the various hangings can be easily and quickly removed as, of course, 
it would be unwise to leave them out exposed to wind and rain, and the dews 
of night. 

My wife welcomes the erection of this little place, as she says it will be a 
delightfully cosy tent for sitting in on a summer afternoon or evening, and 
for taking tea, screened from the observation of overlooking neighbors. А 
moveable table and a chair convert it into a writing room for myself in fine 
weather, to say nothing of the possibility of converting it, bv means of a 
lounge chair or chairs placed within it, into a pavilion wherein one can enjov, 
when lazily inclined, the delights of a book and quiet smoke, or an afternoon 
nap. 


II.—Dv ALBERT JONES. 


I have seen articles in various periodicals dealing with portraiture in 
ordinary rooms, but in my experience the average sitting room is too short, and 
the window is not high enough for any but very limited effects, and with the 
ordinary R.R. lens the required exposure is too long for most sitters. 

The space at my own disposal is a back yard about 401t. x 36". ong the 
south side is a wall about roft. high, running from east to west, and by fixing 
my studio against this wall I get a side light just about due north. My first 
experiment was of a very primitive description. It simply consisted of a 
background fixed on this wall at the extreme east end, and the utilising of an 
outhouse running at right angles for а shadow side. А square skeleton roof 
was formed by stretching a clothes line from this outhouse wall to a post 
about two yards away, then at a tangent to the boundarv wall, and round 
home again. Some brass rings were stitched on a piece of Hessian canvas 
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bought from a draper, and the rings sliding on the stretched cord gave a 
limited control of the top light. Even with this simple device a great 
improvement was made on ordinary out-door work, but of course I had no 
control of the side light. The above is one of the portraits produced under 
this crude arrangement. | 

The small measure of success I had achieved whetted my appetite for 
something better, and I worked out and constructed an arrangement that 
could be erected or taken down in something like five minutes, and yet 
possessed in favorable weather the same advantage as the professional 
»hotographer's glass-house. Indeed, it had the further advantage of having 
no glass to intercept part of the light, and the total cost was under thirty 
shillings. I ordered at a steam timber yard 200 feet of white wood in 14tt. 
lengths, two inches by one inch, with a half-inch groove down one side to 
this section. ‘This I made into frames by roughly 
dovetailing the ends (fig. 1), and both glueing and 
nailing the joints. The four frames forming the roof 
measured 7ít. біп. long by 3oin. wide; the side lights 
are 6ft. біп. by 3oin. I then got a roll of dark green 
Lancaster window blind (which is quite opaque), 28 
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inches wide, and cut it in lengths a few inches longer than the frames. 
These pieces I cut in two, and tacked a lath half-inch square to each end, 
but left this lath an inch longer than the width of the blind. To the edges 
of the blinds I sewed (two inches apart) ordinary black dress eves, but I found it 
advantageous to twist the eyelets of these at right angles to the position in 
which they are manufactured, to facilitate their sliding freely. These eyelets 
were threaded with some strong twine, which wes stretched from top to 
bottom of the two sides of the frames, inside the grooves. I found an 
excellent way of stretching this string was to bore a hole top and bottom of 
the frame in a line with the groove, nail one end of the string outside the 
frame, run it through the hole, thread the blind eyelets and laths, carry it 
through the hole at the other end of frame, and after pulling as tight as 
possible secure it by driving a nail with a large head through a loop formed 
on the string. If the string is damped before fixing it will facilitate its being 
taut by shrinkage in drying. 

I thus had a skeleton frame with sliding blinds that could be opened from 
the top, from the bottom, or in the centre. The same principle was applied 
both to the top and side sections, and the holes in the blind laths being small 
enough to bind on the string, stopped in any position in which they might be 
placed. The laths being wider than the blinds prevent undue sagging of the 
roof, resting as they do in the groove. One end of the studio is formed by 
three frames, each 6ft. біп. bv 30oin., hinged in the form of a three-fold screen. 
The blind material is tacked on these frames, there being no necessity for 
these to be adjustable. 
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As a support for fixing I attached two strips of wood r4in. square on to 
the boundary wall at the requisite height (fig. 2). To erect the studio the 
end or three-fold piece is put up first, and is attached by hasps and staples 
to the upright piece that I have permanently nailed to the wall. One each of 
the top and side frames are laid on the top of each other, and are joined 
together by screwing two ordinary butt hinges to the ends. This section is 
then erected at right angles to the three-fold piece I have already put up, the 
loose end of the top light resting on the wall support, to which it is attached 
by hasps and staples. The 
same course is adopted with 
the other frames, each section 
being placed close up to the 
other, and when all are dealt 
with I have available a top 
and sight light of about ten 
feet wide. I cover in the re- 
maining space up to the out- 
house wall with the Hessian 
canvas (on the top and down 
the side) to keep out the light, 
as I found when left open the 
sun shining on the east wall 
late in the day, reflected on to 
the sitter, completely nullifying 
any attempt to light the face 
satisfactorily. In deciding on 
the size of the structure I 
was restricted somewhat by the 
fact that when not in use the 
parts had to be stored in a 
spare upstairs room, and had 
to be such as could readily be 
got up and down the staircase | 
without damaging the walls. PORTRAIT IN A MAKE-SHIFT STUDIO. By Albert Jones. 
In practice I find it too low 
for anything but sitting figures, and such of my followers as can store the 
parts in an out-house will find it advantageous to increase the dimensions 
in every way. 

I have got many useful hints from ** Duchochois' Lighting in Photo- 
graphic Studios," price one shilling, and can heartily recommend this work 
to the careful perusal of anyone interested in the subject. 


S з я 


VELOX PAPER. 


AST Christmas (or, to be strictly correct, on the 23rd of December last) we 
saw in St. Louis a notice to the following effect, ** All sittings made 
to-day will have the pictures delivered before Xmas." The time was so 
short that we imagined the notice had been inadvertently left longer 

than was intended, but, on enquiry in the studio, found it was quite correct, 
and that the photographer was prepared to make flash-light sittings up to 
IO p.m. on the 23rd with a guarantee of delivery of a dozen prints from each 
negative by the next evening. This, he told us, was rendered possible by 
means of Velox paper, and not only so, but by the use of sensitised white 
celluloid sheet he was prepared to supply “© miniatures on ivory " in the same 
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brief time. This was our first practical acquaintance with the advantages of 
Velox paper, and the prints we saw inthe St. Louis and studios elsewhere 
prepared us to welcome the introduction of the paper in Britain. 

Many of those who have seen the demonstrations of the wonderfully 
simple and successful working of Velox paper by W. J. Belton, must have 
been reminded of the enthusiasm with which, a few years ago, the Paget 
Prize Plate Co. advocated the development instead of the printing-out, of 
gelatino-chloride paper. It is true that the manipulation of Velox varies 
somewhat from the methods recommended by the Paget Co. and by other 
manufacturers about the same time; but it 1s to be expected that as the use 
of the new paper is taken up, it will influence the increased use of develop- 
ment methods generally. 

It is scarcely necessary for us to detail. the advantages of a process 
requiring only a few seconds exposure close to a good gas-burner, yet 
developable in the same room, with the simple precaution of moving a few 
feet from the light, and with the whole process of development completed in a 
few seconds. The prints require no subsequent toning, and are of a good 
color for half-tone reproduction, so that the process has obvious advantages 
for the journalist-photographer as for all who need quickly-completed prints. 
Of the quality of the resulting pictures we need say little, as we hope to be 
able to give our readers an actual Velox print as next month’s supplement. 

Let us briefly describe the methods of handling and our experience with 
the new paper. Great stress is laid by the makers on pure chemicals, 
especially sulphite of sodium, and they furnish a very useful dry developer in 
carefully protected bottles. We tried Velox in several of the forms sent out, 
and find that it requires some experience to use the paper with varying 
negatives. Strongly contrasted negatives are not quite so satisfactory as 
those showing good detail without great density. For ordinary landscape 
work we recommend the rough Velox which is capable of yielding exceedingly 
artistic and “broad” effects. The glossy paper will be most useful for 
reproduction purposes, and also in ordinary portrait work, while the carbon 
Velox is wonderfully well suited for large portraits, but we imagine that, 
taken all round, the rough paper will be the favorite. 

The most important advantage of this new paper is the fact of being able 
to use it with comfort to one’s eyes, yet without the necessity for daylight, 
besides its keeping indefinitely and without being affected by temperature or 
moisture. We have worked it by incandescent gas-light, and were much 
pleased with the ease of handling, but would suggest considerable care in 
applying the developer to avoid streaks and spots. А few experiments will 
readily show the proper method of procedure as to length of exposure and 
development. The formula sent out with the paper, and the suggestions 
accompanying the same would appear to leave no excuse for long-continued 
failure. It is stated that after the developer has been used for general prints 
it may still be used for bromide paper or dry plates. If surface stains occur 
on the print the recommendation is made that they can be removed by the 
application of alcohol on a tuft of cotton. We found that this allowed of 
quite a little force being used on the surface of the print without injury to it. 

The paper is sold in seventeen sizes up to 40 x 30 inches, and also in rolls 
twenty-five feet long. It is stated to be absolutely permanent as regards the 
image produced, and for those workers who are obliged, as a rule, to print at 
night, it ought to prove a most valuable help. If the developer is applied with 
a brush, let the latter be very soft and thick, but for beginners we advise that 
the developer be flowed over the print, as in bromide work, remembering only 
that the image comes up very quickly if anything like a proper exposure has 
been given. We found ours had to vary, with different negatives, from ten 
seconds to three minutes. 
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THE SULPHITES IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


By Ермохр A. ROBINS. 


ULPHUROUS acid and its salts the sulphites have long held a premier 
position in photography as preservatives of pyro and other developing 
agents and also as preventatives of staining. In some cases they 
supersede the alkali as with amidol. 

Sulphurous acid has often been and is even now occasionally used for 
preserving pyro solutions from oxidation and for this purpose is very good, 
but owing to its volatile nature, as it is only a solution of sulphur dioxide in 
water, its preservative action is fugitive if the stopper be accidentally left out, 
and also owing to the acid neutralising a portion of the alkali used as the 
accelerator and thus preventing the actual amount of effective alkali from 
being known, it has not come into general use. Another strong objection is 
its offensive smell, like that of burning sulphur; and further, it cannot be 
used for some of the newer developing agents, notably eikonogen, etc. The 
most important salt of sulphurous acid, at least to photographers, is sodium 
sulphite, Na,SO,+7H,O; this is a crystalline salt containing half its weight 
of water of crystallization. It is soluble in four times its weight of cold 
water and half its weight of hot. The crystals are very liable to be oxidised 
to sulphate, this occuring very readily when in solution. This sodium 
sulphate is worse than useless in the developer as it has a retarding action 
upon development. Itis most important pure sulphite be used and this is 
not easy to secure, as in four samples of so called pure neutral sulphite which 
I lately tested, I found 19%, 18%, 18% and 23% of free alkali. The presence 
of this greatly reduces the preservative properties of the sulphite and also 
introduces an unknown quantity of accelerator into the developer. With 
these samples it was quite possible to develope an exposed dry plate with a 
solution of pyro and alleged sulphite alone. The sulphite should be tested 
for alkalinity by phenol-phtalein, which gives a red coloration in the presence 
of alkali. Litmus cannot be relied upon in this case. The alkali can be 
neutralised bv adding sulphurous acid or a strong solution of potassium 
meta-bisulphite, or a solution of sodium bisulphite until the red color just 
disappears. The sulphite is preferably dissolved without the aid of heat as 
it is liable to be decomposed at a fairly low temperature. The pyro or other 
developing agent should then be added drv to the cold solution. This is 
especially important in the case of many of the newer developers, as glycin, 
etc., which are only easily soluble in a solution of sulphite of soda. In 
making up a solution of known percentage strength the crystals must be 
dissolved in part of the water and then made up to the required strength. 
If the crystals are covered with a white powder due to efHorescence they 
should be discarded, or else rinsed with water before using. The presence of 
the powder does not have any detrimental effect when the sulphite is used as 
a blackener after mercurial intensification. The sulphite of potassium can 
be used in place of the sodium salt, and is more soluble in water but is about 
six times the price. 

The next important compound is potassium meta-bisulphite, K,S,0,, 
this is an acid salt which has very important preservative properties and in 
many cases is far more effective than sulphite of soda. It occurs in well- 
formed crystals smelling slightly of sulphur dioxide, and very liable to 
effloresce; but this does not seem to reduce its preservative property in any 
great degree. The crystals are soluble in three times their weight of water, 
and should be dissolved without the aid of heat, otherwise sulphur dioxide 
will be liberated, and its action will be much diminished. This salt is a 
better preservative than sulphite of soda, and onlv one quarter the weight is 
required that would be needed in the case of sulphite. A pyro solution, made 
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up with this, will keep without serious deterioration for some months, in a 
stoppered bottle. The meta-bisulphite should be dissolved before the pyro 
is added in a dry state, and the resulting solution should be of a pale yellow 
color. Meta-bisulphite being acid is not suitable for eikonogen. One great 
disadvantage to the use of meta-bisulphite in conjunction with pyro, is that 
the solution tends to become more acid after a while, thus requiring a greater 
quantity of alkali to replace that neutralised by the acid. | 


sS ая S$ 
" APPLIED PHOTOGRAPHY. 


“Тһе ‘craze’ for photography. as an end iu itself, must necessarily die, but photography as a means to an 
end—whether that end be pure picture-making, s-ientific research, journalism, or any of the daily increasing 
applications of the craft—must progress until it attains proportions of which we now hardly dare to dream." 

The Photogram, December, 1855. 


Application No. 13—IN NEWSPAPER WORK. 


T” growing popularity of photo- 
graphy was well illustrated by 
the large number of cameras 

so much in evidence at Mr. 

Gladstone’s funeral the other day. 
Amateur and professional, expert and 

experimentalist jostled’ each other in 
their eagerness to obtain a record of 
the historical event, but perhaps the 
most striking and successtul example 
of the camera's power in this direction 
was afforded by The Star newspaper. 

The Star has made great strides of late 
in the production of illustrative work, 
and has a photographic plant unsur- 
passed—unequalled perhaps—by that 
of any other daily paper in the United 
Kingdom. 

In the case under notice a negative 
of Mr. Gladstone’s funeral was obtained 
at eleven o'clock in the morning and a 
five column picture actually appeared 

Head of Photographic Department, ÌN the ‘second extra," published at 

“ Star" and “ Morning Leader.” four p.m. As this statement would 

not bring home to the ordinary reader 

the difficulties which had to be surmounted in the accomplishment of this feat, 
it is worth noting the various stages by which it was brought about. The 
original negative obtained at eleven o'clock had to be taken from Westminster 
to Stonecutter-street, which would probably occupy twenty minutes. At 
headquarters, the negative would be developed and being a half-plate it is 
easily understood that a picture of this small size would be of little use for 
drawing. Therefore an enlargement had to be made which would enable the 
artists to make atracing. The developing and enlarging took up another 
twenty minutes, then followed the tracing and drawing under the direction of 

W. Hartley, the art director. In order to expedite the work, the tracing of the 

enlargement was cut into two portions and given to two members of the stat 
for drawing, and at the end of an hour the pen-and-ink picture was joined 
together and handed over to the zincographic department. Here a fresh 
negative had to be made and re-printed on zinc, after which followed the etching 
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FRANZ HAHN. 


processes, the whole occupying no more 
than an hour and fifteen minutes, then 
being delivered with record despatch to 
the foundry, where a stereo block to 
accompany the subject matter was im- 
mediately prepared. Modern journalism 
is often charged with exaggeration and 
even untruthfulness, but the accuracy 
and living actuality of this sort of 
work cannot be called in question; and 
Ernest Parke, the managing editor of 
The Star, and The Morning Leader is 
to be congratulated on the enterprising 
policy so well carried out in the two 
papers’ daily photographic record of 
current events. 

The above notes were contributed 
by a friendly correspondent, and sug- 
gested to us that the present was a 
peculiarly suitable time to pay a long- 
contemplated visit to the photographic 
department of The Star, which is pre- 
sided over by our old friend Franz 


Hahn, formerly of the firm of Vincent: 


Ww. HARTLEY, Art Editor. 


and Hahn. Mr. Hahn was perfectly prepared to give all particulars of his 
department, and by the courtesy of Mr. Parke, the managing editor, and 
Mr. Ebbutt, editor of The Morning Leader, we are able to reproduce a couple 


THE WANDERING YANK. (Original and Newsfafer Sketch.) 
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of their newspaper 
drawings, and also 
one original. The 
original subjects 
used for these illus- 
trations come from 
varied sources, and 
the art editor is 
always prepared to 
accept prints sub- 
mitted by  photo- 
graphers, and to 
pay well for their 
use, if they come to 
hand in sufficient 
time and are of 
sufficiently general 


—- interest. The diffi- 


culty with most of 
the originals re- 
ceived from photo- 
graphers isthat they 
are much too late. 
In the case of the 
Gladstone funeral, 
for example, seve- 
ral photographers 
submitted very 
good prints on the 
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Monday, and even on the Tuesday following the ceremony. One of the 
firms (S. B. Bolas & Co.) submitted a print on the Saturday afternoon, and 
although at that time the drawing for The Star was completed and published, 

Bolas's point of view was so good that the picture was accepted and 
reproduced in The Morning Leader of the following Monday. By far the 
largest proportion of the work used comes from the special representatives of 
the papers, and very varied originals have to be dealt with. For instance, at 
the time of our visit, the enlarging room was engaged on some special snap- 
shots of Australian aborigines from a correspondent out in the Colony. The 
regular reporters of the papers are expected to keep in pictorial touch with all 
possible subjects in London and surrounding districts, and for this purpose 
are supplied with four hand-cameras which are usually at work all day. The 
cameras are all different.to meet different requirements, and include some for 
roll holders and some for plates. . The artists’ room, which occupies about а 
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MR. GLADSTONE'S FUNERAL. 
From a Five-Column Print in © The Star.” Photographed 11 a.m.; published p.m. 


half of a top floor devoted to the illustration department, is often pressed 
into service as a studio in which portraits are taken of celebrities who call at 
the office. An example of this portraiture is reproduced herewith, and also 
the sketch made therefrom. It will, of course, be understood that technical 
quality in the original is a secondary matter when the final object is a line 
sketch. | 

To return to the Gladstone funeral—the most valuable quality next to 
dispatch is, of course, truthfulness, and both these advantages are gained by 
the system of dividing one picture after enlargement into two or more parts. 
Truthfulness in the portraits of the people represented at such ceremonies as 
this is specially valued by The Star management, and the portrait work is 
always placed in the hands of one or two men specially qualified. In the case 
of the Gladstone picture, the original was a 4-plate negative, a small portion 
near the centre of which was enlarged to 15x 12. ‘This was cut into two 
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portions, the mourners and bier being given to one artist, while the back- 
ground and architectural work was given to another who makes a specialty 
of this class of subject. "The actual drawing was 14x11, and for publication 
it was reduced to a block 12in. wide. 

Adjoining the artists’ room is a complete and well-fitted suite of rooms 
for process work. The central one contains a large camera with two 
unusually powerful electric lights to illuminate the copying board. Adjoining 
this are two convenient roomy dark-rooms, and in the copying-room are also 
the electric lights for printing. Beyond the dark-rooms is the etching-room, 
with three large stone-ware etching tubs, and with ample table space for 
rolling-up and similar work. Of course, these blocks for newspaper printing 
need to be unusually deeply etched, especially as they have to pass through the 
preliminary process of stereotyping. After etching they are taken to the 
mounting room, where with circular saws they are very rapidly squared up, 
after which they are mounted on metal. There are three complete shifts of 
hands all through the place, so that the department is fully equipped for any 
work that comes in between 8 a.m. and midnight, but the busiest period is 
about 4 p.m., when the results of both morning and afternoon camera 
reporting are in hand, and are being rushed through as rapidly as possible. 
The photographic department has onlv been in full swing for about a year, 
and Mr. Hahn is kept busy, constantly increasing its facilities and devising 
new means for saving a few minutes here and there, and also for handling a 
constantly-increasing amount of work. The floor immediately below the 
one now occupied is left vacant for the growth of the department, and it looks 
as if it will soon be necessary for it also to be fitted up. Only a little more 
than a year ago the chalk plate process answered the requirements of the 
office, but now it is practically out of use, except for the very roughest of 
diagrams and sketches which are needed at absolutely the last minute. 


© © 


Camera and Cycle.—In addition 
to the very useful suggestions made by 
J. A. Reid in his article in the current 
issue, there are one or two little practical 
tips which may be useful to those who 
would carry their cameras on their cycles. 
When arranging to manufacture a case for this purpose, they should consider the advantages 
offered by a basket as compared with a box. In any city a basket maker will make a strong, 
compact basket case that will stand knocks and jars much better than a box, and that will also 
be much lighter and less likely to rattle. When making a box, or when merely wrapping up 
tripod and plate-holders for attachment to the machine, we would suggest bookbinders’ leather 
in place of the American cloth which is generally used. Any bookbinder will supply a sufficient 
quantity of one of the cheaper, heavier leathers, for a small sum, and from years of experience 
we can thoroughly recommend such a wrapping. In attaching any parcel to a cycle, it is of 
great importance that it should be strapped very tightly, and to render this possible, it is well 
to insert holes midway between those usually punched in the straps, making the complete 
series of holes a quarter inch apart instead of about half an inch, which is the usual distance. 
One of the firms catering for photographers’ requirements (Levi Jones & Co., Ltd., Farringdon- 
road) has been for some time experimenting with a basket for carrying the camera, and we 
believe is about ready to place one on the market. Another method of carrying a small hand- 
camera, if it is provided with a hole for tripod screw, is to use one of the clips intended to 
attach the camera to the cycle head in order that the cycle itself may be used as a stand. A- 
very convenient form of such clip, allowing of considerable rise and fall, and with universal 
ball and socket motion is manufactured by O. Sichel & Co., and costs but a very small sum. 


Sky shade for lens.—^ sky shade is always a good addition to an amateur's outfit, and 
for some purposes an absolute necessity ; in fact, it would be better always to use some means 
of cutting off side and top light and so prevent reflections in the camera. A simple experiment 
will prove the value of a sky shade round a lens when out in the field: focus any view in bright 
sunlight and notice the appearance on the screen; then place your hand over the lens just so 
as to cut off the light from the skv, etc., but not so as to appear as a shadow on the screen. 
Now notice the picture, and you will find the contrast between light and shade much greater 
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“= an without shading the lens, and the image will be more crisp and bright. If, therefore, it 
noticeable to the eye, what must be the effect with a sensitive dry plate? A book, your 
hat or any such object can be used in place of the hand, but you are never certain as to 
whether such a shade is in the field of the lens, and so cutting off part of the view. The best 
plan is to make a proper shade somewhat on the following lines: The writer has tried several 
methods but finds that here described to answer all purposes better than any other, as it not 
only cuts off the sky and side lights, but the glare from white roads or from snow on the 
ground in winter. The shade prevents also what is in many cases called halation, but which 
is in reality fog caused by light entering the camera. A sky shade is far better than a 
diaphragm inside the camera. “ Prevention is better than cure ” and it is better to keep out all 
unnecessary light than to try to make it harmless after it has got through the lens. 

Measure one side, and the top of your shutter, and if for instance we suppose the shutter 
to be one of the roller-blind pattern, the case measuring 3 inches by 2 inches, it will measure 
10 inches all round; to this add } inch for bends at corners etc., making 10} inches in all. 
Now focus any view, using your shortest focus lens; place a rule on top of the lens; notice 
where the rule cuts off the view—to do this run your finger along the rule till just out of the | 
field of view—then the distance from the back of the shutter to the point just outside the field 
of view will give the desired measurement, which, for example, we will consider to be 4 inches. 
Now take a piece of strong cardboard and cut to size as indicated by these measurements, 
viz., тоф inch by 4 inch. Mark as in sketch No. І, i.e., make a cut half through the card at 
each mark, and cut out the pieces shown by dotted lines to allow fitting on the shutter at top 
and bottom only, so as not to interfere with the working parts at the sides of the shutter. 
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This card when bent into form, the loose edges being joined with a strip of linen, will make a 
tunnel, and will fit easily over the shutter. 

To complete it the outside should be covered with velvet, leather or fancy paper, and the 
inside must be blacked or have matt black paper pasted in, the latter being the best as it 
strengthens the joints. The shade can be closed up when not in use, and is thus easily packed 
away. It is immaterial whether the shutter be worked behind or in front of the lens, the 
principle will be the same, only: the length of the tunnel will be altered. If the shutter is 
behind the lens the box must be longer than when it is worked on the lens hood. The same 
idea can also be applied to almost any shape or size of shutter, or even to the camera front 
where the shutter is worked inside the camera. The necessary alterations in the form of 
shade to fit the different patterns of shutters in use will easily suggest themselves. 

FRED W. CooPER. 


When Printing Clouds, novices frequently fail in producing good effect simply because 
they do not realise the importance of keeping in motion the piece of cardboard used to cover 
the lower part of the print. It is imperative, if we wish to make a truthful representation of 
clouds, that this mask be kept in constant motion from the horizon line to the top of the 
sky and back again until the clouds are sufficiently deep. | 

Another dodge that used to be much in vogue at one time, is the accentuation of the high 
lights in a vignette having a grey ground. This has now gone out owing to the increase of 
time involved in production. The usual plan is to print a vignette in the ordinary way, and 
then, holding the print up to the light, and painting on the back of the print, apply a 
liberal coating of gamboge over the extreme high lights that it is considered expedient to 
maintain in their original purity. After doing this and including such details as the eyes, 
bridge of the nose, and shirt collar, the print is put face downwards on a level surface (such as 
a piece of board), covered with a sheet of glass, and exposed to direct light for a few minutes. 
This treatment results in a print with a pale grey ground, while all the chief lights are thrown 
into peculiar prominence. The gamboge will do no harm and will disappear іп the first 
washing water. 
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Results of War.—-We regret to hear 
from some of our American friends, who 
expected to visit England during the Photo- 
graphic Convention, that the business 
pressure and anxiety arising out of the 

'" * Spanish-American war will prevent their 
leaving home. The war will also probably interfere with the course of copyright legislation 
which was recently before Congress, and regarding which the interests of photographers 
are being so strongly supported by B. J. Falk, as the president of the Photographers’ 
Copyright League. 


Bernard Alfieri has taken the studio recently occupied by H. H. Hay Cameron, 
70 Mortimer-street, W. 


Freak Pictures is to be the subject of an early competition amongst the members of the 
Columbia Photographic Society of Philadelphia. | 


We regret to announce the death of Hugo Meynell, at the early age of thirty-five. Мг. 
Meynell was President of the Uttoxeter Photographic Society, and Secretary of the Postal 
Photographic Competition. His work was very well known, as it had gained many medals, 
and was often on the walls of the R.P.S. and other Exhibitions. 


X-Ray Dermatitis.—The Róntgen Society has appointed a committee to thoroughly 
investigate the alleged injuries exerted upon the body by the X-rays. The Secretary is Ernest 
Payne, Hatchlands, Cuckfield, 
Sussex, and the other members of 
the committee are Professor Syl- 
vanus Thompson, President, David 
Walsh, M.D., Thomas Moore, and 
Barry Blacker, M.D. Mr. Payne 
will be glad to send forms of 
questions to anyone able to give 
information on the subject of 
enquiry. 


The Yorkshire Photo- 
graphic Exhibition is being 
vigorously pushed, and with the 
support of the Affiliated Societies 
of the Yorkshire district, and the 
co-operation of the Art Gallery 
Committee of the Bradford Corpo- 
ration, it ought to go wonderfully 
well. We have already given some 
outline particulars and the secre- 
taries will be pleased to answer 
any questions or send printed 
forms. They are Ezra Clough and 
Frank Nicholson, 13 Chesham- 
street, Bradford. 


The Photographers’ Copy- 
right League of America has THE LATE HENRY PERIGAL. 
recently y been formed to work on Photographed in his 97th year. 
оо" е (Dy the courtesy of Mrs. Gco. Smith, of the Sciopticon Co.) 
Great Britain, which has been 
so very successful during its few years of existence. The American League earnestly appeals 
to all photographers who have works suitable for reproduction to become members. 
The officers of the League are J. B. Falk, president; George G. Rockwood, first vice-president ; 
William H. Rau, second vice-president; S. L. Stein, W. M. Morrison, Louis Thors, and 
Charles E. Bolles, secretary, 244 Fulton-street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


The International Union of Photography is to hold its sixth Session at Gand 
(Ghent), Belgium, from the 17th to the 22nd of July inclusive. It is curious that this 
important organisation has practically no support from Britain; in fact, we believe that Leon 
Warnerke is the only British resident who regularly attends the meetings. The report of 
last year’s Conference shows that it was full of interest, and gives particulars of the social 
functions, and of visits made by the members to some extremely interesting places in and 
about Brussels. The in-door meetings are much more conversational than those of our own 
Convention, and some of them practically consist of what in England would be called 
““Ореп Nights." Amongst the stated papers read last year was one by Dr. W. J. Russell, 
on “The action of metals and other substances on the photographic plate," and one by 
Е. Paul Liesegang, on “ Depth of Focus." The language of the Conference is French. 
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Paul Boyer, the well-known Parisian photographer, contemplates opening a business in 
London, and with a view to introducing himself to the British public recently held a very 
effective exhibition in the Hanover Gallery. His new system of photography would scarcely 
appear so wonderful to photographers as it evidently did to the representatives of the general 
press, for it is nothing more than a slight, but ingenious modification of well-known flash-light 
inethods. The operating room is a small, white fabric tent, with the flash lamps placed outside 
it in a chamber connected with a Blackman air propeller to carry away the fumes. The 
magnesium is fed into the lamps by means of a hopper actuated by electricity from the front of 
the camera, and the exposure is also made by an electric spark which discharges the magnesium 
compound at the same moment that the shutter is opened. The chief advantage of Monsieur 
Boyer’s arrangement ts that everything can be done by means of a button and the pneumatic 
bulb at the front of the camera itself. The opening of the shutter automatically makes 
electric connection with the flash lamps. In the gallery, Mousieur Boyer showed some 
hundreds of pictures, а few of which were made by tlash-light, while the bulk were daylight 
studio work. Many of them were good portraiture, though not extraordinary. 


H. Walter Barnett has just opened the studio at No. 1 Park Side, Hyde Park Corner, 
S.W., which has been occupied for very many years by the late John Edwards. The whole 
place has been overhauled, re-fitted and furnished, and now makes a capital studio and very 
attractive suite of rooms of which we hope to give further particulars in an early issue. Our 
readers will remember the pictures by Mr. Walter Barnett which were reproduced in our 
issue of August last at a time when he had no expectation of staying in England. The studio 
in question, overlooking the Ladies’ Mile, the most fashionable part of Rotten Row, seems to 
have proved too attractive for him and to have induced him to convert his long visit to 
England into a permanent residence. We believe that Mr. Barnett still retains his connection 
with his Australian businesses. 


The Electrorama now on exhibition at Niagara, S.W. (immediately opposite St. James's 
Park station on the underground railroad), is undoubtedly the photographic sensation of the 
season, and is one of the things that should be seen by every visitor to London. It consists of 
a series of magic lanterns arranged round a circle in the centre of the great hall of panorama, 
and projecting a series of slides, the pictures of which overlap each other so as to make a 
complete circle of view. The effect is a naturally colored picture of some four hundred feet 
by forty feet, and as the subjects are frequently changed, the entertainment possesses far more 
variety than is possible with the ordinary painted panorama. Like most other new things, 
there are details in which the show can be improved from the technical point of view, but when 
we consider the difficulties of such an undertaking, the success of the result is really wonderful, 
and we may be sure that the Electrorama will prove extremely popular. 


The Death of Henry Perigal removes a very well-known figure from photographic 
circles, and a man who had an almost unique personal acquaintance with all the principal 
scientific advances of the century. Mr. Perigal, although in his g8th year, was active, and 
maintained his interest in every scientific matter until very shortly before his death. He wasa 
well-known member of the Camera Club, where he attended fairly frequently, and where he was 
looked upon as a mine of information. His long and active life he attributed largely to the 
regularity of his employment, for up to quite recently his hobby and principal work as a bow- 
pen draughtsman, kept him busy from eight in the morning until late in the afternoon. 
Although a man of independent means, Mr. Perigal was a great believer in regular work, and 
his friends always found it difficult to induce him to leave his employment for half-a-day. As 
an astronomer and mathematician Mr. Perigal held a high position, and some of his astronomi- 
cal publications, though by no means orthodox, were extremely interesting and suggestive. 
His principal publications took place about the time of the great exhibition of 1851. Мг. 
Perigal passed away painlessly on Tuesday, June 7th, and his body was cremated at Woking 
on the following Friday. 


The Announcement that Jan Szczepanik, the inventor and patentee of the Telectroscope 
has now perfected an application of photography to weaving, seems a very important 
announcement indeed. We have been told by the lay press that this invention will 
“ revolutionise the whole of the textile industry," but this is rather overstating the matter, as 
the invention only applies to patterns woven by means of the Jacquard engine, which is only 
used for the more intricate patterns. For controlling the action of the Jacquard engine, 
punched cards are used, and up to the present these have been punched by hand, in accordance 
with a design drawn on decimal square or “point” paper. According to Szczepanik's 
statement, he can entirely dispense with the hand working and by a modification of the half- 
tone process and by an electrical attachment to the Jacquard engine he can work the patterns 
without using cards at all. In this way any photogram of natural objects or any picture can 
be directly reproduced in a woven fabric by photographic and electrical methods. It is stated 
that for the present the inventor proposes to use an intermediate process by which the Jacquard 
cards are still retained, but are punched electrically. This is stated to be out of consideration 
for the immense amount of capital sunk in Jacquard engines prepared for use with cards, but 
if all that is said of the simpler and more direct method be true, our textile manufacturers will 
be only too pleased to throw out their old machinery and to install the new method. 
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The Editor of the ‘‘ Photo- 
graphic Times Annual” asks us to 
inform our readers that he is busily at 
work on the preparation of that wonderful 
book for ’99, and that if anyone has 
special pictures or special articles and 
short notes which he is willing to 
contribute, they will be very highly 
appreciated. The address of the Editor 
is 60 and 62 East Eleventh-street, New York, U.S.A. 


A Convention Exhibition. During the present month we shall have in The Photogram 
Reading Room a small exhibition of Convention pictures, including several of the Convention 
groups both official and unofficial. 


The Principal Шиѕ- 
trations in our present issue 
are from blocks by Vincent 
and Blaikley. <A history of 
this firm with some par- 
ticulars of the then partners 
was given in our issue of 
September, 1895. Since then 
there have been one or two 
changes which have been 
duly noted in our columns, 
but the general course of the 
firm has been one of steady 
progress. 


Exhibitors at the forth- 
coming photographic exhibi- 
tions are invited to submit 
their pictures for reproduc- 
tion in Photograms of '98, 
our annual record and criti- 
cism of the year's photo- 
graphic work. Тһе first 
general selection will be 
made on August 15, and as 
a portion of the work we 
can reproduce is already in 
the printer's hands, it is 
probable that none, or very 
little will be able to be 
accepted between August 1 
and the opening of the ex- 
hibitions. Pictures, framed 
complete, may be sent to us 
on their way to the exhibi- 
tions, and will be safely 
delivered on the receiving THE RIVER. | BY TH. AND О. HOFMEISTER (See р. 219.) 


day. 


A Wonderfully Complete illustrated review of the Crystal Palace Exhibition was 
given in The Optician for May 12th, 1898. In addition to forty-one views of the exhibits, 
there was a capital portrait of R. Child Bayley, the Assistant Secretary, and a group of the 
executive and principal members of the Society. 


The Photographic Joker has been at work again and has induced one of our contemp- 
oraries to insert a notice to the effect that the London & Provincial Photographic Association - 
will meet on May 15th, not at their usual meeting rooms, but just inside the turnstile at the 
Crystal Palace. As the Exhibition closes on the 14th, and as the r5th is a Sunday, the 
announcement reads rather curiously. Such jokers should be summarily suppressed. 


* The Iliustrated Guide to Leamington Spa, Warwick, Kenilworth, and 
Coventry ”” by Bernard С. Р. Walters; price 1s., post free 1/2} (London: Dawbarn & Ward, 
Limited). A practical little guide-book to the outskirts of the Shakespeare Country, and useful 
to photographers as pointing out the principal objects of the district and the best means of 
reaching them. It has a great number of illustrations from pen drawings by W. T. Whitehead 
and a plan of Leamington, as well as a map of the district, which shows all the railways, 
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cycling routes, and principal picturesque places. The book consists of 150 pages, and is neatly 
bound in grey cloth. 

A Series of Articles on “ Known and Unknown Sketching Grounds," has been running 
in The Artist for some time, and is full of useful suggestions for the photographer. 


The Camera Club of ‘‘Harper’s Round Table,’’ is monthly becoming more 
interesting, and the current issue, in which ten pictures contributed to the Prize Competition 
are reproduced, shows that a great improvement is taking place in the junior amateur work of 
the U.S.A. 


** Kromskop Color Photography,’’ by Е. E. Ives (London: Photochromoscope Syndi- 
cate Ltd., 121 Shaftesbury-avenue, W.C.), is a complete manual of chromoscopy by the inventor 
of the Kromskop. Every detail of the apparatus is explained, both by word and by diagram, 
and the methods of operation are given in full. A frontispiece in colors, representing the three 
separate images, and the combined color result, is given, and appended to the little book are 
reprints of Mr. Ives’ lecture before the Society of Arts, a bibliography of other writings on the 
subject, and articles on ** The Nature of Light,” “The Act of Seeing," “ The Theory ot 
Color," and several other kindred subjects by various authorities. 


The County Council Report on the Bolt Court School exhibit at the Crystal Palace, 
is a good resumé of the outlines of photo-mechanical work, with one or two diagrams and 
with an enlarged negative and an enlarged posi- 
tive half-tone to illustrate the dot-structure ot 
a half-tone image. A copy will be sent to anyone 
interested in this work who forwards a stamp to 
The County Council School, Bolt Court, Fleet- 
street, London. The exhibit of the school is 
dealt with in our Process section. 


Godfrey Hastings, photographer and picture 
dealer, of Whitley-on-Sea, is an ambitious and 
progressive professional, who is doing some ex. 
cellent work. Examples of portraiture recently 
submitted to us are very good indeed, and several 
of his specimens of figure studies amongst the 
local fishwives, seascapes, etc., are decidedly 
superior work to what we should usually expect 
from a local photographer. Mr. Hastings is 
preparing some very effective work for the 
coming exhibitions, amongst them the charming 
little sailing-boat study reproduced on this page. 


*'* Conocimientos Utiles '' is the heading 
which is given by our contemporary, Luz y 
Sombra, to an article which they have con- 
structed by simply translating half-a-dozen of our 
Photogram Christmas cards without a word of 
acknowledgment. As all these cards were entirely 
original in design and execution, and as their 
production was very expensive in time and labor, 
we naturally took the precaution of registering 
the copyright. Unfortunately, we have not the 
power, except by annoying and expensive proceedings, which we do not care to take, to bring 
to book American pirates who take our ideas, but the difficulty is aggravated by the fact that 
some European contemporary may unwittingly re-translate the series, only giving credit to 
the source from which it obtained the matter, and yet at the same time making itself liable 
to a serious case for damages. 


A FRESH BREEZE. BY GODFREY HASTINGS. 


The Great Catalogue of the Crystal Palace Exhibition has, as we stated before the 
Exhivition opened, far more than an ephermal value, and we feel sure that many of those 
who were unable to visit the Exhibition will be exceedingly pleased to hear that our own 
publishers have been enabled to secure a number of the catalogues remaining over after the 
show, and have made them up in substantial cloth cases for library use. This was the more 
necessary, since the book is really much too large and heavy to be satisfactory in a paper 
binding, and we, therefore, recommend all who wish to keep a record of the Exhibition to 
obtain a cloth copy, although the paper bound ones are still on sale. An advertisement in our 
last issue gave sufficiently full particulars to make it unnecessary for us to go into details, but 
we mention it here, because it was not until the editorial matter of our last issue had gone to 
press that we knew any copies would be available after the closing of the Exhibition. The 
book sells in cloth binding for 2/6, or post free in the British Isles 3/-. In paper cover, 1/-, 
post free 1/5. Abroad, the post-free rate will be for paper 1/6 (36 cents), or cloth 3/6 
(84 cents.) 
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Manufacturers sending apparatus for examination. and 
notice, should state distinctly whether, and when, they wish 


И returned. We specially request that all articles which are 
not too bulky, be deposited $n our public Reading-room for at 
least six weeks from date of tssue of the magusine зп which 
they are noticed. 


When Writing to firms whose goods are noticed or 
advertised, please mention The Photogram. 


NOVELTIES. 


Walls & Fraser have removed from 47 Lothian-street, to 
sa Hanover-street, Edinburgh. 


Watkinson & Co., of Leeds, will in future be represented 
in London by E. Human, formerly the Secretary of the 
Brighouse Photographic Society. 


An Electric Dark-room Lamp, which seems very 
convenient in every way, is offered by F. W. Hudlass, 
St. Lukes, Southport. e will be pleased to send circulars 
to anyone interested. 


'W. Watson & Sons have opened a branch at 16 Forrest- 
road, Edinburgh, where they will keep a full stock of goods. 


The Gladstone Funeral was kinetographed, in spite of 
the dull weather, and six successful films were on sale by 
Fuerst Bros. within three days of the ceremony. 


John G. A. Rhodin, of 47 Victoria Buildings, Man- 
chester, sends us a number of good half-tone views of his 
electro-chemical laboratory, in which he is prepared to 
thoroughly test and report upon any electrical, electro 
chemical, or metallurgical process. 


Acetylene Gas is being used to light a portion of “ Old 
London " at the Earl's Court Exhibition. The installation 
is in the hands of Thorn & Hoddle, who also have a dark- 
room, in which they compare acetylene with the electric 
light and with ordinary coal gas light. 


The Business of W. W. Rouch & Company, 161 Strand. 
London, W.C., will be carried on under the management of 
W. А. Rouch, son of the founder of the business and nephew 
of the late Mr. S. W. Rouch, whose death we recorded last 
month. Mr. W. A. Rouch has been nineteen years 
connected with the firm. 


Lonsdale Bros., cabinets of fittings for cameras and 
stands should prove very useful indeed to dealers іп photo- 
graphic materials who are called upon for occasional repairs. 
The cabinets are supplied either in mahogany or ebonised, 
and have divided and numbered drawers to contain selections 
from 474 different small parts. 


The Self-Toning Paper, of which we spoke in our 
May issue, page 160, is to be placed on the British market 
by Hermann Bauer, of Montclair, N.J., U.S.A. We do not 
know, as yet, what arrangements Mr. Bauer is making, or 
has made, in England, but the paper is one which dealers 
will be quite safe in stocking as soon as stock is obtainable. 


The Swiss Film, manufactured by Dr. J. H. Smith, of 
Zurich, is now in stock and ready for delivery, in sizes to fit 
all the standard roll-holder cameras. Theagent is Archibald 
Ryder, 83 Mortimer-street, London, W. Experience with 
Dr. Smith's kinetographic films warrants the assertion that 
his other films will be found thoroughly satisfactory. 


An Brror slipped into our May issue (see page 160) in 
which the amount of prepared chalk in the formula for 
Thomas's Toning Bath was given as 11 ozs. instead of r oz. 
We think the error was sufficiently obvious to prevent 
anyone being misled thereby, and we should be very sorry 
to think that the excellent paper of R. W. Thomas & Co., 
was prejudiced by such a blunder. 


L. B. Lockwood, 6 Edmund-street, Bradford, has just 
issued a price list for camera bellows. He is one of the 
very few makers (if not indeed the only maker in Britain) 
whose business is entirely confined to the making of this 
one class of goods. We know that he is able to turn out 
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bellows in very good quality, and we believe that his prices 
will be found to compete with those of the Continental 
manufacturers. 


Yet another New Kodak has been added to the already 
large family. This is called the No. 2 Special Bull's-eye 
Kodak, and is a day-light changing camera carrying sufficient 
film for ten exposures 34% 34. The special features of the 
new pattern are a rapid rectilinear lens with [ris diaphragm, 
a triple action shutter and some minor details. The price 
is £3 3s. The Eastman Company have also just placed on 
the market a very good quality wide angle lens for use with 
the No. 4 Cartridge Kodak, at a cost of one guinea. 


The Sepac Company has been founded by G. Wat- 
mough Webster, F.G.S., F.R.P.S., for the manufacture of 
and wholesale and retail dealing in photographic apparatus 
and materials. The retail department is at 33 Bridze-street 
Row, Chester. while the wholesale is at 4, 5 and 6 Fletchers' 
Buildings. Mr. Watmough Webster is so well known as 
a professional photographer, photographic investigator, 
writer on photography, a Fellow of the Royal Photographic 
Society, and member of the Convention, that his name and 
superintendence will be very good guarantees for the 
quality of goods. 


The Latest Liverpool Dealer is Arthur B. Cramp, 
who has recently severed his connection with W. H. 
Tomkinson to commence business for himself at тї Lord- 
street. He sends us a special price list for printing, 
enlarging, developing, etc., announces that he will have a 
complete illustrated catalogue very shortly, invites amateurs 
to examine the Maxim hand-camera, which he believes to 
be one of the best things on the market, and offers without 
any charge the use of his dark. room and also of his collection 
of photographic books and periodicals, including the 
Almanacks, Annuals, etc. Enterprise is always thoroughly 
appreciated in Liverpool. 


Of Tylar's Print Trimming Gauge, which we 
briefly mentioned last month, we are now able to give a 
little illustration. The 
gauge itself is of 
wood, varnished, with 
its outer edges faced 
with metal. On one 
side it is divided into 
inches, and on the 
other side into centi- 
metres. It is also 
plainly marked for 
the usual photo- 
graphic sizes, such as 28. 3}, 4}, 5, and 

inches, etc., and similarly for the 
Continental sizes. The prices меге 
given las: month. It certainly is a very 
convenient means of print trimming. 


We hereby certify that on or before July 2oth, 1897, at 
the request of the Vanguard Manufacturing Co., of Maiden- 
head, we obtained, from an ordinary source of supply. a 
large bottle Glutogene, a photographic mountant (now 
known as " Tixit’’). This mountant has been constantly in 
use from that date until this present 6th of June, 1898. when 
we have used the last particle. The paste has remained 
pure, sweet and perfectly usable. A test made of the last 

ortion showed no trace of acidity; and this in spite of the 
act that some four months ago we diluted the then 
remainder of the paste with water—a proceeding which, we 
believe. is of advised by the makers. 


June 6:h. 1898. The Editors of ** The Photogram.'' 


The Invicta Mountant prepared by L. B. Pragnall, 6t 
Peckham Park-road, London, S.E., is submitted to us with a 
request to test and report upon its keeping quality as well as 
its other characteristics. The sample received is a stiff, 
strongly adhesive, SO OE paste, that seems very 
suitable for the mounting of photographic prints, and 
especially in cases where it is necessary to work as dryly as 
possible to avoid dulling the face of enamelled prints and 
the curling of mounts. The paste shews a very slight acid 
reaction, but not sufficient to be injurious in any way, and it 
is partially preserved by the use of oil of winter-green, 
which seems a favorite antiseptic and scent at the present 
time. 


The ** Albion '' Studio Camera is very truly described 
by its manufacturers as being marvellous value. The 
whole-plate size, which we have examined, is a very hand- 
somely made, mahogany camera, with double extension (for 
copying purposes) up to 38in. long. It has a rack-work 
fine adjustment, the back swings in both directions, and 
there is the usual provision for repeating. It is supplied 
with two fronts, and with two single dark-slides, one taking 
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two half-plates, the other taking from 1-plate to whole- 
plate. The price is £5, and without doubt the camera is 
exceedingly well worth the money. The manufacturers are 
the Albion Albumenizing Co., of Glasgow, and the whole- 
sale agents the Blackfriars Photographic and Sensitising 
Co., Blackfriars-road, S.E. 


A Kinetographic Peep Show.—A modification of the 
kinetographic projector has been worked out by W. С 
Hughes, of Kingsland. and is likely to prove of the greatest 
possible interest to showmen at our fairs, charity bazaars, 
etc, etc. The lantern and kinetograph are on ordinary 
lines, the lantern working with a three-wick oil lamp, and 
the picture being projected into a long box which stands 
upon trestles and which has on each side of it ten masked 
view holes, set at an angle, so that ten people standing on 
each side can look at the picture which is projected on a 
screen within the end of the box We may be quite sure 
that such an Apparatus as this, shown in popular places of 
amusement, will absolutely coin money for its exhibitor. 


The Spectrum Plate, in spite of its unique position 
as the only plate which is practically capable of registering 
the visual value of the whole range of the spectrum, has 
suffered from the fact that it was only obtainable of very 
"slow" sensitiveness. At length the makers have been able 
to produce an " ordinary" and a “special rapid" spectrum 
plate which they recommend as sufficiently sensitive for use 
in ordinary portraiture, landscape. and all cases in which 
very rapid exposures are not necessary. The “Ordinaries” 


The Tabloid Chemicals of Burroughs Wellcome & Co. 
are too well known to need introduction, but the new series 
for the present season, has new features in packing, and a few 
new preparations. The small bottles formerly used have 
been replaced by lipless tubes, neatly corked, and with a 
pledget of cotton-wool to act as aspring to keep the tabloids 
from rattling around, sven when some of the contents of the 
tube have been removed. In this very convenient form a 
couple of dozen different photographic chemicals may now be 
obtained, ranging from the tiny 4-grain tabloids of chloride of 
gold to the 15-grair tabloids of sodium bi-carbonate, tungstate, 
or phosphate, 15 grains of borax, and 20 grains of " hypo." 
Though the various developers and their proper accelerators 
and restrainers are made up in separate tabloids and separate 
tubes they are arranged in properly proportionate sizes, so 
that for normal development an equa! number of tabloids 
(not equal weights) are taken. For the tourist no system 
can so beautifully combine portability, purity, permanence. 
and exact measurement. x А 


The Creel Camera of which we briefly spoke last 
month, has a changing system which is the extreme 
of simplicity and certainty in action, but difficult of descrip- 
tion in words. The diagram is of some little assistance, 
though not very much. The changing system consists of a 
long strip of red fabric, similar to that used for dark-room 
windows, folded to and fro a number of times, as shewn in ' 
section at the left hand of the diagram. Near the bottom of 
the alternate folds, a couple of little ears are cut in the 


CREEL CAMERA 


of the batch submitted tou are marked thirty-seven on the 
Hurter & Driffield scale, and are, therefore, quite as sensitive 
as even the “special rapid" brands of a few years ago. They 
require changing and developing in complete darkness (as 
they are sensitive to the red or orange of even the ‘safest " 
dark-room light) but so far from considering this an entire 
disadvantage we think it will be valuable as leading to 
more scientific methods replacing the too often hap-hazard 
working in exposure and development. We hope to say 
more of the plates, from sufficient experience, next month. 


£380,000 for the Britannia Works Co., Ltd., as a going 
concern, is asum which gives idea of the magnitude of the 
modern роо Тары material business, and that is the sum 
which the public was asked to subscribe, toward the end of 
May. We believe it is an open secret that the founder of 
the business, less than twenty years ago, was an almost 
penniless photographer, yet by his combined technical skill 
and business ability he was enabled to establish a concern 
showing profits in 1894 of £47,994; 1895, £43.746; 1896, 
146,939; and 1897, £47.362.an average £46,510 (say, 2232.550) 
which is a return that seems to fully justify the capitalisation. 
The Eastman flotation at £1,600,000 (say, $8,000,0c0) is 
another striking instance in the same direction, and every 
evidence seems to indicate that the expansion of our cratt 
in the next decade will entirely dwarf the past ten years’ 
expansion. Many a little capitalist of to-day who is now 
struggling in the business may expect, with ability, industry, 
and faith, success as great as has crowned the efforts cf 
Eastman and Harman. 
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fabric, and on these rests the lower edge of the film, which is 
pressed by the packet of folded fabric against a glass 
window at the back of the camera-box proper. After the first 
film has been exposed, the fabric is wound up on to a roller 
shewn in the back chamber at the top of the camera, and the 
film, by its stiffness, engages with a guide which turns it 
forward into the forward chamber. The winding up of the 
fabric leaves the next fold, and the next film in contact with 
the window. The film used is half a quarter-plate, and may 
be any make, as it requires no backing-cards or special 
preparation. The camera seems in every way thoroughly 
practical, and its lightness, compactness and general good 
quality will strongly recommend it to the amateur. The 
manufacturer is David Allan, Whitfield-street, London. 


Taylor, Taylor & Hobson are planning a new factory. 
which they hope to occupy before the end of this year. 
Ground is secured for a factory four times the size ot the 
present works. The portion now to be built will have 
capacity for four hundred yards of benching and machinery, 
and will comprise glass-working, metal-working, апа 
machine shops and stores, together with cloak-room and 
lavatories for the workpeople, and stores for cycles. The 
office buildings, separated from the factory by a fireproof 
Staircase and elevator, will contain private offices, counting- 


house, drawing-office, experimental-room, testing-room, 
photon sent studio, and stock-room. The buildings will 
lighted electrically, and warmed and ventilated by a 


special plant in the basement, which will bring fresh air 
trough flues to the various rooms, freeing it from dust, 
moistening it when too dry, automatically warming it to 
60" Fahrenheit, and finally discharging through special 
turrets above the buildings. There will be a service of gas 
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for heating, compressed air for blowing and cooling, and 
electricity for motors and other purposes. Power will be 
supplied by a 25 horse-power gas motor. 


Salmon’s Maltum Rocking-Tabie (patent applied 
for) is introduced by the inventor of the well-known adjust- 
able vignetter and magnesium lamp. Ht is very delicately 
but strongly poised to rock without friction and is at least 
as well made and as useful as (in some points perhaps better 
than) the other pendulum rockers on the market. Person- 
ally we have no great liking for any rocking-table which has 
not some motive power other than a pendulum, for pendulum 
rockers, however well they may run without load or with 
empty dishes, die down surprisingly rapidly with even a 
small "tide ” of solution Wong against their swing. The 
pice of Salmon's rocker is 10:6, and the trade agents are 

arion & Co., Soho-square, London. 


Stanley’s Exposure Meter, price 3/6 (London:— 
W. F. Stanley, Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E.) 
This is the very neatest of the many forms in which 
exposure tables are published, and it ought to suit both 
the schools into which we divide users of such tables, 
for it can be used either with or without Stanley' s actino- 
meter as an actual measure of thelight. The meter is made 
of fine cardboard, very beautifully printed and jointed, and is 
enclosed in a convenient leather pocket case. Like similar 
helps, it leaves ample scope for the use of the judgment- 
factor, or ' brains,” but it also makes it unnecessary for the 
least experienced worker who has any brains to fall into 
serious error of exposure. 


Pastilles and Cartridges of compressed chemicals are 
being sold by J. Hauff & rd (London:— Fuerst Bros.) and 
very convenient they are. The pastilles are practically the 
same thing as the compressed tablets which have long been 
made by one or two British firms, while the cartridges are 
simply small convenient packages, in card-board or tin, of 
chemicals which we usually buy in more or less bulk. In 
some cases the materials for a complete solution is contained 
in one pastille or one cartridge, as with the combined toning 
and fixing bath ; or the fixing cartridges. In other cases the 
pastilles are made up in tubes which have a certain total- 
equivalence to accompanying cartridges. For instance, a 
tube of half-a-dozen pastilles equals 
i Ortol - - - - 7302. 
Potass meta-bisulphite - ‘15 oz. 

which when dissolved in 20 ozs. of water becomes Ortol 
solution A, and is used with the contents of a cartridge 
dissolved in another 20 ozs. of water to form Ortol solution 
B. The particular chemicals above referred to, have in our 
hands worked very satisfactorily; and they are certainly 
convenient and cheap. 


The Rathenow Lens were briefly mentioned last month 
from general knowledge and a casual inspection of the 
London stock. Since then we have practically tested a 
couple of representative types. For the purpose we chose 
from the large assortment a portrait-aplanat, No. 3, and 
rapid aplanat. No. 2. Both of these lenses stand all the 
usual opticians’ tests remarkably well, and are very well 
corrected for the different aberrations. Both of them are 
fully equal to the performance promised in the catalogue, 
and, speaking generally, we may say that they are thoroughly 
good lenses for their respective purposes, and very good 
value indeed for the prices charged. The pictures by the 
brothers Hofmeister, reproduced in this issue were exhibited 
at the Crystal Palace by the Rathenow lens factory. The 
British agent is Henry F. Purser, 33 Hatton-garden, 
London, E.C. 


The Gum-Bichromate Paper to which we have 
briefly referred already, we have now been able to test. It 
seems to have all the advantages of the earlier French 
makes of paper, with some additional, and the makers have 
removed entirely one or two of the simple difficulties which 
were sufficient to deter many from trying the bi-gum 
method. For instance, no hot water or saw-dust gruel is 
necessary for development if the proper exposure has been 
phen simply soak in cold water and give a few strokes 
each way with a soft, flat brush. On the other hand, if the 
print 1s found to be under.exposed it can be allowed to 
develop spontaneously, without brushing, and if, on the 
other hand, there has been over-exposure, the remedy may 
be found in extra brushing or in a little warm water. Thus, 
it should be unnecessary to lose a single print through 
wrong exposure ; and though it is a little difficult at first to 
judge the printing from ihe face of the paper itself, we 
should advise the beginner to do this rather than to trouble 
with an actinometer. 

As some of our readers may have forgotten the special 
features of the gum-bichromate process we may remind 
them that it is a modification of the carbon prccess ; there- 
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fore absolutely permanent if the proper pigments are used. 
It requires no transfer, as it is developed from the front, and 
allows infinite scope for brush-work. It is specially 
suitable for ‘‘ broad" effects, such as those of the Brothers 
Hofmeister, illustrated in our current issue. The paper we 
have tried is made by the Gum-Dichromate Paper Co., 
61 Battersea-rise, London. S. W. 


The Patent Photo Concha is not so much an apparatus 
asasystem, forit includes both a changing-bag and a portable 
dark-room. The changing-bag itself is new in design, for 
in addition to the usual light-tight sleeves it has cords run 
round it, by tightening which it may be divided into three 
separate light-tight compartments. This is intended to 
facilitate the insertion and removal of plate boxes, etc. 
The portable dark-room consists of a rectangular box of 
шеке лге metal with four celluloid sides of orange or 
ruby. In the illustration it is shown ready for use with the 
changing-bag (a portion only is represented) attached to the 
left-hand end to enable a plate to be transferred to the dark- 
room. The opening inside of the dark-room, through which 
the plate is passed, is closed by a slide of which the front 
end is shown in sketch, and in changing the plate from the 
bag to the dark-room, one hand should be placed in the bag 
and the other kept outside for opening and closing this slide. 
When the plate has been properly placed, it lies on a colored 
transparent window, and fas above it at the top of the box 
another similar window, protected by means of a collapsible 
observation box as shown, which shields the eycs from 
extraneous light, and enables development to be plainly 
seen, even in the subdued light admitted by the walls of the 
developing-box. The supply pipe and the tap, which are 
shown in the sketch, are both separate fittings which pack 
away inside the developing-box for travelling purposes. 
When it is in use for developing. the solutions are poured 
in through the upper tube, which is safely trapped to prevent 
the entrance of light, and after remaining for the necessary 
length of time, are withdrawn by the tap placed below. 
There can be no doubt that this is a perfectly practical 
method of developing plates on tour, and with the extra 
advantage offered by compressed developers, renders the 
tourist absolutely independent of dark-room or liquids 
except water. 


Protalbin Paper is a vegetable albumen emulsion 
printing-out paper. which comes to us from Vienna, and is 
manufactured by Dr. Lilienfeld & Co. The English agent 
is C. A. Rudowsky, 3 Guildhall Chambers. E.C. We have 
tried this paper by one of the formula which accompanies it, 
with very satisfactory results. It prints quickly, using not 
too dense negatives, and the caution is given not to over- 
print. After washing fifteen minutes in frequent changes or 
running water, the prints are placed in the toning bath :— 

Distilled water ... dus 2,775 grammes. 

Sulpho-cyanide of ammonia... 30 ^ 
To which is added 260 grammes of a gold chloride solution 
(1:100). This bath will be clear in two or three hours, and 
can then be used. Examine prints by transmitted light, and 
when of an evenly red brown ny are toned. The caution 
is given not to over-tone. This bath will keep for several 
days, and can be strengthened by adding to it-- 

Distilled water . " 2,775 grammes. 

Sulpho-cyanide of ammonia ... 60 i» 

Gold solution (1:100) ... n $20 Е 
Simply adding plain gold solution will not answer. After 
toning, the prints must be washed slightly, and then fixed for 
about ten minutes in a 10°% hypo-bath which should only be 
used a few times, as fresh fixing solution is required for 
brilliant prints. We are inclined to question the direction 
to wash the prints for so long as is recommended. A much 
shoiter time in running water should be sufficient. The 
prints are best mounted when wet. The makers send out 
a formula for a combined toning and fixing bath, but we do 
not believe in that method. The prints made by us have 
a very pleasant effect, with especially an excellent gradation 
of tone and clear definition. The paper is easily worked 
and should prove exceedingly useful. The price is tor sheets 
244 x 19] inches, £1 8s. gd. per quire. 


CATALOGUES. 


THe New Barnet Price List is an attractive sixteen 
page booklet printed in two colors. 

THE supplement to the photographic catalogue of the 
Albion Albumenizing Co., Glasgow, brings that publication 
fully up to date. 

Brown, Ѕсотт & Co. submit a new reduced price list, 
intended to enable them ‘‘to compete with the thin, pulpy, 
and otherwise inferior foreign-made mounts." 

THE new list of the Abingdon safety acetylene generators 
is of interest to those contemplating installing an acetylene 
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outfit. It also conveys the information that the company. 2 ‚ 
is now fully established at 97 Great Hampton-street, Literary Copyright. 
Birmingham. To the Editors: THe PHOTOGRAM. 


A SPANISH CATALOGUE of the photographic and optical : 
manufactures of Ross Limited, has just Been issued, and Dsar Sir AND MapaM.—The Editor of Photography has 
consists of 96 pages and cover. At the same time we have written to me pointing out my infringement of your copy- 
ceceived a number of minor English catalogues dealing with right in copying matter from your magazine, The Photogram, 
various sections of the firm's business, and also an and sending it to be inserted in the ' Question Box" in his 
attractive little book entitled '' Ross testimonials." paper, Photography. I copied it in ignorance of it being 

ў Ку : copyright matter, [ do not take out The Photogram, but 

A CAPITAL catalogue of photographic requisites, with а happened to buy the Exhibition Number and did not notice 
small space devoted to lantern sundries, has just been issued the note as to copyright till the Editor of Photography 
by F. V. A. Lloyd, of Liverpool. Mr. Lloyd devotes his wrote to me about it. 
inside cover to particulars of the standard weights and I am very sorry for what I have done, and now see that I 
measures, and to Postal Information. Thecatalogue proper was very far wrong in not mentioning the paper, even 
is well arranged, and the goods mentioned are carefully supposing that it had not been copyright. I have written to 
selected. the Editor of Photography explaining this matter.— 

Poco, KiNc AND ROCHESTER CAMERAS, in almost be- I remain yours truly, — 
wildering variety; are listed in a new catalogue of the 
Rochester Camera Co., Rochester, N.Y., from the Gem 
Poco costing $4 in quarter-plate (31 x 44) to the telephoto 
and stereo Poco, there is a complete scale qualities, styles 


m tede M many illustrations, stolen goods, and attempts to obtain money under the false 
ep P : pretence that the matter is an original production of his 
BROMIDE AND CARBON ENLARGEMENTS, lantern slides, own. It seems strange that огӣіпа:у education (without any 
printing (in silver, platinotype, carbon, etc.), retouching, knowledge of the law of the land) should not be sufficient to 
toning and fixing, neyative making, developing, intensifying, prevent such dishonesty, yet we have frequently had sub- 


(While we quite absolve the writer of the above from any 
ill intention, we think it is well to point out that in taking 
our matter, and supplying it to another journal for payment, 
a reader not only commits a theft, but also attempts to sell 


etc., etc., are fully listed in a very attractive catalogue just mitted to us complete articles copied from other journals, 
received from Frederick Lewis, 16 and 18 Gladstone-road, ^ and at times have even had cuttings from other journals 
Sparkbrook, Birmingham. We know Mr. Lewis's work, simply mounted on paper, and sent in with the name of the 
which is thoroughly good, and his prices as given in this — author erased, and with the name of the sender substituted. 
list are decidedly reasonable. These people actually ask for payment.—E ps ] 


Spiers & Ponp’s new season's list, issued at the end of 
May, is full of good things for the amateur worker. The 
articles are chosen from the stocks of almost every manu- 


facturer, and show considerable care in selection. In EDITORIAL NOTICE, 


addition to photographic apparatus proper the list gives 


particulars of magic lanterns and their fittings, and also of All matter appearing in The Photogram appears also in 
electrical apparatus. It has what is missing trom many The Process Photogram and The American Photogram. 
catalogues—a very useful index. Articles and other communications intended for the whole 


; series of magazines should be addressed to the chief office, 
d catalogue of R. & J. Beck із 6 Farringdon-avenue, London, E.C., England. 
Communications for the American section of The American 


Tue complete illustrate 
useful as reminding us of a fact which la are, ре парз а 
little too apt to forget, namely, that this firm manufactures : 
a considerable series of photographic apparatus in addition MEE duc. us ae оне Editor, 41 and 43 
to its well-known lenses and the Frena camera, which arion-street, Бтоок'уп, AN. ia ^ 9D 


has been so vigorously pushed as to overshadow all the Answers to correspondents are sent by post only. 
other lines of the firm. І > Enquiries failing to enclose stamped envelope for reply are 


`7 Ярпогей. | 

The ** Process Photogram °° records all the progress 
of, and gives all the news of interest to, the Ploto- 
mechanical craft, in addition to the whole of the matter and 
illustrations appearing in The Photogram. As the principal 
advances in photo гарву аге, at present, on photo- 
mechanical lines, The Process Photogram is a necessity to 
the photographer who wishes to be thoroughly informed. 

Price 6d.; post free, 8d. To order only, from Dealers 
and Newsagents. 


Tue catalogue of E. and T. Underwood contains illus- 
trations and particulars of a considerable variety of hand 
cameras and field cameras, at prices to meet the requirements 
ofall purchasers. Though the manufacturers have not sent 
us this catalogue. we have reccived it from Benetfink & Co., 
Cheapside, London, E.C., who are the very active agents in 
the matter. Most of the patterns are old-established, well- 
known cameras, but almost all of them for 1898 have slight 
modifications and improvements in detail, and all of them 
seem to be exceedingly good value for their various prices. 


Principal Contents of Process Section. 


PAGE 
The Bolt Court Lectures . ; ; ғ . 97 
Photo-Engraving Business іп New York : . 99 
The “ Dry " Etching Process. By С. Ewbank . IOI 
Making Ready and Printing of Process Blocks. By 
И ede dasa J.O. Morch . 1 г : з . 102 
А Travelling Exhibition. Process atthe Palace =. 3. se 107 
: Shop, 109. Theory and Practice, 111. 
To the Editors: THe PHOTOGRAM, 
Dear Str AND MapaM.—Do you think it would be possible 
to obtain a collection of portrait exhibits for display in this i 
Country? I thought I might arrange with Mr. Falk (New PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 
York) Mr. Stein (Milwaukee). Mr. McDonald (Albany), RAE 
Mr. Somers (Cincinnati), Mr. Hayes (Detroit), and a few Sentiment, the Hand Camera, and the Stereoscope 
others of our best men to place foreign work on exhibition at 5 Bv A. F. Colborne ; ре: " 
our respective studios. ТЕБЕН Notes ` ° : : яф 
If this impresses you favorably and you deem it practicable Pictures within Pictures `Ву Gleeson White . NE 
I would be pleased to hear from you on the subject. „Н you Cycles aad Caméra By . Reid | ' 3890 
К. well of the idea—why then dismiss it from туо Open-Air Studios. By the Rev. T. Perkins and 
Trusting that everything is moving along pleasant lines Glee ° Е : : ' ii 
with you.—I am sincerely yours, The Sulphites in Photography. By Edmund A. 
J. C. Strauss. Robins . ; ў Я { : . 227 
We shall be pleased to have the suggestions of our Applied Photography. No. XIII.—In Newspaper 
British readers, on this matter. No doubt, if such an Work . А ? В s Я . 228 
exhibition were arranged the Americans would get ир а Practical Work, 231. Current Topics, 233. — Prints, 235. 
grand return set. Trade, 237. Correspondence, 240. 
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Copyright.— This Magasine as a whole, with its contents, both literary 
and pictorial, ts copyright; and the copyright is registered. Our con- Vol. V. 
Jemporaries are very welcome to quote from our pages (with acknowledgment ), No. 56. 
bul we propose to protect ourselves and our advertisers against piracy. 


YXEXXEXEXEEEEEXXEEELEEREXEII) 
| ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY AND SALON. 


T IS an open secret that there is a possibility of the removal of the Royal 
| Photographic Society’s Exhibition, next year, to galleries more in 
accord with the real importance of the society's work than the present 
single exhtbition-room. In connection with this possibility, there has 
been a suggestion that some basis of co-operation between the Royal 
Photographic Society and the Linked Ring might be found. ^ Although this 
suggestion has been received with a mixture of sarcasm, scorn, and ridicule 
by a small though influential section of the members of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society, there is so much good sense in the proposal that we expect 
to see it gain in favor with the mass of members of the society, with the 
thousands of photographers who visit the exhibitions, and especially with 
those exhibitors whose honest aim is to advance photography. Whether 
these people will have suthcient energy to overcome the strong opposition of 
a few is another matter. 

The proposal needs consideration from the points of view, first, of the 
advancement of photography, second, of the interests of the Society and the 
Linked Ring, and with as little as may be of personal animosity and feud. 

That there are practical difficulties in the way of holding two exhibitions, 
separate, though under one roof, is perfectly true; but they have been greatly 
exaggerated. It seems to have been taken for granted that there must be two 
complete staffs of officials, two sets of expenses, two catalogues, two charges 
for admission, and a general duplication of everything, which would be just 
as childish as it is unnecessary. It is surely possible to make some agree- 
ment whereby the gentlemen of the Salon may form or may elect a committee 
for the management of a non-competitive exhibition, held in one room of a 
suite, and as part of the exhibition controlled by the council of the Royal 
Photographic Society. One staff could easily do all the clerical work, the 
receiving and returning, the cataloguing and hanging, and the total expenses 
would be practically no greater than those of the single Royal Photographic 
Society's exhibition. The exhibition would be much more effective than 
either or both of those we have at present, and the educational objects of 
both schools would be much better served. 

Though some of the difficulties are real, most of them are bogeys, and if 
the wish of the members of both societies, and of the public, is plainly and 
strongly expressed, we believe there is enough skill in the Royal, and in the 
Linked Ring, to find a sound basis of co-operation. 


ATMOSPHERIC EFFECTS. 


Notes and Illustrations by 
Mary С. Farr. 


T” study of nature, as interpreted by the aid of a camera, is one of 
the most fascinating methods of employing that trusty friend. A 
summer's day with a clear vault of azure blue overhead is exquisite; 

but how much more moving is a storm on land or sea, over moor 
or mountain? There is something about it that makes man feel how small 
he is—of what little avail 1s his puny strength against the mighty power 
of the elements. On the upland moors of the New Forest, for instance, what 

a thing of beauty is one of those flying scuds of wind and rain which, 

especially in spring and late autumn, sweep over the ghostly, rustling 

fragments that once were royal purple heather. The sky is blue, perhaps, 
with fleecy clouds of grey and white: the wanderer 
suddenly notices a curious wailing in the wind, 

* and far away a darker cloud advances. If his ear 

А eal is keen, he will hear the rushing of wind and rain 

t amongst the distant trees. Desolate ponies and 
pretty little deer-like cows seek the scanty shelter 
of holly bushes and gorse. Darker and darker 
grow the heavens, until at last, with a whistle 
and a race of wind, the driving, flying rain 
descends, obscuring a part of the moor in its 
fleecy mantle, dotting the rough track with 
glittering puddles. Presently, in the heart of the 
blackness, the sun breaks through, striking with 

vivid rays the rivulet that just now was a road. 

The photographer, crouching beneath a friendly 

holly bush with his camera on his knees, makes 

TEST an exposure at this propitious moment, while the 

A STORMY NIGHT." rain still drives madly across the bleak, brown 

waste, though the ray of light speaks of the 
breaking-up of the storm, and he has a record of a magnificent mood 
of nature. 

A gathering thunderstorm, too, offers an opportunity not to be missed. 
The cloud-forms are grand and well marked, though I do not recommend the 
open as a vantage ground for viewing the same. Sunset makes the photo- 
grapher long for the day of color-photography to dawn: what idea can a 
monochrome reproduction give of the gorgeous coloring? It is true that 
when we see a beautiful photogram of a sunset, imagination gives an idea 
of what were its hundred exquisite tints; 
but still much is wanting. Its glories 
of reds, yellows, purples, and delicate 
greens—where are they? All that we 
give is a simple mass of cloud-form, of 
moulded light and shade; delicate or 
imposing it may be, but for all that 
colorless, lacking the intense glow, 
though the feeling of the sunset may 
be there. It is the grey hues of storm 
that are most effectively rendered by 
photography, not the multi-colored 
glory of sunset, or the blue and green 
of a summer landscape. 


A FLYING SCUD. 
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DENMARK FROM A 
HOLIDAY POINT OF VIEW. 
By WILL А. CADBY. 


о кот a few, good, solid, English folk, the name Denmark simply 
conjures up an infinitesimal patch on the map of Europe, the exact 
locality of which they would have some difficulty to determine. Let 

me hasten to be quite frank, and at once acknowledge that until this 

time last year I was among the unenlightened, and it was this very fact that 
led me one day to call at Messrs. Cook's office for information about this 
unknown country. But even within that great “temple of the tourist," 
nothing was known of Denmark beyond ‘‘ Copenhagen and environs." Yes, 
it was quite true the little country had kept her secret well. There she is, 
only thirty hours' steam from Harwich, and yet even her coast seemed wrapt 
in a mystery that could only be dispersed by personal exploration. It seemed 
like a discovery this unknown, touristless country, within such easy reach. 


A TYPICAL JUTLAND INN. BY WILL A. CADBY. 


Accordingly, preparations were made for a rather lengthy tour on wheels, 
with hand cameras, and it 1s in the hope of helping others inclined to do the 
same that these notes are written. 

Boats run three times a week from Harwich to Esbjerg, which has been 
humorously called ** The Chicago of Denmark." It is a town that has 
sprung up within the last few years, owing to its site having been judged the 
best position for a harbor. The place is alive and interesting, in spite of 
its unpaved roads and generally unfinished aspect, especially to those familiar 
with the same stage of growth so often met with in the colonies. 

From Esbjerg, we started northwards on the road that leads along the 
west coast, reaching a sleepy old-fashioned little town called Varde, the first 
night. Here we soon discovered that if we intended going through the 
country by road, a smattering of the language—which might be called a 
cross between English and German— would prove very helpful. This was 
gradually acquired by my fellow-traveller, I modestly contenting myself with 
pantomime, which, if it did not get me quite all I wanted, at all events, 
resulted in causing amusement, and put me more on an equal footing with 
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my friend, whose efforts in Danish were often greeted with shouts of 
merriment. All the same, at wayside inns, and out-of-the-way places, we 
found both our accomplishments very useful. The wild, desolate, thinly- 
populated west coast was the part of Denmark which interested us most. 
Sand hills, straight roads, storks and civility seem the prevailing character- 
istics. Although the storks, like ourselves, were only summer visitors, they 
seemed to us a necessary part of the landscape, busied, as they were, about 
their nests, which form such a prominent feature of the little towns. Old 
memories of Hans Andersen's wonderful tales began to simmer in our brains, 
and we realised that after all we were a little familiar with Denmark, and 
the remembrance was sweet, though faded and dim. 

I do not wish to be wearying with details of the journey that led us to 
Rinkjebing. The bad road is a little compensated for by the wonderful 
stretches of moor through which it runs. At this characteristic Danish town 
we were obliged to stay a week to enjoy the hospitality of many new found 
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friends, who were most hearty in their welcome to English strangers. Little 
evening parties were organised for us to meet the residents of the town, and 
although our intercourse was at times a little difficult, it is always possible to 
express interest and goodwill, and that we all most certainly did. We hung 
on to German as long as possible, and when that failed, then came some 
plucky plungings into Danish on the part of my intrepid fellow-traveller, and 
` if the joke went too much against us, we would insist on English being 
spoken; and those among the company who had command of a few words 
took, for the time being, a high and important position. 

Rinkjebing is on a big tjord that has the appearance of a sea to all but 
very sharp eyes, that, on looking closely, discover far away on the horizon, a 
dim line of land, and it was to this outside edge a journey had to be made to 
see the finest of the sand hills, whose sole architect and builder is the strong 
wind that leaves the North Sea foaming, to build up on land their wonderful 
monuments of strength. There was food for the camera all around, much 
of it forming an entirely different diet from that to which it had been 
accustomed at home. 
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Lemvig was our next stopping place—a port that boasted a most agree- 
able English consul, stationed there because of the many wrecks on the 
coast. As soon as our Danish friends realised the fact that we were travelling 
with cameras, they begged us to go eastward, as towards the east coast there 
is some scenery which they dream is a mild Switzerland. Luckily, the 
prevailing west wind was blowing, so we made a rapid run across Jutland to 
Silkeborg. This is truly the photographer’s paradise, and here for the first 
time we discovered other cameras besides our own. Quite respectable-sized 
hills almost surround the town, and at their feet, fringed with trees, lies a 
chain of lakes, setting one longing to be prodigal with exposures, if only 
development did not follow as a necessary sequence. 

Most of the towns on the east coast lie at the point of fjords, and one, 
Vejle, is exceptionally pretty, as a ridge of hills runs along the south bank of 
the Vejle Fjord, skirting the town. Some of these hills being covered with 
pines and firs, the place has really a picturesque Swiss appearance. ‘There 
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is plenty here for the photographer to do, and when he is tired of landscape 
work, there are models enough among the peasantry to encourage him to 
give a little time to figure study. When at home reviewing his prints, I 
think he will be surprised at the contrast of those photograms taken here, 
where nature shows a joyous sparkling mood, with those of the west coast, 
where she is so sombre and weird. 

The journey across the islands, Funen and Zealand, to Copenhagen, was 
very easy going, the roads being in such good condition. There are inns at 
the wayside, but by law there must always be a Danish mile (about “44 
English ones) between each. They have no signboards, and seldom a name, 
the only distinguishing thing about them 15 a barn standing at the roadside, 
open at both ends, where the horses and wagons can pull in, and wait under 
cover. As a rule, these inns can hardly be recommended for a night's 
lodging, though they are always ready to provide a simple meal. In going 
to Denmark, one must be prepared at the outset for some roughing it, for 
comfort—.as we English understand it—is unknown; but there will be plenty 
of chances of testing one's endurance, without the experience of a night at 
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a Danish inn. Naturally they vary, and it is difficult to make any hard and 
fast rule about them, for no sooner had we decided that all the inns in 
Zealand were atrocious, when we came across one in the north of the island 
that was altogether a revelation. The people keeping it were refined and 
charming, the house and garden were delightfully ordered, and it seemed as 
if a French cook was kept. Unluckitly, we were on our way to catch a 
boat at Kallenborg, so could only enjoy our good luck a day and night. 

The Danes’ Valhalla, Copenhagen, has been so adequately described, 
and is so well known, that I may comfortably give up the task. To us it 
was, in one way, a disappointment; it is a town on the sea, and yet it is 
only with the greatest difhculty one can get a sea view. 

I am writing for the practical readers of an eminently practical magazine, 
so shall make no apology for giving a few practical details, that might 
otherwise be rightly thought out of place. First of all then, a trip through 
Denmark can be carried out at an absurdly small cost—for many of us, 
alas! a very important fact—for nearly all over the country there are the 
Hojskolejems, or high-school homes, at most of which board and lodging 
can be had at two kroners a day (about 2s. 6d. in English money). Hotel 
charges are, compared to English prices, very moderate, and the same can 
be said of the inns. Railway travelling is much cheaper than in this 
country, and until quite recently bicycles were carried free. Now, I believe, 
there is a small charge. Weekly and monthly passenger tickets are issued 
at reduced rates, and holders of them can travel over any and all of the 
Government lines as often as they please, which, after the first experience, 
will probably be as seldom as possible. ‘The roads are good everywhere, 
except on the north and west coast of Jutland, where one has often to ride a 
mile or so in a wheel track, or flounder hopelessly through loose sand. As 
the country is cut up by water, there are some delightful steamer trips to be 
enjoyed, up the fjords, and from island to island, and on all the boats, 
passengers' bicvcles are allowed to travel free. 

Before finishing I should like to add a little about the high-school homes, 
which struck us as one of the most interesting features of Denmark. When 
one has realised that the word “high-school” signifies a school for grown-up 
people, one can understand them better. These schools are open certain 
months in the year, when, for a very moderate charge, the peasantry can 
obtain a practical, scientific, and theoretical education. Wood carving, 
weaving, gymnastics, literature, chemistry, and drawing are only a few of 
the subjects taken. The high-school home (Hojskolejemmet) is a kind of 
hotel or boarding-house in the town, having a hall or big room belonging to 
it, where lectures are held to cultivate and stimulate those whose minds have 
begun to open to intellectual things. While we were staying at one of these 
homes, a lecture was given by a woman on the woman question, and never 
did we feel more unhappy at our ignorance of the language. At many of 
these homes there is a photographic dark-room. 

Within the limits of a short article, it 1s impossible to deal adequately 
with all that is likely to interest a stranger, їп a country like Denmark. 
Visitors—and particularly English ones—are certain of a hearty welcome. 
To those tired of the better-known holiday grounds, the west and north 
coast of Jutland will come as a refresning change, and they will see the 
weird and fascinating sand-hill scenery at its best. And yet, within a 
comparatively very short distance from the heather-covered moorland and 
sand-hills, lie wooded mountains—honesty compels me to add rather low 
ones—lakes, fjords, and undulating tree-shaded roads. Surely among such 
varied scenery there must be something to appeal to the photographic mind, 
and even if the photographer does no work, he will probably spend a pleasant 
and rather uncommon holiday. 
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ANATOMY IN PORTRAITURE. 


(Translated ty SCHRIFTFÜHRER from Das Atelier des Photographen.) 
(Concluded. ) : 


Architecture of Head and Face. 


description of the bones and 
muscles of the head would not 
reveal some very important 
individual variations, we have to 
give our attention to the archi- 
tecture of the head. The build of 
the skull gives the character to a 
head, and the respective propor- 
tions of its constituents bones, at 
different ages, as well as in 
different individuals, result in as 
many different fomations. On 
comparing, for instance, the skulls 
EUROPEAN. NEGRO. (figs. 1—4), we at once notice a 
difference, not only in the size, but 
also in the proportions. The skull (figs. 1 and 14) of a new born child shows 
an extraordinary development of the brain shell, as compared with the size of 
the whole skull; upper and lower jaws are in contact, owing to the want of 
teeth, and give the head a broad appearance. In the skull of a seven-year 
old child (figs. 2 and 2a), we still perceive the prevalence of the brain shell, 
but the teeth, and the subsequent separation of the jaws, make the head 
appear rather longer. In the skull of an adult (figs. 3 and 34) considerable 
changes, especially in the facial bones, are discernible, and so the appearance 
of the skull gradually alters until, by the disappearance of the teeth in 
advanced age, and the consequent collapse and protusion of the lower jaw, 
as well as by the prominence of the frontal bone, the skull has taken the 
shape illustrated by figs. 4 and 4А. 


Gp Г so far as the mere anatomical 


NEW-BORN CHILD. SEVEN YEARS. ADULT. OLD AGE. 


Comparing individuals of similar age, but belonging to different races, we 
also observe striking variations; figs. 6 and 6a represent the skull of a negro, 
remarkable for the receding forehead and the small volume of the brain shell ; 
the cheekbones, jaws and teeth are strongly developed, and show unmistakable 
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likeness to fig. 8 (the skull of a young Orang-Utang). The skull of the 
Malay races also belongs to this type. The best comparison can be furnished 
by observing in the profile the angle formed by the profile itself with the 
base line of the lower jaw; this angle is between 75 and 80° in a European 
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skull, 60 to 70° fora Malay, 50 to 60? fora negro, and about 45? for an 
adult Orang-Utang. Although not quite so sharply delined, there are yet 
similar variations in the skull formation of individuals of the same race. 
The muscular system, and the whole architecture of the face, also show 
characteristic differences. 
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The whole back part of the skull to the frontal bone is covered, in the 
normal individual, with hair, which in itself, by its texture, forms very 
characteristic distinctions. In addition to this we have to take into con- 
sideration the color, which ranges from the deepest black of the Oriental, 
through dark brown and chestnut brown of the Latin races to the auburn, 
the ash and golden of the Teutonic races, and finally to the pure white of 
the Albinos. The forehead conforms in shape entirely to the outline of the 


MALAY. EUROPEAN. NEGRO. 


skull, owing to the thinness of the intervening muscles; its height between 
eyebrows and hair, the prominence of the brow ridges, etc., are likewise 
characteristic. The eyebrows conform in color generally to the hair of the 
head, and by their shape and condition contribute largely to the expression 
of the face. | 


YOUNG ORANG-UTANG. ADULT ORANQ-UTANG. 


The eye itselt requires a very careful study ; it is framed in by the eyelids 
with their lashes, the latter showing marked individual differences as regards 
length and number. Тһе eye varies greatly in size, depth and shape. We 
distinguish the white outer cornea, with a transparent circular centre, behind 
which the colored iris with its central aperture is situated, The iris may be 
enlarged or reduced, this movement being involuntary and dependent upon 
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the intensity of the light (figs. ro and 11). As the pupil is dilated when the eye 
is in darkness, and cannot quite instantaneously retract on receiving sudden 
and intense light, we always find the pupils in flash-light portraits abnormally 
dilated. In normal eves the optic axes may be inclined towards each other, 
this movement being likewise involuntary and adapted to the distance of the 
object under observation; these movements are symmetrical and of equal 
magnitude. 

The nose, as the most prominent part of the face, is of the greatest 
importance to us ; its shape varies greatly except in early childhood, when it 
is generally stunted and retroussé. The outline of the nose chiefly deter- 
mines the profile, being dependent upon the shape of the nasal bone and 
cartilage. These latter, as a rule, show as high lights in a portrait, and it is 
a frequent mistake on the part of retouchers, to still further emphasise this 
by putting on too strong lights in the negative. 

The outer form of the cheeks depends upon the formation of the cheek- 
bone, and upon the amount of fatty tissue between bone and skin; well- 
rounded cheeks broaden the face; the color of the cheeks changes according 
to emotions and to individuals. 

The upper lip of man, and sometimes of woman, is frequently covered 
with hair. In some individuals the upper lip is so short as to barely cover 
the teeth. The mouth varies exceedingly, both in shape and in color, being 
sometimes wide and thin, or small and full, cherry red or pale. 

The chin forms the termination of the face in its harmonious oval shape, 
and, like the jaws, 15 either rounded off or sharply cut. 

The shell of the ear, in young people, stands out from the head. Small 
and prettily. formed shells are the privilege of the fair sex. 

The teeth, although only the front teeth are visible, and then only when 
the lips are drawn back (by laughing, etc.), greatly influence the formation of 
the face. When the back teeth are missing, the cheeks collapse. 

With increasing age the teeth wear otf, the lips become more compressed, 
the nose approaches the chin and the mouth becomes wider; the skin forms 
larger folds round the corners of the mouth. Owing to the gradual waste of 
the fatty tissue under the skin, the latter loses its support and firmness, is 
formed into folds and wrinkles, and becomes more leathery in appearance. 
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Flash-Light Disasters. —The great number of accidents with flash-light powders in 
the United States has led one of the correspondents of the New York Sun, who has had 
many years experience in explosive engineering, and who has investigated all the flash-light 
explosions, so far as circumstances would permit, to write to that journal a long letter which 
ends with the following conclusions. ‘ The abuse of flash powders, after they fall into the 
photographers’ hands, reflects severely upon their intelligence and good sense. I would 
urgently recommend to photographers, professional and amateur: (1) The observance of the 
greatest care under all circumstances. (2) A thorough series of private experiments before 
making any demonstrations or taking any flash-light pictures, with a view to acquiring 
knowledge and confidence. (3) To remember that a flash-light powder is intended to burn 
when it comes into contact with a flame or a spark; and to keep carefully the powder and the 
flame or spark separated by a respectable distance, until the moment arrives when the picture 
is to be taken. (4) Never use any flash-powder containing chlorate of potash. Accidents 
are liable to happen, and the fumes are very corrosive, therefore likely to injure curtains, 
hangings, etc. (5) If you have an assistant, do not trust to him any part of your flash-powder 
work, unless he knows the work practically. (6) Never use a compounded flash-powder in a 
magazine lamp; it is intended only for powdered magnesium." 

Flash-light photography is now playing such an important part, that it may almost be 
looked upon as a necessity. It certainly will be such at no very future day, and I am in hopes 
that some benefit may be derived from what I have written, which is intended as “а word 
to the wise." The obvious moral of all this is that the American photographers would 
do well to use some arrangement which can be guaranteed non-explosive, or to employ pure 
magnesium, as is usual in Britain. 
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CAUSTIC SODA IN A 


PYRO DEVELOPER. 
By J. von С. 


AUSTIC soda, as the alkali in a pyro developer, has too energetic an 
action on an exposed film to be of any service. Yet, if it were 
possible to control its energy, caustic soda would be, par excellence, 
the handiest and most portable alkali for photographers who at times 

develope their plates away from home. At ordinary temperatures (15°C.), 
its solubility in water is 60 per cent.—six parts of the alkali dissolve in ten 
of water—making a syrupy solution of the consistency of glycerine. Pyro is 
soluble to the extent of 1 oz. in 24 fluid ounces of water. In actual practice, 
I find 14 grains each of pyro and caustic soda per fluid ounce of developer 
the best proportion to use, but with an important addition to check the 
violence of the caustic alkali. This is dry bicarbonate of soda; using about 
70 grains to every 30 of the caustic soda, or, which is the same thing, 
70 grains to each pint of mixed developer. This is the theoretical quantity, 
but it is safer to use a little more, especially when the pyro is preserved by 
potassium metabisulphate. A convenient form for stocking the pyro and 
soda solutions is :— 


Pyro - - - - - - I OZ. 
Potassium metabisulphite - - - - 2 Oz. 
Уз bromide - - - - - { to 4 oz. 
Water to - - - - IO OZS. 
Dissolve the salts in hot water. When cold, add the pyro :— 
Soda caustic - - - - - I OZ. 
Water to - - - - - - IO , 


To use :—Dilute 1 fluid dram pyro to 2 ounces of water. Dilute 1 fluid 
dram soda to 2 ounces water, adding about 30 grains bicarbonate of soda. 

Mix both solutions, which will give a developer measuring four ounces, 
and containing approximately— 


Pyro - - - - - - Ij grains. 
Soda carbonate - - : г : IO 


per fluid ounce. 
The action of the caustic soda on the bicarbonate is to rob the latter of its 
loosely held carbonic acid, and to form soda carbonate thus :— 
Na HO + Na HCO, = Na,CO, + Aq. 
40 84 106 18 
Ог 
Na HO + Na HCO, + „Аҷ = Na,CO, то А4 + Aq 
40 + 84 + мб = 256 + (n-10) Aq 


Heat is evolved, when the bicarbonate is added to the caustic soda, thus 
showing chemical action, and, if somewhat concentrated, crystals of soda 
carbon soon form on cooling. A small excess of sodium bicarbonate 15 no 
detriment, in fact, the reverse, as the free sulphurous acid in the potassium 
metabisulphite combines with it, forming soda sulphite, a useful addition to 
the developer. If there is a tendency to hardness and slowness in develop- 
ment, add more soda and dilute the developer. ‘Though the heading refers 
to caustic soda in a pyro developer, it will be seen that by the use of 
bicarbonate of soda the mixed developer in reality contains the normal amount 
of ordinary carbonate of soda. The advantage of this method ts the portability 
of the alkali, one ounce caustic soda and two-and-a-half ounces bicarbonate of 
soda being equal to one pound soda crystals. 
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PERSPECTIVE, AND 


LIGHT AND SHADE. 
Bv T. Е. BELL. 


ERHAPS there are few subjects in connection with photography less 
р understood, ог in any case, less attended to by the mass of workers, 
than lineal and aerial perspective, and the effect of the use of lenses of 
different lengths of focus. Of what avail is the most careful developing, 
touching up of the negative, and printing, if the picture is in the first place 
missed, or spoiled, by want of proper attention to the perspective, and light 
and shade. 

An important question to be considered is, what angle of view should be 
adopted? 60° is mostly allowed in treatises on perspective, but this may be 
taken as a maximum in most cases, for when the eyes are held quite rigid 
45° will be found a much more satisfactory angle, and 35° or even 25° will 
in many cases be still more pleasing. A 7-inch focus lens does very well for 
half-plate work in confined situations such as glens, but will not give good - 
perspective for architectural subjects taken large and running at an angle into 
the picture. This lens includes an angle of about 50° on a half-plate. For 
architectural work of large size and open landscapes a g-inch lens, having an 
angle of 40°, is much better, and the best for general work; or an 84-inch 
may be preferable if for landscapes principally. For architecture, and 
landscapes in open positions, a 12-inch or 14-inch, having angles of 30° and 
25° respectively, will give more pleasing views when a proper position can be 
selected from which to use them. 

The correct mode of procedure is to select a point of view which will 
give the subject at its best with the eyes held steady, not looking about in all 
directions ; place the camera there, and select a lens to suit. If only one lens 
is at hand and it will not embrace the picture give it up, unless a slight 
change will be sufficient ; 4 3 Š 
if it embraces more than l 
the picture take the view T 
from where you stand, 
but do not forget to freely 
use the trimming knife 
afterwards. 

In order to show in a simple manner the effect of the standpoint, or point 
of view, on the perspective—let a diagram be made as figure 1, representing 
four upright posts at a distance apart, as street lamps. If the eye is at the 
point 4 rays of light coming from the top and bottoms of the post four will 
cut the first post as shown at Ё and F, and if No. 1 post is full size in the 
picture, No. 4 post will be the height of from E to F on No. 1. If the 
standpoint is changed to B, whilst the first post is kept the same size in the 
picture by means of a shorter focus lens, No. 4 post would be reduced as 
shown on No. 1 post by the lines drawn from B to No. 4; moving to C, 
still further cuts down the distance if No. 1 is kept to the same size; and 
all parallel lines such as the ridge and ground lines of houses will be more or 
less cut down in this way, or made to converge so much more quickly, 
according to the angle at which they recede into the picture, making near 
parts appear very large, and distant parts very small; this is the effect of a 
short focus lens, which, if properly made, does not distort the view, as is 
often stated, but simply reproduces it as it is seen from the point at which 
the lens is used. When close to the view a short focus lens is usually 
required to include it, and whether short or long focus the perspective will be 
the same. 
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Having given due attention to the perspective the light and shade is the next 
point of importance if we wish to have our pictures standing out in relief and 
not flat and wanting in contrast. It is difficult to explain how to obtain 
this to the greatest advantage as it is much more indefinite, or less subject to 
rule than perspective, and can only be arrived at by judgment, and a proper 
study bf the subject, unless when hit upon by a happy chance. What is 
required is to throw out the objects in relief by bringing lights against darks 
in such a manner as will accentuate the form, and at the same time preserve 
breadth and avoid hardness. What should be the quality of the light or 
where the luminary should be it is difficult to say, so much depends upon 
circumstances and the subject, and besides experience has taught many of 
us that the state of the atmosphere and clouds have much to do with good 
lighting. On some days every thing will be standing out in fine masses of 
relief, whilst on others every thing will be broken up into little glittering 
particles; or it may be exactly the opposite—flat and gloomy—either of which 
produces an unpleasant view, and still worse picture. А bright day after rain 
with heavy clouds floating about is usually favorable to the photographer, as 
the light is good, and by waiting he can have a variety of effects if the clouds 
are crossing the sun. А dry hard day with a bright blazing sunshine and 
clear sky is just the opposite, except in a limited number of cases. Many 
subjects are spoiled by sunshine, such as street scenes, near foliage, portraits, 
glen views, etc., as a soft effect in such subjects is usually the best; on the 
other hand open landscapes that require to be broken up with lights and 
shadows are better with sunshine. 

Aerial perspective is different from light and shade—it is that softening 
of lights, shades, and shadows, which gives the effect of distance. Contrasts 
should get less intense as they recede from the spectator, and give rather the 
effect of a slight haze in the distance than that clear effect of nature, in certain 
conditions or the atmosphere, which makes distant objects appear close at 
hand. We have our picture to produce on a flat surface and should select the 
best conditions of nature to assist us in producing a satisfactory result; if we 
attempt too much we shall fail. 

Focussing the distance too sharply is a common fault with many ; if the 
distance is not so sharp as the foreground it has a retiring effect. A little 
shading down when printing may also be useful if the distance prints out too 
strongly, and deepening the shades and shadows in the foreground may also 
assist greatly in producing relief. 
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Photographic Competitions.—The journals have lately been vying with each other 
in the offering of prizes for photograms. Some of these competitions, we have already 
mentioned, and the object of the present note is to direct attention to the very varied methods 
of the Editors announcing them. One paper, of a very general type, offers a prize of £50 for 
the best snap-shot, and elaborately points out that as the exposure is only a fraction of a 
second, this is payment for services at the rate of millions per year, or something to that 
effect. It also states that all pictures sent in, whether successful or not, will become the 
property of the Editor, who will have the right to reproduce them. We trust that the response 
to this offer will be such as to induce the editor to arrange differently in the future. We can 
recommend to him the lines adopted by the Golden Penny, which has recently announced a 
prize for the best photogram of “any strange or curious thing." The first prize is only one 
guinea, but the editior says that for every photogram which he reproduces, he will give a 
prize of half-a-guinea. 


X-Ray Dermatitis. —S. Н. Moell, M.D., writing in the The American X-Ray Fournal, 
says: “ Theoretically the subject of so-called X-ray burns, reminds one of Banquo’s ghost; 
practically the subject contains about as much living interest to the well-equipped X-ray operator 
of to-day as the once much discussed question of ** Railroad Spine " does to the rider of a ‘g8 
bicycle. . . . But it does not make any real matter whether X-rays cas burn or not, for 
experience demonstrates three reassuring facts:— 1. It is easy to see how every one of the 
sixty-nine injuries reported could have been avoided. 2. It is easy to avoid injury during X- 
ray work. 3. It is difficult to cause injury during X-ray work." 
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STORING NEGATIVES. 


By Ексрїюо. 


whereby a certain negative at any moment can be easily found. If at 

the outset some method was used, it would grow to be practically of such 

usefulness that at any moment a certain negative could be located, even 
if the numbers run into thousands, without the. labor entailed by having to 
hunt through even a few hundreds. When negatives do accumulate there 
are many who adopt some system of classification, and whatever system is 
used, it will, before long, prove itself whether it is useful or not. If the 
result of the trial is of such a nature as to merit its continuance, by all means 
use it, but it is to those who have no system, and who think of starting one 
that these few words may be useful. 

In the first instance, the question arises: what is worth keeping, and 
what is not? Well, this point is a strictly personal consideration, and if a 
lot of rubbish exists, thinning-out is the best method to resort to in the first 
instance, making an allowance for a primary consideration of ‘ doubtful ” 
negatives, which should be placed apart from good negatives that are to take 
their place in the collection. 

The storing of small negatives in pine boxes is considered by some as not 
a very economical method, but after all, if the negatives are very valuable it 
is worth the expense. This plan, however, must be reduced to a method to 
be of use, for the fact of having to wade through half-a-dozen boxes is most 
. annoying. 

The plan of using envelopes as receptacles for the negatives is an 
excellent one, and these, in conjunction with the grooved boxes or wooden 
partitions cannot be bettered, both for convenience and comfort in being able 
to get hold of any glass without the chance of upsetting or disarranging 
those next to it; but for larger negatives than half-plate a more economical 
plan can be used, which will be spoken of later. 

Now, for example, we will take a quarter-plate box, of fifty grooves, and 
obtain from the stationer's some packets of ** Albert" size envelopes. Upon 
trying to get a negative into it we find we cannot, so let us cut each end with 
a knife, put the glass in and slide it into the groove, allowing the flap to lay 
outside. Do this with fifty envelopes, and upon the flaps draw, print or 
write, I to 50 in bold figures, and above this figure the name of place, title, 
or something that will easily denominate what it is. Any fuller particulars 
can be written upon the envelope in or outside. Upon the negative also a 
number should be placed in the corner. The writer has always found a fine 
pen and fluid Indian ink quite suitable for the purpose, and after a few trials 
and a little practice figures are easily made backwards, but if made small and 
not intended to be used in the print, the ordinary way will be found the best, 
as they are then quickly read, and the negative may easily be put back into 
its place when done with. 

Having gone so far, a book must be obtained, and perhaps the best for 
wear and lasting properties is a vellum-covered cash book. Any book of good 
size will do, and it will be found better to have it ruled with money columns, 
as it saves ruling to a great extent; but for quarter up to whole plate size 
one book should be sufficient for a long time, and the contents are all together, 
but there must be a column for each size of plate. The stationer will cut an 
index for a very small sum, and have it cut throughout the book, from A to 
Z, in proportion. 

Having procured your book, and having your box of negatives by your 
side duly titled and numbered with the envelopes, along the top write date, 
title, and 4, 4 at the top of the money columns, thus :— 
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[ 15 doubtful if one worker in ten adopts any plan of storing his negatives, 


DIAGRAM A. 


DATE. TITLE. + à i 


Using ordinary plain figures, it will be possible to number quarter-plates 
from 1 to 999; half-plates may start at 1000, and so on up to 1999; larger 
sizes commencing at 2000, etc., as may be desired. By doing this we have 
at once the size of plate known by its number. Now when our boxes are full, 
all we have to do previous to storing is to stencil a number at the end of 
them or in a conspicuous place where it may be seen. Suppose we start 
with No. 1, then all negatives in this box would be shown as 1/1 to 1/50, so 
that by the time we had boxed and stored 1000 quarter-plate negatives, it 
would take twenty boxes. Now if we start another 1000 we must denominate 
this lot as A, so that the second collection would read А 1/1 and so on. Yet, 
no matter how far we might go on we should be able at any time to refer to 
any quarter-plate negatives we might want, and if the boxes are handy a few 
seconds would suffice. 

It is always best in indexing the negatives to use the locality or name ot 
place for views, and in portrait work the name of the person, entering it up, 
of course, alphabetically. The book should be carefully kept and stored where 
it can be found at any time it is wanted. Should similar views on larger size 
plates be in our possession, the column in the front of the titles may be used. 

An example of the working of the system is given in diagram B. Suppose 


DIAGRAM B. 


DATE. TITLE. + 


4/8/92 Brighton West Pier 6/314 2/1065 


3/7/96 " rs 
3/7/96 : Pavilion A/15/752 


we want a negative of Brighton Pavilion, we find that we have a quarter- 
plate negative, which means our A set of boxes, box 15, A/15/752, and the 
second negative will at once give us what we want. 

Of course as our boxes grow in number the collections must have a resting 
place, and for the ordinary amateur, a few strong shelves as near the floor as 
possible is perhaps the best place. If these are built in such a way that they 
take only one box in depth, drop handles can be put on the ends, and they 
may easily be pulled out and put back again like an ordinary drawer, and then 
subsequent shelves may be added as required. 

Now with reference to large negatives. If very large, careful handling is 
one of the most essential points, and this is equally true in storing. For this 
purpose a cupboard that is large enough for the glass to be run in between a 
fairly large groove top and bottom will be found the most convenient method. 
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A long piece of card can be slipped in between each one which may project. 
about an inch, and can be referred to at any time for particulars, without the 
trouble of pulling out the negatives, and upon the projecting end of the card 
the number may be placed. When these negatives have accumulated to any 
great extent, they may be packed in a similar way to unexposed plates in five 
or ten at a time, as they will be found to take up less room, and the cards 
with numbers should also be inserted when packing. Wrap up the glass first 
in paper, and when five or ten have been done, place the cards between them, 
not forgetting to number the paper cover also. The method of packing 
negatives one against the other, like slates, is not to be recommended; yet 
some of our very old professional men adopted this method, and considering 
the collodion negatives that were so much used then, it 15 a wonder that the 
plates ever survived it. But even this is a better plan than laying them flat, 
one upon the top of the other. 


As 5 $ 
DIFFUSION OF FOCUS. 
Bv G. E. Brown. 


N EXCELLENT proof, if such were needed, of the many-sided character of 
A photography is the fact that contemporaneously with the demand 
among pictorial photographers for diffusion of focus and less biting 
delineation of detail, the opticians have produced instruments which, 
for giving critical definition even with large aperture, seem to leave little 
room for further progress. Diffusion of focus is, however, still so prominently 
the cry of the photographer-artist that some account of the various methods 
adopted for obtaining it may be useful to those who aim at pictorial work. 
These methods may be arbitrarily divided into two classes according to 
whether a negative of diffused focus is obtained, or an unsharp print taken 
from a sharply defined negative. Methods of the second class present the 
obvious advantage that when so desired sharp and clear prints can be taken 
from the negative. Considering, then, the methods used for obtaining 
diffused focus in the negative, we come first to one of the crudest, viz., 
vibrating the camera at the time of exposure. This is a practice with which 
one of the most eccentric of the new school of photographers was credited 
with using extensively. The result was frequently disastrous so far as 
making it possible to form an opinion of what the photogram really 
misrepresented. А gentle vibration was imparted to the tripod by 
suspending a heavy weight to the head by a cord, and drawing a violin bow 
across the cord at the moment of exposure. Racking the lens slightly 
during exposure was made use of by Claudet for large portrait work. The 
lens was first focussed on some feature of the face, and during exposure a 
turn was given to the pinion so as to remove this feature out of the focus and 
to bring others into focus, the result being an equally diffused definition. 
The use of a pinhole is, of course, well known, but the employment of a 
fine vertical or horizontal slit is perhaps not so familiar. Its use in cases 
where vertical or horizontal lines are most important in effect was 
demonstrated some years ago by a well-known worker. Another simple 
dodge—if that profane word may be admitted as descriptive of an aid to art— 
consists in holding a spirit lamp below and in front of the lens hood, the 
stream of rarefied air thereby produced throwing the image slightly out of 
focus. This process was patented by a New York photographer who 
christened the portraits taken by it **vibrotypes." Soft definition due to the 
introduction of spherical aberration can be obtained by opening out the aperture 
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of the lens. The single lens is practically the only one the diaphragm of 
which can be thus treated, and the method possesses the disadvantage that 
softness can only be obtained simultaneously with the use of a large stop. 
For many purposes It 1s a convenience to introduce spherical aberration when 
using a small stop, a power which is given by a special symmetrical lens of 
Dallmeyer. The extent of enlargement of aperture which a lens will stand 
can be found only by trial. The best way is to have the aperture enlarged 
rather more than sufficient, and to then find by experiment with various 
paper or cardboard apertures the most suitable sized diaphragm to employ. 
W. J. Stillman made a note a few years ago of the roundness and artistic 
quality of definition given by a lens when used at a larger aperture than that 
intended by the makers. His remarks referred to the concentric lens used at 
f/12. He focussed at f/22, and on opening out the diaphragm to f/12 found 
that the details were surrounded by a kind of faint halation, and, although 
there was good definition, a pleasing soft effect was obtained. 

The use of a large aperture during part of the period of exposure has long 
been recommended as a means of reducing exposure in interior work, but, as 
recently pointed out by G. A. T. Middleton, this procedure gives a softness 
of focus from the blending of the sharp and unsharp images, and allows the 
photographer scope for the exercise of his artistic faculty in representing 
distance. То take advantage of the device in landscape work, it is necessary 
to use slow plates. 

Another method is due to C. Whitney, and was described some years back 
in the British Journal Almanac. In place of the ordinary diaphragms a 
series of cardboard ones are made ranging from //3 to about //16. On these 
are glued thick collodion films, having a central circular aperture equivalent to 
about //зо. The thickness of the collodion is an important factor in 
determining the amount of diffusion obtainable. For a soft pleasing effect, 
use a cardboard diaphragm of //16 in conjunction with an aperture in the 
collodion of f/30; for increased diffusion the same size of aperture in the 
collodion is used in conjunction with an aperture in the cardboard of 
f/12 or f/8. 

To produce a negative which shall yield prints, giving the effect of being 
on canvas, a piece of coarse canvas is focussed and a short supplementary 
exposure given, in the camera, to the plate, which has already been exposed to 
the landscape in the usual way. Similarly the effect of having been photo- 
graphed in wood is produced by substituting a piece of fine grained wood for 
the canvas. 

Passing to those methods, the scope of which is limited to obtaining 
diffused prints from ordinary negatives, one of the earliest suggestions was 
the interposition of a plate of glass between negative and paper during a 
portion of the time of printing. This involves the adjustment of the partially 
printed proof to the negative after the glass has been removed, a matter of 
some difficulty with small prints. The thickness of the glass and the 
proportional time during which it is interposed, are factors which allow of 
any desired amount of diffusion being produced. Taudin Chabot, writing 
not long ago in the Photographisches Centralblatt, considers the most easily 
adjustable method of producing unsharp prints in this way to be using 
one or more films of thin celluloid, which can be obtained in commerce as 
thin as 54,,th of an inch in thickness, and which permit of a very delicate 
adjustment of the extent of diffusion. Another practice is to place a piece of 
fine muslin, silk or cambric, in front of the negative or between the negative 
and the paper. “Bolting silk" is used in a similar manner in enlarging, 
being placed in contact with the bromide paper or a short distance (a quarter 
to half an inch) in front of it. This gives the print the appearance of having 
been produced on canvas. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY WITHOUT LENSES. 


Abstracted from a paper on Phase-Reversal Zone-Plates, 
and Diffraction-Telescopes. By К. W. Моор. 


In the Philosophical Magazine and Journal of Science. 


if we describe a number of small concentric circles on a glass plate, 

with radii proportional to the square roots of the natural numbers, and 

blacken the spaces between the alternate rings, the plate will have the 
property of bringing parallel rays of light to a focus, like a condensing-lens. 

Soret’s method was to draw circles of suitable size on a sheet of paper, 
blackening the alternate rings, and make a reduced photographic copy of 
the whole. He showed that such a plate formed real images of luminous 
objects, and could be used as the objective of a telescope, or as the eye-piece. 
He also showed that in addition to acting as a condensing-lens, the zone- 
plate acted as a concave or dispersing-lens. Moreover, he pointed out that 
the plate has multiple foci at distances a? , a? аз where a is the radius of 
the central circle. A 3A SA 


Since the appearance of Soret’s paper, very little seems to have been 
done with the subject, though it is alluded to briefly in the text-books, and 
it has been pointed out by Lord Rayleigh that if it were possible to provide 
that the light stopped by alternate zones were replaced by a phase-reversal, 
a four-fold effect would be produced. After some experimenting I have 
succeeded in producing such a zone-plate, perfectly transparent over its 
entire extent, which yields an image at least six or eight times as bright as 
those produced with the old form of plate. This increase in intensity is 
greater than one would expect, which is probably accounted for by the lack 
of perfection of the black zone-plates, the black rings being partly trans- 
parent, and the clear ones not wholly so. Using one of the new plates as 
the objective of a telescope in connexion with a low-power eyepiece, I have 
distinctly seen the lunar craters, and have constructed telescopes in which 
both objective and eyepiece were zone-plates. The preliminary drawing 
which I made contained 115 dark rings, and was drawn ona scale three 
times as large as that used by Soret. In order to avoid the errors due to 
shrinkage and expansion of the paper during the progress of the work, the 
following method was adopted :—A sheet of heavy smooth surface drawing- 
paper, considerably over a metre square, was thoroughly dampened, and the 
edges glued down to a heavy drawing-board. The paper was kept damp 
until the edges had thoroughly dried to prevent the shrinkage from tearing 
them loose. On drying, the paper was in close contact with the board, and 
as tight as a drumhead. A copper tack, with a small conical dent in its 
head, was driven into the centre of the board, to serve as a centre for the 
beam-compass used in drawing the circles. The pen of the compass was 
accurately set for each circle by means of a Brown & Sharp steel metre-bar, 
care being taken to set by the inner and outer edge of the pen alternately, in 
order that no error due to the width of the line should be present. Two 
hundred and thirty circles were drawn in this manner, using the greatest 
care possible to ensure accuracy. The spaces between the alternate rings 
were then blackened by means of the beam-compass and a broad pen. In 
spite of every precaution, errors crept in which manifest themselves as slight 
shadings at certain places; their effect, however, 1s small. 

The labor involved in the preparation of such a drawing was so great 
that it has seemed worth while to publish with this paper a reduced photo- 
graphic copy, from which other still more reduced copies can be prepared on 
glass by anyone. I have made photographic negatives of this drawing on 
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Г A paper published in Poggendorff's Annalen (1875), Soret showed that 


lantern-slide plates of various sizes, and find that they act very satisfactorily. 

These copies were made with a very fine Zeiss lens, and had focal lengths 
varying from half-a-metre to ten metres. Smaller plates could not be made 
with this lens, since the limit in the defining power is about ‘o2 millim. In 
order to produce plates of very short focus, I made some copies with a Beck 
microscope-objective of about 2 centim. focus. The focal lengths of these 
plates varied from 3 to то centim., and they were found to act adrpirably as 
eyepieces. The central circle of one of these micro- plates. had a radius of 


“158 millim.; its focus for yellow light is therefore 15°)" EA 2i * or 4:1 centim. In 
spite of its small size, the rings were sharp out to the edge, where their 
width, measured on a small dividing-engine, was found to be only :005 millim. 
| A number of experiments were tried with these plates; but as they can 

be shown to a much better advantage with the transparent plates, I will 
postpone the discussion of them until a little later in the paper. Before 
taking up the subject of the phase-reversal plate, I may as well call attention 
to a very pretty method of preparing a zone-plate to illustrate its action. If 

a profile face or other design is cut out of black paper, and pinned on to the 
original drawing somewhere between the centre and the edge, and a photo- 
graph of the whole about 3 centim. in diameter be made, on looking at a 
point of light through the plate, the now perfectly transparent profile will 
appear jet-black on a brightly illuminated background—that is to say, the 
space within the design, being devoid of black lines, does not fill up with light. 

To prepare a zone-plate in which the light, instead of being cut off by 
the alternate rings, shall suffer a phase-reversal, the best method appeared 
to be to prepare a plate with transparent zones of a thickness sufficient to 
retard the light one-half wave-length. Sheets of thin plate-glass, with the 
surface carefully cleaned, were flowed with a warm solution of gelatine 
(strong enough to just set into a jelly on cooling), and set on edge to dry. 
The films were then sensitised by immersing the plates for about five seconds 
in a weak solution of bichromate of potassium, and dried in the dark. 
Properly prepared films should exhibit no trace of crystallisation, and should 
have a barely perceptible yellow tint. These plates were placed in contact 
with the photographic reduction, and printed in direct sunlight; the exposure 
varying from twenty seconds to one minute, according to the density of the 
negative. They were then removed from the frame, washed for a moment 
in cold water, and then immersed in rather warm water, which dissolved and 
washed away the gelatine which had been protected by the dark zones, 
leaving the alternate rings attached to the glass. On drying these plates 
they were perfectly transparent, but by holding them in certain lights the 
rings could be seen. The effect produced by them far surpassed my 
expectations. On viewing a brightly luminous point through them, they fill 
up with a blaze of light which compares very favorably with a lens. They 
are not uniformly good, however, everything depending on the thickness of 
the film, and, moreover, the exposure must have been exactly right. I find 
that if one of these plates, 3 centim. in diameter, be set up at a distance 
of 24 metres from an arc-light, and a paper screen be placed at a suitable 
distance (3 or 4 metres) behind the plate, an exceedingly bright and sharp, 
somewhat enlarged image of the arc is projected; the surface irregularities 
of the heated carbons can be seen, and the blue flame between them, the 
small incandescent particles that are thrown off being also clearly visible. 

If the screen is near the plate, the image of the carbons is orange-red ; 
and as it is moved back the color changes to yellow, green, and blue, the 
foci for different colors being far apart. The best definition appears to be 
in the yellow and green. In making these plates it is necessary to use 
mirror-glass with a ground surface, if good definition is to be obtained. I 
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find the German mirror-glass, which comes with a deposit of metallic silver 
backed by varnish, gives very good results. The varnish can be removed by 
alcohol, the silver with nitric acid, and the surface cleaned. It is best to 
prepare a large number of plates and select the best. 

I have tried making landscape-photograms, using one of these short-focus 
retardation-plates instead of a lens. The results far surpassed my expec- 
tations. There are good qualities in the zone-plate picture that almost offset 
the deficiencies. Very soft and artistic effects can be produced. Where 
there is a mass of twigs against the sky, the zone-plate rubs in a little extra 
shade for a background instead of cutting each stem sharp against the white 
sky. The shadows are massed to a great extent, and yet there is definition 
enough to prevent the picture from appearing out of focus. The landscape 
reproduced was made with a plate of 4 millim. aperture and 14 centim. focus, 
with an exposure of half a second, which is certainly a great improvement 


A ZONE-PLATE PICTURE. BY R. W. WOOD. 


on pin-hole photography. The picture has lost much in reproduction. The 
actinic focus of the plate must be found, and the image on the ground-glass 
is never sharp, owing to the chromatic aberration. I have used a blue glass 
to advantage in finding the focus; and a low sun in thin clouds makes an 
excellent object to focus upon. 

We may regard the zone-plate as a circular grating, in which the grating 
space becomes less and less as we proceed outward from the centre, conse- 
quently the bending or deviation of the diffracted ray from the normal becomes 
greater as we near the edge, and the change in the grating space is such as 
to bring all the deviated rays of a single color together in a point. 

Quincke found that if a portion of the hypothenuse surface of a right- 
angle prism be silvered, a ray reflected from the metal suffers a phase 
displacement relative to a ray which is totally reflected from the boundary 
between glass and air. Whether or not this change is a complete phase- 
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reversal or not depends on a number of conditions. If polarised light is used, 
the change of phase depends on whether the plane of polarisation is parallel 
or perpendicular to the plane of incidence, on the angle of incidence, and on 
the thickness of the film. It appeared probable that a silver zone-plate, 
formed on the surface of a reflecting prism, would give excellent results 
under certain conditions. Such a plate could be ruled on a slowly revolving 
prism, but the process of advancing the knife-point over the right distances 
would be tedious in the extreme, and I accordingly hunted about for a photo- 
mechanical process. After a little experimenting I devised a method which 
yielded beautiful results. Plate-glass, carefully cleaned and silvered by the 
chemical method, is coated with an exceedingly thin film of gelatine; the 
solution should be just too weak to set into a jelly on cooling, merely 
thickening a little. It should be poured while warm over the silver surface, 
and the plate set on edge to dry. This takes place in five or ten minutes, 


PHASE-REVERSAL ZONE-PLATE. 
A copy of this figure, in the form of a transparency on glass, can be used instead of a lens. 


and the surface now shows interference colors. The film is now sensitised 
by a ten-second immersion in a very dilute solution of bichromate of potash 
(plate dipped in it should be colored a very pale yellow only) and dried in 
the dark.* 

An impression is taken by exposure under a negative, the plate is held 
for a moment in cold water and then washed in a stream of fairly hot water. 
This is the fussy part of the operation; for if the stream is too violent or the 
water too hot it will wash away everything, and if it is too feeble some 

gelatine will be left between the undissolved zones. I find that pouring from 


—_— a ee 


* Lately I have added the bichromate to the gelatine before flowing the plate, and find the 
process quicker and the results better. 
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a beaker, held at a height of ro centim., gives a stream of the proper 
strength, and the temperature should be about what the hand can bear 
comfortably. A half minute's washing is enough, and the plate must now 
be flooded with alcohol and then with ether, to prevent the slow solution of 
gelatine during the drying, which always coats the clear zones with a thin 
fiim. The plate will dry in a few seconds, and if it has been properly 
prepared the odd zones will be clean bright silver, and the even ones covered 
with a thin film, which appears white by reflected light. The plate is now 
covered with iodine crystals, which convert the exposed silver into iodide, 
and the process can be watched by holding the plate above the head and 
looking at the under side. The iodide zones will appear white, and on 
shaking off the iodine transparent by transmitted light. 

A strong solution of sodium thiosulphate is now applied, which dissolves 
the silver iodide, and the plate is then rubbed with the fingers under warm 
water until the gelatine is all removed. If everything goes well a most 
beautiful plate is the result. The silver rings are as sharp as if cut with a 
knife, and the spaces between them are quite clean, even where there are 
fifty zones to the millimetre. Such a plate used with transmitted light is 
much better than the usual photographic type, in that the clear spaces are 
perfectly clean and transparent, and the dark ones perfectly opaque, which, 
as I said before, is usually not the case. 

It is not necessary to make 


the zones directly on the prism, С MERE 

though I tried this first. It is xp ое a scat 

essentially the same thing if we N —Á— 

make them on a plate of glass 

and fasten this to the prism POSITION OF 

face with Canada balsam, the PRISM FOR M FOR 
silver side out of course. The . PHASE REVERSAL REFLECTION 
brilliancy of the image produced REFLECTION WiTHOUT PHASE 
by this arrangement is very ‘ REVERSAL 


great, but since the reflecting 
surface is at an angle of 459, 
the focus, instead of being a 
point, is a line. When the 
screen is near the prism we get 
a very bright vertical line, which 
fades away as the screen is moved off, being replaced with a horizontal line. 
To get a point-focus from a reflecting plate on a prism the zones must be 
elliptical, the major axes being double the minor, the whole being so placed 
that its projection on each of the other two faces of the prism is a circle. 
To make an elliptical zone-plate we have only to photograph the original 
drawing in an oblique position. A slight error due to perspective will, of 
course, be introduced, but it is insufficient to materially affect the result. 
From a negative made from the large drawing, set at an angle of 459, I 
prepared a silver-on-glass elliptical plate, and cemented it on to the prism 
with balsam. This combination fulfilled every expectation, and yielded a 
very brilliant and sharp image. It furnished, moreover, a very nice means of 
comparing the effect of an ordinary plate with a phase-reversal one; for, by 
turning it round, a focal image was formed by the reflection from the outer 
surface of the silver zones alone, which was many times fainter than that 
produced by the internal reflection. In making this comparison I noted the 
curious circumstance that the focus from internal reflection is longer than 
that from external reflection, but can as yet offer no explanation of the fact. 
In order to give some idea of the relative intensities of the focal images 
produced by the plate with and without a phase-reversal, I photographed an 
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incandescent lamp-filament, first from the outside surface of the zones and 
then from the inside, by the arrangement shown in fig. 2. The time of 
exposure and development was the same, and both were taken on the same 
plate. The phase-reversal image is both larger and more brilliant than the 
other. The difference in size is due to the increase in the focal length to 
which I have alluded, and, other things being equal, would make the 
illumination less. The image obtained from the outer surface of the plate is 
so faint that it is hardly preceptible.—P/Aysical Laboratory of the University 


of Wisconsin. 
aA DP 


Vacuum Tube Light, by the system 
of D. McFarlane Moore, of New York, 
has reached such a practical stage, that 
at the recent Electrical Exhibition in 
that city a model chapel was entirely 
| | lighted by it. At present, the method 
has the efficiency, for a given cost, of incandescent electric light, and there is reason to believe 
that this efficiency will be greatly increased in the near future. The light is practically 
without heat, and is a comparatively soft glow from a large surface, instead of an intense 
light from a small surface, so that it is. restful for the eyes, and excellent for photographic 
purposes. lacs 
Gloucester is to be the Place, and Wm. Crooke the president, of next year's Photo- 
graphic Convention of the United Kingdom. F. A. Bridge retains the secretaryship, and this 
act, combined with the heartiness of the invitation from the Gloucester Photographic Society 
and from the Town Council, augurs well for a very successful meeting. 


Of the Pictures of the Year we have already received an exceedingly fine selection 
for Photograms of '98, and everything points to our entirely beating our own record with the 
Annual. An invitation is hereby given to everyone who has done original pictorial work to 
submit copies for acceptance and reproduction. We are anxious to miss nothing really 
important, although we have already received offers of very fine work to an extent which it is 
impossible for us to accept. ' 


The Guild: Dark-room Sign, of which a greatly 
reduced fac-simile is annexed, has been taken up with 
generous alacrity by hotel-keepers and  photo-material 
dealers who have public dark-rooms. The photographic 
Guild made a special effort in anticipation of the Conven- 
tion, and almost every public dark-room in the Convention 


. district was marked. The Council of the Guild asks the 

| co-operation of all who are interested in photography, in 
order that the list of public dark-rooms may be made quite 
complete, and hopes that ere long every such room will 


display the distinctive sign, so that touring photographers 
may have their attention irresistibly called to places where 
their wants are provided for. 


Kinetography and the Launch Disaster. — At 
least three (we know not how many more) kinetographers 
were at the fatal launch of the “ Albion," on June 2156. 
We believe that Birt Acres was the only one who had special assistance from the owners of 
the dockyard, but К. W. Paul was also present with a launch, and was so-foftunate as to 
be able to rescue no less than twenty of the people who were in danger from the accident. 
During the whole time, however, his kinetograph, which is electrically driven, was recording 
the terrible scene, and the resulting kinetogram was shown at one of the London music halls 
for the benefit of the sufferers. Birt Acres, who also kinetographed the whole scene, and 


who was in a high position from which it was impossible to reach the sufferers, decided to 
suppress the film. 


Color Photography. —]. D. Long, a correspondent of The American Amateur Photo- 
grapher draws the attention of that journal to the publication of an outline of the patent of 
M. V. Vaucamps in the March issue of our own magazine. Mr. Long claims that he invented 
this identical process twenty-five years ago, and communicated it to the editor of The American 
Amateur Photographer two years ago, in the hope that he could provide assistance in working 
it out. Mr. Long claims the credit of prior discovery. There seems no reason why he should 
not have this, though in scientific circles publication and not discovery is usually considered 
the date to fix. The world has no reason to be grateful to the man who keeps a process locked 


up in his own brain for twenty-five years, and the “credit” due to him for such an action 
would seem to be very little. 
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How our Leaders listen seems a suitable title for the flash-light picture reproduced 
on this page. The method of the taking of this picture, and all necessary particulars, are 
given under ** Trade." The occasion was the reading of a most interesting paper by E. Sanger 
Shepherd, before the Royal Photographic Society, on “The ‘Translation of Color into 
Monochrome." The flash was given without any warning, just at a time when the members 


'" HOW OUR LEADERS LISTEN.” 
A flash-light during the R. P. S. Meeting by the Argentorat Lamp. 


were all interested in the explanation of one slide. The picture has historical interest, for 
some day the members of the Royal Photographic Society will look back with a sort ot 
fondness, unmixed with much regret, to the days when they occupied what has been variously 
described as “ а disused swimming bath ” and “a converted rabbit hutch." It will be noticed 
that although the general 
20 m А d 
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lights in the room were 
down, and a brilliantly-lighted 
picture was on the screen, 
the flash entirely obliterates 
all appearance of the picture, 
and represents Mr. Sanger 


er ШЇ 


al Du 


Shepherd as pointing at x : " ! 
blankness. Around the walls, NU КЭ ( MAX 
near the ceiling, will be seen 13 | SUM Аа 
the Society’s collection of E 
portraits of distinguished KEY TO "HOW OUR LEADERS LISTEN.’ 
members, now deceased, and 1. Е. Clifton 8. Lord Crawford 15. Herbert Ives 
of other Fathers of Photo- 2. T. Bolas 9. Col. Waterhouse 16. H. Everett. 23. J. C. Warburg 
raphy.”’ 3. H.W. Bennett то. T. E. Freshwater 17. A. Haddon 24. С F. Townsend 
grapny. 4. ]. Bulbeck 11. Rev. F. C. Lambert 18. AVES еня 25. D e | n 
. H. S Ward 12. W. N. Jennings 19. F. M. Sawyer 26. J. W. L.ovibon 
A Great Contract.— "d R. C. Bayley 13. F. E. Ives К 20. E. Sanger Shepher 
S. B. Bolas and Co. have 7. Chapman Jones 14. J. S. Teape 21. Leon Warnerke 


received an order from the 

Baker-street and Waterloo Electric Railway to photograph every building above the line 
of route. It is caleulated that 1,500 separate negatives will be necessary, and each 
will include two houses. Of course no attempt at pictorial work is made, but the principal 
endeavor is to obtain sharp negatives, full of detail, which will bear almost indefinite enlarge- 
ment, and show every crack or fault in the parts of the buildings depicted. This series is 
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practically a form of insurance against claims for damage that might be made by owners ot 
property above the line of railway, after the railway commences running, and if such cases 
should occur, the negatives in question will be of the greatest possible value as evidence. Six 
Operators are engaged on the work from morning to night whenever the weather and other 
conditions are suitable, and it is estimated that the contract will take from twelve to fifteen 
weeks from start to finish. 


The following Competitions are announced this month. The Gentlewoman offers 
two hundred guineas in prizes to amateur photographers only. The judges are to be Viscount 
Maitland, Rev. F. C. Lambert, M.A., and H. P. Robinson, and pictures must be addressed to 
* Helio," The Gentlewoman Offices, Arundel-street, Strand, to arrive there on 15th August, 
1898. The classes are so varied that we would advise readers to obtain copy of the rules 
from the offices of The Gentlewoman. Hearth and Home has a monthly competition, and 
offers three prizes to amateurs only. The subject for August is “ Flowers," and prints must 
reach the offices of Hearth апі Home (addressed Photo Editor, c/o Hearth and Home, 
10 and 11 Fetter-lane, Е.С.) by August 15th. 


Paris Exhibition, 1900.—According to the Fournal des Debats, of Paris, our French 
friends are likely to make, in their forthcoming exhibition, the same mistake as was made at 
the Chicago Exposition of 1893, as regards permission to photograph in the grounds. There 
was a great outcry at Chicago when the sole right was given to one man, Mr. Arnold, and an im- 
portant means of popularising the exposition was thus neglected. We trust the French authorities 
will be wise enough not to confine the right to photograph, as in the former case, and will 
welcome both professionals and amateurs, so long as they do not make themselves a nuisance 
to other visitors. The income to be gained by restricting this privilege will be dearly earned. 
The French papers, both photographic and otherwise, are protesting against any monopoly. 
The Photographic Guild, officially, and many of its members individually, have addressed 
strong requests to the executive of the exhibition, or to the Royal Commission for the British 
Section. We hope that every photographic society whose members see these lines will pass a 
resolution, and address a copy thereof to the Executive in Paris. 


“That Dreadful Word.’’—‘ Camera,” writing in The Glasgow Evening Times, 
says :—‘* Undismayed by his failure to introduce the word ‘ photogram' as a substitute for 
‘photograph,’ Mr. H. Snowden Ward comes forward in the current issue of his admirable 
magazine—The Photogram, by any other name would be as good—with a new monstrosity 
in photographic nomenclature.’ A tiny photograph of a sailing vessel is entitled * Creelogram,' 
because, presumably, it was taken with the new Creel hand camera! If this kind of thing 
is to go on, we shall soon be informed that a photograph taken with a Shew camera is а 
*Shewogram, that a Kodak snap-shot is a ‘Kodakogram,’ and a picture made with a 
Lancaster outfit is a‘ Lancasterogram!' The vision is appalling, and it is to be hoped that 
Mr. Ward will repent of his eccentric way. 

* Camera" has missed the mark. The word Creelogram was used in the little booklet, 
“ Creelographic Photography," issued by the makers of the “ Creel” camera. If ** Camera ` 
is objecting, in foto, to the coining of words, he will have work to keep him busy for some 
time. If he only objects because a recognised noun-termination is used, in preference to a 
verb-termination when coining a noun,— well! perhaps he prefers the incorrect way of doing 
things. 


The Convention just past adds another to a long series of most successful meetings, and 
shews that the interest and value of this annual gathering are constantly being more and 
more appreciated. [n spite of the unavoidable absence of many leading conventioners the 
attendance was far in advance of any yet recorded, and the Glasgow people, from Bailie Dick, 
who officially received the members on Monday and Wednesday, to the railway employees 
and hotel attendants, did great things to make the visit thoroughly enjoyable. In the 
unfortunate absence of the President, John Stuart, through illness during the first days of the 
week, the post of president was admirably filled by George Mason, a past president; and 
when Mr. Stuart, still far from well, was able to join the party on the Wednesday afternoon, 
his greeting was hearty in the extreme. 

Of the excursions we need say nothing, since our last issue covered the ground. The 
evening's entertainments included a display of color photography (Lippmann, Ives and Joly), 
well described by E. J. Wall (and in his absence on Tuesday, by H. Snowden Ward); a collec- 
tion of slides representing the applications of photography (collected by A. Horsley Hinton, 
E. J. Wall and H. Snowden Ward, and described by E. J. Wall); and an exceedingly fine 
series of lantern slides by workers in Glasgow and district. The papers included an appeal 
for a more reliable marking of plate speed numbers, by T. N. Armstrong; a paper on “Some 
fundamental points concerning development," by C. H. Bothamley; and one on ** American 
photography and photographers," by Н. Snowden Ward. 

The Convention group, taken by George Bell and Co., was novel in arrangement, and very 
successful. Its reproduction will be found in The British "Yournal of Photography, and in 
some of the other weeklies. 
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Ап alleged Miracle.—The Osservatore Romano, the official organ of the Vatican, has 
announced a remarkable miracle at Turin, by which, “ after eighteen centuries, an authentic 
likeness of Jesus Christ has been obtained." It seems that King Humbert is the possessor of 
a winding-sheet, which is reported to have been used by Joseph of Arimathea for wrapping 
the body of Jesus when He was taken from the cross, and that on the sheet are a number of 
almost podeis рыр; blood-stains, which have been said to faintly outline the contour of the 
body. Recently King Humbert gave permission for this relic to be exhibited in Turin 
Cathedral, and on application from an amateur photographer, named Secundo Pia, gave 
permission for the shroud to be photographed. Mr. Pia seems to have had some trouble in 
making a good negative, but eventually he got a couple of successful ones, on which the 
details are said to come out so beautifully, that they look more like portraits from the 
body than from any shroud or picture. A canon of Turin Cathedral gave a description, from 
which the following particulars are quoted, to a correspondent of The Daily Mail :— 

* The Redeemer, who miraculously left the imprint of His sufferings, and the lines of His 
body, on the shroud that enveloped Him in the tomb, has miraculously reappeared on a 
photographic plate, with a perfection of detail that causes stupefaction. The noble figure has 
come forth anatomically elegant. perfect, and divinely beautiful. The countenance is still 
marked with ineffable suffering. All the details are there-—the minutiz of the beard, the hair, 
the profile, the wounds, the welts, the mark of the rope with which He was bound to the 
scourging pillar. In a word, after the human race, aided by tradition, has for eighteen 
centuries been conjuring up to itself the physical appearance of Jesus of Nazareth, the 
photograph of the sacred shroud has given forth His portrait. 

“The rumour of the marvellous event spread like wildfire in Turin. His Grace the 
Archbishop, Duchess Isabella, Princess Clara, illustrious prelates, artists, and business men 
hastened to the studio of Signor Pia to investigate the truth of the rumour. They were one 
and all convinced. A noted archzologist and artist, who had previously expressed doubts as 
to the authenticity of the shroud, was now forced to exclaim: ‘ Either this is a true shroud, or 
it is a god who has painted it.’ This plate will, within a few days, be placed for view in the 
sacred art section of the Turin Exhibition. Reproductions of it will be issued at the end of 
the month. The artistic property is reserved to the Crown, and all copies will bear the stamp 
of a committee specially appointed for the purpose." 
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The Eighth Annual Print Exhibi- 
tion of the Department of Photography 
of the Brooklyn Institute appears to have 
been extremely interesting, so far as one 
may judge by the capital catalogue and 
the interesting reproductions contained 
therein. There were over four hundred 
pictures, many of them by exhibitors who 
аге but little known in general competitions. 


*'* Photo Bits" is announced, as a penny weekly, consisting of thirty-two pages of 
reproductions of photograms. 


A Kinetographic Handbook on very complete !ines is being prepared by The Optician 
for publication in the early autumn. 


Wild Birds at Home is the title of an interesting article in the July issue of Cassell's 
Magasine. It is written by К. Kearton, F.Z.S., and illustrated by the photográms of his 
brother, Cherry Kearton. 


Walks, Drives, and Cycling Tours Round Leamington Spa. (London: 
Dawbarn & Ward, Limited.) Price 1d., post free 1441. A little pocket outline guide which is 
just the thing for those who wish to tramp round the Leamington district with a view to 
photography. 

'* Mounts and Frames, and How to Make them." By the Rev. Е. C. Lambert, M.A. 
Price 1/-, post free 1/2 (London: Hazell, Watson & Viney, L'd). To those who know the 
very practical writings of the Rev. F.C. Lambert —and who, that knows photographic literature, 
does not ?—will need little recommendation to buy this book. It is equally useful to the man 
who buys as to the man who makes his frames and mounts ; and its intelligent perusal by every 
exhibitor, would tend to the greatly improved appearance of some of our photographic 
exhibitions. 

‘The Royal Gardens, Kew.'' Price 1s. nett.; post free, 1s. 2d. London: Dawbarn 
and Ward, Limited, 6 Farringdon-avenue. Some months ago we referred to the first edition 
of this very handsome book of views. The second edition now before us, although issued at 
half the price, is in most respects quite equal to the first, and has distinctly gained by the 
insertion of text which makes a very good guide to the Kew Gardens, in place of the poetical 
matter which formerly accompanied the pictures. There are one or two illustrations, and a 
very good map of the Gardens has been added. 
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*'* The Photographic Tourist Guide,’’ price 3d., post free 4d.; London: Office of 
The Pharmaceutical Journal. А very handy guide to many hundreds of beauty spots in 
England, with addresses of local dealers and dark-rooms, and also with brief particulars of the 
principal photographable objects in each district. The book has also calendar with space for 
memoranda, a chapter of ** Hints for Photographic Tourists," a chapter on ** Exposure," and 
one on ‘.Permits to Photograph in Public Buildings," etc. It has also a series of exposure 
tables, and a list of foreign dark-rooms, reprinted from FROtügrapny Annual. A very useful 
guide for all photographers who may travel. 


Sentiment and Art in Photography is the title of a new magazine to be commeneed 
forthwith by Camille Smits & Co., 61 Rue du Cornet, Brussells-Etterbeek. The notion is that 
a monthly competition is held, for which large prizes are given, and the prize works are to be 
reproduced in the new journal. The subscription is to be 27.50 francs per year, payable in 
advance, and each copy of the journal bears a coupon entitling the holder to compete once. 
The works receiving principal prizes will be published by the proprietors of the journal in 
their original size, on imperial holland paper of 8o by 56 centimeters. These are to. ер 
on sale at 50 francs each, of which price 25% is to be given to the artist as royalty. ull 
prospectus in English will be gladly sent by the proprietors. 


The Story of Photography, by Alfred T. Story, price 1/-, бб {тее 1/2; London: 
George Newnes, Limited, At first sight this book, in its good cloth binding, stamped in gold 
and color, and with its one hundred and eighty-two pages, and thirty-eight illustrations, strikes 
one as being exceedingly good value, and the impression is not removed when one comes to 
examine the book more carefully. It is a very interesting and well-compiled little history ot 
Photography, with many particulars of recent discoveries and applications, and even with.a 
couple of chapters on Photography and Art. As might be expected in a popular book, there 
are a few statements which are a trifle loose from the strictly scientific point of view, and one 
or two slips, such as speaking of the process of “ Clic." One of the most interesting chapters 
in the book is that on Photography and Letterpress Printing, which describes and illustrates 
Friese-Greene's machine as used by George Newnes, Limited. " 


Copying without Acknowledgment still occurs occasionally in P Journal: 
and some times with rather peculiar results. The current number of The St. Louis and 
Canadian Photographer gives our article entitled “Practical Carbon Printing" by 
C. H. Hewitt, and without a break, follows it with a portion of our American notes, 
dealing with the Smithsonian Institute. The reader who has carefully gone through 
Mr. Hewitt’s article must be rather surprised to find it run on with the statement ‘$ The 
technical work done in the Photographic Department, is, as above stated,” etc.,etc. He must 
also be puzzled at finding an article which, in a journal which usually speaks of a ** photogram ” 
as a ‘‘ photograph "" calmly speaks of a photogram by its proper name. All this must be very 
puzzling to the readers of the St. Louis and Canadian, and though it would only be partially 
explained by the acknowledgment of the source, we think, in justice to ourselves, the source 
should be acknowledged. 


. “Practical Pictorial Photography, '' by A. Horsley Hinton. Price 1/-, post free 1/2. 
London: Hazell, Watson & Viney, Limited. This latest addition to the well-known Amateur 
Photographer series is likely to be perhaps the most popular of the whole number. Mr. Hinton's 
pictorial work is so well known and so greatly appreciated that, when he admits us ‘ behind 
the scenes " and shows how it is done, there are sure to be many of his disciples anxious to 
have the particulars. The present book is divided into a number of separate articles and very 
amplv supplied with illustrations, many of which are from the camera of the author. If 
properly used, such a book is of the greatest possible value, but it must be remembered that 
one of the most important factors in pictorial work is individuality, and that no one will 
become ап artist by slavishly following methods of even the very best leader. As suggestions 
and as food for thought, such books are of use, but the man who begins to look upon art 
precepts as dogmas, is likely to get into very serious trouble. 


The Collotype Art Calendars of Wiliam Ashton & Sons, Grosvenor Works, 
Southport, are already prepared for '99, and include a number of very attractive photographic 
subjects. These should be interesting to our readers in many ways. In the first place, those 
who issue a calendar to their customers might do far worse than use one of these stock 
subjects in preference to something less photographic. Secondly, if they prefer calendars 
decorated with some of their own pictures, Ashton & Sons will be very pleased to undertake 
these if ordered sufficiently early. Thirdly, and perhaps most importantly, the publishers in 
question are prepared to pay very handsomely for the copyright of any picture which appeals 
to them as sufficiently attractive to secure extensive sales in calendar form. This is a use for 
photographic originals which has been but little worked as yet, and which is capable of very 
great development. The same firm issues a considerable series of photochrome subjects, both 
in simple calendar form, and also arranged for combined use as calendar and letter pocket, etc., 
as well as an immense series of advertising novelties in the form of egg boilers, pen wipers, 
metal rules, letter openers, paper knives, and a host of other articles which are sure to be 
retained and keep the advertiser's name constantly before the persons by whom they are 
received. 
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QU A Practical Dark-room is repre- 


sented in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, not because of its arrangement 
on very scientific principles, but 
because it is what has been found 
most convenient for one of our best 
workers in large sizes. It is the dark- 
room of Priestley & Sons, Limited, of 
Egremont, whose excellent work on 
yachting and other nautical subjects 
has a world-wide reputation. Two or three members of the firm are amongst the regular 
attendants at the Photographic Convention, and, we believe, that a great number of their 
personal friends will be glad to see the reproduction of the room in which they work. 
Mr. Priestley writes of it as follows :—*“ The room is rı ft. 6 in. long, by 5 ft. 9 in. wide, and 
is lighted from outside by electric light. The photogram explains the management of sink, 
filling table, negative drying shelves, and dry-plate storage shelves. The door to left hand is 
for passing filled dark-slides to studio through a cupboard with a door on the other side, which 
is shut when the other is open, and vice versá. The photogram is taken with a Dallmeyer 
Stigmatic Lens, stopped down to F 32, on a Cadett Lightning Plate, with one flash ot 
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A PRACTICAL DARK-ROOM. 


magnesium powder (no daylight or other artificial light), exposed іп a hand lamp. І think 
this is a very good test for lens, plates, and flash-lights." We shall be glad to have views 
from other of our readers, of dark-rooms in which any special arrangements have been made. 


Suggestions for the Annual.—One of our readers writes as follows: **In Photograms 
of '98 give us more photograms, and less, or better still, no description or criticism. What 
we want is the photograms of the year, not one or two only, padded out by poor criticism, 
but fill the book with photograms, and leave us to form our own judgment on them. We don't 
want it second-hand. Remember that what one man considers to be art, another does not! so 
why three parts fill the book with what to most of us appears to be twaddle? but fill it with 
photograms, as the title of your book would lead anyone to expect, and let each man think 
what he likes about them, which will neither harm nor bore the rest.” 

Another says: “I have learned all I know of photographic art and have won my three 
medals . . . by careful study of the examples and articles given in The Photogram and in 
Photograms, especially the latter. How fortunate you are to have secured Mr. Gleeson White 
to criticise the pictures, and to write such articles as the two in which you printed Mr. Crooke's 
pictures. The Annual is so good that I don't like to make suggestions, but I think there 
should be less pictures and they should all be full page; and I think it would be better if the 
reading could deal more with the pictures that are printed and not so much with others 
that you do not print." 
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Manufacturers sending арра а for examination. and 
notice. Should state distinctly whether, and when, they wish 
$t returned. We specially request that all articles which are 
not too bulky, be deposited in our public Reading-room for at 
least six weeks from date of issue of the magazine in which 
they are noticed. 


When Writing to firms whose goods are noticed or 
advertised. please mention The Photogram. 


NOVELTIES. 


Cartridges of Standard Chemicals, prepared by 
the Eastman Co., are now on the market. Particulars next 
month, or from the Company. 


The Firm of Harry W. Cox is now a limited liability 
company, and has great stock in the way of its own appa- 
ratus, electrical and radiographic, and, what is of particular . 
interest, apparatus for telectroscopy, the most modern 
method of sending pictures by telegraph. The address of 
the company. is 10 and тї Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, 
London, W.C. 


Kodax Condemned.—The Master Cutler and the 
Cutlers Company have refused to register the word Kodax 
as a trade-mark for silver and electro-plated goods, as they 
hold, and very properly, that it might be used inan attempt 
to deceive the public by trading on the well-established 
reputation of the Eastman Company and its trade-mark, 
Kodak. | 

Aa Irish ladustry, of great interest and importance, is 
the chemical manufacture established by Harrington Bros., 
in Cork. Fortunately their materials can compete on score 
of merit, without introducing the question of patriotism, 
but it is good when chemists (including photographers) can 
kill two birds with one stone. A new price-list will be sent 
from the London Office, 53a City-road, E.C. 

The New Home of the Eastman Company, at 171 17 
Regent-street, is one of the most striking commerci 
establishments їп London, and although it is only one of a 
number of retail establishments, it alone would be a worthy 
home for а great business enterprise. The illustration on 


THE NEW RETAIL BRANCH OP THE EASTMAN CO. 


Acetone Solution, for the pyro-acetone developer, 
about which we gave a long article in our issue of January, 
1897, is now supplied by Fuerst Bros. Philpot-lane, 
London, E.C. 


Layfayette W. Seavey has a capital new circular, 
asking whether the recipient regards backgrounds as an 
expense or as an investment. The question is well worth 
considering. 


Р. B. Jones, late of Jones & Co., Southampton-row, 
London, and formerly representative of England Bros.,mount 
manufacturers, has taken the management of the London 
branch of Thomas Illingworth & Co., at 5 Soho-street. 


Reynolds & Braasom, of 13 Briggate and 14 Com- 
mercial-street, Leeds, have formed themselves into a private 
limited liability company, under the style of Reynolds & 
Bransom, Limited. The old partners remain, and have 
taken the whole of the capital. 
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this page shows the back part of the retail sales-room on 
the ground-floor. the decoration of which is characteristic of 
the taste displayed all through the building. The execution 
of the work was left entirely in the hands of George Walton, 
and certainly the Eastman Company will have no reason to 
regret its choice of a decorator. Throughout the whole 
building, at every turn, we find ample traces of decorative 
skill, combined with that simplicity which is much more 
effective than ostentatious elaboration. The convenience ot 
the photo “ре who wishes to develop his plates is fully 
considered, or the dark-rooms are just as comfortably 
fitted as any other part of the premises. Even if the 
Eastman goods were not so good as they are, they would 
surely sell in such surroundings. 

The Vanguard Acid-proof Varnish is introduced to 
supply absolute protection for negatives against silver- 
Stains. It is completely waterproof in the fullest sense, 
and will stand such tests as allowing drops of silver-nitrate 
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solution to be left to dry on its surface, with the result 
that they can afterwards be cleanly washed away. Or a 
portion of a negative may be coated with this new varnish, 
and the whole then placed in strong acid or other solution, 
which will entirely remove the silver from the unvarnished 
part, leaving the varnished portion intact. A good use for 
the varnish is suggested by this test, for one may well use it 
for protecting the portions of a negative which are wanted 
for reproduction in decorative work, and bleach away the 
other portions. In the same way it may be used in local 
reduction or intensification, locating the action with great 
certainty. The varnish is in bottles at 1/6, made by the 
Vanguard Manufacturing Co., Maidenhead. 


Amateur Photography is a great craze in Canada this 
ear. if we are to believe the Montreal Star. That journal 
argely attributes the increase of amateurs to the influence 

of the cycle, in carrying people away from their own homes, 
and stirring up their interest in scenery. 

S. J. Levl, 95 Watling-street, London, E.C., sends us a 
list of the many agencies which he undertakes in connection 
with photographic apparatus and materials. His experience 
of the photographic and optical business is very wide, as he 
was for many years connected with the firm known as 
Leviathan, and later with Levi. Jones & Co. 


The Bromley Hand-Camera, made by Thomas 
Cowell, 5 Homesdale-road, Bromley, Kent, is a well- 
designed, well-constructed, and thoroughly good-value hand- 
camera, both in No. 1 pattern at £8 ros., and in the No. 2 
pattern at £3 тоз. net. The higher-priced form is fitted 
with a Cooke lens of 54 in. focus; the shutter is somewhat 
novel and very perfect in its working, giving an exposure 
from th of a second to "time." The camera carries 
смес plates in sheaths with a bag-changing arrangement. 
The sheaths are lifted by means of a lever firm enough to be 
gripped by the fingers through the bag, and with such a 
changing arrangement there seems no possibility of error. 
The camera has a rising front for working with either vertical 
or horizontal pictures, giving a rise to equal 4th the width 
of the plate. All the usual arrangements. such as focussing 
scale, indicator for changing of the plates, two brilliant 
finders, etc., etc., are provided, and the accuracy of the 
workmanship is guaranteed by the fact that the manu- 
facturer is a watchmaker and cycle fitter. 


A Model Price List, issued by Wyatt & Co., of Lan- 
caster, is so full of ideas that it is well worth the attention 
of every dealer. In the first place it gives outline tours for 
six days of photography in and around Lancaster, which 
includes the old city itself, Morecambe, Furness Abbey, the 
Crook o' Lune, Windermere, and Ingleton. A very good 
quality complete outfit is made the special line in apparatus, 
and to every purchaser is given a sufficient series of free 
lessons, which includes the ex ane and developing of one 
dozen plates, supplied free with each camera. Second-hand 
apparatus is handled at very considerably reduced rates, and 
arrangements are made for lending large size developing 
dishes in sets on hire. The charge per week for a set of 
Iox8 dishes is 6d.; for 13x 11, 9d. ; and for 16 x 14, rs. 3d. 
These are lent on the condition that the hirer is responsible 
for breakages. and that only the dish marked ** Hypo" shall 
be used for fixing solutions. Of course a firm of such 
enterprise undertakes developing, printing, enlarging, etc., 
from customers' own exposures. The list is distinctly 
commendable for the careful way in which it omits many 
unnecessary things, while including everything really 
required by the amateur. 


A Wonderful Flash-light Picture.—The interior 
view of Strasbourg Cathedral, reproduced on page 247, has 
unique interest as being one of the largest, if not the largest 
interior ever photographed by flash-light, and with moving 
figures. It is worth examination for its wonderfully com- 
plete illumination, with a very short exposure. The 
exposure was made with the Weiss flash-light system, 
which was used for the group of members of the Royal 
Photographic Society, which we also reproduce in this issue. 
The interior is 35 metres high. by 109 metres deep from the 
place where the camera stood to the extreme portion in- 
cluded in the view (a metre is rather more than three feet), 
and was made with a single flash, using seven ounces of 
mixture, and a small supplementary flash in the extreme 
distance. Of the apparatus, we will give more detailed 
description next month, meanwhile being content to say 
that the illuminant is aluminium powder in an explosive 
mixture, which, however, cannot be detonated by percussion 
or friction. The lamp, of which we will give diagrams next 
month, is simple, but very effective. It is not on the British 
market, but will, we believe, be sold by the inventor 
direct ; and communications for him will be forwarded by 
Reinhold, Thiele & Co., photographers, 66 Chancery-lane, 
London, W.C. 
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The Adams De Luxe Hand Cameras are frankly 
Offered as about the most expensive hand cameras obtainable, 
but with the claim that although expensive they are not by 
any means dear. They are built around two central ideas: 
first, that they shall be equally suitable for the single combi- 
nations as for the combined whole of à modern anastigmat 
lens; and second, that they shall provide for every possible 
movement in the simplest possible way. The lenses used 
are the Dallmeyer stigmatic working at //6; the Zeiss Satz 
working at //6°3; and the Zeiss Satz at //7; and in the 
double extension and ope extension forms the separate 
combinations are fitted in bayonet-jointed instead of 
screwed jackets, so that the change from one focal length 
to another is instantaneous. The shutter and safety 
shutter, somewhat complex, are so thoroughly well thought 
out and so well made that they may fairly be spoken of 
as absolutely reliable. The shutter speed is regulated from 
" time" to yn of a second, and is as free from jar in опе 
case as in the other. The iris diaphragm is worked from 
the same plate as the shutter-set and release, and has the 
apertures indicated for each of the different foci of the lens. 
Such small details as the covering and uncovering of the 
lens and finders by one cover are attended to. The camera, 
when extending, opens both frontward and backward by 
means of one milled head, and thus always hangs balanced 
below the handle. The changing is the old-fashioned simple 
bag method, but with modifications which make it prac- 
tically new, and remove its old objections. The old form 
of lifter is entirely omitted, and instead the plate-carriers 
are supplied with ears so that they can be lifted from 
the front to the back of the box by feel, working through 
the flexible leather of the bag. he finders are of the 
" brilliant" type, and are supplied with diaphragm covers 
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so that the exact picture, which will be given by the 
whole lens or by either of its combinations, can be seen 
at once. Another fact about the finders is that as the 
rising front is raised or lowered, the image on the finders 
changes, just as the image made by the principal lens 
will change. It is by these ingenious and helpful details, 
and especially in the combination of a number of them in 
one instrument, that the De Luxe is distinguished from 
many other cameras which, each of them, contain a few 
distinctly valuable features. The De Luxe seems to go as 
far in the direction of all-round perfection as hand-camera 
making well can go. We need not give prices, as a full 
exienetcry pace list will be sent on application to Adams 
and Co., 26 Charing Cross-road, London, W.C. 


Mounts in many new and attractive styles have lately 
been added to the already great stock of George Houghton 
and Son, a firm which shows unceasing energy and enter- 
prise in introducing pood, well-considered novelties for the 
professional, as well as for the generally considered 
amateur. Accompanying the last batch of new samples, 
which has reached us in a new edition for the present 
summer, of the firms general catalogue and price-list, which 
occupies nearly 700 pages, and which is unusually complete. 
Of course the firm's own specialities in cameras (including 
the Sanderson rising-front pattern, and the Cylindregraph), 
as well as their many special lines in apparatus, studio 
accessories, etc., take = prominent place, but there is also 
found room in the list for the principal patterns of appa- 
ratus by all the recognised makers. The backgrounds 
include many new patterns, both with and without con- 
tinuous foregrounds, and in this section a specially 
noteworthy line is a set of four backgrounds for vignettes, 
busts, etc., which are offered, with stand complete, for 35/-. 
There are so many other good lines that we cannot even 
indicate them, but recommend all readers to send ten 
stamps for a copy of the catalogue. including postage. To 
dealers and professionals a copy will be sent gratis and post 
free on receipt of trade card. 
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Y. Dangle’s “Green Bath.” 


To the Editors: THE PHOTOGRAM. 


Dear Sir AND MapaAM.—In your footnote to my “ Green 
bath" (see р. 243, August, 1897), you ask if a solution of 
alum and chrome alum, acidulated by hydrochloric acid. 
would not do the same. No, decidedly not. The method 
of making that bath was specially designed to allow of the 
formation of aluminium chloride or chlor-alum in it, at the 
same time excluding free acid. That is the reason the 
directions run:—Add НСІ till the precipitate is almost but 
not quite dissolved. The precipitate is the hydrated oxide 
of aluminium, readily soluble in HCl, forming chlor-alum. 
Your bath is acid-afum, mine neutral, that is, one contains 
free uncombined acid, the other contains none. 

Y. DANGLE. 


Halation: A Counterbuff. 


To the Editors: THe PHOTOGRAM. 


Dear Str AND MapAM,—One would have thought thirty- 
seven years sufficient time for the photographic fraternity to 
be thoroughly acquainted with all the facts connected with 
the early history of the discovery of the true cause of the 
phenomenon of “‘halation," but it would seem such is not 
the case, for once more I am to take on the defensive 
attitude. When will it end? To be brief, I would request 
Mr. Randall to read my two last articles in The British 
Journal of Photography, for March 4th and 11th, 1838. In 
them he will find everything he says that I have not done, 
was done in the year 1861, and something else besides. He 
has committed the same error, unawares no doubt, other 
writers have done before him, by not having been acquainted 
with my answers to queries raised at the time of the reading 
of my original paper. These answers were given in the 
June number, 1861, of The Photographic Journal, p. 210, 
respecting all the essential points mentioned by him. It is 
evident Captain Abney was in the same box, in /875 and 
1882, according to Mr. Randall, as he himself is at the 
present time. Hoping he will consult these answers he will 
acknowledge his shortcomings. as other writers have done, 
as pointed out in the first part of my article on “ Halation: 
its Birth, Death and Resurrection," in The British Journal 
of Photography above mentioned. 

In the second part he will find something else other 
writers have omitted to thoroughly investigate, viz., 
“Anterior Halation” in contra-distinction to " Posterior 
Halation.” 

It has often ч to me very strange that writers on 
this subject should refer only to my first paper in 1861, and 
never to my replies to criticism on that paper, which replies 
followed it two months afterwards in the same paper. But 
recent writers have dealt with me and my subject in a 
different manner to the men of that time, who treated the 
subject with the most frigid coolness for three years, although 
they had a better chance of knowing something concerning 
my answer to their objections. Did those answers cut the 
ground from under them, and hence their silence? But 
more recent writers have taken a different course. I may be 
wrong. but there appears a strong coloring to justify the 
supposition by the boycotting given to my answers, which 
would enable them. by their silence concerning them, to 
make capital out of the clue set forth in my original paper. 
As I said before, I may be wrong, but their proceedings 
smack strongly of unfairness. 

Thanks to Major Russell, Mr. G. Dawson. and Mr. Traill 
Taylor, for their labors in resuscitating the subject in '64; 
but even thetr labors to do me justice were in vain, as shown 
бу writers since their time. 

Since I wrote the two more recent papers above men- 
tioned, I have been consulting my notes for another subject, 
when I came across copies of three letters, written in 1868, 
by Mr. G. Dawson and Major Russell, concerning the 
attitude of the authorities of 1861 respecting myself and my 

apers, which, with your consent, I will reproduce at some 
[ишге time for the benefit of your readers; and then they 
will see the amount of conservatism of the old school of 
photographers. If I had reserved the right to use the dis- 
covery myself they could not have acted more strangely; 
but I gave it to the photographic world freely, and for it I 
have had more kicks than halfpence. Sometimes I feel 
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inclined to regret I did not reserve the right for my own 
benefit, seeing the disgraceful manner me and my subject 


à have been treated, even up to the present moment. 


I had purposed asking Mr. Randall a few questions con- 
cerning certain matters, but these had perhaps better be 
omitted until I see what he has to say.—]. MARLOW. 


80 Lower Sutton-street, Aston-road, 
Birmingham, June 11, 1898. 


Dear Sir AND MaADAM.--In reply tu above, I beg to state 
that I have no desire to do any injustice to Mr. Marlow by 
taking away what credit is due to him for his researches on 
" Halation"; even supposing such a design on my part, it 
could not be carried out, for these questions are decided 
by the average opinion of generation after generation of 
photographers, and not by individual judgments. I would 
also point out that Mr. Marlow is not the final court of 
appeal to decide what is due to his reputation. He need, 
therefore, be in no fear, even as ] am not, that justice will 
not be done to him. 

The result of my investigations into the literature of 
Halation, reading and re-reading both Mr. Marlow's 
original paper, and his answers to objectors, has still left 
me of the opinion that what Mr. Marlow began, Captain 
Abney finished. Mr. Marlow, I believe, claims priority to 
Captain Abney on the matter of the scattering effects of a 
sensitive film in causing Halation. Does a suggestion of 
this kind rise to the dignity of proof? To point out the 
cause of a phenomenon, and to prove the contention, are 
distinct performances. In my opinion, Captain Abney was 
the first to offer reasonable proof of the connection between 
the scattering of light by silver bromide particles, reflection 
at the back of the plate, and the critical angle of the 
medium, as factors in causing Halation. On the face of it, 
if any worker had already done these things it would have 
been common knowledge, as was the practical value of 
Mr. Marlow's suggestion of backing plates. In conclusion 
I would warn Mr. Marlow of the common error of reading 
after events into earlier publications; it is not unusual to 
expand the vague hints of early experimentors into the 
definite knowledge published by those coming after. 

JouN A. RANDALL. 


EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


All matter appearing in The Photogram appears also in 
The Process Photogram and The American Photogram. 
Articles and other communications intended for the whole 
series of magazines should be addressed to the chief office, 
6 Farringdon-avenue, London, E.C., England. 

Communications for the American section of The A merican 
Photogram should be addressed to the Editor, 41 and 43 
Marion-street, Brooklyn, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Answers to correspondents are sent by post only. 
Enquiries failing to enclose stamped envelope for reply are 
ignored. 

The ‘‘ Process Photogram *' records all the progress 
of, and gives all the news of interest to, the photo- 
mechanical craft, in addition to the whole of the matter and 
illustrations appearing in The Photogram. As the principal 
advances in photography are, at present, on photo- 
mechanical lines, The Process Photogram is a necessity to 
the photographer who wishes to be thoroughly informed. 

Price 6d.; post free, 8d. To order only, from Dealers 
and Newsagents. 
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FEET EEE TET ET ET ETE E EEE ET ETE 
VACUUM TUBE LIGHT. 


HE picture of the hand of Nikola Tesla, one of the world’s greatest 

| electricians, which was given as the frontispiece to our last issue, 15 
interesting as one of the very first photograms made by what promises 

to be a most valuable source of light. For the use of that illustration, 

we are indebted to The Electrical Review (New York), from which journal we 
quote the following particulars, supplied by Tesla himself. Mr. Tesla says: 

* А few years ago I began a series of experiments with a view of 
ascertaining the applicability of the light emitted by phosphorescent vacuum 
tubes to ordinary. photography. The results soon showed that, even with a 
tube giving no more light than the equivalent of one-half of a candle, objects 
could be easily photographed with exposures of a few minutes, and the time 
could be reduced at will by pushing the tube to a high candle power. Photo- 
grams of persons were likewise obtained at that time, and, if I am not 
mistaken, these were the first likenesses produced by this kind of illumination. 
A calamity, unfortunately, interrupted my labors for a short time, but as soon 
as I was able I took up again the thread of the investigation, which was not 
only interesting 1п connection with the principal object in view, but was also 
useful in many other respects. So, for instance, in making observations as 
to the efficiency or any peculiarity of the vacuum tubes, the photographic 
plate was found to be an excellent means of comparison, note being taken of 
the distance and time of exposure, character of the phosphorescent body, 
degree of rarefaction, and other such particulars of moment. 

A rather curious feature in the photograms obtained with tubes of moderate 
illuminating power, as a few candles, was that the lights and shadows came 
out remarkably strong, as when very short exposures are made by flashlight, 
but the outlines were not sharp, and practically no detail was visible. By 
producing tubes of much greater power, a notable improvement in this respect 
was effected, and this advance prompted me to further efforts in this direction, 
which finally resulted in the production of a tube of an illuminating power 
equal to that of hundreds, and even thousands, of ordinary vacuum tubes. 
What is more, I believe that I am far from having attained the limit in the 
amount of light produceable, and believe that this method of illumination 
will be eventually employed for lighthouse purposes. This probably will be 
considered the oddest and most unlooked for development of the vacuum tube. 

Simultaneously with this progress a corresponding improvement was 
made in the efficiency of the light produced. А few words on this point 
might not be amiss, considering what a popular and erroneous opinion still 
exists in regard to the power consumed by vacuum tubes lighted by ordinary 


means. So deeply rooted is this opinion which, I will frankly confess, I 
myself have shared for a long time, that shortly after my own first efforts, 
Sir David Salomon and Messrs. Pike & Harris undertook to introduce in 
England such tubes on a large scale in competition with the incandescent 
system of lighting. The enterprise, which was commented upon in the 
technical periodicals, was commendable enough, but it was not difficult to 
foretell its fate; for although the high-frequency currents obtained from 
the alternator yielded better economical results than interrupted currents, 
and although they were obtained in a convenient and fairly economical 
manner, still the efficiency of the whole system was necessarily too small for 
competition with incandescent lamps. The reasons for the great power 
consumption, which may often be as much as ten times that taking place in 
incandescent lamps for an equivalent amount of light, are not far to seek. 

As compared with these disadvantages the incandescent lamp, crude and 
inefficient as it undoubtedly is, possesses vastly superior features. These 
difficulties have been recognised by me early, and my efforts during the past 
few years have been directed toward overcoming these defects and have finally 
resulted in material advances, so that I find it possible to obtain from a tube 
of a volume not much greater than that of a bulb of an incandescent lamp, 
about the same amount of light produced by the latter, without the tube 
becoming overheated, which is.sure to take place under ordinary conditions. 
Both of these improvements, the increase of the candle-power as well as 
degree of efficiency, have been achieved by gradual perfection of the means of 
producing economically harmonical electrical vibrations of extreme rapidity. 
The fundamental principle involved is now well known, and it only remains 
to describe the features of the system in detail, a duty with which I expect to 
be able to comply soon. 

The purpose of the present communication is chiefly to give an idea how 
far the object here aimed at was obtained. The photograms shown were 
taken by a tube having a radiating surface of about two hundred square 
inches. The frequency of the oscillations, which were obtained from an Edison 
direct current supply circuit, I estimated to be about two million a second. 
The illuminating power of the tube approximated about one thousand candles, 
and the exposures ranged from two to five seconds, the distance of the object 
being four to five feet from the tube. It might be asked why, with so high 
an illuminating power, the exposures should not be instantaneous. I would 
not undertake to satisfactorily answer this question, which was put to me 
recently by a scientific man, whose visit to my laboratory I still vividly 
recollect. Likenesses can, of course, be obtained with instantaneous ex- 
posures, but it has been found preferable to expose longer, and at a greater 
distance from the tube. The results so far obtained would make it appear 
that this kind of light will be of great value in photography, not only because 
of the fineness of the lines, but also because the artist will be able to exactly 
adjust the conditions in every experiment so as to secure the best result, 
which is impossible with ordinary light. He will thus be made entirely 
independent of daylight, and will be able to carry on his work at any hour, 
night or day. It might also be of value to the painter, though its use for 
such purposes I still consider problematical. 

I anticipate that much detail will naturally be lost in the reproduction 
through the half-tone process and press work, however good, but I hope that 
enough will be shown to demonstrate the advantageous features of this light 
in photography. 

© © 


‘‘Photograms of '98"' is already partly printed. The editors hope to 
see all the best work of the year before finally closing for the press. 
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THE THAMES EMBANKMENT, 


By PauL MARTIN. 
Illustrated by the Author. 


HEN the young photographer 
W has successfully passed 
through the elementary 
stages of his craft, and is 
fired with a desire of trying his ability 
at more pictorial work, he invariably 
considers it necessary to go far afield 
to obtain successful results ; so much 
so that he is apt to cherish the idea 
that the results likely to be obtained 
are in proportion to the distance to 
be traversed. The budding photo- 
graphers of the great metropolis 
j especially consider it essential, to 
TOWARD CH\KING CROSS BRIDGE. produce good pictorial work, to go 
into the heart of pretty scenery, 
where there is an abundant supply of decaying, ivy-covered cottages, strange 
looking churches, old ruins, etc. Yet the London photographer gifted with 
pictorial instincts need not worry if 
he is unable to scour the country as 
he should lke with the idea of ob- 
taining subjects that will raise him 
from the ranks of the common herd. 
It he is at all observant, he will soon 
see that there is a greater variety of 
work to be done in London than in 
the country, and should he feel 
inclined to use his skill in that 
direction he will find that the sub- 
jects are practically inexhaustible, 
and certainly offer a wide scope for 
original work. 

Without going into the merits of 
the various parts of the metropolis, 
I will only allude to one small 
fraction, and one that is easy of 
access to all Londoners, that is the 
Thames Embankment, or rather 
the part of it known as the Victoria 
Embankment, lying between the 
bridges of Blackfriars and West- 
minster. The variety of work to be 
done along that stretch of a mile or 
so of embankment is hardly to be 
credited at first, but when one 
comes to take into consideration the 
changing seasons, the time of day, 
and the varieties of weather to 
which we are subjected, it will 
not be surprising if we are con- 
stantly seeing fresh impressions 
of nature. CLEOPATRA'S NEEDLE. 
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It must, however, not be concluded that it is only necessary to go there 
with a dozen plates and that you will bring away a dozen pictures; or that it 
is necessary to go there on a clear and bright summer's day to attain that 
object. Pictures require making, and methods of work must be left to the 
feeling of each individual photographer. All 1 can do in this article is to give 
a vague idea of some of the work that is possible. 

Commencing with the bright 
summer’s day, one will find 
subjects pretty plentifully, and 
such days are best employed 
in life or figure studies, with 
which theembankment abounds. 
Ragged street urchins will 
generally be found on such days 
playing on the various steps 
leading to the river, and very 
often when the police are not 
at hand they will clamber on 
to the Sphinx by Cleopatra's 
Needle, and there alone is good 
scope for some fine groupings, 
combined with effects of sun- 
light. Should you wish to try 
the efficacy of your time shutter on moving objects, you will have no 
difficulty in using it on messenger boys or express delivery carts, but don’t 
attempt hansom cabs unless you have a roller-blind shutter working at high 
pressure, for the average hansom cabby looks upon the embankment as a 
veritable racecourse, and uses it as such. As the embankment is very open 
the light is generally good and actinic, hence it is the best place for photo- 
graphing processions and demonstrations, and they invariably select it as a 
part of their route. 

Should you have a bright day, with beautiful clouds, your attention might 
be devoted to the river, and if it be high tide the water will be dotted with 
crafts of every description, and 
some very fine effects of tugs 
towing barges may be obtained, 
especially when smoke, sun- 
light, and cloud effects are 
included. The same kind of 
subject can also be secured 
in the morning, when the tide 
is running up, and the mist 
has not yet cleared away; 
with this advantage, that you 
are more likely to secure a 
number of barges with sails 
set, drifting up the river, and 
partly disappearing into the 
distant mist. In the spring 
or autumn, the trees which 
skirt the embankment may be used to the best advantage. On wet days 
particularly they are very useful, and make very charming pictures with 
their partial reflections on the wet flagstones. А good deal of work remains 
to be done in this direction, and in very showery weather, combined with 
sunshine, a short time can be used to great advantage. Under such circum- 
stances a hand camera is very useful. If you are afraid of the wet take an 
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ICE AND TIDE. 


LEAFLESS LIME-TREES. 


umbrella, and when open put the handle down your back, between your coat 
and waistcoat; it will thus protect you and the camera, and leave you with 
both hands free to manipulate. It isalsoin spring and autumn that sunrise and 
sunset effects are most charm- 
ing, and these can be secured 
to the best advantage from the 
bridges, and various parts of 
the embankment. Blackfriars 
Bridge is perhaps the best for 
the purpose, especially if one 
is fortunate enough to secure, 
as well, some barges with sails 
up, or tugs pouring out their 
volumes of smoke and steam. 

In the winter most workers 
put away their cameras, pre- 
sumably because of the scarcity 
of sunshine, but to the pictorial 
photographer it is a busy time, 
more especially when snow and 
frost has well set in. When the snow is on the ground the embankment opens 
pastures new to the photographer ; but, unfortunately, we are not often favored 
with much snow in the metropolis, and when it does happen, especially along 
the embankment, the County Councillors pride themselves on its speedy 
removal, therefore the best time to secure such snow pictures is whilst it is 
actually falling. I suppose eventually they will not let it touch the ground at 
all if they can help it. When the embankment is favored with a prolonged 
hoar-frost it becomes a veritable | 
fairy-land, and we should have 
no difficulty in finding good 
subjects. When the winter 
is exceptionally severe, the 
Thames becomes covered with 
large boulders of ice, which 
gives it an unusual pictorial 
aspect, and the docks of sea- 
gulls all along this part help 
to complete the picture. During 
the foggy weather of the winter 
one might do worse than try 
some of the fog effects along 
the embankment, especially іп As 
these days of isochromatic 
plates. 

Twilight, moonlight, and night effects along the embankment are quite a 
feature of’ London. I will not attempt here to describe them, but I may 
say that.such effects can fairly well be rendered by photography. 

For securing wet night effects the best time is a few minutes before actual 
night sets in. It is a very difficult matter to estimate, and if a little too 
much twilight has been included in the exposure, the picture will come out 
alinost like a daylight picture. When you commence your exposure there 
should only be enough twilight left to leave the outlines of buildings, etc., 
just visible, and, roughly speaking, that is in London about forty minutes 
after sunset. Using a rapid isochromatic plate, /8, ten to fifteen minutes 
will be ample exposure, and in many cases it can be reduced a little. 

The embankment is a capital place for this work, as one is practically 
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THE CLOCK-TOWER. 
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EMBANKMENT STEPS: WESTMINSTER. 


unmolested, and the few figures passing to and fro before the camera have no 
effect whatever on the plate. The only exceptions are the lamp-lights from 
the passing cabs, and should any of these be observed within the limits of 
the picture, it will be as well to hold your hand in front of the lens until they 
have passed out of range. Standing in front of the camera answers as well. 
If such a precaution is not taken, the lights are apt to leave thin streaks of 
light, describing their course. Isochromatic plates favor the rendering of the 
yellow reflections from the gas-lamps better than the ordinary plates, and it 
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FROM '"DEBR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPH.” BY DR. HIDDEMANN (SEE "PRACTICAL WORK.") 
A PHOTOGRAPHIC * OLD MASTER." 


is important that they should be backed, otherwise they will be studies of 
halation. Moonlight pictures will take considerably longer, and not less than 
half-an-hour should be given on a very bright night. Snow on the ground 
and trees, or frost, will considerablv improve such subjects. Unfortunately 
such pictures cannot be secured at all times, but when they are possible they 
will amply repay those who are enterprising enough to secure them. 
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PSYCHOGRAPHY. 


With five examples by М. Majrwskt of the alleged 
eflect of some human emanation (other than light 
and heat) upon the photographic plate. 


HE accumulating mass of evidence on this subject, from trustworthy 
| Parisian experimenters, makes it most desirable that the results should 
be followed up and tested by other workers, and especially by those 
who are competent in photography. The name Psychography is no 
longer used by the Parisians, some of whom have suggested Radiography, 
and others, Effluviography as 
a name for the supposed new 
phenomena. Of course, the 
first name is impossible, since 
it is already used for Professor 
Róntgen's discovery; the second 
seems premature, and liable 
to prove as incorrect as the 
* Psychography" which was 
originally suggested. 

A difficulty, in the way of 
testing the accuracy of state. 
ments on the subject, lies in 
the fact that we are informed 
that only certain persons can 
produce the effects; and, fur- 
ther, that the same persons are 
not at all times capable. If the 
results were purely or largely 
thermic, everyone with fairly 
normal circulation should obtain 
equally good results. The fol- 
lowing notes are from Light :— 

* Some of the best results 
have been obtained by M. 
Majewski, a magnetic healer 
who has been experimenting 
for the last five or six months, 


and has succeeded in producing Without contact between the hands, and either the plate or 
a great variety of photographic the developer. Left hand one centimeter above the liquid; 


impressions. He operated їп. Ен а асе Fingers parallel. Twenty minutes, 
the usual manner, by laying 

his hands, separately or in conjunction, upon the glass side of the plate 
immersed in the developing bath of hydroquinone. He also photographed 
radiations from the hands of two persons of opposite sex, experimented at 
a distance,using a conducting wire of about a yard’s length; also without a 
conductor, by holding the hand just above the developing liquid, but without 
contact, by placing the plate horizontally in the ordinary developing tray, or 
vertically in a specially constructed one; the most remarkable impressions 
being, perhaps, those which he obtained by placing his fingers on the gela- 
tinised side of the plate, and which exhibited beautiful colorations. 

* After hearing of М. Guébhard’s statements as to the cause of the 
phenomena, M. Majewski changed his mode of working. He brought the 
developing bath to the temperature of 39° (Cent.), and only then laid his 
fingers upon the plate, allowing twenty minutes’ time of contact. The 
result was surprising, for after going through the fixing process, he found 
the plate almost entirely black, as if from over-exposure. Rays of photo- 
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genic light, invisible to the human eye, had evidently left the trace of their 
presence, and their disposition on the plate seemed to show that they must 
have emanated from the hand. In order to verify this, the operator placed 
another plate in the bath, heated as before, but abstained from applying his 
hand to it. This time he found, upon examination, that the plate was not 
even ‘veiled,’ and, therefore, concluded that the temperature of the bath had 
nothing to do with the impression in the first experience; neither could the 
heat of the hand have caused it, since it was lower than that of the liquid, 
and the temperature of both would be about equalised towards the end of 
the operation. 
«M. Majewski has also found 
— M that, under the above-mentioned 
conditions, and according to the 
state of freshness or staleness 
of the developer, a time of 
contact varying from three to 
six minutes is quite sufficient 
for a distinct image. 

«It has been maintained 
recently by M. Guébhard and 
M. Yvon, that these imprints 
are produced by the heat rays 
thrown off the hands. This 
assertion was supported by ex- 
hibitihg impressions produced 
by skin bags filled with hot 
water, held in contact with the 
negative in the developing bath. 
M. Majewski, however, points 
out that the impressions so 
produced bear no resemblance 
to those effected by human 
radiation, whether with or with- 
out contact. In order to dis- 
prove M. Guébhard's assertion, 
«9. T M. Majewski heated the hydro- 

m ' | c P EE quinone bath above the normal 
Without contact. The operator's hand separated fi th numan tempe ature: He then 
plate by layers of cork and silk. E аро fificen minutes: continued to obtain Impressions 

* of striations which radiate be- 
yond the point of contact, and which are absent in the action produced by 
heat merely. These striations bear a striking resemblance to the lines of 
force exhibited in the action of the pole of a magnet on iron filings, and 
to the lines of force radiated from a magnet as shown in the photogram 
obtained by MM. David and Brandt. 

“Some of M. Majewski's photograms show the repellent action exerted on 
this radiation when the right hands of two operators are approached to each 
other. Others, again, show that when a right and a left hand of two 
operators are held over the plate, the respective radiations are attracted to, 
and merge into, each other. These photograms confirm the polarity inherent 
in the human organism as set forth by Drs. Baréty, Bué, Décle, and 
Chazarain. 

** It is evident tnat if these impressions were produced by the heat of the 
human fingers merely, then all experimenters would produce them. But 
the peculiar striated radiations exhibited in these impressions are produced 
by a minority only. 
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Two hands ot М. Majewski. Palms downward on glass side of the plate. Shewing that emanation of right 
hand is stronger than of left. 


Left hand of Miss Majewski, in contact. Plate vertical in Right hands of M. Majewski and M. Durville. Shewing 
bath. Developer at temperature above blood heat repulsion between emanations from two positives. 
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** Consulted with regard to M. Yvon's experiments as to the comparative 
effects produced by a living and a warmed dead hand, Dr. Baraduc states 
that he himself considers it preferable, in order to refute all such arguments, 
to confine his experiments to the production of impressions by projection at a 
distance, without contact. At a meeting of the French Photographic Society 
he completely refuted M. Guébhard's position, bv pointing out that the 
imprints he submitted were produced without contact." 

M. Majewski further says, in communication to ourselves:—The attraction 
which is shown when the right and left hands of two operators are applied 
to one plate is much stronger when these operators are of different sexes, or 
if they are sympathetic with each other. It is objected that these new 
phenomena are.due to electricitv, but in that case the results would have 
been almost identical, which is not the fact. 

Dr. Luys, in making his experiments, first used the gelatinised side of 
the plate, but afterwards, in conjunction with M. David, used the glass side, 
and found the results were far more distinct and the effluvia more charac- 
teristic. · Оп the death of Dr. Luys, M. David associated himself with M. 
Brandt, of X- Ray fame. І 

In addition to the influence of the freshness of the developer upon the 
results, the impression is also affected by the temperature and size of the 
room in which the experiments are made. The effluvia from the two hands 
differ greatly, that from the right hand being much the more powerful. 

As testing the capability of this human eflluvium to be carried along 
conductors, eight insulated copper wires of the usual kind for electric 
conductors were arranged in a bundle, uncovered for a distance of about ten 
centimetres at one end, and of eight millimeters at the other. The shorter 
uncovered ends were bent back singly, at right angles to the length of the 
bundle, and arranged in a fan shape, so that a fan of eight ribs would touch 
the plate. The other uncovered end of the bundle was held in the hand 
of the operator. A precisely similar bundle of wires was prepared, and the 
two were stood on opposite ends of the plate, when it was found that, after 
twenty minutes contact, the wires which were not held by the hand had 
made no impression, while those held by the hand produced considerable fog. 
As the developer was at a temperature of 39° С., it is claimed that this 
entirely refutes the suggestion of conduction of heat. 

M. David, who fullv endorses these results, is the successor of Chevreul, 
and chemist of the National Manufactory of the Gobelins. He has conducted 
his experiments separately, in his own laboratory, and several of his results 
have been published in the French journals. 


^ ж 


Psychic Photography seems coming more and more to the front, and the contradictory 
reports of the different French experimenters are becoming very complicated. Messrs. Luys 
and David have shown a great number of extremely interesting results obtained by slightly 
varied methods which are, however, exemplited by the general one of placing a plate in 
developer, and holding the fingers thereon (sometimes film side and sometimes glass side) for 
twenty minutes or so. The result is a negative of what are claimed to be ‘psychic 
emanations" in the form of waves and fog surrounding the finger tips and proceeding 
therefrom in, sometimes, very curious shapes. [t is contended by those who do not believe 
in the psvchic emanations that these results are largely attributable to heat with modified 
factors in the shape of perspiration. pressure, and flow of developer. As against the heat 
theory, some of the Parisian enthusiasts repeated the experiments, using test tubes heated 
with warm water instead of the human hand and failed to obtain similar results. The 
experiments were also tried with dead hands which gave no result. On the other hand, 
Monsieur Yvon recently reported in La Nature that a dead hand if heated to the temperature 
of a living one, produces the same results under similar conditions, and, further, when the 
developer is heated and the dead hand kept cold, reversed results (positive instead of negative) 
_are obtained. Our contemporary Light has recently given a good deal of attention to this 
subject, and has really been very interesting reading for photographers. Examples of this 
work were given in our issue of December last. 
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THE NUDE. 


By RoBERT Н. Новавт Cust. 


ONTINUING the interesting subject of ** The 
Nude," my friend, Mr. Rooth, has done 
me the honor of bringing me. again 
before the public, and has further com- 
plimented me by illustrating his own 
paper on this subject with one of my 
most successful studies, and one for 
which [ have a peculiar affection.* For 
this I am most grateful to him. My 
papers on ** Study" work, published a 
year ago in this same magazine, have 
thus obtained one, at. least, of the 
objects for which they were written, 
namely, a free criticism. For though 
Mr. Rooth is a personal friend of my 
own, with whom I have in the past 
worked in this very direction, and for 
whose sincerity and whole-heartedness - 
as a worker, apart from his photo- 
graphic skill, I have every admiration, 
circumstances have for some time 

before and since the БИЕ бй of my own two articles, kept us apart, and, 
until I saw The Photogram for May of this current year, I did not know that 
he had written to criticise me. Having thus pointed out the complete bona 
fides of our discussion, I will now proceed to answer some of Mr. Rooth's 
points, and give a few of my further opinions and experiences in this work. 

I am now on the Continent again, and have been unable, except for a 
very brief space last year, to experiment as I could have wished, but I have 
arrived at certain further conclusions, and some points in Mr. Rooth's 
remarks call for comment on my part. 

Mr. Rooth states that I have put forward three great difficulties. The 
first. upon which, I think, we are more or less agreed, he has been excep- 
tionally fortunate in overcoming. The professional model to whom he refers, 
and of whom he gives in his paper two studies, was a distinct artistic find, 
but then he, I maintain, was, at the same time, an exception to the rule, 
since, having been trained from infancy as a model in more than one artist's 
studio, both sculptor's and painter's, he combined many qualities, both 
natural and acquired, such as are not to be found on every seashore or by 
every stream ; although, as Mr. Rooth suggests, models **of a sort" may 
there abound at certain seasons of the year. About the studies from this 
model I shall have more to say presently. Still I agree with Mr. Rooth in 
so far that there are excellent models to be found, by dint of careful selection 
and tact, in spite of apparent obstacles. 

Of the second difficulty mentioned by Mr. Rooth, I have searched my 
own papers in vain to find a mention. He must have misread me somehow. 
Let me repeat my own words on the English juvenile male model. After 
dwelling at some length on my disappointment as to the much belauded 
beauty of the Italian model, and expressing certain views with regard to them 
which I see no reason to alter, I wrote as follows:—** For mere physical 
beauty the average English lad is quite the equal, if not the superior, of the 
Italian. Moreover, from his active habits of life, he retains his youthful 
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* See our issue of June, page 185.—Ерѕ. 
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grace of proportion much longer." And I gave to the Italian two points of 
advantage only, namely :—(1), the color of his skin; and (2), the fact that, 
being by nature a foseur, he more readily 
assumes graceful attitudes. Surely Mr. 
` Rooth must have missed this. 

On the third point, far from decrying 
our English climate, I remarked that 
much may be done, even in foggy 
England, and mentioned the names of 
two or three artists who had overcome 
that difficulty with conspicuous success. 

Mr. Rooth and I are so entirely at one 
in our desire to further this fascinating 
branch of photographic art, that he will, 
I know, not object to my stating my own 
views with as much plainness as he does, 
and for that purpose I must draw par- 
ticular attention to his own two studies, 
reproduced in his article, as they illus- 
trate my point of view with regard to 
* Plein-air" versus ** Studio" work. 

The picture he calls ** At Twilight," 
though not in my opinion quite the 
most striking work of Mr. Rooth's that 
I have had the pleasure of seeing, is 
an absolutely charming picture. The 
harmony of figure, foreground of grasses 
and reeds, and background of water is 
admirable, and entirely what one looks 
for in this species of study. Moreover, 
there is the distinction of novel effect 
about the treatment of the subject. 
CONTRAST STUDY. (Mr. Glazebrook's picture at the head 
ENGLISH AND ITALIAN MODEL. " . » 

of the article merits the same high 
praise, though the attitude is, perhaps, photographically, a trifle awkward 
in the perspective of the boy’s bent up leg.] But the photogram called 
*A Studio Study," 
although from the 
same excellent model, 
and although the 
actual pose of the 
figure is graceful, is 
not at all pleasing 
to me, except as an 
academical exercise. 
I have said before, 
that *the very best 
studio backgrounds 
and accessories make 
themselves painfully 
conspicuous " ; and 
here is a case dis- 
tinctly in point. I 
cannot conceive that 
for Nude work, except 
perhaps for studies of CONTRAST STUDY. ENGLISH AND ITALIAN MODEL. 
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ITALIAN MODELS. 
By Guglielmo Plüschow. 


ITALIAN MODELS. 
By Count Von Gloeden. 
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heads, in which work the .Nude differs but little from ordinary artistic 
portraiture, or for purely academic studies, for the purpose of practising 
posing or lighting of the figure, and so forth, the studio is in any way 
suitable. A Nude study, taken in an interior of any kind, rarely—so rarely 
as almost to amount to never—makes a pleasing picture. Even studies at 
swimming baths or gymnasiums can only be termed ** academic," and not 
pictures in the strictest sense. This is due, of course, to the limits of 
modernity and rigid realism by which photography in the nature of things 
is bound, and we cannot, at present anyhow, help ourselves. I would not 
depreciate for an instant the vast educational value to the student, both of 
experimenting himself in the studio, and of examining studio work by others. 
What I maintain is that they are not “ pictures ” suitable for exhibition, as 
the out-door studies so distinctly and so often are. It is in connection with 
this that I repeat my dislike for draperies or accessories that in any way 
suggest a falseness, or appearance of ** make-up" to a picture of this kind. 
Many of the best photograms of Signor Plüschow and Count von Gloeden 
are marred in this way by over-decoration. Where drapery has a meaning it 
is of course admissible and even necessary; but too often it is used far too 
conspicuously; or flowers and leaves are introduced which give a sort of 
extremely unpleasing ** Decadent Greek” effect, and spoil the simplicity of 
an otherwise charming picture. I may, perhaps, be considered rather a 
* purist" in these matters, but ** purism ” is, I think, better than anything 
than tends to degeneracy or false art. 

May I add a few words on my own production, which, although it has 
met with much approval from kindly critics, is, I feel, desperately full of 
grave faults. First, I would say that ** The Sun bath” is not my name for 
it. I confess I do not lean to fancy names, and I always call it merely 
“a study." It has, however, also been called by a friendly critic, when it 
was exhibited at the Salon in 1896, more happily, ** The Adorante." The 
pose was, indeed, suggested by a statuette of the celebrated ** Adorante," or 
* Praying Boy," in the Sculpture Gallery at Berlin. This picture is an 
instance of what I formerly spoke of, as a *'*hastily-arranged haphazard 
study," the result of which is more pleasing, and has achieved more success, 
than many another one arranged with infinite pains and immense prepara- 
tion. In the model also I was no doubt most fortunate, though apart from 
certain physical artistic merits, he was absolutely untrained in any idea of 
art. This again is one of the accidental surprises in this kind of work— 
compensations for frequent disappointment and much chagrin. 

Mr. Rooth, I fear, seems to think that I make the path appear too thorny, 
and magnify the obstacles. This, most assuredly, is not my intention. No 
one rejoices more in seeing fine work in his own particular line; but the 
difficulties cannot be shirked, and it is surely better for the beginner to know 
from the experience of others what he may expect and what he should avoid. 

To this paper I append one of the most recent of Count von Gloeden's 
lovely Taormina pictures, one of Signor Plüschow's, from Athens, and two 
contrast studies of my own—English and foreign models posed together. 
It may interest some of the readers of this magazine to find out from the 
figures, which is which. 

In conclusion, let me say that I cordially echo Mr. Rooth's sentiments 
about attempts at comic nudes. Because an accident produced a somewhat 
humorous and not wholly inartistic result, it does not follow that such 
photograms are worthy of pursuit by genuine workers. 

I trust that both our articles on the subject may secure attention from 
thoughtful students in this same enchanted garden, and provoke further 
criticism—by far the best way of forwarding good artistic work, and the 
highest compliment that we can hope for in our efforts in that direction. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO ‘* THE PHOTOGRAM.” 


Block by Jean Malvaux. 


A STUDY BY CAPTAIN PUYO. 


THE 
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THE SULPHO-CYANIDE OF 
GOLD TONING BATH. 


By JoHN A. RANDALL. 


T” sulpho-cyanide bath for toning gelatine and collodio-chloride papers 
is now in use, yet on turning to any work of reference, the information 
available with respect to its chemistry and principles of action is very 

scanty. No photographic authority appears to have investigated the 
subject, and even from purely chemical sources little can be gathered con- 
cerning the properties of sulpho-cyanide of gold. To obtain clear notions of 
the principles of a process undoubtedly helps its practical application, and, 
perhaps, the vague ideas current regarding this toning bath account for the 
uncertainty, and oftentimes failure, in its use. I do not intend to discuss 
any question of theoretical chemistry in the present article, but merely to 
bring forward several conclusions derived from daily experience that may, in 
part, give the technique of the sulpho-cyanide bath. 
In preparing this bath, a solution of gold chloride is added to an excess 
of a sulpho-cyanide salt, in оен with such a formula as the following: 


Gold chloride - - - - - 2 grains. 
Sulpho-cyanide of ammonium - - - - 30 » 
Water - - - - - 16 ounces. 


By these means we Е а deep "m precipitate of sulpho-cyanide of gold, 
which immediately dissolves in the excess of sulpho-cyanide present. The 
reason for this method of proceeding is that two sulpho-cyanides of gold are 
known, one being formed when gold chloride is added in excess to a sulpho- 
cyanide, the other when the sulpho-cyanide remains in excess. The former 
compound is exceedingly unstable, readily decomposed by heat, and its 
solution blackening when exposed tolight. It crystallises as straw colored 
prisms. The second sulpho-cyanide of “wold is produced when gold chloride 
is added to an excess of a sulpho- cyanide at ordinary temperatures, and 1s 
the compound utilised in toning. 

Its color in the crystalline form is orange red. This body is fairly stable, 
when in the presence of an excess of a sulpho-cyanide, but becomes less 
stable as the excess salt is diminished. The difference can be readily shown, 
by first taking a solution of sulpho-cyanide of ammonium, and adding gold 
chloride, drop by drop, until the red precipitate formed refuses the dissolve, 
thus indicating a surplus of the gold salt. Part of a mixture so prepared, 
and kept in the dark, remained unchanged for two days, whilst a second 
portion exposed to light gave a deposit on the side of the bottle, yellow by 
reflected, and blue by transmitted light, showing the revival of metallic gold. 
A second mixture was made according to the ordinary toning bath formula, 
divided into four portions, and treated as follows:—one exposed to light 
under blue glass, a second under red, the third to diffused daylight, and the 
fourth put away in a dark cupboard. After leaving a fortnight, no visible 
alteration could be detected in any, and all toned with the greatest facility. 
Sulpho-cyanide of gold, in the presence of a sulpho-cyanide, thus appears to 
be unchanged by light. I have not tested it beyond a month, but see no 
reason to suppose that prolonged keeping would throw out metallic gold, so 
spoiling the toning properties. 

It is a matter of common experience that a sulpho-cyanide bath once used 
can rarely be used again, owing to the gold being thrown out of solution. 
My baths had already shown this peculiarity, and having noticed that the 
deposit was always thicker on the side of the bottle toward the light, I 
determined to keep the bath in the dark after use, finding that this prevented 
to a large extent the deposition of gold. The silver salts that are brought 
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into the bath on toning are, to some extent, the cause of this precipitation of 
gold. In mixing a trace of silver nitrate with a new toning bath, and 
exposing to light, the solution darkened to a beautiful red by reflected light, 
and being blue by transmitted light indicated the presence of finely divided 
gold. A similar change took place in the dark, but not to the same extent. 
Organic matter acts in like manner; on adding gelatine to a toning bath, and 
exposing to light, a red color was given. A similar mixture kept in the dark 
for the same period showed only a faint coloration, the toning properties 
being unaffected. From these simple experiments I conclude that a pure 
solution of sulpho-cyanide of gold, dissolved in a sulpho-cyanide salt, will 
remain unimpaired for a month or more; also that the introduction of silver 
nitrate, gelatine, or other impurity causes the gold to precipitate very quickly 
if exposed to light, though not so rapidly if in the dark. 

On comparing the toning formule of various paper makers it will be 
found that the proportion of sulpho-cyanide varies greatly; a caution being 
added that no excess over the quantity mentioned should be employed. The 
variation and the caution are apt to puzzle, and require explanation. This is 
contained in the fact that the sulpho-cyanides have a softening action upon 
gelatine, and to reduce this to a minimum only the requisite amount of 
sulpho-cyanide should be used. In all the formule the sulpho-cyanide is 
greatly in excess of the quantity needed to form sulpho-cyanide of gold by 
double decomposition, this being necessary in order to dissolve the gold salt. 
All the formula, however, could be brought to an equality if some chemist 
would determine the exact amount of a sulpho-cyanide required to dissolve 
a-given quantity of sulpho-cyanide of gold. І am inclined to think that the 
usual formula contains too much sulpho-cyanide, and that a better bath 
would result if it were reduced to the smallest possible quantity. 

Another important property of the sulpho-cyanides is that of acting as 
fixing agents. On immersing an untoned silver print in a plain solution of 
sulpho-cyanide of ammonium, it immediately changes to a pale lemon color. 
When a gold salt is present the change is not so marked, since metallic gold 
commences to deposit on the image as a result of the first reaction, in such 
manner the toning proceeds and the image darkens. From this property 
several conclusions of practical value can be deduced. If on placing the 
prints in a bath they at once lighten, and remain light, it 1s evident that the 
gold has been exhausted. Supposing, however, the lemon color is first given, 
and after awhile the prints tone correctly, it indicates that the sulpho-cyanide 
is too abundant. For proper toning the changes should be simultaneous ; 
that is the fixing action and substitution ought to run together, the prints 
scarcely altering in depth of tone. The best tones, both warm and cold will 
always be given by a bath which does not greatly change the depth of the 
prints when first immersed. It 1s sometimes remarked that the sulpho- 
cyanide bath will tone with or without gold, this is due to sulphur toning. A 
bath giving lemon colored prints at first, and toning slowly afterwards, should 
always be suspected of sulphur toning. Deficiency of gold may also be 
known by double toning, that is the lighter portions of the image become 
blue and overtoned before the shadows have lost their redness. In such cases 
the bath being too dilute, the deposit of gold is thin, and though sufficient to 
show a change in the half-tones, it does not visibly alter the color of the 
shadows. Ina perfect bath the shadows tone first. 

The keeping qualities of the bath, and the time to use it, are questions 
upon which opinions ditfer. ‘The usual advice is to employ it immediately 
after mixing, though this is not essential, twenty-four hours or a week can 
elapse, and the solution at the end of this time will work admirably. It is a 
common practice to mix a new bath for each toning, throwing away the 
solution after use. This may be the safest mode for the inexperienced, yet it 
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is doubtful if better results follow from using only fresh solutions. Having 
tried a number of toning baths I retain a decided preference for those that are 
old. The best toning I ever used was a borax bath that had been in constant 
work for seven years. It was the color of port wine, and toned the prints to 
that pearly transparent tint which it is the aim of photographers to secure. 
Little borax had been added, the finely divided gold that gave it the rich color 
seeming to act the part of a physical restrainer, so regulating the toning. 
The sulpho-cyanide bath can likewise be brought into a similar condition. 
When after the first use it is put aside, it will, in a day or two, become of a 
pinkish color from the gold being thrown out of solution. Its toning 
properties will remain unimpaired, for, on adding more gold chloride fresh 
prints can be toned with facility. On continuing to add the gold chloride, 
however, a point at last will be reached when the sulpho-cyanide of 
ammonium is exhausted, the red sulpho-cyanide of gold forming with 
difficulty and refusing to quickly re-dissolve. More sulpho-cyanide of 
ammonium must then be added in sufficient quantity to form and to quickly 
dissolve the blood-red sulpho-cyanide of gold given on the addition of gold 
chloride. Working on these lines I have had a bath in daily use for a month, 
detecting no falling off in the tones, nor in the rapidity of its action, in spite 
of its deep coloration. 

Theoretically every toning bath must have a chlorine absorbent in its 
composition, to avoid bleaching of the silver image. The borax bath above 
alluded to was singularly free from this defect. Many photographers with a 
lengthy experience have been in favor of old toning baths discolored with use, 
and it seems not at all unlikely that these solutions, saturated with finely 
divided particles of metallic gold, provide in themselves the best form of 
chlorine absorbent. 

e» e» 


Improvement of Over-exposed 
Plates. —We know that plates when 
exposed too long in the camera are 
weak and uniformly grey when over- 
exposure is very great, only traces of an 
image are obtained. It suffices to dipa 
plate, even when much over-exposed, 
into a tartar emetic solution (2:5 grs. in тоо grs. of water) for about two minutes, let it dry 
and develope with hydroquinone, in order to obtain a strong image. Thus plates, otherwise 
useless, can be saved. It is indifferent whether the plate be treated before or after exposure. 
Salts of antimony or arsenic with organic oxide possess the same property. It is the same 
with morphine and codeine salts; they give softer negatives than tartar emetic, with pyrogallic 
acid, and with hydroquinone. Amidol, metol, orthol, and pyro, when in very slight quantities 
(1 centigramme in 100 grs. of water), and previously oxidated by action of air, delay 
appearance of the entire image in case of under-exposure, and favor appearance of the large 
blacks in case of over-exposure. They enable the obtaining of good negatives with strong 
contrasts when exposure has been excessively prolonged. Employed after exposure they delay 
appearance of the image and give it less intensity. These same non-oxidated developer- 
reducers (particularly amidol) promote development when used with hydroquinone or pyrogallic 
acid. They increase the intensity of the blacks, and preserve great purity in the image. The 
various substances of which I have spoken act only when allowed to dry on the plate. It is 
useless to add them to the developer.—-M. MERCIER (comptes rendus). 


Action of Metals, etc., on Photographic Plates. —The interesting work of Dr. 
W. J. Russell, fully reported in our issues of May and June, has recalled the experiments of 
Captain Colson, who made very interesting communications on the same subject to the 
French Society of Photography, on July 3rd and August 3rd, 1896, and on May 7th, 1897. 
He then reported the action of zinc and other substances on ordinary dry plates, and 
demonstrated that there was no similar action with the other sensitive surface, which he 
tested (chloride of silver, nitrate of silver, bichromate of potassium, and sulphate of copper). 

G. H. Niewenglowski, writing in Cosmos, recalls the still earlier work of Merget, saying :— 
“It is well to recall here the experiments, too little known, of Мегре. He covered a sheet ot 
paper with a solution of nitrate of silver, or chloride of gold, platinum, palladium, or iridium, 
mixed with hygrometric substances delaying dessication. (А. Merget, ‘On the diffusion ot, 
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Mercurial Vapours,’ Comptes rendus des séances de l'Académie des sciences, T. lxxiii. p. 1,356; 
and Bulletin de la Société francaise de photographie, January 12th, 1872.) Ammoniacal 
nitrate of silver, particularly sensitive to mercurial vapors, enabled him to demonstrate that 
mercury emitted vapors, not only at the ordinary temperature, but also at 44?C., and in the 
solid state. These vapors very easily penetrate porous substances, such as wood, biscuit, 
porcelain, etc., and Merget utilised this property to obtain magnificent reproductions of 
sections of trees, by placing pieces of trunk, even as much as several centimetres thick, 
between a vessel containing mercury and sensitive paper. | 

‘‘ The reduced silver, forming the image of a positive on glass or paper, will absorb 
mercury vapors, and give an impression when placed in contact with sensitised paper. Thus 
it can be reproduced. М. Merget (Bulletin de la Société francaise de photographie, June 6th, 
1873) invented a method for reproducing engravings based on these properties. А sensitised 
paper is exposed to direct sunlight, under the engraving, the paper being sensitised with 
platinum chloride, mixed with a mixture of ferric chloride and tartaric acid. Thus one 
obtains a faintly marked positive of the engraving. The whites of the positive image are 
hygrometric, and when exposed to mercurial vapors, the whites grow black owing to reduction 
of platinum chloride. The sensitive salts are washed off, and the result is a negative image." 

It would be interesting, in the light of what Dr. Russell has demonstrated, to test whether 
the actions described by Merget are really due to mercury vapor, to impurities in the mercury, 
or to action of the objects through which the mercury vapor is supposed to have penetrated. 


A Moving Camera.—-If the intelligent amateur in photographing moving objects uses 
a focal plane shutter and makes his camera follow the object, he will find no blur in the moving 
object but considerable blur in the background, etc. The amateur who snapped the 
accompanying photo of two cyclists was using a half-plate camera, fitted with a focal plane 
shutter. Over anxiety to snap at the pistol 
shot caused him to delay by a second or 
so the necessary squeeze. Following the 
cyclists with his camera he let fly, and to 
his annoyance found by the sound the 
shutter made that it had not been suffi- 
ciently wound up. In fact it was at 4l 
second. The plate was, mentally, set 
down as a waster, and noted as such in 
the exposure book, but was developed 
along with the rest. On the negative the 
cyclists are sharp, though moving at a 
good pace; whilst the foreground is blurred 
sideways ту inch, and the background yy 
inch. This opens up some nice posssibilities 
in photographing quickly-moving objects 
when the light is not strong enough for 
the usual ultra rapid shutter. It only 
requires practice in moving the camera at the right rate. Nothing more.—Y. DANGLE. 

Our careful readers will remember that some time ago this method of photographing 
moving objects with a moving camera was recommended by one who had frequently used it 
on steam tugs, passing broadside on when the water wàs smooth and the light dull. He 
found that by using two “sights” on top of the camera, and carefully * covering" some 
portion of the boat he could follow it long enough for an exposure of a second, or even more, 
without any offensive blur. 


Photographic ** Old Masters ” (from Der Amateur Photograph).—Dr. Hiddemann 
gives the following details for the production of photograms having the character of reproduc- 
tions from oil paintings. The dry plates are first exposed against a stretched coarse canvas 
and afterwards against the portrait or landscape. One of the great advantages of this method 
is the entire absence of hard shadows, even in direct sunlight. The canvas is rather coarse 
and must be washed, then ironed, and finally stretched quite smoothly, avoiding creases. In 
order to focus sharply a pin is fixed to the canvas and focussed; the smallest stop is used for 
the exposure. The real, ordinary exposure must be rather lengthened, as must the develop- 
ment. Dr. Hiddemann is opposed to the usual method of retouching, but often devotes 
three or four days to a single negative, merely to alter the light effects. Dark parts of the 
negative are locally reduced by means of a mixture of ferricyanide and hypo or the film is 
slightly thinned down by scraping with emery cloth. Those parts which require additional 
density are moistened with water and then painted over with an aqueous solution of 
erythrosine. The outlines of the subject are frequently and purposely effaced. The results 
are pictures which have a very artistic effect, though the negatives were obtained with small 
stops, for want of definition alone does not endow a picture with artistic effect, nor is it in 
any way a prime condition. Three examples of Dr. Hiddemann’s work are given in the 
current issue, by the kindness of the office of Ed. Liesegang, from blocks used in Der 
Amateur Photograph. 
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The Reducing Action of Ammonium Persulphate. —Up to the present the effect 
of the agents, such as a mixture of ferricyanide of potassium and hyposulphite of soda, 
employed to reduce the density of photographic negatives or prints has been to reduce the 
half-tones in a much greater ratio than the dense portions. The effect of this on an under- 
exposed or over-developed negative was to intensify the contrasts, although the negative as a 
whole printed more quickly. It is claimed by Messrs. Lumiére and Seyewetz that ammonium 
persulphate reduces the parts that require reduction, namely, the dense portions, in preference 
to the half-tones. In a photographic negative (gelatin) the image grows from the surface 


'" DER AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPH." BY DR. HIDDEMANN. 
A PHOTOGRAPHIC ** OLD MASTER." 


downwards into the film, and it is claimed that owing to chemical reactions taking place in 
the upper portions of the film the persulphate does not permanently reduce the density by 
oxidising the silver üntil it reaches the deeper parts of the film where it is free to act. The 
chemical action of the persulphate is to oxidise the silver, and owing to this oxidising power 
ammonium persulphate can be used as a hypo-eliminator. If a plate be taken direct out of 
the hypo bath and plunged into a solution of the persulphate, the first action is to oxidise the 
hypo and then to act on the plate. To economise the persulphate, however, it is advisable to 
remove as much as possible of the hypo-sulphite by washing, and then plunge the plate into 
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persulphate. As the action takes place in the deeper part of the film the reduction of density 
goes on after the plate is removed from the solution. For this reason the plate must be 
removed slightly before the reduction has reached the desired point. The action may be 
stopped almost instantly by placing the plate in a solution of sodium sulphite. It is not 
advisable to use a stronger solution than 5% of the persulphate, otherwise it may act on the 
gelatin.—A bst. С. Е. T. 

A Retouching Desk.—Some form of easel or small desk to hold a negative whilst 
undergoing the operation of retouching, spotting, masking out skies, etc., is a useful addition 
to the photographers’ possessions. There are several ways of making a desk, some simple, 
others more elaborate. I will endeavor to describe a simple and useful form made for my 
own use, which is a combination of pencil, etc., box and desk. The following is descriptive 
of a quarter-plate; for other sizes of plate the measurements must be altered to suit :— 


Approximate 
ost. 
A—4 pieces wood for sides, 7 in. x 2 in. x 2 in. - - - 4d. 
B—3 , »  » top and bottom shade, 74 in. x 7 in. x din. 6d. 
C—ı piece , negative frame, 74 in. x 7 in. x d іп. - - 2d. 

D —2 pairs brass hinges, г іп. long x & in. broad - - - 6d. 

Е —4 hooks and eyes  - - Id. 


1-in. sprigs or wire gimp pins, g-in. tacks or pins, black silicia 
or some such opaque material - - - - - 1d. 
1s. 8d. 

The wood must be cut exactly to sizes given, and all planed smoothly and square, including 
the edges. The piece marked C on list and in sketch must have a 4-in. x 3-in. hole cut in the 
centre, and round that hole, to $ from the edge and about 4 inch deep, a recess must be 
| cut to hold the negative. The hole сап be marked out 
with rule and pencil, and cut out with a fret saw; and 
the recess cut with a sharp chisel, care being taken to 
have the wood flat on bench while making the recess, 
which must be carefully cut or the wood will split. Of 
course this frame could be made with four pieces of 
wood, instead of cutting a hole through one, but the 
joints are rather difficult for an amateur 
to make. The four pieces (А) should 
now be nailed together from ends and 
sides of a box, allowing the edges of 
end pieces to come flush to sides as 
in sketch, and one of the pieces (B) 
fastened on to form the bottom. 
Another of the pieces (B) must then 
be hinged to form the lid of the box, 
these hinges are not shown in sketch, 
being opposite to side hooks (E E). 
The piece C is next to be hinged to the 
end of said box lid, as at D D, and the 
remaining piece (B) hinged to the opposite end of piece (C), as shown at D D, to form 
the top of shade. The side pieces of cloth can next be cut to shape (allow a salvage 
edge to come to the front) and be tacked in position. In measuring these side pieces 
the frame should be opened out to the pete required for use, as shown in sketch, and 
a paper templet made to cut the cloth by. Hooks and eyes to secure all, when closed up, 
may now be fixed at E E E, viz., opposite to the hinges. These are unnecessary if the desk 
is not intended for carrying about. A strap fastened round from front to back, and a leather 
handle screwed on one side of the box would make the whole portable if required. The side 
supports are to be cut out of thick tin or thin brass, as per sketch No. r, the size when cut to 
be 5 inches long by 4 inch broad, with a & inch slot up the centre, and ten or twelve notches 
cut in one side so as to engage with the side pins in each case, and keep the desk open and at 
the required angle. The strip is, of course, to be screwed to box lid at bottom, as shown. 
The top of box below the hole should be enamelled white, or have white paper pasted thereon, 
so as to reflect light through the negative; the other portions may be stained or painted any 
color desired. Plain walnut water stain, with or without varnish, answers well, and is all the 
finish necessary.— FRED. W. Cooper. 


FIG. I. 
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We would remind our readers that Lizars’ Challenge Competition closes on September 
28th. Amateurs who possess any of the Challenge cameras, and who have not yet appl ed for 
an entry form, should do so at once, from any of Mr. Lizars’ establishments, or direct from 
101 Buchanan Street, Glasgow. It will be remembered that valuable cash prizes are offered, 
and that no charge is made for entry, or for admission to the exhibition that is to be held in 
Glasgow in October next. 
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‘‘Annuaire General et Inter- 
national de la Photographie.’’ Price 
4 francs; free, in France, 5 francs. 
(Paris:—E. Plon Nourrit et Cie, 10 rue 
Geranciére). The seventh annual issue ot 
this great compendium reflects much credit 
on Marc le Roux, its compiler, and on the 
staff of very able and willing helpers who 
have given him very great assistance. It 
can best be described, to English-speaking 
readers, as the French equivalent of Photography Annual, and our own Photograms of the 
Year in combination. Many of its features are on the lines of our contemporary annual, 
while the great number and artistic character of the illustrations are rather on the lines of our 
own publication. A large number of the pictures come from a limited number of well-known 
workers, including Captain Puyo, R. Demachy, Paul Bergon, Alfred Stieglitz (mis-named 
Stiegler), Paul Martin, A. Horsley Hinton, R. le Begue, Achille Lemoine, Miss Frances B. 
Johnston, F. Holland Day, M. Feltin, and others. There are many good articles, a complete 
set of tables, formula, etc., and the other features of a first-class photographic annual. 


Harper's Round Table Camera Club is more interesting every month, and this only 
follows the example of the rest of the magazine of which it forms a part. 


How to Make a Fly's Eye Lens is the subject, though not the title of a practical 
article in Knowledge for August. 


‘* The Artist,’’ which has long taken an interest in photography, is now giving more 
space than ever to the art science, and in the current issue begins a definite photographic 
department under the management of John Le Couteur, of the Photographic Association. 


The Beauty Spots near Manchester are being briefly described and beautifully 
illustrated by ** Job," in the photographers’ column of The Manchester Evening Chronicle. 
The pictures are much too good to be confined to this use, and we hope they may appear in 
more permanent form. 


Our Supplement is interesting as an example of the fine portrait work of Captain 
Puyo, of whose artistic studies our readers have already seen many examples ; and also of the 
reproduction work of Jean Malvaux, the oldest of Belgian process engravers. The work 
is done with Max Levy's four-line screen, for which Jean Malvaux holds the sole Belgian 
license. Further particulars are given in our “* Process " section. 


The Hurter and Driffield Photographers’ Note Book in two sizes, namely, 
53 by з ins. and 7} by 34 ins. respectively, by Sidney Smith, 26 Albert-street, Manchester. 
The respective prices аге gd. and 1s. Тһе first part of the book is devoted to suggestions on 
the using of the Actinograph with examples for the filling up of one page. The books are 
neatly printed and ruled on good paper, should be useful to others as well as the users of the 
Actinograph. 

Wolfe-Land, a handbook to Westerham and its surroundings, by Gibson Thompson, 
price 6d. nett, cloth, 1s. nett. Postage extra. (London: Beechings Limited, 174 Strand.) 
An excellent guide-book with 158 pages and over seventy very fine half-tone illustrations, 
seems ridiculously cheap at 6d., and is quite in keeping with the traditions of the Homeland 
Association, by whom it is produced. ‘The originals of the illlustrations are chiefly by Percy 
Lankester, Essenhigh Corke, and T. A. Flemons. | 


‘‘ Coast Trips of Great Britain.’’ Price 6d. net. (London: George Newnes, Limited). 
An excellent guide book of considerable interest to the touring photographer. The illustra- 
tions are unusually complete, and are from pen drawings by W. T. Whitehead. A number of 
maps of the principal harbors and estuaries will add to the enjoyment of the sea trips, and 
altogether we have no criticism for the book ee on the point of the somewhat peculiar 
way in which the advertisements and text are mingled. 


Photographic Periodicals are always a profitable side of the photo-material business, 
indirectly, if not directly. Arthur B. Cramp, who has just started business in Liverpool, tells 
us that he is prepared to deliver the photographic papers in any part of the city and says, 
“* Of course it is not for the sake of the profit on the papers themselves, but I believe they are 
a valuable aid to business and every subscriber I get will be reminded every week and month 
of his hobby, and will see my name in connection with it also.”’ 


The Photo Era, an illustrated monthly, price 15 cents, per annum $1:50; or outside America 
$2:00. (Boston: 180 Tremont-street). This is the “reply " of the Boston Camera Club, to 
the successful Camera Notes of the New York Society, and it is a very excellent magazine. 
Very finely illustrated and printed; the contents, both literary and pictorial, are largely 
provided by the members of the Boston Society. In addition to half.tome illustrations, the 
earlier numbers give fine collotype by the Heliotype Printing Co., and three-color block work. 
We wish the Era all success. 
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“ Di Photographischen Copirverfahren Mit Silbersalzen,’’ by Dr. Joseph 
Maria Eder. Halle A/S: Wilhelm Knapp. Price five marks. This handbook of the silver 
printing processes forms the twelfth part of the wonderfully comprehensive “ Ausfuhrliches 
Handbuch de Photographie," and deals very thoroughly with its subject. It not only explains 
how to use the various papers, but goes into the manufacture in considerable detail, including 
even such matters as the making of albumen paper, with views of the various processes. The 
coating of gelatino-chloride paper is very fully described with diagrams of the coating and 
festooning machinery. Equal thoroughness is observed all through. The book consists of 
over two hundred pages, and has sixty-nine illustrations. 


The Use of the Hand Camera, by Clive Holland, price 2s. 6d., post free. . (West- 
minster: Archibald Constable & Co.) Interesting rather than strictly accurate, this book is 
obviously written for beginners, to whom it will prove suggestive and practically useful in 
spite of occasional slip-shod statements and the want of competent editing. The 
introduction, by A. Horsley Hinton, dealing with the use and abuse of hand-camera work is, 
of course, an eloquent essay, but there seems no reason why the name of the author of the 
introduction should be placed in large type on the cover, while the author of the book is 
entirely ignored. Clive Holland’s pictures show that he is a competent user of the hand- 
camera, and his book will serve a good purpose if it induces a number of irresponsible 
snap-shooters to do equally careful work. 


We are of opinion (which may, of course, be erroneous) that instruction books for 
beginners cannot be too simple, brief, and even dogmatic. If we are right, “ Photography," 
by the Rev. A. H. Blake, M.A., is not the best beginner’s handbook, though it is an interest- 
ing, chatty, and discursive introduction to the subject of photography. It is one of the 
** Oval series ” of handbooks, published by Geo. Routledge & Sons, Ltd., at 1/- each, in neat 
cloth binding, and probably follows the lines of the previous books in the series. It deals 
with what to do, as well as how to do it, and should be useful in spurring the beginner to a 
higher ambition than he generally displays, for much of the advice is very good. We only 
regret that so much mixed matter should be found in a beginner's handbook, for the beginner 
does need the simplest of teaching. For those past the very first stages the book can be well 
recommended. 

'* Die Farbenphotographie nach Lippmann's Verfahren.’’ By R. Neuhauss, 
M.D. Price, M. 3. (Halle a/S.: W. Knapp.) The author, who is well known, especially in 
connection with his support of Selle's three-color process, has very carefully gone into the 
Lippmann method, trying to make it more certain and to eliminate the source of the numerous 
failures which were so common a feature to all who attempted to repeat Lippmann's beautiful 
experiments. In the first chapter we are treated to a very clear description of the albumen 
plate process, which in the author's hands almost invariably yields good results, as long as 
pure spectral colors are to be reproduced. Color mixtures, however, necessitate the use of a 
gelatine emulsion, which possesses for this method special disadvantages, so that the author 
tried a combination of albumen and gelatine emulsion, though with small success. Further 
chapters deal with the prevention of the frequent markings on the plates, the modus operandi 
for the reproduction of ordinary mixed colors, intensification, toning, and finally with some 
theoretical considerations, especially with experimental proof by means of micro-photography, 
establishing the truth of Lippmann's theory of stationary waves. А reproduction in 
collotype of a section through a Lippmann film is very interesting, showing the close 
approximation between the calculated wave-length, and that directly measured from stratum 
to stratum in the film. 


“ Photography Annual." Price, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. ; postage, 6d. (London:— 
Iliffe, Sons & Sturmey, Ltd.) A marvel of quality as well as quantity, its worst fault is the 
size the book has attained. The present volume, while retaining all its old special features 
of reference matter, etc., brought up to date, seems even more interesting and useful than 
usual in its “ selected articles on practical subjects." Its summaries of the year's progress in 
the various technical departments of photography are unique, and so thoroughly well done, so 
complete, and so valuable, that we cannot understand any real photographic worker being 
wilfully without the book. This section consists of over three hundred pages, and includes 
“ Progress in Photographic Chemistry and Processes," by C. H. Bothamley, F.I.C., F.C.S., 
F.R.P.S.; ‘Photographic Optics," by Chapman Jones, F.I.C., F.C.S., F.R.P.S., etc. ; 
" Astronomical Photography," by Albert Taylor, A.R.S.M., F.R.A.S., etc.; “ Photo- 
Mechanical Printing," by Thomas Bolas, F.C.S., F.I.C., etc. ; “ Artistic Progress," by the 
Rev. Е. C. Lambert, M.A., F.R.P.S.; “ Applications of Photography," by Philip E. Bertrand 
Jourdain, F.R.M.S., etc. The section on the new photographic apparatus and materials is 
compiled, as usual, by Charles R. Rowe, M. J.I., and is treated, we are inclined to think, with 
even more carefulness and judicial impartiality than has characterised this excellent section in 
the past. The supplement illustrations are numerous and varied, but none of them more 
attractive than the landscapes by the editor and sub-editor, Henry Sturmey and Charles R. 
Rowe respectively. We need hardly repeat our suggestion that every earnest photographer 
should possess this Annual, but we may be pardoned for adding that he should buy the 
cloth-bound edition, as it is a book to use for frequent reference. 
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*X mas Cards and Calendars. —The receipt of a very considerable and very charming 
series of greeting cards, calendars, etc., decorated with platinotype prints from Washington, 
Kell & Co., Ltd., suggests some 
serious and useful reflections 
for professional photographers. 
The firm in question at 19 Far- 
ringdon-avenue, London, E.C., 
has a very extensive business 
indeed in this class of goods, the 
great sale of which is another 
proof to add to the many which 
have been forthcoming of late 
that, for certain commercial pur- 
poses pure photography is well 
able to hold its own in compe- 
tition with photo -mechanical 
work. The specimens submitted 
for next season's trade are very 
cbarming indeed, and all our 
readers, whether traders or 
private individuals, who think of 
using a number of Christmas 
cards or calendars should see the 
series. A curious and unsatis- 
factory fact, however, is that though the prints are made by pure photographic process, the 
originals are painted or drawn vy hand. We have suggested to the publishers that they 


ought to be able to obtain from the immense number of available and suitable photographic 
subjects, a considerable variety of originals to replace those they are at present using, with 
advantage to themselves and to photographers. In answer to 
this suggestion they reply that they would very gladly purchase 
photographic originals that thoroughly suit their purpose, and 
in answer to our further suggestion have allowed us to print 
a number of small half-tone reproductions of some of their 
subjects for the present season. We have chosen those that 
are most possible from a photographic point of view, and see 
no reason whatever why some of our readers should not enter 
into very satisfactory business relations with such a firm as 
this. Of course the selection of subjects has to be made with 
exceeding care, and it is only a buyer of long experience who 
is fairly able to judge what will be successful with the public. 
Many a subject which might be good both pictorially and 
photographically is entirely lacking in the power of attracting 
the public. . 


‘‘Royal Thames Gulde,’’ price 1/-, post free 1/2 
(London: Unwin Bros., 27 Pilgrim-street, E.C.) A hand-book 
of our noblest river, with 236 pages of practical working 
information ; 35 diagrams, of the objects visible on the banks, 
from Putney to Oxford, and over a hundred illustrations, is one 
of those things which the river tourist, whether photographer or 
pure pleasure-seeker, simply must have. No author’s name is given, but in the preface an 
acknowledgment is made of indebtedness to J. Stoyle Catford, the photographer and 
publisher, of Hampton Wick, formerly of Ilfracombe, and we suspect that to him the main 
credit of the book is due. 
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We congratulate F. Paul Liesegang 
on his marriage with Miss Christine 
Burnier. Mr. Liesegang is well known 
to all photographers as a eareful experi- 
menter and as the successor of his father 
in the manufacture of photographic 
materials and as Editor of Der Amateur Photograph. By many British workers, also, he is 
personally known and esteemed, as he has attended the Photographic Convention more than 
once, and has frequently visited Britain on business. 


His Holiness the Pope has been kinetographed in the Vatican Gardens. 


We Regret to record the death of Mr. Robert Brown, a highly esteemed and popular 
citizen of Inverurie, on July 4th, at the age of 64. His son, Robert, succeeds him in business. 


The Academy of Fine Arts, Cincinatti, has arranged a course of instruction in 
photography, at a fee of $20 (£4 45.). 

The Ashton-under Lyne Photographic Association offers certificates of merit for 
the best direct print, the best lantern slide, and the best enlargement from negatives made at 
the Society's rambles during this year. | 

The important Competition of The Thornton-Pickard Co., closes September rst. 
We hope that readersof The Photogram intend to pull off a good proportion of the £200 
offered in prizes. . 

A special Tele-photo Camera, by Dallmeyer, and a Bridges-Lee photo-theodolite are 
included in the outfit of the Antartic expedition, in addition to the considerable amount of 
photographic apparatus supplied by Ross, Ltd., and mentioned in another note. 


Lizars’ £200 Competition has provided enough pictures to warrant the holding of a 
Lizars’ Exhibition in the Fine Art Gallery, Sauchiehall-street, Glasgow, for a fortnight during 
October. Each night there will be a good lantern exhibition. 

“ Herbaceous Photography ’’ is the latest announcement in some of the Canadian 
papers, which state that H. M. Toply, of the Canadian Department of the Interior, has 
discovered that the juices of certain plants and fruits are exceedingly sensitive to daylight, 
with the result that he expects to render photography much less expensive than it is at present. 


Shortly after Bismark's Death two photographers entered his room by the assistance 
of a forester, and photographed the scene for publication. The photogram included a clock, 
and the hour shown on the dial convicted the forester who had been on guard at that time, 
and secured his immediate dismissal. The photographers are being proceeded against. 


The South London Photographic Society arranged during August three capital 
[ excursions, namely, a day at Burnham-on-Crouch, nine days in Rotterdam and district, and a 
. week in Jersey. The Excursion Secretary, F. Goddard, Woodlands, Vanbrugh Hill, Black- 
heath, S.E., will be glad to give full particulars to all those who might be interested in 
attending future excursions. 

Artificial Albumen obtained by synthesis, from its chemical constituents, seems to 
have been successfully made by Dr. Leo Lilienfeld, who is, we believe, responsible for the 
vegetable albumen used in the excellent Protalbin paper, of which we recently wrote. The 
new product may have a very material influence on the future of photographic printing 
processes. 

The New York Camera Club has moved into splendid new rooms with every possible 
convenience. Its energetic librarian, John Beeby, has been in Britain during the past two 
months scouring the old book shops for books and magazines, to fill the gaps in the library. 
The members of the Club have shown their appreciation of the work of Alfred Stieglitz in 
founding Camera Notes, and have presented to him a handsome silver loving cup. 


An attack on the Convention was recently made in the column of The Yorkshire 
Post over which W. J. Warren presides. The suggestion that George Mason influenced 
members of the Convention to stay at a hotel in which he was interested instead of at the 
" head-quarters," is one of those personalities which can be dismissed with contempt by 
Mr. Mason and all who know him; but it is very obvious that the writer of such suggestions 
has missed entirely the real spirit of the Convention. His other complaints seem based upon 
ignorance of the Convention methods, partly arising from non-attendance at the meetings. 


We sincerely regret to record the death of Richard Waite Cox, who was for some time 
honorary secretary of the Camera Club and Editor of its Journal. He was one of the older 
members of the Camera Club and at various times had occupied all the honorary positions 
that the Camera Club has to offer. His tact and suavity were very charming, and we 
especially remember how carefully he used to deal with the question of the barring of 
professional photographers from membership in the Club, a rule with which he did not 
personally sympathise, but which he fully supported so long as it remained amongst the laws 
of the Club. Though one of the least obtrusive of men, he was universally popular with all 
who knew him. | 
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The Blairgowrie Camera Club has been especially fortunate in securing, on a long 
lease, a building which has recently been used as a drill hall. Under the advice of some о! 
the men of the Glasgow School of Decoration, the place has been altered and re-decorated, so 
that it provides an attractive lecture hall as well as a complete suite of very convenient photo- 
graphic workrooms. ‘The energetic secretary, J. B. Machlachlan, was one of the conspicuous 
members of the Convention, where he was successful in inducing a number of our pictorial 
photographers to promise to give him typical works for the decoration of the room. The club 
will feel greatly indebted to any other photographer who will assist them by donation of one of 
his representative prints, and, although the funds have been considerably strained by the 
expense of moving into such expensive new premises, the committee will undertake that any 
pictures so given shall be suitably framed and properly hung. 


Horticulturai Photography is being greatly encouraged by the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Association Limited, which last year, tentatively and in a small way, arranged 
a photographic competition in connection with its show at the Crystal Palace. This year the 
photographic competition has become decidedly more important, and the Association has 
decided to put the matter on a still stronger basis for next year, and has placed the matter in 
the hands of E. W. Greening, the son of Edward Owen Greening, the secretary of the 
Association. The Association has for its agents some eight hundred co-operative societies, 
many of which have several establishments, and if its plans are fully carried out, they should 
bring a considerable amount of grist to the mills of local photographers who are willing to 
undertake the photographing of the competing plants and flowers. The pictures are shown at 
the annual exhibition at the Crystal Palace, to which some 40,000 people are attracted on the 
principal day. In addition to a collection of cottages, vegetables and flowers which taxes 
the great space of the Crystal Palace, there is a largely attended athletic sports, and a great 
concert and vocal competition, in which choirs aggregating from six to seven thousand voices 
take part. Such an organisation as this taking an active interest in Photography, can do great 
work in increasing its popularity amongst agricultural and horticultural enthusiasts, and we 
hope to give our readers from time to time full particulars of the arrangements and competitions. 


Forthcoming Exhibitions and Compe.itions.— Tug AINTREE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
Society will hold their fifth annual exhibition of photographic work, in the Aintree Institute, 
Aintree, on Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, the 23rd to the 26th November, 
1898. There are seven open classes, with silver and bronze medal awards; also certificates 
in each class. A novel feature is a class for lecturettes, open only though to amateurs and 
professionals in Liverpool and district. Entry form and all particulars may be obtained from 
D. Travis, Fazakerley, Liverpool. 


City or BELrFAsT Y.M.C.A. Camera CLUB announce their fifth photographic exhibition, 
which is to be held in the New Halls of the Y.M.C.A., Wellington-place, Belfast, from 
October 24th till the 29th. Four gold, eight silver, and seven bronze medals will be offered 
for competition. There are four open classes, and the secretaries, Mr. J. M'Cleery and 
Mr. H. Rew, Y.M.C.A., Wellington-place, Belfast, will be very pleased to forward entry forms, 
etc., on application. 

THE PHILADELPHIA PHOTOGRAPHIC SocrETY announce their Exhibition from October 
24th till November 12th. From circulars received, we gather that it will be carried on in very 
much the same way, and under very much the same conditions, as the Salon. There are two 
societies connected with it, viz.: The Philadelphia Photographic Society and The Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts, and it is to be called Philadelphia Photographic Salon. 
Particulars and entry form from Mr. W. D. Welford, 19 Southampton-building, Chancery- 
lane, London, W.C., who is undertaking the sending of exhibits from London. 

We would remind our readers that THE RoyAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SocIETY'S forty-third 
exhibition opens 26th September. Entry forms must reach the secretary, at 12 Hanover- 
square, W.C., by September 7th, and pictures on the 8th. 
< '" THE SALON, too, opens September 30th, and will remain open until November sth. 
Secretary, Reginald W. Cragie, Camera Club, Charing Cross-road, W.C. 

THe Durnam City CAMERA CLUB will hold its annual exhibition on September 13th and 
I4th. There are several open classes, and all particulars may be obtained from the secretary, 
Robert Hauxwell, The Avenue, Durham. 

THE HackxEv PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY'S exhibition is announced to be held on November 
15th to the 18th. №. Е. Fenton-Jones, 12 King Edward-road, Hackney, will be glad to send 
circulars, etc., re same. 


The Antarctic Exploring Expedition fitted out by Sir George Newnes is unusually 
well furnished photographically. The whole of the outfit has been supplied by Ross, Limited, 
and James A. Sinclair has been made personally responsible for testing the qualitv of the 
apparatus and materials. Louis Bernacchi, of the Melbourne Observatory, undertakes the 
photographic and the meteorological work of the expedition. He is supplied with a half- 
plate stand camera, with a set of Ross lenses; a quarter-plate Newman & Guardia hand 
camera, with Ross-Goerz lens; a No. 3 regular Kodak, with Ross lens and Bausch & Lomb 
shutter; and a Newman and Guardia kinetograph, with ordinary and with long-focus lenses. 
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As if this were not enough, he is also provided with barograph, thermograph, etc., for auto- 
matically recording by photography the changes of temperature, barometric pressure, etc., etc., 
as described in articles in our issues of April and May last. The supplies for use with these 
various Cameras are intended to last for three or four years, and, of course, special care has 
been given to their selection and preservation. The expedition is taking dry plates, bromide 
paper, and P.O.P., made by the Britannia Works Co., and by Elliott & Sons, of Barnet. All 
these supplies are made up in tin cases, with tin tear-off lids. Fitch's flat films and also Eastman 
roll films are being taken in similar tin cases. For developing purposes, the expedition takes 
pyro-soda, both in bulk form and also in Powell's compressed developer, as well as Metol and 
Ortol. Even a couple of Tod-Forest Flash Lamps, with a great supply of flash powder, are 
included in the outfit, for the expedition intends to be ready for as great a variety of work as 
possible. Every detail of the apparatus has, of course, been most carefully considered, and, in 
view of the intense cold, all the parts of the instruments which required to be handled are 
covered with leather. Even such details as the books for the recording of exposures and 
observations have been specially prepared for the expedition. With telescopes, marine 
glasses, sextants, etc., the expedition will, of course, be very well supplied, and all these lines 
are provided by Ross, Limited, from a large telescope of a pattern extensively supplied to the 
Admiralty, and intended in this case for use in the tub at the mast head, through half-a-dozen 
smaller telescopes, down to the convenient field glass for the officers. 


R.P.S. and Salon.—Several members of the R.P.S. and of the Salon have written us 
with regard to the little article on page 241 of our last issue. The Photographic News also 
mentions the matter and says:—'* THE R.P.S. AND THE SALON.—Our contemporary, strongly 
supports, in a leading article, the fusion of the exhibitions of the Royal Photographic Society 
and the Photographic Salon. Whilst this Utopian idea may commend itself to many, those 
who happen to know a little more of the two bodies will at once see that such a fusion is, 
under the present circumstances, absolutely impossible; nor do we think it desirable. The 
Salonites claim that all their work, their aims, and purposes, are so much higher than those ot 
the R.P.S. exhibitors and the members of the R.P.S., that they will not submit their pictures 
to a selection committee which is sufficiently ‘cosmopolitan,’ if we may use that term in 
this sense, to preclude any ‘fad’ having undue prominence. If when the R.P.S. rent a new 
gallery for their exhibition, and have room to spare, the Linked Ring approach them for the 
hiring of the same. it will be time enough then to seriously consider the question, but it is not 
the duty of the R.P.S. to cringe and beg the Salon to join it. The two are incompatibles and 
cannot be mixed." 


“ Cosmos," in The British Journal says:—'' The silly season has begun. І observe it 
suggested that . . . . the Photographic Salon should hold its exhibition contemporaneously 
with that of the Society, under the same roof, side by side, in fact. . . . . The notion is not 


worth serious consideration. It looks like a ballon d'essai, thrown up to see which way the 
wind blows. But I should not be surprised if the suggestion did not [he probably means if it 
did] conceal a trap into which it is hoped that the Salon will fall, and so encompass its own 
destruction. 


Photography says :—“ It is more or less an open secret that there has been some talk, i.e., 
some suggestion or proposal, of fusing the Royal and Salon Exhibitions. The whole question 
is one of far reaching interest, and presents many sides. Nevertheless. it is not easy to see 
any cogent necessity for the two exhibitions running, as it were, side by side, and avowedly 
with the same object, viz., the advance of pictorial photography. True it is that the Salon 
committee practically sav, ‘ pictorial merit or exclusion,’ while the Royal demand * pictorial 
or other merit’; but the latter includes the former. There are difficulties, of course, in the 
way, but a difficulty is not always equivalent to an impossibility, and where there’s a will 
there’s a way. To some, any departure from the tradition of iom is anathema, maranatha. 
But it is not always so?" 


Amongst the personal letters we have received are some expressing strong approval, and 
others expressing dissent, but we can neither quote nor deal with the whole of them. We 
must, however, mention a misconception which occurs in more than one of the letters to the 
effect that it is our wish that “our much-beloved Salon is to become an interesting side- 
show." We are quite sure that the writer of our article on the subject has no such intention, 
and certainly this is no part of our own theory of what ought to be. We believe that some 
form of affiliation between tbe two Exhibitions is in the interests of both, and we believe that 
the Linked Ring could maintain its principles and carry on its crusade more strongly. and 
with better effect, if it confined its attention to providing the distinctly pictorial side of a large 
and influential Exhibition, than it can do under present circumstances. We believe, further, 
that the organisation and management of the R.P.S. could well undertake all the clerical work. 
and could well affo d to give the Linked Ring a free hand, untrammelled with secretarial and 
financial difficulties. We believe that the members of the Linked Ring are convinced that 
theirs is the true faith, their society is a propagandist body, and it seems certain that they 
could work more effectively as the leading section of a strong general exhibition. to. which 
opponents, as well as friends, would be attracted, than as the holders of a smaller exhibition 
which their opponents only attend in very small numbers. 
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Manufacturers sending apparatus for examination and 


notice, should state distinctly whether, and when, they wish 
it returned. We specially request that all articles which are 
not too bulky, be deposited in our public Reading-room for at 
least six weeks from date of issue of the magazine in which 
they are noticed. 


When Writing to firms whose goods are noticed or 
advertised, please mention The Photogram. 


NOVELTIES. 


C. C. Vevers has removed from Briggate, to 54 Grand- 
arcade, Leeds. 

The lnvicta Mountant, manufactured b 
Pragnell, of Peckham, is supplied wholesale by 
and Co., 77 Chiswell.street, E.C. 


A new electric portrait lamp and a new kinetograph are 
announced by J. J. Griffin & Sons. Limited, and of both of 
these we hope to give further particulars next month. 


The Sepac Retouching Medium is ‘real good.” It 
is made by the Sepac Co., Fletcher s-buildings, Chester; 
and we shall say more about it next month. 


L. B. 
. Sutton 


Walls & Fraser have not removed from 47 Lothian- 
street, Edinburgh, to 5a Hanover street, as stated 1n our 
July issue, but have opened additional premises at the latter 
address. 


Photopake is now represented by a very attractive 
advertising card in which is inserted a transparency partly 
blocked out with Photopake. This should be a decided help 
to dealers who handle this line. 


The Carters’ Ink Co., which manufactures Carters' 
Photo Library Paste, bas removed to 7 Carthusian-street, 
E.C. Mr. Macaulay. the manager, tells us that they find 
the business growing most satisfactorily. 


Acetone Solution in concentrated form 1s now supplied 
by Fuerst Bros. in one pound bottles at 2/3 each. These can 
be diluted to use with the acetonc developer given in our 
article on page 19, January issue, 1898. 


W. Pilkington, M.P.S., of 11 Market-place, Buxton, 
has opened a new establishment at 1 Market-street, where 
he has a convenient dark-room for amateurs. The place is 
marked by the dark-room card of the Photographic Guild. 


Christmas Card Mouats are again before us and 
Thomas Illingworth & Co., 5 Soho-street, London, W., 
have shown us a large, varied and very charming collection 
which should be seen by all who use photographic Christmas 
cards, before they place their orders for the season. 


Marion & Co. have just issued a batch of circulars and 
booklets dealing with their novelties and goods, for which 
they have recently taken agencies. These include improved 
film-holders, fixing-cartridges of hypo and theonine, the 
Bausch and Lomb shutters, the Prestwich kinetograph, etc. 


The Filter Papers of Carl Schleicher & Schüll, Düren, 
Rhenish, Prussia, are well known to good chemists, though 
not yet quite so well as their makers wish them to be. 
They have just issued an English price list with a set of 
samples for Png оре ыр users. The London agents 
are Townson & Mercer, 30 Camomile-street, E.C. 


The Paper Trust appears to have been a very good 
thing for Ernst Colby & Co., who have remained outside it, 
for their answer to orders and enquiries that they cannot at 
present enter into new undertakings '' as we are overwhelmed 
with work for our old customers." The firm is enlarging its 
factory and will soon be in a position to supply all demands. 


Backed Plates are supplied by R. W. Thomas & Co , at 
an exceedingly low rate additional to the cost of unbacked. 
Instead of quoting a special price for the backed plates, 
they undertake to supply any of their makes ready backed 
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or an extra charge of 14d. per dozen quarter plates, 3d. 
da plate; 44d. whole-plate, 6d. for то by 8, and 94. for 
12 by Io. 


Cecil Wray & Co., have succeeded to the business ot 
Baxter & Wray, and will continue the manufacture of all 
classes of optical lanterns and accessories, including 
the “Perfection” kinetograph. They have also taken the 
agency for the Berliner gram-o-phone, and the Edison-Bell 
commercial phonograph. 


Н. О. Drake who recently opened an enterprising and 
up-to-date business at 35 Heath-street, Hampstead, N.W., 
has just issued a catalogue of over 150 pages describing 
carefully selected goods. In the preface he urges his 
customers to support him in maintaining a high quality of 

oods and not supplying those things which “though very 


ow in price are not cheap.” 


The Photogram Employment Bureau is the best 
medium for employers who are on the outlook for good 
assistants, as there is a constant supply of workers in all 
the branches of photographic and process lines. Assistants 
wanting berths are also advised to employ the Bureau, 
many workers having obtained good situations through 
being connected with it. We are continually on the look 
out to help the assistant and the assisted. 


Acetylene will light the tents at the Autumn Military 
Manceuvres, and we understand that Thorn & Hoddle have 
secured the contract for supplying generators and the 
complete outfit, and at the time of writing they are very 
busily engaged completing delivery. This is one of the 
biggest orders for acetylene outfits that has yet been placed, 
even if it does not break the record, and Thorn & Hoddle 
are decidedly to be congratulated. 


The Illustrated Post Cards, which have made an 
enormous success on the Continent, are meeting with a very 
good reception in Britain also. An excellent series of 
collotype views is sold by Bender & Co., of Croydon, who 
tell us that the stocks in the hands of their customers' 
places, and other tourist resorts, seem to simply ''melt 
away." They will be glad to communicate with any photo- 
graphers who have opportunity of pushing such goods 
with views of their own neighborhood. 


The Adams de Luxe hand camera, which we mentioned 
last month, is represented (so far as the shutter mechanism 


is concerned) by the soy wanes little illustration, the 
block for which was just too late for our last issue. 


The G. Cramer Dry Plate Company has been in- 
corporated to take over the business of the G. Cramer Dry 
Plate Works, of St. Louis. The company is capitalised at 
$200,000 (£40,000), and the shares are all taken by G. 
Cramer, F. Ernest Cramer, J. C. Somerville, and Emile 
Cramer. The president of the new company is G. Cramer, 
vice-president and treasurer, F. Ernest Cramer, and 
secretary, [econ C. Somerville. We wish the new 
company a full continuance of the great prosperity of the 
old firm. 


Cartridge Chemicals are a new specialty of the East- 
man Photo-Materials Co., and like everything else that 
this Company touches, they are well turned out, and very 
thoroughly suitable to their purpose. The cartridges are 
glass tubes, corked at the ends, and the following varieties 
are now ready :—Eikonogen, hydrokinone, pyro-soda, metol, 
amidol, and Eastman’s special developers; combined toning 
and fixing bath, and separate fixing bath. They are packed 
in cases of half-a-dozen and one doen. and the prices are 
decidedly reasonable. 
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The New Retail Department of Ross, Limited, at 31 
Cockspur-street, S.W., is now full ay das for photo- 
graphic business, and the manager, ег . Sinclair, gives 
a most cheering account of his opening experience. The 
Photographic department is on the first floor, and here a 
very complete selection of photographic apparatus and 
materials 1s to be found. A special feature of the stock is 
that every make of good quality hand-camera can be seen, 
and as the firm has no speciality of its own in this direction, 
Mr. Sinclair will be quite prepared to give unbiassed advice 
to those who are choosing a hand camera. 


The No. 2 Falcon Kodak is another of the marvel- 
lously cheap new series of cameras placed on the market by 
the Eastman Company. It is a modification of the No. 2 
Bull’s Eye Kodak, and makes a film negative 34 inches 
square, thus being specially convenient for lantern-slide 


work. The camera is very light, weighing only nineteen 
ounces, has a good lens of 44 inch focus, and measures 51 by 
44 by 44 inches. It is made on the daylight-loading cartridge 
system, so that it can be re-charged anywhere, and each 
cartridge carries twelve exposures. The price of the camera 
is only £1 1s. 


** Solio '' can be registered as a trade-mark. So says 
our highest court of Appeal, the House of Lords, as recorded 
in the Law Report of July 16th, 1898. It will be remembered 
that registration of the word had been refused on the ground 
that Solio suggested sol, the sun, “and was therefore descri 
tive and had reference to the processes of photography." At 
great expense the Eastman Co. took the case forward by 
appeal, step by step, in spite of repeated adverse decisions, 
until it reached the House of Lords, where the omen 
contention was upheld. The result of this decision will be of 
the greatest value to the whole of the trade-mark-usirg 
community, and all such commercial men will have reason 
to be grateful for the ‘‘leading case" of Eastman. 


Isenthal, Potzler & Co. have opened handsome 
premises at 85 Mortimer-street, W. (close to Regent-street), 
where they stock every possible kind of radiographic 
instrument, as well as a very large selection of other 
electrical-surgical apparatus. They are the sole British 
agent of the Voltohm Company, of Munich, and are also 
importers of all novel and really special patterns in 
Continental radiographic apparatus. hey have a con- 
venient radiographic laboratory under the charge of A. W. 
Isenthal, F.R.P.S., etc., who is well known as one of our 
best practical radiographers, a member of the Council 
of the Róntgen Society, and joint-author of Practical 
Radiography. 


The Poco Series of folding cameras made by the 
Rochester Camera Co., of Rochester, №. Y., has just been 
placed on the British market by Thomas Illingworth & Co., 
5 Soho-street, London, W , who have taken sole agency for 
Great Britain and the Colonies. In an early issue we may 
describe some of these cameras in further detail, but prelim- 
inarily we would direct the attention of the trade, and also 
of the amateurs who wish for a thoroughly good, compact 
and economical hand-stand camera, to the Foldin em 
Poco, with rapid rectilinear lens and “ Unicum" shutter, 
which is really a very excellent little camera. It is supplied 
in a leather carrying case which has space for four double 
plate holders or one roll holder, and the camera, complete 
with shutter, lens and one double pus holder costs only $16. 
We suppose the price in England will be about £3 5s. 


The Rathenower Lenses were mentioned in our 
issue of July, but we gather from the British agent that these 
lenses will generally be known in Britain as they have been 
on the Continent, as Busch's, after the name of Emil Busch, 
the celebrated optician who founded the factory in 1800, and 
who worked out several very successful series of photo- 
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graphic lenses. The first British catalogue, recently 
issued, gives particulars of a rapid aplanat series, portrait 
aplanats, detective and stereoscopic aplanats, wide angle 
pantoscope portrait lenses (Petzval formula), kinetograph 
projection lenses, and special universal objective sets, in 
one of which is four lenses giving fourteen combinations, 
while the other consists of seven lenses giving no less than 
twenty-nine combinations. The firm also manufactures a 
great variety of optical instruments, including focussing 
glasses, view finders, binoculars, etc., etc. 


The * Tella '' Film Camera successfully accomplishes 
what has been the object of many designers, namely, the 
absolutely certain changing of cut films without any prepara- 
tion whatever. It is difficult to explain the method of 
сорри but the whole secret of the concern lies іп а little 
celluloid divider, which will be seen in fig. 2, pressing forward 
the upper part of a film. The difficulty in changing flat 
films has always been that of picking up the first one with- 
out taking more, and this has arisen largely from the fact 
that the surfaces of the films when pressed together are 
held together by air pressure. If the edges are separated, 
the front film will come away from the rest of the packet 
without any difficulty whatever, and this is what is done by 
the little divider. In charging the camera it is only 
necessary to place the films in a box, after each one putting 
one of the dividers on a pair of guide rods. The changing 
method is absolutely simple in working, and can, perhaps, 
best be explained by reference fo fig. 1, in which is dia- 
grammatically shown the changing of one film only. The 
septum (A) is drawn out, bringing the film which is shown 
black and curved into the receptacle (B), and if there were 
other films in position the action of the first divider, slightly 
tilting, would be to cause the front film to drop forward, so 
that when the septum was forced back again the film would 
take the position recently occupied by the one just changed 
An obvious difficulty to one who had not seen the camera 
would be the disposal of the dividers, but this is very simply 
arranged. As soon as the film is quite free, the pushing up 
of the septum causes the first divider to drop into a space, 
which is shown above the receptacle (C) where it lies for a 
moment until the septum is still further pushed up, when it 
presses against a spring door, which is shown, and allows the 
divider to drop into C. To absolutely prevent the 
accidental exposure of more than one film, supposing that 
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the user of the camera were to fix the lens open and then 
attempt to change, there is a curtain which will be seen 
attached to the inner end of the septum, and running over a 
spring roller, shown by dots, above the receptacle (C). This 
prevents all light from reaching the eium of films in 
position, and, of course, when the septum is in the camera 
and the film ready for exposure, there is the thickness of the 
septum itself between that film and the rest of the package. 
The details of the camera are all thoroughly good. The 
lens is a rapid rectilinear by Ross, working at //8, and with 
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Iris diaphragm, in a new and improved focussing jacket, and 
with bayonet attachment. The shutter has pneumatic 
regulation, and works very accurately from a halk сола to 
a nominal ås. There is, 

of course, a focussing scale, 

- two brilliant finders, а 
register indicating what 
number of films have been 
exposed; and what is still 
better for the forgetful 
amateur, a ‘position indi- 
cator," which shows the 
words “no film" whenever 
there is not a film in posi- 
tion for exposure. This is 
one of the many small, but 
valuable points about the 
camera, and is, we believe, 
. .. ап absolute novelty. There 
are many cameras which will go on registering exposures, 
even though the camera only contains empty sheaths, or 
after both films (or plates) and sheaths have been ex- 
hausted. There is only one precaution needed in working 
this camera, which is, that when the films are being 
changed the lens should be downward. With this little 
precaution observed we consider that every motion of the 
camera is absolutely certain, and all details are so 
thoroughly good that it will well stand full examination. 
We regret we have no space for a block of the exterior of 
the camera, but this will be found in many of the advertise- 
ments. The “Tella” hand camera is the latest of the 
excellent series made by Adams & Co., Charing Cross-road, 
Tod and its price is {12 125., or for cash with order, 

IO IOS. 
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CATALOGUES. 


Linpsay Hemervy’s List (282 Brockley-road, Brockley, 
S.E.) gives prices of all classes of enlarging, printing, 
mounting, retouching, and lantern slide making, with a 
number of excellent testimonials. 


THE Loxpon PHorocRaPHIC Suppry Co., 134 Borough, 
S.E., bas issued a great catalogue of 618 pages, in stiff 
board cover, and containing particulars of everything the 
most fastidious professional or amateur photographer can 
require. The list is sent, post free, for 1/6, or without 
charge to professionals or dealers who enclose their trade 
card with the application. 


W. Watson & Sons’ new catalogue of 108 pages will be 
sent to any of our readers on request. It deals principall 
with the manufactures of its publishers, whose Woodwork 
cannot well be surpassed, and it emphasises the importance 
of the extent to which all parts of their cameras, etc., are 
made strictly to gauge. and, therefore, freely interchangeable 
in case of loss or breakage. Write for catalogue to 313 
High Holborn, London, W.C., and mention The Photogram. 


York & Son's annual supplementary catalogue of lantern 
slides for the coming season commences appropriately 
enough, with a set illustrating the life of Mr. Gladstone, and 
a separate "In Memoriam” set, as well as a dozen views of 
the Gladstone Funeral procession. There are several new 
and atrractive tourist sets, a set illustrating dairying, an 
interesting set of New London, and a considerable number 
of educational, religious, and humorous subjects. 


Halation: A Counterbutt. 


We have a icy lengthy letter from J. Marlow, on this 
с 


subject, for which it is impossible to find space іп the 
present issue. Other items of correspondence and a great 
number of notes for other parts of the magazine are also 
unavoidably held over. 


National Photographic Record 


Association. 
To the Editors: Tug PHOTOGRAM. 


Dear SiR AND MaDAM,—Às no doubt there аге many 
amateur photographers at present making use of their 
cameras to record the interesting buildings and scenes they 
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may come across during their holiday rambles, would you 
allow me to remind them through your columns that the 
National Photographic Record Association will be glad to 
receive prints of any subject suitable for the collection now 
being formed and deposited at the Dritish Museum for 
public reference. Such prints should be in platinum, 
unmounted and forwarded tó my address as under.—Yours 
truly, GEO. SCAMELL, 
21 Avenue-road, Hon. Sec. 
Highgate, London, N. 


The * Tixit” Swindle and Piper 
Findlater. 


Maidenhead, 
August 11th, 1898. 


To the Editors: Tue PHOTOGRAM. 


Dear Sir AND Mapam,—Our attention has been directed 
to The Star of August 6th, in which appears a scathing 
exposure of an impudent swindle entitled ''Tixit," the 
piper's maze, one of those so-called ''competitions" that 
depend on supplying letters in place of asterisks, an essential 
feature being a remittance of 1/9 to pay for a copy of 
"CTixit." The Star, in stigmatising this an “impudent 
swindle,” goes into the various aliases adopted by the 
promoter (whose affairs are at present in the Bankruptcy 
Court), and exposes him in a way that ought to bea warning 
to the public. 

Will you grant us space to state that our registered trade 
mark ''Tixit" has been used by these people without our 
knowledge or consent. We need hardly say that such 
misuse of our mark, with the scathing comments it is 
likely to provoke, puts us in a very unenviable position. 
The word " Tixit" was invented by us for a specific purpose 
(viz., as a mnemonic aid to "' Sticks it") in connection with 
our “ Tixit" mountant and office paste, which is well known 
to you and many of your subscribers. 


Faithfully yours, 
THE VANGUARD MANUFACTURING Co. 


Pictures within Pictures. 


Hamburg, 


July 2151, 1898. 
To the Editors: THE PHOTOGRAM. 


Dear Sir AND МАРАМ, — Allow us to express our 
gratitude for your criticism, we are entirely of your opinion 
and you have fully recognised our intentions. When some 
few years ago we visited the Exhibition of Artistic Photo- 
grams at Hamburg. we were already greatly interested in 
painting, and especially the realistic direction; we were then 
much surprised that no photographer had devoted himself 
to that particular branch. We believed it to be a new field 
and tried (after fully mastering the technical part of photo- 

raphy) to photographically express the realistic tendency. 
Of the modern German painters we took Liebermann as our 
model, not because we wished to imitate him, but because 
we admired his work. For this reason we wished to make 
our pictures as plain as possible, every spot in the picture 
was to express a certain effect; in speaking of our pictures 
no one should be able to say. here something might have 
been left out and there something might have been added. 
The figures in our pictures are all paid models which had 
been posed with studied care; the size of the pictures were 
considered when taking them and afterwards masked out 
from the plates, which unfortunately are supplied in definite 
sizes. The lens sometimes includes more than is intended, 
and this also we had to correct by blacking out or trimming. 
We have used every means to attain a certain effect. 
Nothing may be added, nothing taken from our pictures. 
Almost in every case special studies were made before taking 
the pictures. I have described our views on the figures and 
our intentions in a paper which will shortly be published, 
and of which we will send you a copy. Although we, too, 
think it worth while to look over old plates and to look for 
pictures within pictures, we believe that it is better to 
determine the character of the picture when taking it, and 
to at once pose for the desired effect. As regards our land- 


. scapes the same holds good what we have said about the 


figures; we only wish to reproduce the landscape and its 
innermost character, and refrain from trying for effects by 
rinting in clouds. For this reason our " Winter" is no 
avorite of ours (one of our first attempts), it appeals too 
much to the public. 
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Before creating our figure pictures we always closely 
studied the country and its ссоре in order (о truly represent 
them. None of our works is the result of instantaneous 
exposures. Our works have been much criticised and 
attacked on account of their plainness and breadth and their 
novel conception; the old technicians could not stand this, 
they desired to see sharp photograms. We, however, are 
not influenced by bad or good critics, and calmly continue on 
our way as pointed out to us by our own feeling. 


The pictures which you have seen are unfortunately not 
quite up to the mark, because we were only at the last 
moment requested to exhibit, and had to send whatever we 
happened to possess; we had to send twenty pictures 
simultaneously to Paris and Brussels. If ever we attain 
some pecuniary results in England, so that the high 
expenses of such exhibitions may be somewhat reduced, you 
will have an opportunity of secing better work, both 
technically and artistically. Prof. Lichtmark assured us 
that we were progressing.—Again thanking you, 

We remain, 
Yours ——, 
(Signed), Тн. HOFMEISTER & BROTHER. 


(Six of the works of the Brothers Hofmeister were 
reproduced in our July issue, and one will appear in our 
Annual, Photograms of '98.—E 05.) 


A Travelling Exhibition. 


We have received many opinions upon the suggestion 
made by J.C. Strauss, of St. Louis, in our July issue, and as 
Our space is very much crowded we give brief extracts 
from them. 


J. Craig Annan of Glasgow writes.—'' My experience of 
circulating exhibitions in the past has been that they were 
not as a rule of sufficient importance to command much 
notice and consequently were of little use. I cannot say 
1 feel much in favor of the scheme." 


Harold Baker of Birmingham ѕаув. — "І shall be pleased 
to do what I can for the collection of photograms that you 
wrote of. It seems a good idea. I believe in exchanging 
prints and have done so with several people during the last 
six months." 


Fred. Hollver, of Kensington, W., writes:—"I rather 
fancy there are too many photograms exhibited already. 
How would it be to have half the present number. and a 
quarter the size? However, the intention is good." 

W. & D. Downey, of Ebury-street, S.W., write.—'* We 
think a travelling exhibition of photograms might be of use, 
provided sales were made from stock, and the matter was 
under reliable control. 


" There is, of course, no copyright in America, and we are 
afraid the high duty would eat up any little profit made. 


"To merely exhibit photograms in the United States 
would, in our opinion, be of small value to the profession on 
this side." 


W. J. Byrne, of Richmond, writes.—"'I consider 
Mr. Strauss’ idea an excellent one and should be pleased 
to cordially help in any manner that lays in my power." 


Frank M. Sutcliffe, of Whitby, says.— Mr. Strauss’ sugges- 
tion that a represcntative collection of British portrait work 
would be appreciated in the States shows how much more 
alive the Americans are than we are, and how superior the 
taste of their customers is to ours. We English photo- 
graphers have lost all heart, for our best efforts are wasted, 
people here only ask the price, and go where they can get 
the cheapest and shinyest work. It is quite a treat to get 
an American into our studios—they see the beauty to which 
999 out of 1000 Britons are blind. 


An excellent exhibition on similar lines was recently held 
to mark the re-opening of the Landy Gallery in Cincinnati, 
by F. M. Somers, who has succeeded to the late [ies 
Landy's business. The exhibition included examples of 
portraiture by Pirie McDonald (Albany), J. C. Strauss 
(St. Louis), S. L. Stein (Milwaukee), Falk (New York), 
Pierce (Providence), Hollinger (New York), Hayes (Detroit), 
Ryder (Cleveland), Sperry (Toledo), Dabbs (Pittsburgh), 
Baker's Art Gallery (Columbus), water-colors and ivory 
miniatures by G. Hamner Croughton (Rochester, N. Y.), 
and James Inglis (Chicago), and a dozen of Mr. Landy's 
choicest pictures. 

H. Walter Barnett, George Hana, Sellman & Co.,and a 
few others are generally in favor of the idea. Alfred Ellis, 
John E. Shaw, and Window & Grove doubt its value. It 
will be remembered that Mr. Strauss suggests that a collec- 
tion of purely professional work should be formed in 
England, and sent to the United States for exhibition in 
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the principal cities in the studios of the leading photo- 
graphers. We suggested that there might be more chance 
of success if the collection were made on still more 
ambitious lines, and if it were shown in public halls, under 
the management of the local photographic societies. We 
have submitted the gist of the replies to Mr. Strauss, 
asking him to communicate further when he has taken the 
opinions of the various leading photographers in the States 
who are likely to be interested in the scheme. The British 
photographers above-mentioned as being favorable to the 
idea are prepared to attend a meeting to discuss details, and we 
shall be very pleased to hear from others who are sufficientl 
interested to give suggestions, to submit samples of their 
work, or to attend such a meeting as is suggested. If this 
collection is satisfactorily arranged, the American protes- 
sionals would propose to send to Britain a return set. 


4 Photograms of '98 '' (Miss McK.)—We are pleased 


to see pictures in any form in which you like to submit 
them, but slightly prefer to have them in the form in which 
they will be submitted to the exhibitions, and preferably 
the actual exhibition print. We undertake, if exhibition 
pictures are submitted to us some time before the exhibitions 
open, to forward them to the exhibitions for which they are 
intended without any cost to the senders.  Half-plate prints 
are not too small, as many of our pictures are reproduced 
from prints even smaller. It is not necessary that the print 
should be mounted, though this is preferred. Prints 
submitted for the Annual are always returned to their 
authors unless some intimation to the contrary is given. 


EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


All matter appearing in The Photogram appears also in 
The Process Photogram and The American Photogram. 
Articles and other communications intended for the whole 
series of magazines should be addressed to the chief office, 
6 Farringdon-avenue, London, E.C., England. 

Communications for the American section of The American 
Photogram should be addressed to the Editor, 41 and 43 
Marion-street, Brooklyn, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Answers to correspondents are sent by post only. 
Enquirics failing to enclose stamped envelope for reply are 
ignored. 

The ‘‘ Process Photogram *' records all the progress 
of, and gives all the news of interest to, the photo- 
mechanical craft, in addition to the whole of the matter and 
illustrations appearing in The Photogram. As the principal 
advances in photography are, at present, on photo- 
mechanical lines, The Process Photogram is a necessity to 
the photographer who wishes to be thoroughly informed. 

Price 6d.; post free, 8d. To order only, from Dealers 
and Newsagents. 
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L Т Т ТТК К ТҮ КҮКҮГҮ, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLNESSES. 
By С. E. Brown, F.I.C., F.C.S. 


HE practice of photography, on the whole, is not by any means 

| unhealthy. It does not endanger life or limb; it often leads its 

votaries into the freshest air and the loveliest scenery, though it 

afterwards exacts penance by confining them to the dark-room. Yet 

there are some 111 etfects which result from practical photographic work, and 

it may be well to point out what these are and how they may be best 
prevented. 

The dark-room is often responsible for impaired health. Ventilation is 
too often conspicuous by its absence, so that it is not at all a matter for 
surprise that, after a couple of hours spent in the close quarters, which most 
photographers appear to think indispensable for a proper dark-room, the 
worker should complain of headache or ennui. There must be an entrance 
for fresh air near the floor of the room and a means of escape for the warm 
vitiated air above, both being light-tight. This can easily be arranged. 
Ventilators can be bought ready for fixing, and the local carpenter can be 
called in to make the necessary apertures and shields. 

Where much time has to be spent in development, especially when 
pyro-ammonia is used, the photographer is liable to contract nasal catarrh. 
The writer speaks feelingly on this point for he attributes, on high medical 
authority, his own share of this complaint to incessant work in dark-room 
and chemical laboratory. Prevention is better than cure. If you are obliged 
to spend a good many hours in your dark-room, be all the more particular to 
get as much fresh air as possible when out of it. Two hours every day 
ought to be spent in walking or cycling. If your business hours do not 
permit of this during the day, get it before breakfast or at night. Keep the 
mouth shut and breathe steadily through the nose when out of doors. Sleep 
with the window open six inches from the top and the blind up. In cases 
where the nose is choked up and breathing through it 1s difficult, syringe the 
nostrils every morning and evening with a weak solution of salt.* Endeavor 
to breathe through the nose when sleeping. To compel oneself to do this 


* A still better formula is :—— Equal parts of salt, soda, and borax. Powder well and mix. 
For use, take a half teaspoonful and dissolve in a cupful of warm water. If no syringe is 
handy, and in those cases where syringing causes annoyance, the solution may be 
administered by placing a few drops in a tea-spoon, throwing back the head and pouring the 
mixture into the nostrils. Its effect upon the mucous surface is surprising, and the 
application is perfectly safe.— Eps. 


cut a small piece of celluloid (out of a spoiled cut film, with all the emulsion 
cleaned ott) to such a size that it will fit in the mouth between the lips and 
the gums. Placed in this position when retiring, breathing except through 
the nose will not be possible. If you are afraid of the celluloid slipping out 
ot place and being swallowed, thread a piece of silk cord through a couple ot 
fine holes and fasten round the neck. 

With some workers ruby light causes headache. For ordinary plates and 
bromide papers, it is not necessary to use ruby. Orange—and in many 
cases, canary— fabric 15 quite sufficient. Shade the eyes from direct light. 
Orthochromatic plates, ot course, do require ruby light. The mere fact of the 
feeble illumination of the dark-room is trying to the eyes. To avoid straining 
the sight, a few simple precautions should be taken. Always screen your 
source of light so that you do not receive any direct rays on the eyes except 
when, as may be necessary, you examine the density of a negative by 
transmitted light. Do not commence work as soon as you enter the 
dark-room. Allow a few minutes for the pupils to dilate. Do not come 
straight out of the feeble ruby or yellow light into broad light of day. As 
soon as developing is done, cover the fixing bath with a card, turn up the gas 
and spend a few minutes in cleaning your dish and measure for subsequent 
use before coming outside. 

The principal complaints, however, made by photographers are of skin 
affections caused by the constant use of various baths. Metol has affected 
many workers in this way, producing a kind of sub-cutaneous eruption of the 
linvers, the skin afterwards peeling off and the fingers not assuming their 
normal appearance for a week or two. H ydroquinone, also, has been found 
by some to produce a kind of eczema. Formalin, when used in dilute 
solution, causes the fingers to become numb, shiny and greasy-looking, with 
a feeling as though the victim were wearing a rubber finger-stall. After a 
few days cracks may appear round the finger-nails, accompanied by general 
soreness. Pyro-ammonia and even the humble hypo have been blamed for 
the cause of disagreeable skin complaints. In these cases it is not always 
easy to locate the exact cause of the affection, although the results are, as the 
testimony of many sufferers shows, definite enough. People of tender skin 
should take preventive measures such as rubbing over the hands with vaseline 
or wearing rubber finger-stalls. Marion's supply a finger-stall which causes 
very little inconvenience in use, being so thin that when tightly stretched on 
the finger, one’s delicacy of touch is scarcely affected. It can be rolled off 
and on very easily, and will be appreciated by those of sensitive flesh. А 
lotion which has proved valuable in relieving irritation caused by developing 
solutions is— 


Carbolic acid - - - - - - - ї drachm. 
Wright's coal tar solution - - - - - 5 ounce. 
Glycerine - - - - - - - - 3 drachms. 
Waterto .- - - - - - - - 12 ounces. 


Whilst washing the hands with castile or coal tar soap before using a 
developer which has proved harmful will assist in preventing the return of 
the affection. 

An Italian writer recommends an ointment made as follows for the rapid 
cure of any skin complaint resulting from the use of hydroquinone :— 


Ichthvol - - - - - - - - - 5 parts. 
Lanoline - - - - г А z а 4 IO y 
White vaseline - - - : - - - LS x 
Boric acid - : - à " d : А 20 
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The most serious results following from the use of the ordinary 
photographic solutions are those caused by  bichromate of potash. 
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Considering the present and growing popularity of the carbon process and the 
number of workers who sensitise their own tissue, reference to this subject is 
of timely importance. The effects of bichromates when taken in through the 
skin have long been known. The workmen in photo-lithographic factories in 
Germany sutter from the disease (Chrom-Krankheit) in its worst form. 
Some of its symptoms are eczema in the hands and in the flexures of the 
joints, hard and painful boils, catarrh of the nose. These arise from the use 
of strony cold solutions of bichromate, such as are used for sensitising 
photo-litho papers, pigment tissues and in the lichtdruck and fish-glue 
processes. ‘The malady, which is caused by the use of a hot weak solution 
of bichromate, such as results when developing carbon prints, is of a milder 
and quite local order. It makes itself felt first as an irritation of the skin. 
This may develop until tiny watery pustules appear, the skin afterwards 
becoming dry and peeling off in small scales. In worse cases pustules 
containing matter are formed, the skin becomes very hard and peels off in 
hard scales, accompanied by tormenting itching. Prevention is the best 
treatment. Work with india-rubber gloves and avoid contact with the 
solution as much as possible. Where the hands are atfected—and some 
people are very much more liable than others—rub them with nitrate of 
mercury ointment, or “unguentum hydrargü nitratis" as tne British 
Pharmacopceia prefers to call it. This ointment consists of— 


Nitrate mercury (Бу кош - - - - 4 ounces. 
Nitric acid - - - - - 12 tluid ounces. 
Prepared lard - - - - - - - 15 ounces. 
Olive oil - - - - - - - 32 fluid ounces. 


To prepare it, dissolve the mercury in the acid by the aid of gentle heat, 
melt the lard in the olive oil by placing both in a vessel, standing in hot 
water. Bring the water to the boil and add the mercury solution (previously 
also heated to the temperature of boiling water), mix the two thoroughly and 
if the mixture does not at once froth’ up, increase the heat until it does. 
Then stir until it 1s cold. 

To allay irritation a useful lotion 1s :— 


Glycerine - - - - - - - - 4 drachms. 
Carbolic acid - - - - - - - - I a 
Alcohol - - - - - - - - - 5 ounces. 


The photographer who finds in the carbon process his favorite medium 
for the expression of artistic feeling should not allow the fear of bichromate 
disease to prevent his employing the process. III effects do not follow 
occasional handling of bichromate, but to be on the safe side it 1s well to bear 
in mind a few simple precautions. Е. W. Foxlee, a veteran carbon worker, 
draws attention to the following :—After sensitising tissue, always wash the 
hands, before exposing them to a strong light, in water to which a little 
liquor ammonia has been added, and afterwards in warm water. ‘The 
ammonia will take the stain out of the skin and nails. Smarting will be 
felt if there is any broken skin on the hand; if such is the case, suck the 
affected part for a few minutes, and if further pain is felt, apply a poultice at 
bedtime. After development wash the hands and arms with warm water 
using carbolic soap and a hard nail-brush. 
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The Manx Board of Advertising gives a slight hit at the amateur photozrapher in its 
widely distributed circular when it says ** While that pest of modern societv in the guise of 
the amateur photographer is busy with snap shots of the pretty scenes on deck. instead of 
industriously applying himself to the rugged beauty of the coast line." Curiously enough the 
official guide is illustrated from photograms of glen and mountain scenery, so that, evidently, 


the Manx advertisers know the value of photography, though they cannot iuily appreciate the 
amateur. 
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SUN-DRAWN SILHOUETTES. 


By Percy BARRON. 


F COURSE, you have occasionally seen specimens of 
the old silhouette portraits that were so common 


in the days of our grandfathers. Now-a-days, these 

ancient black-paper likenesses are looked upon as 
curiosities. Like beaver hats and stage coaches, they long 
ago became obsolete. It is said that photography swept 
them away, at about the same time as it made the ** Miss 
La Creevy" style of miniature painting anything but a 
lucrative profession. But a thing is not necessarily al- 
together bad because it has been supplanted. Silhouettes 
had their good points. There was a deal of character in 
them. They were striking, and, to most people, attractive. 
Perhaps this was principally due to their severe simplicity. 
There were no elaborate conservatory or ‘‘marble hall" 
backgrounds introduced, no octopus-like palms to detract 
from the figure. 

Now, has it ever occurred to you that silhouettes may be easily produced 
by photography? And, if so, have you ever thought whether it might not 
be worth while to try to re-introduce such portraits to the public? The 
style would possess the charm of novelty with the new generation. We 
are always hearing that something new is wanted to give a fillip to business ; 
might not something old—old and forgotten—be just as good? Then, 
surely, there must be a field for work of this kind for purely decorative 
purposes. Think of the designs for posters that photographers could give 
birth to. What could be more attractive upon the hoardings than a 
well-posed figure in silhouette ? 

Again, effective designs could be produced for the covers of magazines. 
Catchy advertisements and show-cards could be called into being, and, in 
fact, this antiquated style of portraiture could be put to an almost infinite 
number of purposes. There is no difficulty whatever in the work; no new 
accessories will be required; no special apparatus will be wanted—nothing 
beyond what is already in the possession of every photographer. 

The first necessity is a large window, with a northern outlook for 
preference. At the top of this window a light rod of wood or metal must be 
fixed. The rod should not be placed close to the window frame, but should 
stand about one foot away from it, it being, of 
course, supported by large brackets. The business 
of this rod is to support a large white sheet, and 
the reason for fixing itat a little distance from the 
window-frame is to prevent any sharp shadows being 
thrown upon the sheet hanging from it by the cross- 
bars of the window. To make the sheet hang 
without creases, it should be slightly dampened ; 
and, for the same reason, it 1s advisable to attach a 
wooden rod to the lower edge. It will easily 
be seen that to obtain a smooth and evenly 
illuminated background is of the greatest 
importance. Carelessness at this stage can 
only result in absolute failure later on. A 
large, firm table must now be placed close 
to the sheet. It should be of about the 
same height as the window sill, but must 
not be a fraction lower. Upon this table 
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the subject, who should for preference be dressed in some dark material, 


is to stand. A few simple accessories may be introduced, such as 
light cane chairs or bamboo furniture. Every- thing should, how- 
ever, be of the simplest description. Standing against the brightly 
illuminated background, the figure will appear quite black, and, 


therefore, no judgment is required to tell what 
the effect will be in the photogram. 

The camera must now be placed in position 
at the other side of the room, opposite thc 
window. It must not be used at the usual 
height, but must be so placed that the lens is on 
an exact level with the table, that is to say, that 
the distance from the floor to the lens must be 
exactly the same as the distance from the floor 
to the top of the table. A reference to the illus. 
trations will probably show why this is 
necessary. The thick black line upon which 
the figures stand is, of course, the top of 
the table. If the lens had not been on a 
level with it, it would not have appeared in 
the photogram as a line. Why is it necessary that it should appear so? 
Simply because if it did not, the feet of the subject would not be shown at 
all, they would be lost to view amidst the black foreground. Place some 
small object on a book, and hold it on a level with your eye, and you will 
instantly understand this. 

As an absolutely black and white negative is required, a thickly-coated 
slow plate should be chosen for the work. A “process” plate might be 
found suitable, though its slowness would probably be a disadvantage. With 
an ordinary plate the exposure will be very short, as no detail is required 
anywhere. Between half-a-second and one second at f 16 will be found 
about right. In development, the aim should be to produce a negative in 
which the figure is represented by perfectly clear glass, and the background 
by an absolutely opaque deposit. A pyro-soda developer, with plenty of 
sulphite, will be found suitable. Hydroquinone may be used, but, with it, 
it is not so easy to produce a negative of the requisite quality. In either 
case, the plate should afterwards be intensified. Backed plates would 
probably be useful for the work, but they are by no means indispensable. 
When the negative is dry, any hand-work that may be necessary may be 
done upon it. In most cases, a few touches with a fine brush charged with 
an opaque pigment, will effect a considerable improvement. A strip of black 
or ruby paper should be stuck over the lower portion of the negative, so as 
to leave the base upon which the figure stands quite clear and sharp. 

Most workers will consider platinotype the most suitable printing process 
for this style of portraiture. If, however, Р. О. P. paper is employed, the 
printing should be allowed to continue until the image has become slightly 
bronzed. The prints should be toned in a rather strong ‘‘ sulphocyanide”’ 
bath until quite black, and they should certainly be 


finished with a matt surface. They do not look well 
mounted—at least, not on any mount with which the 
writer is acquainted. This being so, they should be 
printed upon a fairly large sheet of paper, so as to 


leave plenty of margin, and should then be mounted 
upon pieces of pure white cardboard, cut to the same 
size as the prints. 
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Freehand Cutting, by an old Silhouettist. The other examples are ‘‘sun-drawn " 
by Percy Barron. 


APPLIED 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


“ The *craze' for photography, as an end in itself, must necessarily die, 


but photography as a means to an end—whether that end be pure picture- 
making, scientfic research, journalism, or any of the daily increasing 
applicaiions of the craft—must progress until it attains proportions of 


which we now hardly dare to dream."— Гле Photogram, December, 1895. 


Application No. 14.— TO ADVERTISING. 


T IS a little strange to find the use of photography for 
advertising purposes claimed as a new and very recent 
development of our craít; for, though a few photo- 
pica graphers have recently developed what promises to be oe rti ine 
a very large and constantly growing field, the germ of the =xXPeRtEence. 
idea has long been with us. The modern development is American, and 
some of those who have taken up the work on that side the water seem full 
of new ideas for the use of the world. They have energy, enterprise, and 
originality, and the examples of their work, to be given in this and some 
succeeding issues, should prove as valuably suggestive to other photographers 
as to the advertisers who may be able to make use of the ideas. 

It would be impossible to even glance over the whole history of photo- 
graphic originals for advertisement, but there are one or two examples which 
may be called classic. One of the earliest and best instances was a series of 
large posters, prepared by Bemrose & Co., of Derby, for Neave's Food for 
Children, from charming child-studies by W. W. Winter, of Derby. The 
posters were lithographed in very good style indeed, and on a good quality of 
paper, so that thev preserved much of the beauty of the originals, and were 
decided ornaments to the hoardings at a time when such ornaments were few 
and far between. Of course, everyone knows the thriving two-year-olds 

(babies, not colts) which 
are so extensively used, 
in half-tone reproduc- 
tion, in baby-food ad- 
vertisements, and 
which were, for a long 
time, almost the only 
specially prepared 
photographic originals 
to be seen in our ad- 
vertisement pages. 
Most of the readers of 
this journal, also, must 
know that Pear's Soap, 
which has led the way in 
so many advertisement 
matters, had long ago 
paid more than one 


cheque for twenty 
A PAINT ADVERTISEMENT (DEVOE & RAYNOI Ds CO.) guineas for single 
By The Tonnesen Sisters. 
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“ North and South unite in praising Devoe х Raynolds’ "I buy my Butter (сот Moore Bros." 
Paint." 


Cake Flour—Ingleheart Bros., Evansville, Indiana. A new Mirror Device—Balch & Lucas Novelty Co., 
Chicago. 


PHOTOGRAPIIY APPLIED TO ADVERTISING. 
Four Designs by the Tonnesen Sisters. 
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copyright pictures by fortunate photographers. And even this is not the top 
price, for quite recently a tobacco firm paid forty guineas fora single negative, 
and one,.curiously enough, which the photographer had previously offered, 
amongst a number of others, at a much smaller price. 

The exhibition and competition arranged a couple of years ago, by 
Faulkner & Co., had a special department for photograms suitable for 
advertising purposes; George Hana (now the Hana Studios, Ltd.) has 
produced many most striking special designs for similar purposes; Elliott and 
Son, of Barnet, have long made a specialty of photographic show-cards, in 
carbon, on porcelain ; Waterlows have prepared many striking photographical 
advertisements for various glove and corset manufacturers; Uam Var whisky 
has a striking sunset seascape, in blue carbon, with its name-trade-mark as a 
| sort of halo in the 
clouds; and these are 
but a few instances 
that crowd at once 
into the memory from 
amongst a host of 
similar cases. But 
the modern American 
work, and especially 
that of Beatrice 
Tonnesen, is totally 
distinct from all that 
has gone before it, and 
it inaugurates a new 
era in advertisement 
illustration.* Beatrice 
Tonnesen, to give the 
firm its proper name, 
though it is sometimes 
spoken of as “The 
Tonnessen Sisters," 
was founded not very 
long ago, and made an 
almost instantaneous 
success, because it 
supplied to a wealthy 
class of business men 
something which they 
really needed, although 
they had not recog- 

DESIGN BY Р. W. GUERIN, ST. LOUIS. nised the need. 
By courtesy of Packer's Tar Soap. The firm consists 
| of Beatrice Tonnesen, 
who Is responsible for the evolution of ideas and production of pictures, and 
her sister, Clara Tonnesen Kirkpatrick, who manages the business, book- 
keeping, correspondence, etc. Their business has been to develop and render 
popular ** The Tonnesen Model," and there are now but few wide-awake 
magazine advertisers in The States who have not carefully considered some of 
the novel ideas of these enterprising ladies, with a view to the use of one or 
more in their own business announcements. One of the great factors in the 
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* An example, one of the first to appear in the British magazines. was the “ Vacation 
Pictures " block of the Carter's Ink Co., advertising the Gilson Adjustable Album. This has 
been seen occasionally in our own pages.—Eps. 
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" They've seen us before." 
Non-shrinking Underclothing. 
By the Tonnesen Sisters. 


success of the business has been 
Miss Tonnesen's ability in dis- 
covering suitable models, both fo: 
face and figure, amongst the people 
— especially the work-girls — of 
Chicago, and inducing them to sit 
for their pictures. Of course, if she 
had been in Paris or London, she 
would have naturally turned to the 
professional model, thereby avoiding 
some amount of trouble in posing 
and arrangement, but, probably, also 
losing much of the variety and spon- 
taneity which give special charm to 
her work. Нег experience has been 
that these non-professional models 
“are particularly pleased to see 
themselves in print, and enthusi- 
astically enter into the spirit of the 
work." It would be difficult to give 
an idea of all the different classes 
of business in which the Tonnesen 
models and similar photographic 
originals are used. Makers of shoes, 
hosiery, corsets, and underclothing ; 


.advertisers of flours and meal foods, 
|... biscuit bakers, purveyors of condi- 
'' ments-and tinned meats, magazines 
“and newspapers, half-tone block- 


makers, sporting goods and ammu- 


nition firms, perfumers, butter-makers, paint-grinders, jewellers, and the 


makers of every class of specialty 
for the hair, teeth, and complexion 
are amongst the regular users. 
Perhaps the most extensive custo- 
mers of all, just at present, are the 
cycle manufacturers. 

Although the Tonnesen sisters 
have come strongly to the front, 
and have opened a great new field 
by their enterprise and originality, 
there are other photographers— 
particularly in The States—who 
have been very successful on 
similar lines, and who are all 
helping to develop a profitable 
application of photography. 
Amongst these is F. W. Guerin, 
of St. Louis, the president-elect of 
the American Convention, and a 
great specialist in flash-light work 
and in ‘ freak photography," who 
finds time, in spite of the many 
calls of an extensive and varied 
portrait business, to evolve striking 
lines for advertisers. One of his 
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" There's always something good in a tub of 
Devoe & Raynolds' Paint. 


By the Tonnesen Sisters. 
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recent successes is given herewith, by the courtesy of Packer's Tar Soap, 
for whom it was prepared, and it well illustrates a style quite different from 
that of Miss Tonnesen, broader in its humor, but very effective. 

This particular branch of photography has several advantages for those 
who may be interested in making occasional additions to their businesses 
and incomes. It can be practised anywhere, and by any photographer, and 
although somewhat speculative, the risk is very small, and the return, from 
even an occasional success, 1s quite disproportionately large. 
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A COMPARISON OF SOME 
FAVORITE PRINTING METHODS. 


By A. Е. CoLBoRNE, 
Professional Photographer. 


HE special printing of figure studies in genre, of seascape and pastoral, 
the latter in peace and storm, and with morn, noon, and night effects, 
artistically and happily accentuated by a careful choice of printing 
methods, have had their due meed of encouragement and attention in 

the photographic press of late, while little has been said that is really helpful 
or useful to the professional portrait printer, who is not in search of extreme 
and out-of-the-way methods for presenting his subject, but seeking for the 
most etlective all-round printing process that will print well, tone well, give 
the most permanent and pleasing results, to the satisfaction of the largest 
number of his patrons. It is a well-known fact that glossy prints hold the 
held, notwithstanding what has been said in derision of the popular taste, 
and matt-surface prints do not yet receive the general recognition or favor 
they deserve. Highly glazed and matt portraits are shown side by side in 
thousands of photographers! windows, vet the full tide of popular favor is 
decidedly with the former, the brightest being considered the best. 

It would be very gratifving to one's photographic feelings if ** an artist of 
no mean order and ability " could dispense with show albums and counter 
screens, specimens of distasteful processes and positions, and take everybody 
as he chose, and turn them out as he pleased, but I am afraid the majority 
of photographers would find it ruinous to make business a secondary 
consideration in the attempt to educate the public. Moreover, all things 
considered, ** glossy " prints give the best all-round results, as a wide-awake 
profession can testify. 

It is then of the ** glossy" print, so-called, that I shall write. My aim is 
to be read bv the professional printer in the printing room, and to discuss his 
own and other favored processes in chatty and fraternal form. — Notwith- 
standing the increasing apostacy to gelatine and other rivals, albumen is still 
held in esteem by many of the best professionals. ** Nothing can rival in 
richness and beauty an albumen print” is still the answer when enquiries 
are made and printing-out paper claims discussed with the faithful few, but 
the question frequently put is—are such results as permanent as upon 
P.O.P.? Yes and no, for it depends upon which, P.O.P. is alluded to in the 
query, gelatine or collodio-chloride. We shall proceed to discuss the 
respective merits of these presently ; in the present connection, however, it is 
onlv fair to sav that albumen prints in. good, almost unfaded, condition, are 
still shown, taken in the early davs of the process. As in many other 
printing methods, the stability of albumen prints doubtless depends upon 
care in the final operations of toning, fixing, and washing. In toning the 
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fact should never be lost sight of that deep tones, by taking up much gold, 
tend to a permanent image. The fixing should be complete and thorough, 
as this is of as much importance as the washing. Prints should therefore be 
printed deep enough for full fixation, so that richness be not sacrificed in the 
effort to ensure a greater permanence. 

To return. If unrivalled beauty of results and permanence can be 
satisfactorily demonstrated by the albumen worker to the P.O.P.-ist, the 
latter clinches the argument by saying, ** but my process is as permanent, 
perhaps more so, in the general run, and is far less trouble to work." Let 
us see whether, if there be extra work, there are any advantages gained 
by albumen over its rival gelatine. Additional labor is not in itself a very 
great drawback if results are more satisfactory for the extra expenditure ot 
time and thought. 

If ready-sensitised albumen paper is used, which can be obtained in cut 
sizes ready for negatives, the only real time-saving advantage is in the more 
expeditious printing of P.O.P., but the most rapid printing does not 
necessarily ensure the best results. The most perfect prints on P.O.P. from 


AN ART STUDY: FOR PUBLICATION. 
By the Tonnesen Sisters. 


negatives of average density are to be obtained by slow printing in the shade, 
and often under tissue-covered frames. Here time again is not so much the 
object as quality of results. Ready-sensitised albumen paper can also be 
obtained to give a very high gloss, similar to the Aristo products, but I 
do not think compares at all favorably with P.O.P. for depth and brilliancy 
of image. In fact, a very highly albumenised paper is fatal to rich, vigorous, 
and beautiful printing. The ready-prepared paper, too. is not to be com- 
pared with the home-sensitised product. Home-sensitised paper alone can 
give results of true beauty, that compel P.O.P. to limit its pretensions when 
exhibited side-by-side, and, carried carefully through, the final operations 
may be made as nearly as possible permanent, and something of a “ joy for 
ever” 

The operation of sensitising is an extra labor, but it is simple in the 
extreme, may be done at night by even a 'prentice hand, and the paper be 
ready for use in the morning. Print cutting is an additional task the P.O.P. 
worker is saved if he uses cut sizes. Still with all the plus of work, incom- 
parable results may be obtained by the old method which the mere tyro and 
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immature amateur cannot accomplish off hand. For the thought and time a 
result is achieved that stamps the work as uncommon and professional- 
looking in quality. While thousands of amateurs are working P.O.P. and 
getting work of one character and tone, the professional may, with albumen, 
keep his work free from odious comparisons, distinctive and unique. 

Fresh albumen paper, free from smell, is capable of finest uses. The 
whites of prints are purer, and will not degrade so rapidly as those obtained 
upon a paper prepared with rotten baths. Float upon a bath composed of 
distilled water and nitrate of silver in sufficient quantity for the sensitometer 
to register at 50. This is a good average all-round strength, and suited to 
negatives of medium density. When the bath discolors shake up a little 
kaolin, about half a teaspoonful, in it, and set filtering. Give two and a-half 
to three minutes for floating, take off and hang on a line by one corner with 
a spring clip and over a vessel to catch drops. By the time another one or 
two pieces has been sensitised, the first has dropped all superfluous bath, and 
is ready to unclip and lay between two sheets of white blotting paper for 
rubbing dry. Rub the top sheet evenly with the hand and again hang until 
fairly crisp and dry, not too dry, or double albumenised paper will crack in 
cutting to size for printing, and will not print so well as with a suspicion of 
damp left. Rubbing between blotting paper immediately the dripping is 
slow or has ceased prevents tears and streaks. I also think allowing silver 
to dry in and on to the paper over sensitises it, and the prints are of a more 
muddy character. Finally before cutting up your sheets, or half sheets or 
quarter sheets, however, you have sensitised the paper to suit your vessels or 
convenience, rub them over with a silk handkerchief to remove fluff from 
blotting. The paper is then ready for use and will be found perfect in 
printing. | 

The above operation is lengthy in description, but in reality is simplicity 
itself, and takes no great time if only a few sheets are needed. Some 
advantages of fresh egg albumenised paper I have found to be as follows :— 
Good keeping quality without treatment after sensitising. It will keep free 
from discoloration quite a week, winter or summer. Less liability to blister 
in fixing, and pure and perfect whites. 

Always guard against blistering by using methylated spirit and a few 
drops of ammonia in the fixing bath. Say for two quarts of hypo, half a pint 
of spirit. This latter has no effect whatever upon the prints other than 
making them temporarily transparent so that air cannot form between 
albumen and paper. Of course they dry as if they had not been so treated. 
Instead of giving quantity as above it would be perhaps safer to say put in 
enough to make the prints go transparent during fixing. I have never lost a 
print since this method was adopted. The few drops of ammonia serves to 
remove any slight discoloration from the whites. Do not wash all night. 
Change waters frequently. 

I would like to suggest that a tungstate of soda bath be tried for toning. 
It is generally credited with producing black tones, but if the bath is made 
and kept for a week or more it gets ripe and gives warm chocolate or purple 
tones of great depth and beauty. I have found no other bath work so well. 
Make up three or four, or more, Winchesters, so that when one is used there 
are always others getting into condition. Also strengthen a little of used 
bath and keep by you for adding to unused fresh bath about a quarter of the old 
to three quarters of the new. If albumen prints are treated as I have described, 
beautiful results should follow. If enamelled they are far away and ahead of 
anything P.O.P. that can be produced for general excellence. There are 
beautiful soft whites and half-tones, and rich deep shadows, while the 
enamelling—not an expensive item—gives the gloss demanded by admirers 
of aristo productions, and adds at the same time to their prominence. 
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My claims for albumen are generally admitted by P.O.P. workers, 
although perhaps for very sufficient reasons they continue the use of the 
latter. Albumen has its faults and failings as well as other printing 
processes, in fact it is owing to its troublesome manipulation and occasional 
waywardness under the most careful treatment, that it has alienated some 
of its greatest admirers. Photographic printing is simplified by the use of 
gelatine, and some very excellent work is possible by this process. It 15 
especially adapted to thin negatives, and gives good averages upon the same 
paper all round. This albumen does not accomplish so fully. Take two 
negatives, one dense and one thin, and print by albumen and P.O.P. from 
each, the best results are by the latter undoubtedly. The tones producable 
are delicate and full of gradation. There is no such liability to blistering as 
has disheartened many an albumen painter and driven him with a “worn 
and worried look " to gelatine ; but here he may find new troubles, probably 
the first one with the burnisher. The bar will not do, get a roller machine. 
This is a new experience, it gets hot so rapidly that it surprises him when 
the first print comes through. Either the print is wrapped around the roller, 
or the film is still upon the mount, but with the beautiful purple tone 
magically changed to a vile and sickly plum. This operation requires great 
care, and only practice and the closest attention will enable the operator to 
use the hot roll machine successfully. Like albumen, sometimes gelatine 
will tone most beautifully and another time, under apparently the same 
conditions, it will work abominably. Stale paper may be the reason in most 
cases, and so easily accounted for and obviated by ordering small quantities, 
new and often. I have found this a good plan, and uniformly good prints a 
full reward for the extra trouble incurred. Paper that has been lying about 
some time may sometimes work well, but there is risk. 

One other trouble with gelatine is its changeableness and frequent lack of 
stability. I believe that almost permanent, or quite permanent, prints are 
possible by this process, but in many cases prints by it are deplorably 
fugitive. The reason is hard to tell and, as expert workers differ, I shall not 
be required to give an opinion. Тһе fact remains, however, and this causes 
the printer to look once more to the emulsion room for a way out of his 
difficulties. 

Here the claims for collodio-chloride, as being the printing process of the 
future, are being more confidently voiced day by day. Those who may have 
tested the first samples upon the market were disillusioned at the outset as 
to pure collodion papers being workable in the crude state. Curling and 
cracking of the film were the chief difficulties, and no special systems of 
washing could begin to overcome them. It must be remembered by those 
firms who still have suck papers on the market, that professional 
photographers have to tone large batches of work and not twos and threes. 
Many prints must go into the bath at the same time, and papers that curl 
defy manipulation and popularity. 

There are, however, papers on the market which are practically non- 
curling, and which, if carefully handled, will not crack. The same beautiful 
tones obtainable with gelatine are possible with similar baths and manipula- 
tion. The one great advantage over the last-named process is permanence 
of results, and the very general use of collodio-chloride will presently mark 
an era in the history of photographic printing. 

The following hints may be of service to the printer. If there is a pretty 
cloud-negative to hand, try its effect lightly printed in, above the head, upon 
a vignetted print, where such picture has been taken outdoor style. It will 
repay in effect for the little extra trouble if skilfully used. Of course, cover 
up the print, which has been laid in a frame and under a sheet of plain glass, 
with a dark handkerchief or something similar. If manipulated in a strong 
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light, the cloud effect will be sufficiently printed in the course of a minute or 
so. For those who like to subdue the vignetted portions of their prints by 
what is called tinting, it is advisable to do them one by one rather than 
several at a time by the aid of the same handkerchief. This mode of 
procedure will be found safer and more satisfactory in result than the 
darkening of the margins under glass by the aid of cardboard masks, etc. 
Stretch the deep-colored silk handkerchief over the forefinger loosely, and 
carry the rest away under the palm of the hand. Arrange carefully over a 
print held in the left (as flat as possible) before taking into the light, and then 
keep slightly moving over the shaded part, being careful not to uncover face 
and figure. Three-quarter lengths, etc., may sometimes be done with one 
exposure to light, but busts will have to be done half at atime. This is 
quite simple, and with care should leave no light or dark patches, as when 
exposed under glass with faulty-shaped card discs. It 1s advisable to work 
the tinting in the shade, and perhaps the most convenient and proper time is 
just before the day's printing is concluded for lack of light. 

Vignettes seem to trouble some printers a good deal. They are always 
enquiring for the best means. I have found tissue paper and dead black a 
good method. Pass the starch brush round the printing frame, and then 
cover with tissue to size. Always have the latter hanging ready cut in 
quantity so as to be to hand. Now place negative to be vignetted in frame, 
and hold up to light with left hand. With right hand and camel-hair brush 
apply the dead black, or other quick-drying opaque, to shape of vignette 
required. Merely make the outline round the figure first, and then tempo- 
rarily remove the negative, while you fill in to margin of frame. Ву this 
means every negative has a suitably-shaped vignette, and the edges print 
into beautiful gradiation, and soften without much trouble of turning about. 
If some parts print too heavily in a picture, cover a piece of tissue-paper 
above that part. Keep your frames, when in piles, evenly one above the 
other, and vignettes will not get damaged. If such misadventure occur, use 
the starch brush on a small piece of paper, apply, and render opaque as 
before. If from any cause the vignette of а lady's bust travels too far down, 
so as to show waist, save your print by printing in a scroll or broader 
negative, and the defect will be lost sight of in the dark margin of the design. 
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Stalking with the Camera. — Тһе use of the camera by American sportsmen has 
increased so much that one of the sporting outfitters (Folmer & Schwing Co., 271 Canal- 
street, New York) has put on the market a camera clamp with ball and socket head. This 
is intended to be clamped to the branch of a tree near the nest or other object that is to be 
photographed, the photographer then retiring to some distance and making his exposure by 
means of a long rubber tube when the birds have returned to position. 


In Natural Colors. —Auguste and Louis Lumière have suggested an important addition 
to the method of Charles Cros and Ducos du Hauron, in which photograms in natural colors 
were secured by super-imposing three monochrome gelatine films. There are many practical 
difficulties in the way of this process, but MM. Lumière have overcome them by mixing a 
little bromide of silver emulsion wita the bichromated glue. Under these conditions they 
find that the half-tones of the subject are rendered perfectly. 

Their method of procedure is as follows :— Three negatives are taken of the same subject, 
one through an orange, a second through a green, and a third through a violet light filter. A 
10 per cent. solution glue is mixed with 5 per cent. of ammonium bichromate, and 5 to 10 per 
cent. of emulsified bromide of silver, a glass plate being coated with this in a thin film. This 
is printed under one of the negatives, developed in the usual way, dried and waterproofed 
with, say, collodion. A second film is coated over this, and printed under the second 
negative, and so on for the third monochrome negative. The first film must contain suitable 
green coloring matter (printed under the negative taken with the orange filter). the second 
film must contain red coloring matter (negative taken with the green filter), the third film 
must contain suitable yellow coloring matter (negative taken through violet filter). The 
super-imposition of the three monochrome films, which are secured in optical contact, gives 
the effect of a print in natural colors. -C.F.T. 
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FOR COLORING. 
LANDSCAPES 


By Harry D. Gower. 


OME time ago the subject of still life 
was treated as to the methods of 
coloring the objects printed in 
platinotype. Now with all the ex- 
cellent advantages that platinotype 
offers to the colorist and photo- 
grapher there is still an exceedingly 
wide field for work, coupled with 
the very excellent paper and the 
permanency of the image which 
makes it a wonderfully nice material 
to work with. While most papers 
have an inclination to repel any 
ordinary attempt to cover them with 
color, platinotype tends to absorb 
rather more than one wishes, and 
to guard against this a preliminary 
wash with size is the most con- 
venient form of preparation to use. 
Ordinary size may be used, a thin 
solution being kept in a bottle, 
when it is always readv for use, 
and its going mouldy is prevented 
by a few drops of spirits of wine. 

The secret of success with 
landscapes for coloring lies with 
ACROSS OLD CROYDON TOWN. the subject, and simple subjects 
should be attempted at first. If a 
picture contains a vast amount of detail, don't attempt it, for it is bound to 
lead into niggling work, and a dissatisfied feeling when finished. Much the 
best results will be obtained with such subjects, if vou want to color them, 
by using a little liberty in the printing, and by interposing tracing paper or 
some transparent material between the negative and the printing paper, to do 
away with too much minute detail, but bearing in mind that the resemblance, 
if we wish the view as a record, must not be lost. 

When photographing a picture for the strict purpose of coloring, copious 
notes must be made with reference to color, especially with regard to atmos- 
pheric condition at the time. This forms a most useful help to finish the 
picture properly. 

The three examples illustrating this subject are, to some extent, in the direc- 
tion of the style of work capable of receiving this treatment, and not requiring 
a tremendous amount of labor, and at the same time very effective when done. 

The church, overlooking the town, in a dull grey mist with the sun 
breaking through the clouds above (this is not a composite picture) not being 
particularly well lighted, requires some care in development to get out not 
too much detail to lose the sky, but just enough for the purpose. 

The trees upon the heath, taken just as the sun was disappearing so as 
to get a decided silhouette of the subject against the sky. This 1s because 
the subject is well known as a landmark for some distance round, though 
not very picturesque, and it is more suggestive in the gloom than in the 
ordinary mid-daylight rendering. 
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The narrow alley gives another 
example of probably hundreds of such 
subjects that are in existence. It is 
most essential that all local colors 
should be carefully noted. If possible, 
a rough print should be made and the 
scene revisited, unless you care about 
taking your color box and working 
upon a finished print upon the spot. 
There 15 nothing to be ashamed of in 
so doing, and it 15 a wise proceeding 
with many subjects, for it is sometimes 
impossible to get the colors properly 
rendered, unless you do something of 
this sort. In such cases mount your 
photogram upon a piece of board a 
little larger than the picture. When 
taken from the last washing water it 
should be damped off, and while still 
damp run a line of warm glue round 
the edge, and press in contact with the 
board. When dry it will be quite flat 
and tight to work upon. 

A word as to mounting the subjects 
may not be out of place, there is, of 
course, no reason why the print may 
not be colored upon its permanent 
mount, but there is more freedom in 
not having to be careful of the mount, 
and if the wooden support is used it is 
protected and afterwards trimmed off. 
It can then be easily mounted upon 
plain Bristol board and left in this 
form, or a more expensive method is to 
have cut-out mounts, and if the picture 
has enough color in it, flatted gold 
mounts are not out of place, but with 
large subjects framing close to the 
picture at once suggests itself. 
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Sketched-in Backgrounds.— 

In our issue of November, 1897, 
Edwin Debenham urged upon all 
photographers the attempting of hand- 
work in cases where one figure in a 
picture had, for any reason, become 
of importance, and where the back- 
ground or other surroundings were 
thoroughly unsatisfactory. One of our 
CLEA d readers, Charles Sweet, of Rothesay, 

sends us a small original print, and an enlargement which he made from it some years ago, 
as emphasising the point raised in Mr. Debenham’s article. Of course, every photographer 
knows that by sending such an original to one of the trade enlargers, he can have it finished 
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ORIGINAL AND ENLARGEMENT. Ву Charles Sweet. — Red iced. proportionally. 


off with any background that he may wish, but Mr. Sweet's suggestion, like Mr. Debenham's, 
is, that any photographer who has the small amount of art training, which every photographer 
should possess, can well do these things for himself. 

Photography under Difficulties. — Регһарѕ the most inconveniently situated of all 
British professional photographers is F. Thornton, of Leeds; a man whose ingenuity and 
whose success in overcoming his difficulties seems well worthy of being chronicled. A few 
of his prints were sent to us recently by a friend in 
Leeds, who mentioned some particulars of the studio, 
and also the still further extent to which Mr. Thornton 
is handicapped by being crippled. So very interesting 
did the work and the circumstances seem, that we felt 
fortunate when we were able to induce Mr. Thornton 
to give us a sketch of his studio, to allow us to re- 
produce one of the portraits made therein, and to 
furnish the following notes:—‘‘ The attic in which I 
am working is sixteen feet long, eight feet wide, eight 
feet from floor to highest part of ceiling, six feet lowest 
point of window to floor. It has two ordinary attic 
windows in the roof, one at each end, three feet long 
by eighteen inches wide, and nine feet apart, which 
only leaves me two feet at each side of window to pose 
my sitter. I have, sometimes, the greatest difficulty in 
getting the head-rest behind the sitter. I found there 
was too much top light, which gave terribly heavy 
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shadows. To remedy this, I got two pieces of common white cotton, and tacked them at 
the top and side of window trame, like the sketch. By letting the cotton hang down. I 
found the light much more even. In summer-time, up to half-past two, I have the sun in, 
the place looking S.E., and many a time I have great difficulty in getting any relief on the 
face. In winter time, in fact, from 
September, I have too much shadow 
for a reflector. I use a double one, 
swung between two supports like a 
mirror, the reflectors being Canary 
medium. When the sun is in, I cover 
this reflector with a large piece of 
dark ruby cloth, and bring it close 
up to the sitter to obtain relief. The 
place is papered with a bluish grey 
paper, and the ceiling whitewashed. 
I can scarcely give you an idea as 
to exposure, it is so variable; for 
instance, in June, on a bright day, 
about mid-day, I should give one 
second with a moderate stop, then 
again, at present time, December, at 
mid-day, brightest light, it would re- 
quire eighteen seconds with full aper- 
ture, three inch opening. The plates 
I use are Edward's Iso Snap-shot ; 
and developer, pyro and ammonia. 
The lens is a Ross No. 2 Cabinet." 
The description and the sketch 
show a room in which ninety-nine 
out of every hundred photographers 
would never think of working; and 
the example we reproduce shows how 
well Mr. Thornton has been able to 
make use of it. We hope, and we 
feel sure that all good photographers 
will join us in hoping that so patient a 
worker may soon have the advantage 
of more comfortable surroundings ; 


є | though even in the best of studios he 
would, probably, often look fondly back 
PORTRAIT. BY Р. THORNTON to the inconvenient attic room, where 


he overcame his first difficulties. 


Spirit Photography.—We have recently received for notice from an enthusiastic 
spiritualist, quite a large series of alleged psychic photograms. We much regret to hurt the 
gentleman’s feelings by saying that we consider that they have no evidential value whatever 
in the direction which he desires. He states that they are made by Mr. Boursnell, 
photographer, 58 Uxbridge-road, London, and further states in a circular which he encloses 
with the pictures that ‘‘ These photos are inimitable, through being the work of superhuman 
operators. There is no photographer in London or elsewhere who can photograph a sitter 
(to say nothing of the spirit-form) so that there shall be a much intenser light on his face than 
on his clothes." This statement makes us greatly doubt the writer's knowledge of 
photography, for we are quite of opinion that the pictures are easily imitable, and that they 
bear no evidence whatever that they are not produced by very simple means known to every 
practical photographer. If Mr. Boursnell is as anxious as his sitter to prove the genuineness 
of these psychic phenomena, we shall still be very pleased to arrange for a perfectly 
fair and patient investigation by open-minded but capable photographers, as per our 
offer made through Mr. W. T. Stead to an alleged psychic photographer, who was 
supposed to desire investigation of his results. The particulars will be found in our issue 
of January, 1896. 

Another series of pictures, which are extremely curious has reached us from one or two 
members of what may be called the ** French " school of psychography. They are alleged to 
be produced on similar lines to those by which the prints reproduced in our issue of last 
month were stated to have been made. In this case the statement of the conditions seems 
somewhat vague, so much so, that we scarcely feel tempted to give the time necessary to an 
effort at repeating the results. Still, we are promised more definite statements and particulars, 
which, if forthcoming, we shall have much pleasure in publishing for the information of our 
readers. The amount of alleged psychic photography which is in progress at present, seems 
to be very great, but so far as we can gather, it seems impossible to induce anyone to submit to 
what seems to us to be perfectly reasonable tes conditions. 
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Balloon Photography.—One ot 
the applications of photography which 
may be considerably used and tested 
during the next few months, is photo- 
graphy by balloon and kites. This is 
not by any means such a novel applica- 
tion as may sometimes be supposed, as 
the Historical Section of the Royal Photographic Society's Exhibition contained an original 
balloon camera made by Walter B. Woodbury very many years ago. The sketches annexed 
show the arrangement of one of the very latest balloon cameras, as illustrated in La Nature. 
It will be seen that the photograms are made upon a film which passes trom a magazine 
spool (C) to the receiving spool (B). ‘These spouls are actuated by machinery, which also 
works two shutters, enabling a view of the landscape immediately below the balloon to be 
made by means of the lens (О) 
which points downward, while 
the dial of a barometer (G), 
which also has a compass scale, 
is photographed by means of 
the lens (Е). The height of 
the balloon can be calculated 
whenever the photogram in- 
cludes two points with the 
distance measured on the nega- 
tive, gives a simple proportion 
sum whereby the focus of the 
lens may be compared to the 
distance between the object 
and camera. The special in- 
tention of this particular form 
of balloon camera is to enable 
the action of the barometer to 
be fully tested. 


The Preservation of Gum.— There are so many uses for mucilage of gum-arabic in 
connection with photo-lithographic, zincographic, and other photo-mechanical work, that the 
common trouble incident to the use of gum—the drying of the material about the mouth of 
the containing vessel—is often very acutely felt ; especially as lumps and clots are often far 
more objectionable to the process worker than to the user of gum in the business office, for 
whom inventors of improved gum bottles have labored so industriouslv but so vainly. For 
over a quarter of a century I have looked at the various “improved ” patterns of gum bottle 
as they have formed an almost unbroken procession in the stationers’ shops, a procession in 
which all seem to go down steadily to the region of abandoned hope; for I think I am right in 

saying, that not one of them overcomes the 
trouble of dried gum gathering about the 
brush and neck. Although for years I have 
pessimistically looked upon the gum bottle 
problem as being insoluble, much in the same 


С sense as the squaring of the circle, ог the 

duplication of the cube by geometrical con- 

AMNES struction has proved insoluble. I was about 

A two years ago affected by a wave of 
. meliorism and made the following arrange- 


\ / ment (fig. 1), for storing about а pint of 
mucilage. A, is an ordinary glass photographic 
dish; B, is a jar containing the mucilage : 
C, is a bell-jar covering the gum jar. The result proved satisfactory almost beyond hope, and 
although I had frequent occasion to take small quantities out, there was not the least tendency 
towards the accumulation of dried gum round the edge of the jar В; any portion stuck about 
on the edge, flowing back without any portion drying. A similar device on a smaller scale was 
equally satisfactory when a brush was left in. Good gum is almost an ideal mountant for 
photographic prints, but when the gum is dried about the mouth of the vessel and therefore 
liable to contamination by clots and lumps, it ceases to be ideal, and this by the fault of the 
gum bottle. Am I egotistical in supposing that my new gum bottle, as figured, may open up 
new facilities and conveniences for the use of gum as a photcgraphic mountant? At anvrate. 
if I were making it for the market, I should construct it something like Fig. II. ; a glass box 
with a recess in the bottom holding the inner movable gum pot proper. I have not patented this 
idea, and as far as I am concerned, anyone is at liberty to put this more improved gum pot on 
the market. In tidy hands it may be ideal, but it would be far from ideal in the hands of a 
person so careless as to allow any gum to reach the outer jar. Anyone putting this device 
on the market, should have the grace to call it the Photogram Gumpot. A. D. 
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Hand-drawn Silhouettes.—Though the silhouette cutter of the old days has almost 
disappeared, there is still one, and we believe only one, of the old-timers in the business. He 
took up the scissors and black paper before photography had spoiled the trade, dropped it, 
and took to photography, which he followed for nearly thirty years, until finding competition 
too keen to be comfortable he left the camera, went back to silhouetting, and made (for some 
years at any rate) the greatest success of his life. These old-school workers need nothing 
more than scissors, paper, and eye observation, for their cutting is purely freehand. Another 
method, and a useful alternative to the photographic plan proposed by Mr. Barron in the 
present issue, is very simple. Pin up on the wall a large sheet of paper; and from a single 
light, placed as far away as possible, cast upon it the shadow of the object to be silhouetted. 
Follow the outline of this with a pencil or crayon, and you will have a true silhouette which 
can be reduced to any smaller size by means of a pantograph, purchasable for a shilling, or by 
the still cheaper apparatus illustrated herewith. А piece of elastic (a a) is fastened by one 
end to a pin (5), and has attached to the other end a pointer (c), which may be simply a pin. 
A pencil (d) is also attached to the elastic in a position decided by the amount of reduction 
required. For instance, if the pencil is midway between b and c, the silhouette made with the 
pencil will be half the diameter of the original. In fact the reduced silhouette will bear the 


e 


| 
| 


same relation to the original as the distance from pin (b) to pencil (d) bears to the whole 
length of elastic. То keep the pencil upright a string (е) may be carried from its upper end to 
a gas pendant. Having thus arranged things, place the outline (on the large paper) upon a 
table, under the pointer, and fix a sheet of drawing paper under the pencil. Place the pointer 
on any point of the original outline, and while it is there press the pencil to mark the paper 
where its point touches. By doing this repeatedly all round the original, a reduced copy in 
dots will be obtained, and by joining up the dots it is easy to make an outline which can be 
used as the pattern for cutting any number of silhouettes. 


Printing on Wood.—A professional photographer, who does a great deal in making 
prints from negatives, on sensitised wood blocks for the use of wood engravers, was kind 
enough to demonstrate his mode of working :— 


Gelatine - - - - - 8 grammes. 
White soap - - - - - 8 T 
Water - - - - - . 500 К 


The gelatine is allowed to swell, dissolved by means of a hot water bath, and the soap 
gradually added with constant stirring. Finally the solution is filtered through muslin. With 
this mixture, to which zinc white is added, the wood block is well rubbed and allowed to dry ; 
the film should be as thin and even as possible. The wood block is then, by means of a 
broad brush, coated with the following solution :— 


Albumen  - - - - - 30 grammes. 
Ammonium chloride - - - 1:2 és 
Citric acid - - - - - `2 - 
Water - - - - - 24 C.C. 


The albumen is beaten up to a froth and allowed to settle; then the water, the ammonium 
chloride, and the citric acid are added in the order indicated. After the coating has dried, 
the film is sensitised by means of— 


Silver nitrate - - - - 3'2 grammes. 
Water - - - - - 31 c.c. 


Of which solution a little quantity is poured on and distributed with a glass rod. The surplus 
is poured off and the block allowed to dry. Printing is done as usual, but it is not necessary 
to overprint. After printing, the surface of the block is immersed for about three minutes in a 
weak solution of common salt in water, in which the print will be bleached to some extent. 
It is then rinsed under the tap, and fixed for from four to five minutes in a concentrated 
solution of hypo. Finally it is washed for about ten minutes, under the tap, and then 
dried.—The Process Review. 
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The Ilford Every-Day Book, is 
one of those happy inspirations which we 
occasionally meet with in journalism, and 
which cause us to wonder why the same 
thing had not been done long аро. It isa 
special issue of ‘‘ Photographic Scraps " 
for September 1898, and deals with the 
cause and cure of common faults in nega- 
tives. The principal ones are illustrated 
by half-tone blocks. Amongst the faults mentioned are pin-holes, air bubbles, uneven flow of 
developer, reproduction of printed matter, white band down centre of plate, mottled negatives, 
leathery film and fog. "There are also some particulars of print difficulties which are equally 
lucidly dealt with. 


The word Photogram is occasionally used by The Australian Photographic Fournal. 


“Тһе Boy's Own Paper’’ has commenced a series of articles on Photographic 
Portraiture, by R. A. R. Bennett, M.A. 


Some new studies in Cathode and Rontgen Radiations is the title of a valuable 
paper recently read before the Royal Institution by A. A. Campbell Swinton. 


“Тһе Dunlop News"' has been sent to us, but we do not see why it is specially 
interesting to photographers, excepting so far as it is illustrated by half tone blocks from 
photographic originals. Unfortunately they are very badly printed. 


The Dioptric and Opthalmometric Review is the title of the organ of the British 
Optical Association, and appears to be a thoroughly good society's journal. It is edited by 
Robert Sutcliffe, the honorary secretary of the Association, who may be addressed at Clifton- 
chambers, Blackpool. | 


Our Three-Color Supplement illustrates one of the very many new commercial 
applications which have lately been found for tri-chromatic printing, and it is interesting as an 
early specimen of the very good work produced by the new three-color department of Carl 
Hentschel & Co. 


Petits cliches et grandes epreuves, by J. Bernard & L. Touchebeuf, price 2 fr. 75. 
(Paris: Gauthier Villars et Fils). This little book is described as a photographic guide for the 
tourist cyclist, and it deals briefly, but perhaps sufficiently, with photography and enlarging, 
as especially suited to the requirements of the flying tourist. 


“Metric Equivalents of Imperial Welghts '' (London: Office of The Pharmaceutical 
Fournal), price, 1/6, is a reprint of a wonderfully comple'e series of tables recently 
published in The Pharmaceutical Journal. For those who frequently want such conversion, 
the table must prove valuable as a means of saving the trouble of calculation. 


The first issue of Dainippon Shashinkyokwal Yuto Ingwa is to hand and 
consists of twelve collotype prints from pictures by Japanese workers, with no description, 
save the titles in English and in Japanese. The subjects are varied and most of them 
extremely good and interesting, though the collotype is not in all cases equal to the best 
Japanese work we have seen. 


Fowls, the weekly journal of poultry is running a monthly competition, with two prizes 
of 10/6 and 5/- respectively, for photograms of “ Poultry in their native habit." We regret to 
note that the editor claims the right to reproduce any photogram sent in for competition, 
whether a prize is gained or not, but the running of this monthly competition proves the ever- 
increasing interest taken in photography. 


Titles are a trouble at all times, and it is an ingenious man who after posing a horse-and- 
trap in a landscape-with-figures picture, decided to call it, “ waiting for the photographer." 
The criticism that the figures “looked as if posed," is at once disarmed. We don't know 
who was the photographer, but the scene is ‘‘A frosty morning, near Elstree,” and it is 
reproduced as an example of the half-tone work of Carl Hentschel & Co. 


“The Art of Retouching Negatives and Finishing and Coloring Photographs, ’’ 
by Robert Johnson. Price 2/.. London: Marion & Co. This recognised standard book has 
just been issued in its fourth edition. We can add little to what we have already said as 
regards its value to the would-be retoucher and finisher. It tells both what to do and how to 
do it, and gives many excellent reproductions from crayon-drawn examples by the author. 


The 2,000th Number of ‘‘ The British Journal of Photography," was issued 
on September 2nd, and we heartily congratulate our contemporary on having reached such an 
honorable mile-stone on the road of established success. The age of the journal is even 
greater than would be apparent from counting back two thousand copies of a weekly paper, 
for it was first issued as a monthly, and then as a fortnightly, so that now it is in its forty-fifth 
year. 
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LAUNCH OF THE “ALBION " 


THE GRACE JUBILEE. 
Kinctograms by E. Р. Prestwich. 
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Amongst the Many Things unavoidably 
crowded over last month was the annexed block 
illustrating two recent successes secured by the 
Prestwich Manufacturing Co. On W. G. Grace’s 
jubilee day they photographed himself and the two 
teams with which he 1s connected at Lords cricket 
ground, securing excellent films both in the standard 
size and in the larger size which the Prestwich 
Company uses for its own projection work. The 
teams, of course, included some of the best known 
cricketers of the world, and they are all good recog- 
nisable portraits. The other pictures represented 
the launch of the ill-fat d ** Albion," which was taken 
from a position that just missed the awful catastrophe 
that marked the launch. 


The Windmill, the annual record of St. 
John's School, Manlius, N.Y., U.S.A., is a specially 
interesting publication this year, because it contains, 
in addition to its numerous half-tone illustrations of 
the school and scholars, several panoramic views, 
each photographed on a single glass plate in a 
special camera designed by Colonel Verbeck. The 
pictures are 17in. by 3in., and include some very fine 
views of the Hudson River, from near Grant’s tomb, 
as well as views of the school and its surroundings. 


Harry C. Ellis, an American photographer, 
who makes a specialty of flash-light work only, has 
just settled in London at 70 Stamford-street, Black- 
friars-road. Connected with him in business is 
Ashley Oakes, formerly with Morgan & Kidd. He 
has submitted to us a large series of specimens, taken 
under many difficult circumstances, some of which 
are very good indeed, and states that he is prepared 
to undertake any work of this class on condition 
that no charge shall be made unless satisfactory 
proofs are submitted. 


“The Photo Review,'' published by the 
Enterprise Publishing Co., Deerfield, Wis., U.S.A., 
is not the first of its name, nor is it the only paper 
with the same title now published in the United 
States. Like most other American magazines it 
seems to derive the bulk of its mat er from foreign 
sources, but unlike one or two of them it gives credit 
for what it borrows. With this matter and a small 
proportion of original articles, the editor succeeds in 
making up a very interesting journal, and one which 
should be read with much satisfaction and profit by 
American amateurs. ° 


Manual di Ferrotipia, by Luigi Gioppi 
(Milan: Lepage & Co., 11 Via Santa Radegonda). 
This is a handy little book of some eighty pages 
illustrated with twenty-two diagrams. It is much 
more complete than the manual as hitherto issued 
on this subject, and sufficiently up-to-date to include 
full instructions for the handling of ferrotype dry 
plates both in the ordinary camera, and also in the 
automatic cameras which have recently been some- 
what to the íront. The book concludes with a 
bibliography of ferrotypy and a bibliography of 
italian works on photography. 


Continental Travel is alluringly described in 
the “Tourist Guide," edited by Percy Lindley, and 
issued by the Great Eastern Railway. The price of 
the book is sixpence, and another penny will pay 
the postage from the London office, at 30 Fleet- 
street. The numerous illustrations, from excellent 
woodcuts, will prove usefully suggestive to many a 
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photographer. The maps and plans are invaluable helps, and we think that everyone who 
sees the book will at once wish to sail from Harwich to the Hook of Holland. The 
current issue is the eighteenth edition, and includes new chapters on cycling routes in 
Holland, Belgium, and Germany ; and on * Dull, Useful Information," which gives particulars 
of the cost of travel on the Continent. 


Photo Fantasles. —That 
very bright, weekly journal, 
entitled Table Talk, has re- 
cently been speculating on 
photography, and amongst 
other equally frivolous matter 
gives the annexed illustrations 
of **photography's power of 
lying." No. 1 is entitled 
* The photo which enabled 
X Y Z to sell his horse," the 
picture clearly demonstrating 
the strength and mettle of 
the animal. No. 2 is called 
“ The reality." 


The Art Preservative 
of Arts is a title claimed for 
printing, but it is one which 
may, with more and more 
justice every day, be applied 
to photography. One realises 
this the more strongly after 
looking through the really 
magnificent catalogue just 

PHOTO PHANTASIES NO. I. issued by the Autotype Co. 
| It is a book of a couple of 
hundred pages, with many exceedingly fine half-tone reproductions from autotype copies of 
the inasterpieces of the world’s greatest painters, and further, with eight plates giving over 
one hundred miniature reproductions in collotype from similar works. It reminds us that for 
a small price, almost for a few shillings, one тау decorate one’s studio or home with the best 
thoughts of the world’s 
greatest artists. For the 
portrait worker what can 
be а better inspiration 
than to constantly live 
in the presence of such 
pictures as  Vandyck’s 
“Van Der Geest,” 
Rembrandt’s ‘ Portrait of 
Himself," Andrea del 
Sarto's “ Portrait of Him- 
self," Velasquez’ * Spanish 
Admiral," Adrian Pulido 
Pareja, or, if he is a lover 
of children, some of the 
charming children's heads, 
hy Greuze. In any other 
department of work the 
photographer may choose 
equally valuable and sug- 
gestive pictures, preserved, 
though they are not 
created by his own craft. 


The London Year 
Book. — Price is, post PHOTO PHANTASIES NO 2 
free 1s. 2d. (London: The - 
Grosvenor Press, Chancery-lane.) The editor of this interesting but somewhat peculiar Annual 
specially points out that it is not a guide book. This it certainly is not. Perhaps it can be best 
described as an artistic and literary miscellany, with London life as its key-note. Yet the key- 
note is far from being incessantly dominant, and probably if the book were called the ** Edinburgh 
Year Book,” it would just as well justify its title. Its contents are so numerous and varied 
that it is difficult to give a complete idea of them. The principal item, perhaps, is a memoir 
of Aubrey Beardsley, illustrated with several of his most characteristic drawings. There are 
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also a number of good examples of Herbert Railton’s architectural work, as well as other 
incidental illustrations. There are four pieces of poetry under the title of “ Songs of the 
High Road,” there is an article on war and the English Army (might not this with advantage 
be called the British Army ?), there is a full explanation of Clarison, the new international 
language, and articles on such subjects as ** A Defence of Constitutional Suicide," “ The Art 
of Perjury,” etc., etc. The section of miscellaneous papers includes six articles on “ Ballad 
Writing," “ The Art of Correspondence," and some semi-political topics; “ A Guide to Current 
Literature," will prove interesting to all who read books and magazines; “ А Biographic 
Dictionary of Distinguished Londoners” is a small but useful, up-to-date section; “ The 
English Drama of the Year" gives a review and memento, and other sections dealing with 
general reference matters, travel, the calendar of ** Forthcoming Events," and ‘ Industrial 
London " are all good in their way. 


The Library of the Camera Club of New York, is making great strides under the 
energetic management of John Beeby, who has provided, amongst ‘other attractions, a book 
label of which the annexed is a reduction. The design and drawing are by Mr. Beeby 
himself, and the labels consist of platinotype prints of his own manufacture. It will be noted 
that he has included in the design a blank for the name of a donor, and we believe that this 
delicate attention has led quite a number ot 
members of the Camera Club to become bene- 
factors thereto, to the extent of providing the 
library with one or two of the volumes it needed. 
The book label then secures that the book shall 
be a permanent monument of the donor's 
generosity. 


Giass- Working Extraordinary. — We 
knew that Thomas Bolas' book arid demonstration 
on glass-working had attracted much attention, 
but we did not know al! that is stated in the 
following paragraph from The American Amateur 
Photographer : —'* Every photographer's esteemed 
friend, Mr. Thomas Bolas, of London, will be 
surprised to hear, on the authority of a woman 
now resident in America, and calling herself, now, 
Duchess de Belimere, but formerly Marquise de 
Fontenoy, who has for years been allowed to 
occupy daily about a column of the Chicago 
Record, under the heading of “ Queer Sprigs of 
Gentility," to write a great deal of more or less, 
but very much less than more, truthful scandal 
: 2 me M about European society, that by his recent 
Wo a PES lectures and demonstrations on glass-blowing he 

UP WUCFOUY WXUECGUOT | has induced many noble ladies—and she knows 
— se sane @ dozen of them—who have hitherto been 

strangers in their homes, ‘to pass hours every 
day in their kitchens, red-cheeked and short of breath, doing their awkward best to fashion 
acta rose-bowls and whatnot out of molten glass,’ as an occupation during Lenten 
seclusion !” 


The Reports of the American Bureau of Ethnology and the Smithsonian Institution, 
which reach us regularly, and which are monuments of industry and ability on the part of the 
Government departments by which they are issued, are constantly giving fresh proof of the 
value of photography. Perhaps one of the most interesting pictures which has ever been 
issued in this series is the photographic view of Kirkstall-road, Leeds, used in an article on 
** The Air of Towns," which is one of a very extensive series, including articles on “ Air and 
Life," * The Atmosphere in Relation to Human Life and Health," and ** The Composition of 
Expired Air." This picture of steamy and smoky Leeds gives an idea of the facts that could 
not possibly be described in words, and that possibly would not be believed if it were repre- 
sented by a painting. In a similar way the ethnological report contains an exceedingly 
valuable article on ** Primitive Trephining in Peru," with half-tone pictures of a number of the 
skulls which were thus treated. The faithfulness of detail is such as could not by any 
possibility be given by a drawing. 

‘‘ Das Fernobjektiv, '' by Hans Schmidt. Price, M.3.60; Berlin: Gustav Schmidt. The . 
first thirty-five pages of this book are devoted to a treatise on Mathematical Optics, especially . 
in its bearings on the various systems of Tele-objectives, the reduction of perspective which 
always results from the use of such lenses is then explained. The author then goes to explain 
that any good objective of at least f 10 as working aperture, if combined with a suitably 
achromatised Concave lens, may be used as a Telephotographic lens. A description of the 
systems of Steinheil, Voigtlander and Zeiss, together with an extract of their various series, 
follows. In the following chapter, the advantages of such lenses for the architect, for 
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Supplement to ‘<The Photogram.”’ 


SPECIMEN OF THREE-COLOR WORK, REPRODUCED 
DIRECT FROM A HAT. 


Blocks engraved by | 
CARL HENTSCHEL & CO., 


Head Offices : 
182, 183 & 184 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


THE 
JOHN CRERAR 
LIBRARY. 


portraiture as a preventative of exaggerated perspective, their importance for military and 
topographical purposes, are dealt with. In so far as telephotographic work is much more 
difficult than the ordinary practice, the remainder of the book contains concise directions for 
the choice of apparatus, focussing, exposure, the use of yellow screens to compensate for the 
atmospheric distant, blue haze, etc. A series of ten tables, in half-tone, admirably illustrate 
the value of Telephotographic lenses. 


'* Der Gummidruck,’’ by J. Gaedicke. Price, М. 2.25 (Berlin: Gustav Schmidt.). In 
his preface the author takes a decided stand against Demachy's objection to definite working 
formulz, since it seems advisable to first ensure a certain measure of success to the tyro 
before permitting him to achieve originality, and to express artistic individuality by abolishing 
the narrow channel of exact formule. In eight chapters the author deals exhaustively with 
the theory and the purpose of the bi-gum process; the requisite materials and accessories ; 
their preparation, exposure, development and finishing: and the application of the process | 
for three-color and combination work. Two specimens of work reproduced by collotype are 
given, and their production is minutely descfibed. The work certainly comes very opportunely, 
and by providing definite. working rules will gain to this fashionable printing process many 
adherents, especially amongst advanced workers. 


In the Public Libraries, books on photography are usually few and ill.selected. 
W. J. Warren, writing in The Yorkshire Post, draws attention to the state of things in 
Leeds, and it would be a good opening of the winter's work if every reader of these lines 
would look up the catalogue of his lozal public library and write a line of suggestion to the 
librarian or the committee. Mr. Warren says, of Leeds: ‘“ Photography is a subject 
essentially for study, its practice is dependent, if one wishes to avoid mishaps, on the 
knowledge of the work of other men, and therefore it is important that every worker should 
have within his reach the records of what has been done in every branch, and that these 
records should be up-to-date. And when I speak of photography I mean it to apply in its 
broadest sense—not only to the dilettante workers who are content, perhaps, to make it a 
holiday pastime, but to those who have devoted the whole of their time to the.science, and 
who are dependent on it for their livelihood. And yet with all its daily evidence the Library 
Committee of the Leeds Corporation have never realised that it deserves more than a passing 
glance and a moment's attention. There are, as I find from the catalogue, a few books on 
the subject, but scarcely one to which I can imagine anyone would refer to-day-—indeed, it is 
quite puzzling to imagine why some of them were ever bought or found shelf.room. What 
might have been at some time useful are now —£g., * Marion's Practical Guide to Photography ' 
(1884)—far out of date. Imagine anyone referring to a book issued in 1584 for information 
how to work in 1898. There is no dictiqnary of photography, although an absolutely satis- 
factory one has been published for years and has passed through editions; there is no book on 
* process' whatever, although Leeds is the greatest printing centre in England; there is not 
one volume of Mr. C. H. Bothamley's works of reference, although he is a Leeds man ; there 
is not one work which the working photographer of to day may refer to with the expectation 
of being assisted. I do not suggest that every book published should be purchased, although 
this would scarcely involve a serious outlay; but it does seem to me that if photography is to 
be noticed at all it should have one decent up-to-date volume. Those at present on the 
shelves, with few exceptions, are absolutely useless.” 


D э 


R.P.S. and Salon. —The suggestion 
in our issue of August is still growing and 
working, and the following are a few of 
the comments. W. J. Warren, in The 
Yorkshire Post, writes as follows :—'* The 
Writing on. the Wall.—-Last year it will 
be remembered that more than one of the members of the Linked Ring who organise each 
season the Salon Exhibition were elected members of the Council of the Royal Photographic 
Society. At the last exhibition of the society one of the pictures of Mr. Horsley Hinton, a 
leading Salonite, was purchased for the Permanent Collection ; and now he, in conjunction 
with another member of the Salon and another sympathiser with the objects, are to be the 
judges of the pictorial section of the coming * Royal.' This is a distinct change from the time 
—only a few years ago —when the Salon and all its exhibits were ridiculed without rhyme or 
reason, and those photographers who continue to do so after this date will not even have the 
excuse that some prominent men are setting them the example in their foolishness. I hold 
no brief for the Salon—I realise that its theories and its acts were extreme, and I appreciate 
that it came at the right time— when otherwise photographers would have sunk into ‘sleepy 
hollow ' oblivion, and it has done good work, so much so that its rival has been forced to admit 
it. But the question now arises—it already has done—whether the time has not arrived 
when there can be a reconcilation, when the two sections may not join together for mutual 
ned and for the good of photography, and only a few, very few, irreconcilables bar 
the way." 
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Our contemporary Photography, in its issue of August 18th, writes as follows :—'* By a 
somewhat suggestive coincidence, we have within the last few days rubbed shoulders with two 
or three well-known art workers in different parts of the country, and our conversation drifting 
towards the forthcoming exhibitions (Royal and Salon), we were agreeably surprised to find 
in each instance that the idea of fusing the two at some early date was regarded as a desirable 
thing. Although one friend saw one difficulty, another anticipated another, and so on, yet, 
on the whole, the idea was regarded with a marked preponderance of favor by them all. In 
brief the situation is thus:—The object is, to not a few, desirable, and the difficulties are 
more imaginary than real. The question is whether it is or is not desirable to have two 
distinct shows with certain defined lines in each. There is much to be said for and against." 

The Photographic News savs:—'* Is the Salon doomed? The foregoing reflection was 
suggested by the recently-published discussion on the subject of fusing the Salon with the 
R.P.S. Reading between the lines of what has been written by those who have taken part in 
the matter, one may perceive the motives that underly the action of the Salonites—for, of 
course, the advances that have been made towards the fusion idea have been solely instigated 
bv. or on behalf of. the Dudley Gallery show. The old guard —H. P. Robinson, Alfred 
Maskell, George Davison, Bergheim, H. E. Davis—no longer take the interest they once did 
in their joint offspring; and as their successors in the task of guiding the destinies of that 
always sickly and ricketty infant have neither the skill nor the standing of those whose work 
they have taken up, uncommon difficulty is experienced in maintaining the interest of the 
photographic world in the Salon sufficiently. keen to assure the latter's continued success. 
Hence the aim of the Salon to become tenants of the R.P.S.—and thus at a stroke to get 
over difficulties of secretarial work, cost of printing, advertisements, and other expenses. 
The Salon, in fact, if we are to believe what has recently been said on its behalf by its friends, 
has ‘ filed its petition." " 


The Camera Club of New York has removed to 3 West 2gth-street. 


Freeman Halstead, the British subject, who was sentenced to nine years’ imprisonment 
for photographing fortifications in Porto Rico, has received a pardon. He ought to think 
himself lucky. and to thoroughly appreciate the conclusion of the Spanish-American trouble. 


The effect of Metals on photographically sensitive surfaces, as demonstrated by 
Dr. Russell, is not confined to dry plates, for a writer in Anthony's Bulletin has found that 
ferro-prussiate paper is capable of showing all the details of the knots and graining of a pine 
board if it is left long enough in contact therewith. 


The Free Portrait Fraud is still running in Ealing. This time the generous people 
offer, in addition to an “artistic monochrome portrait” a “ richly engraved aluminium gold 
watch. . . fully equal in appearance to a £20 solid gold watch." and the only conditions 
are “that you show it (the free portrait) to your friends, have it neatly framed here, and 
recommend us as much as possible." 


A Californian Amateur of some note is Theophilus d'Estrella, teacher of drawing in 
the State Institute for the Deaf, Dumb, and Blind. Himself a deaf mute he finds in the work 
of his pencil and his camera very ample compensation for his loss of the world of sound. 
In the recent exhibition at the rooms of the California Camera Club no collection of work 
attracted more attention than Mr. D'Estrella's. 


Kinetography has distinctly progressed, in-so-much that kinetographic cameras were 
used in recording the recent solar eclipse at more than one of the observing stations. Ina 
letter to the editor of The British Fournal of Photography, Lieut.-General J. Е. Tennant 
points out that an apparatus designed by Dr. Warren de la Rue, for carrying out the same 
purpose, was used for observing the transit of Venus in 1574. 


An Artist's View. —The Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, speaking of the Eastman 
Exhibition now open in Rochester, says : —* A lady who is an artist, remarked yesterday that 
when she first viewed the display, she was utterly disappointed, but as time has gone on, she 
has come to consider it as one of special beauty." A good many artists sympathise with 
photography in proportion as they study and begin to understand it. 


The First Civic Official Photographer has just been appointed by the City of 
Chicago, which has organised a very complete photographic department. There are, of 
course, many national otticial photographers and others connected with museums. railways, 
and other institutions, but there seems no reason why most cities should not have a special 
photographic department and use photography immensely more largely than they do at 
present. 


The Nationai Photographic Record Association is doing good work, and has 
just deposited its second contribution of pictures in the British Museum. At the recent 
Congress of Arch«ological Societies, the Association arranged an exhibition of representative 
work by Sir J. B. Stone. R. Welch of Belfast, S. B. Bolas & Co., Harold Baker, George Scamell, 
Mrs. H. Snowden Ward and others, and Sir Benjamin Stone gave an address on the work of 
the Association. 
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Miss Eva Lano na, whose portrait forms one of the supplements to the present issue, 
is a rising voung actress, who has made quite a reputation in the Provinces by her acting as a 
member of a company touring with the ** Queen's Cardinal," one of the plays of the late Sir 
Augustus Harris. The portrait is by Naudin, of High-street. Kensington, and the reproduc- 
tion like most of the illustrations of this issue, is by the Scottish Engraving Co. 


The Paris Photo-Club is building for itself a palatial hotel, which seems likely to leave 
our Camera Club far behind. The ground floor is given over entirely to the banqueting 
hall, which is capable of accommodating three hundred people, and will prove very usetul for 
conferences or exhibitions. The first floor will contain the committee room and library and 
visitors’ room. The second will be occupied by seven developing rooms, an enlarging room, 
and a chemical laboratory ; whilst the top floor will be occupied by the studio and dressing 
rooms. 


Dr. Selle's Process, which was received with such a lack of enthusiasm at the Royal 
Photographic Society, a few months ago, and which seems to present little, if any, 
individuality, is apparently to be considerably pushed to the front. If we are correctly 
informed, more than one strong company has been organised for the purpose of takinz 
over the rights and placing three-color work on the market. Moreover, we note that some 
of our foreign contemporaries are giving outlines of the process which seem to indicate no 
particular novelty. 


According ro the Special Correspondent of the Morning Post the Emperor of 
Russia has ordered a kinetograph picture of the whole length of country traversed by the 
Trans-Continental Railway line. If this is true, no job of photographic work has ever 
approached this one for magnitude, unless perhaps we consider the international survey of the 
heavens as one job. Even that great undertaking will need to be carried on for very many 
vears before it will have made so large a number of negatives as will be needed for such a 
. great kinetographic effort. 


The Coronation of the Queen of Holland proved a great event for photographers, 
but probably none profitted more than 5. B. Bolas & Co., who made two lengthy trips to the 
Hague and Amsterdam by command of the Queen herself, and who also represented The 
Queen, The Illustrated London News, The Sketch, Black aud White, and The St. Sfames's 
Budget. On the dav of the coronation they were, of course, very busy, and developed the 
negatives, as the plates were exposed, by means of a duplicate staff and a specially engaged 
dark-room. 


The first Traill Taylor Memorial Lectures wil be given at the exhibition of the 
Royal Photographic Society, on November 8th. [It will be by T. К. Dallmeyer, and it seems 
specially appropriate that the first of these lectures, in memory of a man whose hobby was 
photographic optics, should deal with that particular side of photography. We believe that 
Mr. Dallmever's paper will be practically useful as well as interesting, and we advise all who 
can do so to attend it. The Traill Tavlor Memorial medal will be a large, handsome medal 
in bronze, and will carry with it an honor which will surely make photographic investigators 
eager to obtain it. 


The dastardly murder of the Empress of Austria removed from our ranks a most 
enthusiastic and successful amateur photographer. The Empress took up photography many 
years ago, when it soon competed with her favorite pastime of horse-riding. After horse 
exercise was forbidden by her physicians, photography became her chief hobby, and she 
travelled great distances, including journeys to the Sahara, in search of the picturesque. Her 
private rooms were photographic picture-galleries and museums, both at home and in Paris, 
and her own special sanctum had no pictures but photograms, and no other decoration save 
harness and horse-relics. 


The Thornton-Pickard Prize Competition brought forward between two and three 
thousand prints from several hundreds of competitors, and one very notable fact about the 
comoetition was the very large number of foreign and colonial competitors from all parts of 
the world. The full list of awards and commendations, some forty-five in all, have been given 
in our weekly contemporaries, but we may mention, for the benefit of those who do not see 
the weekly papers, the names of the principal winners. These were— Class I, first prize, 
Pierre Dubreuil, Lille, France; second, A. A. Bellingham, Burnley; third, F. Spalding, 
Che'msford; fourth, — Kirkdjian, Java; fifth, Viscount Valle Paraiso, Maderia; sixth, 
W. U. Kirk & Sons, Cowes. Class II, first prize, A. Lindsay Miller, Glasgow; second, 
E. б. Boon, Alassio, Italy; third, W. J. Warren, Leeds; fourth, C. F. Inston, Liverpool. 
Several of the principal prize winning prints will be reproduced in Photograms of ‘98. 


Kinetography. —1п the July number of Apollo, several suggestions are made regarding 
the future technical applications of the Cinematozraphe, as contrasted with its present limited 
scope, which chietly consists in providing amusement for music hall goers. When testing the 
strength of building materials, as, for instance, of a steel bar, it is of the greatest importance 
to accurately determine the exact moment at which the test bar vields to the strain, and the 
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changes in form which it undergoes whilst the strain is on. Another, and similar, use would 
suggest itself in connection with the expansion of various materials when subjected to heat, 
or the contraction and shrinkage when chilling the substance. The resistance which air 
offers to falling bodies also may be conveniently studied, by taking a serial exposure of the 
body, which would have to be strongly illuminated against a dark background. 


The Post Offcie and Photography.—The Yorkshire Post says:—‘‘ The practice of 
mailing postcards with photographic views on them has come into great vogue in Germany. 
Within twelve months, according to a Consular report, 148,000 such cards have been forwarded 
from the Kythaeuser monument, 128,000 from the national monument on the Niederwald, and 
36,000 from Heidelberg Castle. From the Berlin Trade and Industrial Exhibition nearly 
1,040,coo, and from the Hamburg Floricultural Exhibition 572,000 cards were forwarded. 
This traffic has exercised such an influence on the receipts of the Post Office that recently 
the Government of Saxony offered a prize for the best series of twenty artistic souvenir postal 
cards with views of Saxony. It is curious that so pleasant a fashion has not yet found its 
way to England." 


A new process, to permanently fix the brilliant colors shown by exceedingly thin films 
of grease or resins, has been invented by Mr. Charles Henry, the director of the Physiological 
Laboratory, at the Paris Sarbonne. A few drops of a solution of bitumen, in benzine or spirits 
of turpentine, are allowed to spread on the surface of water, over which a continuous strip of 
paper is moving, which thus becomes coated with the film. On bringing the paper into a 
strong light, the bitumen becomes insoluble. The finished product has received the name of 
“ Ichromatine," and, so far, is being effectively used for wall-papers, posters, fans, etc., but 
its inventor has pointed out the possibilities of this process for photo-chemical methods, as it 
will be possible, by similar means, to produce on metal plates a very uniform film of bitumen 
of exceedingly high sensitiveness.— L'O bjectif, 1898, p. 137. 


The Telectroscope.-—The Wiener Freie Photographen Zeitung professes to have partly 
“drawn ” the reticent Mr. Sgczpanik, as regards his Telectroscope, and gives the following 
additional details :— The axes of the vibrating mirrors have been done away with, and the 
mirrors arranged like the membranes of telephones ; synchronisme is ensured by means of 
acoustical resonators, and there are to be mercury interruptors, although their use in this 
connection is not very clear. The selenium cell must be illuminated in its whole width 
between the contacts, so that the constituent parts of a picture, as given by the intersection of 
the cone of light and the plane of the selenium, have to be so refracted that they cover the 
whole surface. 

[The above modifications of Sgczepanik's original particulars appear to be given out with 
a view of confusing instead of informing the public. —A.W.I.] 


Kinetography of the Heavens.—Camille Flammarion, the poetically-minded French 
astronomer, has very successfully applied the principles of kinetography to representing the 
apparent motion of the stars. By means of a series of exposures at intervals very much 
longer than those occurring in the projection, Monsieur Flammarion is able to give the whole 
of the movements occurring durinz a long starlight night. His film, when projected, represents 
sunset, the gradual appearance of the stars, the milky way, moon rise, the moon's motion 
across the heavens, and the regular procession of the whole of the stars from east to west. 
By a trick he is also able to represent the motion of the earth as it must appear when seen from 
the moon. For this purpose he made a large globe re»resenting the earth, on which the 
various countries were represented, and by means of a clockwork arrangement, caused the 


globe to revolve for the space of two minutes, which was the time needed for the exposure of 
his film. 


X-Ray Printing is announced by Monsieur Georges Isambard, who describes himself às 
“a literary man," as а new money-saving printing process. He proposes to sensitise sheets of 
paper, to lay them over each other in thick pads, and to print by exposing to the X-rays, with 
a stencil-plate or type-screen *' printed in ray proof ink." He proposes to have one set screen 
at the top and another at the bottom of the pile, in order that he may print both sides of the 
paper at once, and in order to prevent the rays from one side interfering with those from the 
other, he arranges his lines of type and his spaces to be of equal width, and so disposed that 
the line of type on one side of the page falls opposite the blank line on the other side. On 
his type screen he represents his lines by strips of lead which prevents the rays from 
passing through them. This is an exceedingly ingenious development of a suggestion 
which was made in quite the early days of radiography, but it suggests such obvious 
practical difficulties as to render it more like an interesting dream than a suggestion ever 
likely to be realised. 


The American X-Ray Journal has started well into its second year, and its first two 
issues contain an immense amount of extremely interesting matter. The illustrations are 
numerous, and the selection of articles and notes is exceedingly catholic. The only possible 
objection we can find to the paper is, that it gives us too much, and instead of confining itself 
entirely to radiographic matter, fills up its pages with paragraphs on such subjects as ortho- 
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graphy, the bad telephone service, the origin of the word ‘‘ dead-head," scientific kite flying, 
deep breathing, the blessings of bacteria, proceedings of an opthalmological society, and, 
occasionally, interesting anecdotes. We quite understand the difficulty, or impossibility, of 
filling a magazine so large as the one in question with purely radiographic matter, but we are 
quite sure that all earnest radiographers would prefer to have a smaller number of pages 
entirely confined to their own subject. The magazine is issued monthly by the American X- 
Ray Publishing Co., St. Louis ; the subscription is one dollar per year for the United States, 
Canada and Mexico, or two dollars for foreign countries. 


Original Testimonials should never be sent in answer to an advertisement. A 
peculiarly annoying case has latterly been occupying our attention, and arose entirely from the 
carelessness of a reader. He sent to one of our advertisers, who advertised under a number, 
an application, enclosing original testimonials. Of course all such communications are sent 
on by us direct to the advertiser without opening, therefore, when our reader wrote us some 
weeks later asking us to make enquiries as to what had happened to his testimonials, it was 
obviously impossible for us to do anything in the matter. We had, of course, no knowledge 
of the fact that he had replied to an advertisement and no knowledge of the advertiser to 
whom he had replied. Further than this, he had, apparently, made no note of the advertise- 
ment to which his reply was sent. If he had had the number we could, of course, have 
followed up his lost references. All we can now do is to ask any of our advertisers who may 
have failed to return references, to kindly send them to us or to the assistant from whom they 
received them. 


The Photographic Section of the One and Ail Flower Show, about which we 
had a paragraph last month, proved a very extensive competition, and brought forward some 
good work. The classes include such subjects as ** Workman's Town Garden," cottager's 
country garden, window garden, floral porch or archway, backyard or corner rendered 
beautiful bv flowers, hanging baskets, interior of small greenhouse, etc. In these classes the 
prize was given for the horticultural work, of which the photogram was simply taken to be 
evidence. There were two, however, very large classes in which the prizes were given for 
photographic quality. These were No. 11, collection of garden views, and No. 12, collection 
of Sylvan scenes. Amongst the prize winners, whose names are known to our readers, were 
Richard Wicks, Brighton, several prizes; W. J. Byrne, Richmond, first prize in Class 11; 
Frederick Downer, Watford, second prize, Class 11; H. C. Wharton & Co., Kilburn, first 
prize, Class 12; F. Spalding, Chelmsford, second prize, Class 12, and special certificate, 
Class 11. Special prizes in Class 12 were given to С. E. Cousins, Bury St. Edmunds; 
French & Co., Wallington; F. Barnes, Faversham; Duyshart & Co., Chelmsford; and 
R. W. Willmott, Forest Hill. 


We understand that the success of this competition has encouraged the management to 
entirely remodel the matter for next year, to increase the number of classes in which prizes 
will be given for photographic excellence, and to appoint as judges for this section Mr. Zambra 
( Negretti & Zambra) and Н. Snowden Ward. 


W. J. Warren is hurt by our paragraph (last issue, page 296) referring to his attack 
on the Convention. He devotes over half a column to remarks upon the subject; with 
allusions to our motives, our ideas of our readers’ taste, and our sense of clean journalism, 
and says :— 


It alleges that I stated ' that George Mason influenced members of the Convention to stay at an hotel in 
which he was interested, instead of at the head-quarters''—which may be smart journalism, but which is 
absolutely untrue. What I did say, and what I reiterate, was:—'' According to the convention particulars its 
head-quarters in Glasgow were to be at the Windsor Hotel, and in consequence many persons were induced to 
bespeak rooms and stay there. On arriving it was found that though nominally the Windsor was the 
head-quarters, still for all practical purposes it was utterly ignored. The secretary was staying somewhere else. 
Не sometimes might be seen at the Windsor, but very seldom. The President, Mr. John Stuart, was 
unfortunately ill —if he had been well I do not doubt that things would have been different—and his place was 
taken by another member, who is well-known to liave an interest in a rival hotel, and who, of course, did not stay 
where he ought to have been, viz., at the Windsor. Rumour had it that there was a Convention notice board at 
the Windsor. I looked for announcements all over, but saw none. The times of the starting of trains, etc, 
were altered, arrangements were varied—never announced or posted in a prominent position at head-quarters— 
and the consequence was that those who had rallied round the Convention by going to the hotel it suggested 
had a poor time, whilst those who stayed at a temperance hotel іп the city were in with every movement. [t may 
have been thoughtlessness which brought about such a state of affairs ; it may have been the idea of wishing to 
benefit a friend. I, of course, do not suggest it was done out of sheer perversity ; but all the same it was 
exceedingly annoying." 


We did not allege that Mr. Warren had ''stated." What we did refer to was a 
"suggestion," and although it may seem like proving our own want of perception, we 
must admit that what Mr. Warren ‘did вау” and what he now “reiterates ” still seems 
to us like a suggestion that George Mason influenced the members of the Convention, 
including the Secretary, “ to stay at an hotel in which he was interested, instead of at 
head-quarters." 

We are sorry if we imputed to Mr. Warren anything that he did not mean, and have 


pleasure in making as public as our little par of last month the fact that he states that our 
allegation was absolutely untrue. 
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Manu/acturers send ng apparatus for examination and 
notice, should state distinctly whether, and when. they wish 


it returned. We specially request that all articles which are 
not too bulky, be deposited in our public Reading-room for at 
least six weeks from date of issue of the magazine їп which 
they are noticed. 


When Writing to firms whose goods are noticed or 
advertised, please mention Гле Photogram. 


NOVELTIES. 


Second-hand cameras, lenses, etc., are specially listed 
by Archer & Sons, Lord-street, Liverpool. Their latest list 
of eight pages contains many real bargains. 


“Jt is an ill wind that blows no one ice and 
the thunderstorm on August 21st has provided Sharp and 
Hitchmough with a capital lightning picture, which they 
are using as an advertisement of their 30s. Aptus magazine 
camera, with which it was taken. 


The Folding Apek camera is a good line, introduced by 
Wilfred Emery, somewhat similar in style to the folding 
Kodak and the folding Premo. The 5 by 4 size, with three 
double slides, leather carrying case, rectilinear lens, and 
Bausch & Lomb shutter, costs £4 15s. 


Of Poco Cameras, hand, stand, ard folding, Thomas 
Illingworth & Co., Soho-street, London, have received full 
stock from the United States, where they are manufactured 
by the Rochester Camera Co., at the head of which is 

. B. Carlton. They include some very attractive lines 
indeed 


In moving their stock to new premises, Messrs. Griffin 
and Son, Lid., of 22 Garrick-street, have turned up апу 
number of odds and ends, such as printing frames, dark- 
room lamps, negative boxes, etc., all of which are more or 
less soiled. This is a chance for amateurs and others who 
may buy them at almost any price to clear out. 


The Daylight changing cartridge roll-ho'der of the 
Eastman Co., which we illustrated in our March issue, is 
now obtainable in two new sizes, viz., OF 57 41. and 7 by 5. 
Like the smaller sizes they are very cheap, tor they aot 
cost £1 8s., and as they can be fitted to any plate-using 
camera they must become almost indispensable to the man 
who wishes for an all-round outfit. 


The Eastman Companies of Britain and America 
have finally decided to amalgamate, the last necessary 
resolution Leine passed at an enthusiastic meeting of the 
shareholders held in London on August 23rd. As a pleasant 
little aside at the close of the meeting, the chairman 
announced that it had been decided to pay an interim 
dividend at the rate of 20 per cent. per annum on both 
preference and ordinary shares. 


In answer to several queries re the Self-Toning paper 
advertised in our magazine, we have approached the 
manufacturer, from whom we learn that, although his 
arrangements for wholesale agency on the British market 
are not quite completed, he is prepared to supply samples 
and sample prints, and also to fill trade orders direct until a 
sole wholesale agency, or some similar arrangement, shall 
have been completed. 


Photographers in Ceylon, and all exporters, will 
appreciate and support the effort which is being made by 
S. K. Lawton & Co., of Jaffna, to secure the placing of 
photographic materials on the Duty Free List. It seems 
curious that lithographic presses and materials for 
engraving, carving, drawing, and printing are admitted duty 
free, on the ground that they are useful for educational 
purposes, or for the promotion of art and science, and it 
seems most wise that photographic goods should be on the 
same list. 


The Sepac Retouching Medium is said to be one in 
which amber is for the first time used for the purpose. It is 
made specially by the Sepac Company, and sold wholesale 
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at 4, 5 and 6 Fletcher's-buildings, and retail at 33 Bridge 
Street-row (Mr. Waternough Webster's studio), Chester. 
Price 6d., at all dealers. We һауе tried the medium, and аге 
much pleased with our results. The makers give several 
strong reasons why it should be a success, and our experience 
leads us to believe their claims are just. One point, and an 
important one, is that the medium remains for at least 
twenty-four hours in good condition for retouching. The 
surface is pleasant to work upon, will not gather dust, and 
can be retouched and varnished several times without a 
single line shifting. The sepac medium should prove a 
really valuable aid in photographic work. 


The Bivex Dark-room Lamp (К. & |. Beck, Limited) 
is not only thoroughly good value, but also a very good 
lamp quite irrespective of price. It is a triangular lamp for 
paraffin, or other light oil, with a door at the back, givi 
complete access to the lamp chimney, etc., and wit 
removable glasses at the two sides which face the table or 
sink. The glass is very good quality ruby, matted on one 
side, so that the light 1s perfectly diffused, and shows not 
only the tray which may be in use for development, but 
also bottles on the shelves, ec., etc. At the same time the 
light is soft and not so trying to the eyes as that which 
comes through transparentruby glass. The adjusier for the 
wick is outside, as is also the opening for oil supply, so that 
the lamp can be perfectly regulated without any need for 
opening it. It is nrovided with a good size chimney well 
trapped to prevent any leakage of light, with a handle for 
carrying, and with a handle for hanging on the wall. In fact 
the small details are thoroughly well considered throughout, 
including the small detail of price, which is only 6s. 6d. 
The Developing Sink, ofícred by the same firm seems 
well designed for meeting all requirements of the luxurious 
amateur or the professional. When open it gives a shelf 
and sink space of seven feet by one foot ten inches. On 
each side of the sink proper is a well for containing trays of 
hypo or other solutions, and these wells are provided with 
flaps which can be used as covers if necessary. The sink 
itself is of vitrified earthenware 24 ins. by 17 ins., and a 
nickel plated swing tap with reversible nozzle for rose spray 
or for filling bottles is also provided. The price is £6 6s. 


The Cooke Casket is another s:ep in the direction of 
universal adaptability of fittings, and provides the worker 
with a couple of lenses answering varied requirements, and 
fitting one standard flange. The illustration will show the 
general style of the casket which, at present, is offered in 
one size only. It contains a Cooke lens of 7'5 inches, 
equivalent focus, working at //6 5, and a rapid view lens of 
10:5 in. focus working ey А Each of these has its separate 
mount and lris diaphragm, and both fit the same flange and 
the same cap or shutter. Тһе casket is prcduced to meet 
the growing wish fostered since the introduction of anastig- 
mat lenses, to be able to use the single combinations in 


addition to the complete lenses. As compared with?the 


COOKE CASKET. 


ractice of using one portion of an anastigmat as a single 
ens, the makers of the Cooke casket claim the following 
advantages for ‘heir particular casket system:—(1.) The 
accurate centering and adjus:ment of the valuable anas'ig- 
mat is not impaired as it is when its parts are frequently 
separated and re-arranged. (2) The view lens here is 
specially designed for its work. and gives better results than 
the makeshift device of using part of a lens designed for 
another purpose. (5. The lenses in this casket are always 
ready for use; each has its proper Iris diaphragm, and there 
is no complication of loose parts to be misplaced or 
damaged. (4. Owing to their compact forms and the 
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thinness of the glasses, these two lenses weigh less than one 
of the more complex anastigmats, and the complete casket 
costs less. The only possible disadvantage which can be 
urged against this is that the casket occupies slightly more 
space than a single anastigmat. 


The Fram Hand Camera, of W. Watson & Sons, is 
a very good piece of apparatus intended for exposing cut 
films without any preparation and without the use of sheaths. 
The films are simply fed into the camera alternately, with 
fairly stiff backing-boards of paper pulp. The edges of 
the backing boards are ете a that certain catches pro- 
jecting from the side of the camera may come between two 
oards without toucbing them, and the thickness of the 
boards is sufficient to prevent the possibility of two films 
being changed at one time. The little diagram shows the 
magazine in position for exposure (a), and also in the 
position (b) to which it is drawn to change the film. In the 
position of rest the film stands against two small clips at 
top and two at bottom. As the magazine is drawn back 
these clips draw away, but not until two at cach side have 
inserted them behind the first backing-board, which, with 
its exposed film, drops into the reservoir ((). The return of 


the magazine to its position withdraws the side clips and 
lets the next film rest л ee the clips at top and bottom. 
е form of a partition in the camera, 


The shutter (/) is int 


It can be fitted with plate-holders for 64 х 43 for those who 
wish it; and finally for a small extra charge it can be 
supplied with a wide-angle lens, the combinations of which 
fit the mount of the ordinary rectilinear lens. The price of 
this camera complete is only £7 7s., while the wide-angle 
lens costs but £1 115. 6d. extra. A Special Bull's- 
Eye Kodak, No. 4, has also just been added, a capital 
instrument for those who prefer the ever-ready box form 
of hand-camera. It is made on the daylight-loading 
cartridge system, and has rapid rectilinear lens of 64 in. 
focus, making pictures on 5 x 4in. films. The size of 
the camera is 8j іп. x 54 in. x 5 in., its weight is 2 lbs. 
9 ozs., and its cost £4 4s. Evidently the Eastman Com- 
any means to fully maintain its reputation and to rely 
hr continued success on the excellence and ingenuity of its 
apparatus, at prices which are very far from being '' fancy." 


Radiographic Outfits of the most perfect’ kind are a 
special feature of the business of Isenthal, Potzler & Co., 
just opened at 85 Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square, 
London, W. An examination of some of their special lines 
will fully prove how great has been the progress in radio- 
graphy since those early days of '96 when Róntgen's 
discovery was received with semi-incredulity. By Isenthal, 
Potzler & Co.,two large floors are almost entirely devoted to 
radiographic apparatus, and to a model radiographic studio, 


элү on its upper face a mirror which reflects the image 
of the actual lens used for photographing on to a ground- 
glass screen at the top of the camera. Thus, the actual 
image, or rather about two-thirds of the centre of it, can be 
seen up to the moment of exposure. In this way the image 
can be focussed for near objects, but in addition to this 
provision there are finders and a focussing scale. Three 
different speeds of shutter exposure are provided, and 
"time" can also be given. The lens usually provided is a 
rapid rectilinear of Watson's own manufacture, but the 
camera is also quoted with Goerz lens. Altogether it is a 
ractical, workmanlike instrument with many very gocd 
eatures, soundly constructed, and quite unlikely to get out 
of order. Its price is £8 10s. for 44 x 34 films. 


A New Cartridge Kodak (No. 5 for 7 х 5 plates, or for 
cartridge films) has been added to that most perfect family of 
hand-stand cameras. Like the rest of its family it meets 
practically every requirement, and folds into almost no space 


at all. The circular issued in the interests of this camera is 
most convincing, and should be read by every prospective 
buyer. Amongst other things it points out the difference in 
weight between 

Film cartridge for 12 exposures, 7 x 5 equals 4 oz. 

Dry plates in holders for 12 exposures, 7 x 5 equals 4 lbs. 
The 7x 5 camera, when loaded for twelve exposures, weighs 
3 lbs. 15 oz., and measures 104 in. х 84 іп. хз} in. It has 
rapid rectilinear lens with Iris diaphragm, and shutter with 
pneumatic release; focussing screen as well as focussing 
scale; two view finders; rising, falling, and cross front, etc. 
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in which radiography is undertaken for physicians and 
surgeons. The studio and dark-rooms may also be used by 
experienced operators. The fixed installation includes a 
twenty-inch spark coil, with all the most perfect accessories 
in the way of electrically-driven and controllable interrupter, 
driven from separate batteries, volt-meters, ammeters, etc , 
and with complete outfits of intensifying and observation 
screens, exposing and examining table for patients, etc., etc. 

Amongst the novelties in apparatus in addition to 
complete outfits in various sizes, is a new double-bulb tube 
of very promising design, and excellent workmanship, which 
has given wonderful results in its first few weeks of trial. 
The Punktograph, of which an illustration is given, is a 
most ingenious appliance for exactly locating any foreign 
bedy (say in a limb) with the assistance of a vacuum tube 
and a fluorescent screen. The bulk of the punktograph is 
radiographically transparent, but at the end (M) is a ring of 
brass which throws a strong shadow on the screen. In the 
centre of M (as the illustration stands) is a crayon of marking 
ink, attached to a spring-trigger, which can be drawn back 
by its handle (С) and held by the releaser (А). In this 
position its point is on a moistening slab (R). Having 
placed the tube so that the shadow of the foreign object falls 
upon the fluorescent screen. two punktographs are placed, 
one above, and one below the limb, in such positions that 
the shadows of their brass rings coincide and enclose the 
shadow of the foreign body. Then the triggers are released, 
and the ink points print little dots upon the skin. The tube 
is then moved to another position, and two more marks are 
made. The four vive "thá ends of two imaginary lines 
which must cross exactly at the point where the foreign 
body is embedded: and its discovery and extraction become 
simple matters. 

Many other interesting pieces of apparatus, improved 
fluoroscopes, tubes of all modern patterns, and à historical 
collection of discarded tubes, make this a most attractive 
place of call for all radiographers who visit London. "Those 
who send their accumulators to London to be charged may 
be interested in knowing that the basement includes an 
electric charging plant of great capacity, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Isenthal. 


CATALOGUES. 


ENLARGING, finishing, and printing in all styles, including 
lantern slides and the modest postage stamp portrait are 
listed in an attractive new catalogue issued by Alfred Raines 
and Co., St. Mary's-road, Ealing, W. 


AN EXCELLENT general list has been received from 
Bishop's Drug Co., 460 Holloway-road, London, N. 


BawronTH's supplementary list of live model lantern 
slides includes a very large series of illustrated songs, new 
comics, and life model stories, etc. 
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The Royal and the Salon. 
To the Editors: The PHOTOGRAM. 

Dear SiR AND Mapam.—It is a matter of common 
knowledge that there has been some talk of holding the 
two exhibitions under one roof. As the present writer is in 
part responsible for the idea being mooted, and as there has 
arisen no little misunderstanding, and possibly some mis- 
representation, it may be well to put the proposition in its 
. true light. 

No unprejudiced person who knows the circumstances of 
the cases will hesitate to admit that the Salon and Royal 
are not perfectly satisfied with the rooms where they hold 
their respective exhibitions. True, the rooms might be 
worse, and they have hitherto been made to serve; but it 
requires no violent effort of imagination to conceive more 
convenient and suitable rooms. Іп each case there are, of 
course, very substantial expenses, and as these must be met 
in some way, it is incumbent upon their respective manage- 
ment that some limit be put to the rent item. This 
question then very naturally arises, viz., cannot some more 
commodious and convenient place be found where expenses 
can be shared, and space allotted in proportion to the 
respective rent contribution? 

Just by way of an imaginary case, let us take a random 
instance. Probably every reader of these lines paid a visit 
to the exhibition recently held by the Eastman Company 
in the New Galleries, Regent-street. There we had the 
central hall for apparatus, the large room for examples of 
pictorial results (the art section), another room was devoted 
to technical and instructive examples, another to competitive 
exhibits, and so оп. Let us imagine for a moment that the 
Salon and Royal could, by “clubing together," rent such a 
place. The Salon pictures could be still kept together in 
one room, the photo-mechanical examples and purely 
technical exhibits (microscopic, astronomical, etc., etc.), in 
another room, professional portraiture in a third, the 
apparatus, as before, in the central hall, and so on. By 
some such ро the evening lantern shows might be given 
in one of the rooms without in any way interfering with 
any of the other rooms. In the present Pall Mall (one 
room) gallery the lantern display necessitates turning down 
the lights, so that anyone going to see the exhibits on the 
walls may feel rather unfairly treated. Also, perhaps, it 
might be possible to revive the lecture evenings, which 
formed such a very pleasant feature in one or two of the 
earlier Salon years. The only real difficulty is that of 
finding a set of suitable rooms at a rent within the sum 
that the two parties would, together, teel justified in sub- 
scribing. That being done, the apportioning of the rent in 
proportion to wall (or floor) space, and of gate money in 
the same ratio, would be a detail easily arrived at. One set 
of advertisements would serve for both; one catalogue 
might be arranged, and other like mutually advantageous 
and economical arrangements as to packing. cartage, etc., 
are within the range of practical politics. Then as to the 
revenue side of the matter, members, of course, do not in 
either case pay any gate money. It isto the casual visitor 
that one looks for the lively shilling. Is it not then 
reasonable to suppose that, by combining forces, and having 
a better show, we should attract more non-member visitors, 
and, consequently, more shillings? 

Beyond purely personal animus, no serious difficulty 
seems get-at-able. The kind of answer one gets from those 
who are against the idea is, © Oh, Jones would never agree 
to that." “If you knew Smith as well as I do, you would 
know the thing was impossible." “It will never come to 
pass as long as Brown is alive." We are constantly being 
told that the Royal and Salon are at enmity, are rivals, and 
are antagonistic, irreconcilable. One can, in part, under- 
stand the motives of those who wish to promulgate this 
idea by comparing them with the strike agitators, and to 
others who wish to make or maintain a quarrel, that they 
may gain some private end ; or one may, perhaps, feel some 
sympathy for those who have had their exhibits rejected by 
either selection committee, and make a little allowance for 
momentary wrath. But it is ditficult, indeed, to imagine 
why anyone who sincerely wishes the advance of photo- 
graphy (scientific or pictorial), should desire to create a 
quarrel, or maintain one, if already existing, except for such 
base purpose as spite, revenge. or personal advantage. 
Those who make, maintain, or talk of ill-will, are certainly 
not among those who desire peace and goodwill. 

Yours, etec.. F.R.P.S., 
( Exhibitor at both shows.) 
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Alteration of Focal Length (J. R. Cowie).—The 
focal length of any lens can be altered by the addition of 
another lens. If the latter be convex, the focal length of the 
combination will be shortened ; if concave, the focal length 
of the combination will be increased. There is some loss of 
light, and also of definition, in adding a third lens. To 
secure satisfactory results, it is necessary to make sure of 
accurate centering and parallelism between the lenses, 
which is difficult to obtain by make-shift contrivances, and 
we should advise you to refrain from the attempt. If you do 
tty, however, the best way is to rig up a carrier for the 
additional lens inside the camera. It would be better for 
you to consult the makers of your lens, and let them provide 
the additions for you. 


Constructive Criticism.—We are often asked to 
criticise, candidly and suggestively, the work of those who 
aspire to become pictorial photographers. We are always 
prepared to give such a criticism by one of the members of 
our staff, on the following conditions :— 

1. Only one or two prints must be sent. 

2. They must be mounted, flat. 

3. Each must have a piece of tissue paper or tracing 
paper gummed by its edge to the back, and folded over to 
cover the front of the print. 

4. We reserve the right to cut or damage the print in 
any way that seems necessary. 

5. The wrapping must be stamped and addressed inside 
(for letter or parcel post) so that it can be returned to sender 
by simply refolding the paper. 

6. The sender is requested to state whether we may 
reproduce criticism and picture, with or without the artist's 
name, if we consider them of general interest. 

7. Address to 

Constructive Criticism, 
c/o THe PHoroGRAM, LTD. 
6 Farringdon-avenue, London, E.C. 


EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


All matter арреатїпё in The Photogram appears also in 
The Process Photogram and The American Photogram. 
Articles and other communications intended for the whole 
series of magazines should be addressed to the chief office, 
6 Farringdon-avenue, London, E.C., England. 

Communications for the American section of The American 
Photogram should be addressed to the Editor, 41 and 43 
Marion-street, Brooklyn, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Answers to correspondents are sent by post only. 
Enquiries failing to enclose stamped envelope for reply are 
ignored. 

The ‘‘ Process Photogram '' records all the progress 
of, and gives all the news of interest to, the photo- 
mechanical craft, in addition to the whole of the matter and 
illustrations appearing in The Photogram. Аз the principal 
advances in photo apy are, at present, on photo- 
mechanical lines, The rocess Photogram is a necessity to 
the photographer who wishes to be тобону informed. 

Price 6d.; post free, 8d. To order only, from Dealers 
and Newsagents. 


Principal Contents of Process Section. 


PAGE 
Further Notes on Drying Films. By Thomas 
Bolas, F.C.S., Е.С. - - - - 145 
Process for obtaining Half-tone Screens - - 147 
Various Photo-Chromic Methods - - - 149 
Important to the Craft - - - - - 152 
A History of Photogravure - - - - 153 
Shop, 156. Theory and Practice, 159. 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 
: PAGE 
Photographic Illnesses. By G. E. Brown, F.I.C. 
F.C.S. - - - - - . 303 
Sun-drawn Silhouettes. By Percy Barron - - 306 


Applied Photography.—No. XIV.—To Advertising - 308 
A Comparison of some Favorite Printing Methods. 

By A. F. Colborne - - - . - 312 
Landscapes for Coloring. By Harry D. Gower - 317 
Our Readers' Corner. 319. ractical Work, 321. 
Prints, 323. Current Topics, 327. Trade, 332. 
Correspondence, 333. Answers to Correspondents, 334. 
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Qopyrigbt.— This Magasine as a whole, with its contents, both literary 
and pictorial, ts copyright; and the copyright is registered. Our con- Vol, V. 
temporaries are very welcome to quote from our pages (with acknowledgment j, No. 59. 
but we propose to protect ourselves and our advertisers against piracy. 


TEESE ESET EEE EE SELES EEE EE SE 
чн CHRISTMAS 
Кы IS COMING. 


Illustrations by E. W. Jackson. 


HRISTMAS time will soon be upon us, 
and some readers of these pages 
may be glad to have this reminder 
of the good resolutions they formed 
last year, to prepare photographic 
greeting-cards for their friends for 
the coming Christmas and New 
Year seasons. No technical in- 
structions need now be given, for 

the past volumes of The Photogram contain 
simple directions, which should be sufficient 
for the youngest beginner, but a few suggestions 
as to subjects may be worth something. Many 
good examples have been given in past issues, 
at least one has been given in each of the 
* Photograms of the Year," and this and the 
next page contain suggestions worked out by 
E. W. Jackson, whose previous work in this 
direction has been greatly appreciated. Those 
who wish to use sketch borders to their photo- 
grams, and who are not, themselves, sufficiently 
good draughtsmen, can easily photograph the 
borders alone, blocking out the centres, and then, by double printing, putting 
in their own views, etc. 

The design, * May Christmas bring good cheer," is a good example of 
the capital effect that may be produced by the grouping of simple objects, 
and may well be varied by many different still-life arrangements. The 
subject has the advantage of suggesting and bearing out the good wishes, 
and, therefore, is much better than the ordinary local view or other stock 
subject that may be pressed into the service. 

The initial letter, C, suggests one of those minor touches of fancy which 
help to make up satisfactory design, for Conway Castle is, by initial, con- 
nected with the initial letter. 

The rest of our suggestions may well take the form of a number of 
quotations from the poets, etc., which lend themselves to photographic 


illustration. First, we give three quotations, which seem specially applicable 
to photography, and which, although not very suitable for illustration, may 
fitly be worked into a card sent to a photographic friend. 


“Forward! with the broad sunlight there is hope.” —Richard Fefferies. 


“To solemnise this day, the glorious sun 
Stays in his course and plays the alchemist.”’ 
Shakespeare— King John." 


* A new epoch in the history of human progress dates from the time when He, who 
** Never but in uncreated light 
Dwelt from Eternity, 
took a pencil of fire from the angel 'standing in the sun,' and placed it in the hands of a 
mortal."— Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


* Heap on more wood !—the wind is chill; 
But let it whistle as it will, 
We'll keep our Christmas merry still.—Sir Walter Scott. 


“ Mirth, friendship, love, and light 
Shall crown the winter night, 
And every glad voice welcome Christmas tide.” 


*, . . the oldest cask is opened 
And the largest lamp is lit, 
And the chestnuts hiss in the embers 
And the kid turns оп the spit." —Macaulay. 


* England was Merry England when 
Old Christmas brought his sports again ; 
"Twas Christmas broached the mightiest ale, 
"Twas Christmas told the merriest tale. 
A Christmas gambol oft could cheer 
The poor man's heart through half the year." -—Sir Walter Scott. 


“ Here we come a-wassailing 
Amid the leaves so green; 
And here we bring our Wassail bob, 
The fairest to be seen. 
For it is the Christmas-time, when we travel far and near, 
So God bless you and send you a Happy New Year." 
Old Mumming Song. 
“ Соте, bring with a noise, 
My merry, merry boys, 
The Christmas log to the firing ; 
While my good dame, she 
Bids ye all be free, 
And drink to your heart's desiring. 
On your psalteries play, 
That good luck may 
Come while the log is a-teending.—Herrick. 


"Lo! now is come our joyfull'st feast ! 

Let every man be jolly ; 

Each room with ivy leaves is drest, 
And every post with holly. 

Now all our neighbors’ chimneys smoke, 
And Christmas blocks are burning ; 

Their ovens they with baked meats choke 
And all their spits are turning. 

Without the door let sorrow lie, 

And. if for cold it hap to die, 

We'll bury it in a Christmas pie, 

And evermore be merry." —George Wither. 


* Christmas is here; 
Winds whistle shrill, 
Icy and chill, 
Little care we; 
Little we fear 
Weather without, 
Sheltered about 
The mahogany tree.— Thackeray. 
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A MAGNESIUM INSTALLATION. 


By LESLIE MALBY. 


HE easily-made and inexpensive apparatus here described is one which 

I have practically and very successfully used in one of the best 

provincial studios. In my humble opinion, it is capable of producing 

group work superior to any electric-light outfit now in vogue, and 

if used with brains in single figure subjects, the **art photographer," or 

whatever other funny name he may call himself, will be able to rival fora 
few pounds outlay, his wealthier brother professional. 

For the reflector (4) obtain a child's wooden hoop, four feet in diameter, 

or thereabout, and three others half the size. Carefully unfasten the smaller 
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"CHRISTMAS IS COMING." 
Suggestion for a Card. Ву E. W. Jackson. 


ones, and cut them to form cross-stays for the large hoop, which will make 
the ring of the reflector, taking care not to give too much concavity to the 
ribs; fasten with French nails to the ring, then cover the joints with thick 
glue. Fasten off with twine, a few lengths being twisted round to strengthen 
joints. Cut a paper pattern of an inside section (from rib to rib) of the 
framework; procure a few yards of unbleached calico, and cut accordingly, 
fastening the same to the ribs and ring with tacks, then with strong glue 
flatten down all overlapping portions of calico. When dry, give three coats 
of whitening and size, applied cold and thick. 

The fume escape chimney (B) is made of sheet-iron or zinc; diameter of 
mouth twelve inches, of pipe, eight inches, length sufficient to go through 
roof. For the stand (С) an old or second-hand head-rest will do, the heavy 
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base part is all that is necessary. The diamond-shape frame (D) with stem 
to slide in head-rest is made of three-quarter, or half-inch, iron gas pipe; 
using about two feet, or two feet six inches, to each rail of the square. This 
is cheaply and quickly put together by a gasfitter. Have incandescent gas 
burners fitted at each corner or centre of rails, either will do. The gas 
supply for this frame is conveyed through flexible tube to inlet marked Z on 
diagram. The reason for having a good light is three-fold; to counteract any 
glare, to give comfort in focussing, and a better illumination in the studio. 

To return to the actual magnesium lamp; (E) is a small jam bottle, fitted 
with a sound, tight-fitting cork. Burn a couple of holes in cork, and fit with 
two pieces of glass tube, one-eighth of an inch in interior diameter. The 
short piece is pushed through cork to reach just below the shoulder of bottle. 
The long piece is fitted in a little more than half-way down. Now, wax 
around the top of cork to prevent the air escaping where tubes have been 
inserted, half fill the bottle with magnesium powder, replace cork, and fasten 
to the short glass tube a couple of 
yards of indiarubber tubing, and a 
piece, about a couple or three inches, 
to the long one. Get from the toy 
shop a pair of sixpenny or shilling 
bellows, and secure the longest piece 
of flexible tube to the pipe of it. A 
piece of brass pipe (С), ten inches long 
and one inch in diameter, cut at the 
bottom ; and brass tube (H), eleven 
and a half inches long by an eighth- 
inch in diameter, together, form a 
bunsen burner and a discharge pipe 

for the magnesium powder; ИН is 
Сү ‘secured in centre of С by cross- 

pieces, and projects a quarter of an 
inch at top. ^5 is a piece of small 

brass tube, flattened at nipple; K,a 

piece of brass, three inches wide and 
seven inches long, and shields the 
direct light from the sitter; L is an 
iron bracket to fasten the lamp or 
torch to the stem of the diamond- 
shape frame. Now connect the foot 
of H with the long glass tube from 
the bottle, and $ with the gas pipe; 
turn on gas for a second or two, and 
apply light to the top of brass tube (G); press the bellows gently, and a 
soft and beautiful light will be the result. The success of the whole thing 
lies in the careful working of the air pressure. Place torch and bottle 
in position under chimney (B); cover the diamond-frame (D) with tissue 
paper; place your sitter three or four feet from the background, and with a 
suitable reflector for the shadow side of the sitter, a week's practice will 
enable you to produce very creditable work. 


«^ © 


Cecil M. Hepworth offers a most enjoyable programme of lantern slides and kineto- 
grams, and is prepared to book engagements with secretaries of halls who can provide good 
audiences. His programme includes “ A Scamper on the Continent," ** Tommy Atkins and 
his Work," “A Country Ramble,” “ The Storm," and “The Great Fire." Mr. Hepworth 
has a pleasant, informal style of lecturing, and possesses quite a fund of dry humor. 
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APPLIED PHOTOGRAPHY. 


“ The 'craze' for photography, as an end in itself, must necessarily die, but photography as a means to ап 
end—whether that end be pure picture-making, scientfic research, journalism, or any of the daily increasing 
applications of the craft —must progress until it attains proportions of which we now hardly dare to dream." 

The Photogram. December, 1895. 


Application No. 15.—TO ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGY. 
By Dr. R. W. SHUFELDT, C.M.Z.S. 


F THE several institutions in the 
United States devoted to the 
study of economic entomology, 
no one is doing more earnest and 

valuable work than the Entomological 
Division of the Cornell University Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, at Ithaca, 
New York. This department of the 
University is under the direction of. 
Professor J. P. Roberts, who assumes 
charge of the division of agriculture in 
general, while entomology as a sub- 
division is attended to by Mr. E. V. 
Slingerland. Up to the present date 
this department has published some one 
hundred and fifty bulletins, the majority 
of which are finely illustrated. They 
cover a variety of fields in the science 
of agriculture, and such parts of other 
sciences as it naturally adopts. They 
are printed under the authority of the 
Honorable Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Albany, New York, and are sent free to 
all those who may have use for them 
—a most liberal policy. 
A number of these bulletins are 
illustrated by beautiful half-tone figures, 
| from life, of various insects that are 
harmful to the products of the farm. 


Fi6s. 1—3 (Upper Figures).—The Quince 


Curcucio, natural size and enlarged. They exhibit them in their various 
Fig. 4 (Lower MEI eH Curcutio stages of growth, and the ravages upon 


fruits and vegetables of which they are 
guilty. Other exquisite half-tone plates are of flowers and plants, showing 
various varieties reared by the florist in different parts of the United States, 
while other contributions to these bulletins set forth the work of the 
Experiment Station itself. For example, Bulletin No. 148 is devoted to the 
life-history of the Quince Curculio (Conotrachelus crataegi), an insect that 
has been extremely injurious to the quince orchards in the country, and 
particularly in New York. Mr. E. V. Slingerland is the author of this paper, 
and a wonderfully valuable one it is, for, through the information it affords, 
hundreds of dollars have been saved to the quince growers, even in very 
limited localities, by instructing them most fully how and when to deal with 
the pest. Mr. Slingerland is not only a very capable entomologist, but also 
brings to his work a rare knowledge of botany and scientific agriculture. 
He is likewise a skillful photographer, and is thereby enabled to illustrate 
his own papers in the most satisfactory manner possible. 
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The marked scientific value of the half-tone figures to his Quince Curculio 
article, and others, struck me as being very far ahead of anything I had yet 


Ето. 5.—Grub of the Quince Curcutio, enlarged and 


natural size. 


seen in the way of application of 
photography to economic entom- 
ology. As the subject interested 
me greatly, I took occasion to 
put myself in communication 
with Mr. Slingerland, and two 
valuable replies from him resulted. 
Accompanying the last of these 
were many of his photograms, 
kindly submitted to me to make 
selections from to illustrate the 
present paper. Before remarking 
upon the value of these, and the 
admirable specimens of work they 
are in this very important and 
comparatively new field of experi- 
mental photography, I would first 
point out some of the methods of 


Mr. Slingerland to obtain his negatives. To use his own words, **we use one 
of Anthony's copying cameras, with a combination of 2 Dallmeyer and т 


Bausch & Lomb lenses. These 
copying cameras have a long 
bellows, which allows me to en- 
large 3 or 4 diameters with an 
ordinary lens. We increase this 
bellows-length by the use of a 
hood.like box, placed in the front 
of the camera, and screw the lens 
to the end of this. With this 
arrangement, and our special 
magnifying Bausch & Lomb lens, 
I can magnify about 10-12 diame- 
eters." ** Most of the good effect 
produced by our photo-engravings 
is due, not entirely to the way the 
photogram is made, but the care 
of the electrotyper and printer, 
and the paper used, play a very 
important part." Mr. Slingerland 
finds coleopterous рирге exceed- 
ingly difficult subjects to photo- 
graph, and was not at all satisfied 
with the one he obtained of the 
Quince Curculio. For a subject 
of this nature, I thought it above 
the average, but, nevertheless, do 
not reproduce it in this place. He 
adds, in his first-referred-to letter, 
that ** I think much of my success 
is due to my taking great pains 
to have my specimens spread in 
nice shape, or to be on hand at 


Fic. 6.—EGGs or AMERICAN LapretT MOTH 


(Gastropacha Americana). Natural size. 


opportune moments, when I can catch them in life. In my work, I find the 
photo-micro camera only adapted to very small objects, and to those of little 
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elevation or thickness." “І am getting many inquiries of late regarding 
the how and why of my pictures. I think I will have to make a photogram 
of my copying camera, rigged up for enlarging work. I find that the middle 


- M—— ——— — — T— 


Fic. 7.— LARVA or LiME-TREE WINTER Motu (Hibernia tMiaria). Twice natural size, from life. 


Fic. 8.—Same as Fig. 6 (Lappet Мотн'ѕ EaGs). Enlarged with ordinary Copying Camera. 


bench of our greenhouse is an ideal place for photographing, as we get light 
from all sides, and thus are troubled very little with shadows." 

As Mr. Slingerland's photograms of living insects are valuable from 
whatever point we may view them, it will not only be my hope, but most 
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surely the hope of all naturalists, that he will very soon favor us with an 
illustrated paper, setting forth most fully all of his methods in detail, by 
which he accomplishes such excellent results. 

As I have already intimated, all of the figures illustrating the present 
article are of Mr. Slingerland’s production, figures from 1 to 5 inclusive being 
reproduced from his Quince Curculio paper, while the others show some of 
his results for the present summer’s work. One has but to glance at the 
photograms of this artist to appreciate at once their excellence. Great pains 
in the posing of the subjects characterise them all, and to this is added a 
certain artistic arrangement very rarely seen in biological brochures. Take the 
curculios themselves (figs. 1-5), and note the nicety of the points I have just 
mentioned. Every leg-joint is symmetrically placed, and the entire insect 
properly centered. Then in the dorsal view of the Quince Curculio (figs. 2, 3), 
see how carefully, and exactly, the real size of the insect is compared with its 
enlargement. This also applies to the grub shown in fig. 5. 

Did space admit of it, nothing would give me more pleasure in this way 
than to present some of the other illustrations of this author, especially from 
the bulletin we have been considering. In it we not only find the insects 
themselves figured, as here reproduced, but in addition thereto the ravages 
they commit upon the quinces; also sections of the fruit, showing the egg- 
pits with the eggs of the curculio in position; likewise beautiful half-tones of 
young quinces, showing the manner of feeding of the curculios, and other 
subjects. But I feel that already sufficient has been presented to demonstrate 
the great usefulness of the photographic camera in the field of economic 
entomology, as a department of agriculture, and what a powerful aid it is to 
the furtherance of that class of work. If dealt with as Mr. Slingerland deals 
with it, it brings before the agriculturist accurate and instructive pictures of 
those insects that menace his crops; specimens of the nature of their 
ravages; and, finally, the method of defeating them; and all this is just 
exactly what he wants. 


> E» 


More about Gum.—In The Photogram for October is a sketch of my gum pot (р. 321), 
and although the paragraph is headed ** The Preservation of Gum," the question is only 
touched upon from the point of view of the gum pot. It is generally very poor economy for 
photographers to pay the lowest price for gum, and considering the moderate quantity used, 
it is often worth while to pay quite the highest price—at present about 2/6 per lb.—if one 
purchases from a semi-wholesale or trade dealer. The best Soudan gum has very clear and 
definite marks by which it may be known. It is in nearly spherical masses ranging from about 
the size of hazel nuts to that of large peas. The masses are somewhat lighter in tint than 
pale straw color, and every mass is fissured by innumerable cracks, something like those 
produced in glass when a hot mass is quenched in water. These cracks give the massesof 
gum a dull or semi-opaque appearance, but a minute particle seen by itself is quite clear and 
transparent ; this latter criterion being an important one in the face of the clever sophistications 
occasionally met with. Those gums of which the separate masses are transparent as a whole 
are inferior in various degrees, from the Barbary or Senegal gum, which is mostly in angular 
transparent fragments (this gum being fairly good), to the lowest and most worthless of the 
Australian gums. These latter are generally in rather large irregular and often flattened 
masses, showing little or no indication of brittleness, but often some suggestion of toughness 
when strained by the hand. The lowest grades of Australian gum scarcely dissolve in water, 
but rather swell and become pasty. To prepare the mucilage of gum, 4 ounces are placed in 
a pint, wide-mouth bottle, and 8 ounces of water are added, the bottle being now set over at such 
an angle that the water just fails to run out. With an occasional partial turn of the bottle on 
its axis, solution should be complete in twenty-four hours; when straining through muslin is 
all that is necessary. Gum thus made with cold water will seldom go mouldy, or become acid 
in three weeks time, but if made with hot water it will ordinarily mould sooner. If the 
mucilage is required for long keeping, 10 drops of pure phenol to the ounce is a perfectly 
satisfactory preservative, but there are some who object to the smell, although if the pure 
material, as sold for medicinal use, is employed, the smell is barely recognisable. Sulphate of 
alumina glycerine, and dozens of other additions to gum have been recommended, but as a 
photographer writing for photographers let me urge abstention.— A. D. 
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ORTHO-CHROMATISM IN 
PHOTO-MICROGRAPHY. 


Abstracted by C.F.T., from a Paper read 
by M. MowPILLARD, before La Societé 
Française de Photographie. 


HE color alone of an object is not sufficient to guide the operator in 
the choice of a light-filter or ortho-chromatising substance, because 
the positive photo-microgram is always intended to be used for 
demonstrations. For this reason it is necessary to give the greatest 

possible emphasis to the interesting peculiarities of the object described or 
observed. From this it results that not only should the image give, as far as 
possible, an absolutely exact impression of the microscopic field itself, but, in 
certain cases, it will be useful to profit by certain natural or artificial 
colorations of the object, in order to bring out, accentuate, and even exaggerate 
certain regions as means of obtaining, to some extent, a schematic print. In 
addition to this, the shade and intensity of color have to be taken into 
account. 

The following table gives an outline of the various yellow combinations 
that may occur, and the method of treatment :— 


Color. Tint and Intensity. Light Filter. Plate. 
( Very clear - - - Blue - Ordinary. 
Pure and bright - - Green - Erythrosin or Lumière A. 
Yellow-brown, average - Yellow - T ү? 
Yellow, . Orange, bright - +з : i5 ʻ 
Yellow-orange, ~ - T deep - Orange $ T 
Brown. m us reddish - Pe - Cyanin or Lumiére В. 
| Brown - - . + Yellow - Erythrosin or Lumiere A. 
+ deep -.. - Orange - Cyanin or Lumière В. 
„мегу deep: ` 2 *' Red - T „ 


The red light filter consists ie a 02 Eo cent. solution of erythrosin. 

YELLow CoLoR.—Às instances of the different kinds of treatment required 
according to the nature and coloration of the subject, the author takes a 
wasp's foot, which is of a well-marked yellow color, shading lightly into 
brown, and a preparation of certain pollens, which possess a very pure and 
often very light yellow tint. With the former, the best results were obtained 
by flooding the object with monochromatic yellow light, and receiving the 
image on a plate sensitised for the yellow rays by means of erythrosin. 
Using white light on an ordinary plate, one obtains an absolutely black 
silhouette without any detail, and giving an impression that the foot was 
absolutely opaque. In the case of the pollen a green light filter was 
employed, together with a plate sensitised for yellow and green, the compo- 
sition of the light filter being— 

Distilled water - - - 100°0 
Brilliant Green (called also ethyl green zi 

emerald green) : - 2:2 
Acetic acid - - - - - A few drops. 

Finally, if the coloration is very feeble, as in the case of certain 
histological tissues, stained with picro-carmine, and afterwards partially 
decolorised, we must not hesitate to completely absorb this feeble yellow 
color of the object, by flooding it with blue light, and receiving the image on 
an ordinary plate, not ortho:chromatised. 

The light-filter should be composed as follows :— 


Water - - - - - - 100 

Sulphate of copper - - - 20 

Ammonia: In sufficient quantities to  re-dissolve the 
precipitate. 
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In the case of a brown or slightly intense yellow-orange tint, we must 
have recourse to an orange light-filter, composed of an 8 per cent. solution of 
bichromate of potassium, and if a satisfactory result is not secured with a 
plate sensitised for vellow and green, it is advisable to use a plate ortho- 


chromatised for the red rays. ; 
OUTLINE FOR GREEN, AND ITS COMBINATIONS. 
Color. Tint and Intensity. Light Filter. Plate. 
M light - - Red - - Cyanin or Lumière B. 
Г Av erage | Light - - Orange - i $i 
Tint | Average - - Yellow - Erythrosin or Lumiere A. 
| Intense - - T Е " " 
| Very light - - Red - - Cyanin or Lumière В. 
G Bluish | Light - - Yellow - Erythrosin or ,, A. 
TER | Green | Average - - Green > А i 
| Intense - = Blue- - Ordinary emulsion. 
| Very light. - - Red- - Cyanin or Lumiere В. 
| Yellowish | Light - - Blue- - Ordinary emulsion. 
| | Green Ave erage — - - Green - Erythrosin or Lumière A. 
Intense - - Yellow - 


GREEN CoLor.—Green is the average tint, either inclining towards blue 
or towards yellow. If the tint is about the average, and the intensity of the 
coloration sufficient, there will certainly be an advantage in illuminating the 
object with yellow light, and receiving the image on a plate sensitised for 
green and yellow. If the intensity is very strong, it will be well to employ 
plates particularly sensitive to green. If the intensity is feeble, however, the 
orange light-filter should be employed with a plate sensitive to yellow and 
red. Finally, if the color is very feeble, it will be necessary to absorb the 
green tint completely, so as to allow the image to detach itself from its 
background ; a red filter, with a plate sensitised for red, is indicated. 


OUTLINE FOR BLUE AND VIOLET. 


Color. Tint and Intensity. Light Filter. Plate, 
Very light. - - Orange - Erythrosin or Lumiére A. 
Mut - - Yellow T T 
| Pure Blue ; Average - - és - » T 
Intense - - Green - КӨ v 
| „Very intense - Blue- - Ordinary emulsion. 
Light - - Orange - Erythrosin or Lumière A. 
Blue | uu | ТЕРЕ - - Yellow - : - s 
ш: ( Intense - - Green - 7 » 
(Very light - - Orange - Erythrosin or Lumiére A. 
Violets and | Light - - Yellow Я T Р 
| Blue - Average - - 2, - Cyanin or Lumière В, 
Violet | Intense - - Green - Erythrosin or Lumiere A. 
vers intense - Deep blue - Cyanin or Lumiére B. 


Согок BLUE AND VIOLET.—The photographic plate can only register blue 
and violet as pale grey, but this difficulty is overcome by retarding the actinic 
power of the blue and violet with a yellow or orange light-filter, combined 
with a plate orthochromatised, as a rule, with erythrosin. 

In the case of intense pure blue colorations, a green filter, combined with 
a plate sensitive to green, gives very satisfactory results. In extreme cases, 
the green must be replaced by a blue filter, using an ordinary emulsion. 

By the side of the pure blues, sharp and well defined in color, we often 
find ourselves in presence of coloration, stretching sometimes into green, and 
sometimes into violet. The first category contains certain aniline blues 
employed in bacteriology (methylene blue). In the second we find the violets 
equally emploved in bacteriology (methyl violet, Paris violet, fuchsine), also 
the violet blue color, hematin, so frequently employed in staining histological 
tissues. 
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The colorations given by methylene blue are generally of average 
intensity, rather feeble, rarely intense. In the case of extreme very intense 
coloration with hzmatin, the author has obtained good images of almost 
opaque preparations, by illuminating the object with a deep blue light- ды 
and receiving the image оп a plate sensitive to red. 


OUTLINE FOR RED. 


Color. Tint and Intensity. Light Filter. Plate. 
Very light - - Green - Erythrosin or Lumiere A. 
(К - - Orange ) 
Li ht 3 - M 9° 99 
Yellowish i [ns v. ECHO з 
Red 7 Average - - Yellow - Cyanin or Lumiere B. 
Intense - - Orange - » ys 
( Plate, freshly ortho-chroma- 
Red - | Very intense > Red - ( tised with cyanin. 
ЕУ light - - Green - Erythrosin or Lumière A. 
! Blue - Ordinary Emulsion. 
ae А ight | Yellow - Erythosin or Lumière A. 
| d jae - - Yellow - Cyanin or Lumiere B. 
(Intense - - Red - - „ " 


CoLon Rep.—The red tints presented by objects observed under the 
microscope, result, for the most part, from artificial colorations employed 
with the object of bringing out the details of the structure of the objects. 
These colorations, very diverse from the point of view of tint, may vary from 
orange-red to violet-rose ; moreover, they may present very different 
intensities. These considerations necessitate important modifications in the 
mode of operation, from the point of view of the choice of light-filters and of 
sensitive surfaces. The methods to be employed in particular cases will be 
gathered from the outline. 

The following examples go to show how important details of structure ot 
microscopic preparations may be made to detach themselves from their 
background, and how advantage may be taken of the artificial colorations. 

With bacteria stained blue, violet, or red, it is recommended, with good 
reason, to light the preparation by interposing a yellow filter, and to receive 
the image on a plate sensitive to yellow and green. Under these conditions 
the bacteria detach themselves. sharply and vigorously from the background. 
If, however, the bacteria are colored a sufficiently intense blue or violet, their 
color will be completely absorbed by the light-filter, and the bacteria will 
appear black in the print. If we desire to show by a photogram the presence 
of staphvlococcus aureus, for example, in some sweat, the result obtained 
under these conditions will be entirely sufficient for the purposes required, 
although it will not give us the true form of the bacterium. If, without 
changing the color of the screen, we receive the image on a red-sensitised 
plate, the print from the resulting negative will show that each grain of 
staphylococcus presents a brilliant point, and that the bacteria themselves 
are veritable spheres, whereas, by the previous method, it was 1mpossible to 
tell whether the grains were spheres or discs. 

In every other case cited, such as villi injected with red coloring matter, 
so as to show up red on a yellow background, the filter and plate must be 
adjusted so as to bring out and emphasise the important feature of the 
preparation. 

In the case of panchromatic preparations, the foregoing notes must aid 
our judgment to select suitable filters and sensitive surfaces. In some 
instances a panchromatic plate with a yellow filter will give excellent results. 
When polarised light is used to bring out the structure of rock sections, very 
bright and very varied colorations are often produced in the field, which 
necessitate the employment of panchromatic plates. 
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EXPRESSION IN PORTRAITURE. 


By E. DEBENHAM. 


N ENTERING into a subject such as “ Expression in Portraits," one feels | 
compelled to apologise for touching the fringe, as it were, of so 
vast, and yet interesting a theme. Of course, the thoughts and 
conclusions arrived at in this contribution are intended to apply to 

photographers alone— portrait painters occupy a very different position to 
photographers with regard to expression. The painter knows the occupation 
and tastes of his sitter; and while preserving the habitual expression, can 
import into it a suggestion of the favorite or usual occupation, for nobody 
will deny that occupation influences expression, as it does speech, and even 
action and manner. With the painter, the expression is preserved by an 
act of memory (for expression is fleeting, as a rule), aided by theoretical 
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A—Routine Expression. B—Interested in а Toy Pussy. 


knowledge, for instance, he knows that pride is shown by throwing up the 
head, while the eyes look condescendingly down, as tkough all things were 
inferior, causing the eyelids to droop, while the mouth expresses contempt, 
and the nose, scorn. Resolution is evidenced by a full, open and expressive 
eye, the eyebrows distinct, the mouth tight and compressed, and the muscles 
of the face generally of a sharp and angular character, and so on through 
the whole gamut of human character. All or any of these characteristics 
may be modified, though still in evidence, and yet the likeness be faithfully 
preserved. The portrait painter is prepared by years of study, and above 
and beyond all these, an inborn fitness and “© gift." 

Now the photographer is bound down to the expression of the moment, 
and it is his difficult task to secure what will be characteristic, and what 
must be agreeable and acceptable to his sitter. It does not follow that the 
sitter must smile. A perpetual sickly mechanical smile is, perhaps, the most 
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unpleasant of all aspects of the face; it is better to be honestly savage, or 
candidly worried, than artificially and hypocritically smiling. To please, a 
portrait must be free from either of these extremes, but it must have 
animation, life, and truth; and in the great majority of cases this result can 
be secured. Without it, a portrait is without interest. Handsome men and 
lovely women without expression, totally lack interest. I once heard a clever 
disciple of Herkomer, addressing an art student, say to him, ** make your 
work interesting; even if it is bad technically, let it be interesting; let it 
mean something." A photogram may be technically perfect, well-lighted, 
cleverly posed, and artistically thought out, yet, if the expression be bad, or 
absent, the result must be pronounced a failure. It is by many considered 
that the expression rests with the sitter, and that the photographer is not, 
therefore, responsible for failure arising from a defect in that particular. 
This, I venture to assert, is not altogether the case. The man who strives 
earnestly to succeed in portraiture, and brings his mind to bear upon this 
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C—A promise of fun to follow. D—Self-forgetful, watching the toy monkey. 


aspect of his work, learns to deal with his sitters somewhat after the fashion 
of the pianoforte player, who produces from his instrument the harmonies 
and expression he requires. Now we all know that the minor keys in music 
are often (though plaintive) very lovely, and so a thoughtful and even 
pensive expression may be very interesting. Most sitters are amenable to 
some extent to the operator's efforts to secure good expression, children 
almost entirely so—to go a little more into detail. An observant operator is 
bound to be at the same time a judge of character, and make up his mind 
instantly the sitter enters the studio, what description of person he has to 
deal with. Does the sitter wear a habitual frown, the result of constant 
thought and the battle of life; let the attitude and accessories suggest 
reflection and study. To place such a subject seated on a table with hat on, 
apparently swinging his legs in a very nonchalant attitude, and at the same 
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time with a careworn face, would be entirely inconsistent with truth, and, 
therefore, unreal and inartistic. But see what a different picture can be 
made of the same man. We will suppose he is seated at a writing table, 
papers, pen and ink, anda book lie before him, the head leans a little on 
the hand, the forefinger, perhaps, unconsciously resting on the temple, he is 
in a reverie—at rest bodily, while the mind is at work; there is nothing 
unpleasant in this reflective expression and attitude. 

The writer once witnessed a little incident which, though trifling and 
commonplace enough, gave food for reflection. The operator was sorely 
puzzled by a sitter, who seemed absolutely incapable of an interesting 
expression, but who was roused from a state of lethargy by a very simple 
device. One of his’ pockets looked very bulky, and caused a deep crease in 
the coat. ‘Please empty that pocket," said the operator, and out came a 
big well-colored pipe. The operator laid the pipe carefully on the table by 
the sitter, remarking, ‘‘we will photograph that pipe," and an amused 
expression appeared which was promptly secured. Children almost invariably 
respond to the influence brought to bear upon them with this object; they are 
wonderfully sympathetic. Sometimes, alas! the trials and anxieties of parents 
are reflected on the countenaces of children. These cases are happily rare, but 
even then it is possible to trick the little ones into a smile. The writer has 
made a few experiments in this direction, and the accompanying illustrations 
will, it is hoped, explain themselves. The secret of a happy expression in children 
consists in amusing them. From the first moments of entering the studio 
they should be played with. Wonderful “ dicky birds," marvellous ‘ pussy 
cats," and astonishing **bow-wows " must be brought into requisition, and if 
the operator can actually play with a toy on the top of the camera during the 
exposure so much the better. In the illustration marked 4, the usual routine 
of focussing and posing was gone through and nothing more, in the second 
exposure, marked в, the toy cat was chased round the camera, and would not 
be caught. Now, of course, all this play depends to some extent on the 
operator's state of mind and health, and this leads to the curious theory that 
expression in photography depends upon the operator's liver. Nevertheless, 
grotesque as the idea may appear, there is something in it, for it is extremely 
difficult to appear light-hearted and full of fun, whilst suffering from, say 
toothache. Indeed, it is little short of heroic; yet to cheat your little sitter 
into a smile or a downright laugh it is absolutely necessary to be pleasant 
and amusing. When aiming with determination to secure a certain result, 
one's own feelings and condition have to be, at times, ignored. The reward 
of success is so great that it is well worth the effort and necessary self-control. 
This also applies to photographing grown-up people, for if the operator be 
melancholy in manner, the expression of the sitter is sure to be influenced to 
some extent in an unfavorable sense. Of course there is no necessity to 
degenerate into a capering and grinning lunatic, in order to amuse old, or 
young, sitters, but the happy medium must be, and is, obtained by the 
successful operator. In the case of adults, care must be taken that all is 
quietly and unostentatiously done ; in fact, the sitter should be unconsciously 
led into the most fitting and agreeable expression. In many cases this 
comes naturally and without any interference, and it is best and safest not to 
raise the question of expression, but to secure it without any direct appeal to 
the subject. This is a matter which must be left to the discernment and 
good sense of the experienced and capable operator. 

It is probable, owing to the striving after technical excellence—and I 
admit it 1s an essential condition—that the question of expression is too often 
overlooked. The writer hopes the attention may be directed to this important 
subject, and that it may be thought worthy of fuller consideration than 
appears to be at present accorded to it. 
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SINGLE LENSES, CASKETS, Etc. 


EFORE Stating certain opinions which will, perhaps, be regarded as 
heretical, 1 may as well make a little contession of faith, and say 
that, if money were no object, or if—but why continue the **if's" 

I should choose to be supplied with a set of modern aplanats or 
anastigmats of equivalent foci varying by steps of two inches from about 
4-in., (which is the widest angle one ought to attempt on a half-plate) to 
18-in., which is the full extension of my camera. 

As money is an object, I am content with smaller things, and want to 
emphasise the value of making the best of one's circumstances. In the old 
days the grand old men made some very pretty pictures with the “single 
landscape lens," and I once heard three or four of them, in the rooms of the 
Photographic Club, contending that the craze for rectilinears and rapid 
symmetricals was largely a mistake. Be that as it may, the single landscape 
lens is excellent for almost everything except pure architecture in which a 
building, whether interior or exterior, almost fills the plate. And the best of 
it is that almost every 
owner of a modern 
lens carries two“ single 
landscape lenses," 
which he seldom or 
never uses, in the 
separate combinations 
of his rectilinear or 
anastigmat. 

I am glad to see 
that almost all the 
lens-makers are now 
pointing out the fact 
that the halves of 
doublet (symmetrical, 
rectilinear, aplanatic, 
anastigmatic, etc.) 
lenses can be used 
separately, as single Fig. 1.—Relative amounts. of subject covered by à non-symmetrical 
lenses of about twice anastigmat (Dallmeyer's d ы a ai combinations, from 
the focal length of the 
doublet itself; and that the makers of the Cooke lens, which does not allow 
of this method of dissection, have met the case by supplying a “ casket " 
containing one of their ** Cooke" lenses, and a single landscape lens of 
conveniently longer focus, which fits the same flange and takes the same cap. 

As every-day photographers more fully realise the use of these single 
combinations, I think they will change one of the good old text-book rules, 
which is that the first lens to buy for all-round work is one of a focal length 
equal to the diagonal of the plate it is to cover. Thus, for quarter-plate, 
5 in. to 54 in. ; for half-plate, 8 in. to 9 in., and for whole-plate, 11 in. has 
been the general rule. Let us take half-plate, the most useful size, and we 
find that while 84 in. is exceedingly good for general purposes, the stretch of 
half-plate ** long-extension " cameras is usually only 16 in., or just too short 
for the single combination of the lens in use. 

The new rule when choosing a lens for all-round work should be, 
* choose a doublet of such focal length that your camera will just accom- 
modate its single combinations when focussed for moderately distant objects." 
I give this as a rule for beginners who feel that at first they can only afford 
one lens, and must make the most of it, for, of course, the man of means 
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would decide first on the lens or lenses he wishes to use, and then arrange 
for a camera to suit them. But the ordinary amateur must be content with 
the cameras “ on the market,” until such times as the makers build a pattern 
of slightly longer extension than the present. 

The purchaser of a non-symmetrical anastigmat, such as Dallmeyer's 
Stigmatic, who thus gets single combinations of two different focal lengths, 
would, of course, arrange his camera, or choose his lens, so that the longer of 
the two singles could be used. This, I see is being specially arranged for in 
some of the modern hand-cameras (such as Adams' latest) which have two 
or three focussing scales. 

At this point I want to suggest to the lens makers that, in addition to 
engraving their diaphragms (or stops) with the f-value they possess when 
the lens is used complete, the f-values for the separate single combinations 
should also be given. This would be no very costly matter, it would be a 
real help to the photographer, and it would be a constant reminder to him of 
the extra power always lying at hand. And, so far from spoiling business, 
I feel sure that it would only tend to make the photographer more versatile, 
and to remind him, every time he used one of the “ singles '" on a subject for 
which it was not quite fitted, that he must make an effort to buy an 
anastigmat of the greater focal length. 

Until this method of marking is taken up, I may remind those who are 
not used to working with halves of their lenses, that (for all practical 
purposes) the following rule applies. 

Rule :—When using single combination of a symmetrical lens, 
the f number is doubled, and the exposure quadrupled. 

Thus, if your lens is a rectilinear of 8-in. focus, a stop or diaphragm of . 
4 in. diameter will be f16. The “ single” of this lens will be about 16-in. 
focus, therefore the same stop (4 in.) would read as f32; and, if a given 
subject required one second's exposure with the whole lens, it would need 
four seconds (with the same stop) with the single. 


EQUIVALENT Focus (or '* FOCAL LENGTH ") OF LENS. 
Diameter 
of Stop. | 


4in. | біп. | 8 in. | 10 in. | 12 in., I4 in. | 16 in. | 18 in. | 20 in. 
Е ЕЗБЕ Е | 


14 inches J27 f4 pe f66| f8 | fg 3|f 106|f/ 12 |f 133 
os | S32] S48) £64, f8 | fg6 if 112 |f 128 f 144 716 

1 inch f4 f6 | f8 |f10 (тг fry f16 118 | f20 
2 n» | £53. f96|f106/f1y3|f192,f/186 f2r3 /24 |72656 
à 5 f8 f1i2 |f16 |f2o ўга f28 f32 f36 |f4o 
i 


» f16 f24 |f32 |f40 |f48 ,f56 :f64 f72 |f8o 


I turn now to the “ Casket” lenses, which consist of cases containing 
several simple lenses, of varying focal lengths, fitting one mount, and readily 
interchangeable. An excellent casket of this description was placed on the 
market some two or three years ago, by Dollond & Co., Ludgate-hill, 
London, E.C., and consisted of a lens mount, with rack and pinion motion 
for correcting chromatic abberation, four single (**spectacle") lenses, and 
five Waterhouse diaphragms. The lenses are of 1j in. diameter, and of focal 
lengths chosen by the purchaser from a set of six, of 4-in., 6-in., 8-in., 12-in., 
and 20-in. equivalent focus. The diaphragms are, of course, intended for 
use with any of the lenses, and, therefore, have a different f value with each. 
They are marked with their diameters, in English measure, and each lens is 
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marked with its equivalent focus, so that it is very easy to mentally reckon 
the f number, but as this form of casket may be used by very young 
beginners, the above table is, perhaps, worth the space it occupies. 

I have included several focal lengths which are not in Messrs. Dollond’s 
list, and one aperture (14 іп.) which is not amongst the diaphragms they 
supply. І would suggest to this firm, and to all others selling ‘‘ casket” 
lenses, that such a table of f values should be included in every casket; and, 
perhaps, I may be pardoned for reminding the beginner that the same table 
will apply to any lenses and diaphragms having the focal lengths and 
diameters of aperture here given. 

At this point a few words must be given to Chromatic Aberration. 
When a simple lens refracts (or focuses) the rays of light, it does not refract 
them all equally, but the ** visual rays," which form the image seen on the 
ground glass, are focussed further away from the lens than the ** chemical 
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А. Fig. 2—Two views made from the same position with a symmetrical anastigmat B. 
(Wray's Platystigmat), A—the complete lens; B—a single combination. 


rays," which mainly affect the plate. As a result, it is necessary, after 
focussing, to slightly shorten the distance between the lens and the plate 
before exposing, or the negative will not be so sharp as the image on the 
focussing screen. This does not apply when using the single combinations 
of a doublet, because each of these is corrected for chromatic aberration. 
With lenses that are not corrected, the camera must be shortened between 
focussing and exposing, and in the case of Messrs. Dollond's casket this is 
provided for by means of the rack-work lens-mount, which is engraved with 
a scale divided into 24ths of an inch. In each casket is a printed table 
showing the amount of correction necessary, and this, for any object beyond 
a distance equal to ten times the focal length of the lens, is as near as 
possible 2% of the focal length. Thus, the lens of 8 in. focus requires a 
correction of 4th of an inch. The rule for correcting chromatic aberration 
with the ordinary crown-glass single lens may be taken as being— 
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Rule :— The chemical focus is ;';th shorter than the visual focus ; 
so that after focussing sharply, the camera should be racked inward 
to the extent of th of the focus, before exposing. 

Those who use such lenses will find it convenient to affix to the base- 
boards of their cameras a couple of scales marked in twenty-fifths of an inch. 
One will be on the fixed, and the other 
on the travelling part of the base, and — P O—-——— — а 
the correction. will be equal to one | LED v 
division for every two inches of the PE 
camera’s extension.* Fiftieths of an 
inch would, of course, be much better, 
but such divisions are too small to be 
conveniently seen or clearly drawn on 
a paper scale. 

Another method which some people 
adopt is to focus with full aperture, 
and then to stop down to the smallest, 
or nearly so. This is recommended 
by the makers of the Busch lenses, 
probably because it is the simplest 
method for a beginner. Though it 
works all right, I think its use is a 
very bad habit to get into, because 
it tends to make a man the slave of 
small apertures (a bad slavery in it- 
self), and to make him helpless with 
subjects which need a large aperture, 
in order that a short exposure may be 


given. 1 | 
It was suggested several years A eie. ER = 
Fig. 3.—View made with uncorrected single lens 

ago, by Prof. W. K. Burton, and (Busch's Casket) of 13$ in. focus (see opposite). 


probably by many of the old workers 
before him, that by looking at the image through a piece of blue glass 
while focussing, the actinic or chemical image (instead of the visual image) 
would be focussed. This is very true, but the method can hardly be com- 
mended for general work, since the blue glass cuts off so much light, 
that in dimly-lighted pictures it is impossible to focus in this way. 

I now come to a last method, suggested by Robert H. Bow, C.E., and 
recommended by J. Traill Taylor, in his ‘‘Optics of Photography." It is, 
perhaps, the easiest all-round system for general work, and consists of 
usinga negative lens of one-fiftieth the power of the lens to be corrected, 
in a slot made in the lens-mount as near the position of the diaphragm 
as may be. The effect of this will be to shorten the focal length of the 
whole lens, so that the visual image is focussed one-fiftieth nearer the lens 
than it would be, if the negative lens were not used. Before exposing, the 
negative lens is removed, which throws the visual image slightly out of 
focus, but leaves the chemical or actinic image sharp on the screen. I do 
not know of any casket in which such a negative lens is fitted to the mount, 
but no real reason why it should not be done is apparent; and at the 
worst, a working optician can apply such a corrector to any existing casket, 
at a very small cost. 

In all these methods of correction, I have been writing of the photo- 
graphing of distant objects, when the lens is used at (practically) its 


*A printed scale for this purpose will be found amongst the advertisement pages of the 
next issue.—Ebs. 
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equivalent focus. In portraiture, copying, etc., the correction becomes more 
than one-fiftieth of the actual focal length, and when copying objects same 
size as the original (say a life-sized head), the correction becomes as much as 
эһ. Various rules and tables have been published, but the following, 
which I have not seen in print, appears to me to be the most simple. The 


А. Fig.4.— Views made with uncorrected lenses (Busch's Casket). A—combined asrectilinear В. 
тоф in. focus; B—as wide-angle, 54 in. focus. These are not fair examples of 
the capabilities of the lenses, but merely show relative amounts covered. 


first line gives the ratio of image to original; the second gives the necessary 


corrections. 
Ratio - - Infin. + 1 h od à ih 
Correction: 3 22 424 20 v5 3 32 


Fig. 5.—Busch's Casket, and lenses combined as wide-angle and as rectilinear. 


This percentage correction is on the actual, and not on the equivalent focus 
of the lens. For instance, with a lens of 124-in. focus, the correction for 
distant objects (infinity) would be 2% of 124 in., or 1 in.; while the correction 
for the same lens, when copying life-size, would be 4% of 25 in., or one inch. 
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3i in. only undertakes to cover a 5 in. by 4 in. plate, the 3? in. is stated to 
cover 7 in. by 5 in. (a very wide angle), and all the others will cover the 
same sized plate or larger, up to 20 by 16 covered with 121 and 131 inches. 

In this set the diaphragm apertures are marked in arbitrary figures 1 to 6, 
and although the manufacturers give a table showing the methods of 
combination to secure the various focal lengths, they have none showing 
the f values of the stops in the different cases. I have, therefore, 
measured the apertures, which are as given in the first column of the table 
herewith (from one-and-a-half millimetres to eighteen millimetres), and have 
calculated a table of f values, which may be useful for reference. To save 
space and trouble I have reduced the combinations from eleven to seven, and 
the focal lengths to nearest convenient centimetres, which is sufficiently 
accurate for all practical purposes. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE TWO EXHIBITIONS AND 
SOME OTHER MATTERS. 


HE Royal Photographic Society’s Exhibition at Pall Mall, and the 
Photographic Salon, organised by the Linked Ring, are so fully 
discussed, and so many of their pictures are reproduced in Photograms 
of '98, that space can only here be given for a few general impressions 

of the two shows, and for a few notes on one or two non-exhibited pictures. 
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Р.М. 161. LLANBERIS LAKE. Crowded out of ‘`` Photograms of '98. 
By John Williams. 


Both exhibitions have distinctly improved since last year, though there are 
still lessons of what to avoid to be learned at both, and one of the points 
most forcibly borne іп upon us is the “fatal facility " which photography 
gives to the copyist. Probably most of these copyists are unconscious, but 
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it is surprising, how, in a few years, hundreds (literally) of exhibitors have 
taken up the depicting of two particular phases of nature—the ** mud-flat and 
marsh” and the “ brooding eventide." ‘These phases are in themselves 
charming, and they have been admirably rendered by a very large number of 
workers, but the wealth of examples which we see proves great poverty of 
invention or mental indolence. It is unfortunate that the many really clever 
and individual workers who can impart variety and charm to even the 
treatment of an old subject should have their work depreciated by being 
mixed up with a crowd of second and third-hand variations, but the fact 

| exists, much as it is 


: | to be regretted, and 


UC i 


it must be faced. Just 
as the leaders in sport 
and fashion feel it 
necessary to change 
their ground as soon 
as their doings have 
become burlesqued and 
ridiculous as a popular 
“craze,” the original 
worker in photography 
is practically bound to 
* move on" to new 
ideas and themes when 
his style has become 
sufficiently popular to 
be copied by the great 
mediocre army. 

The real leader who 
has no ''school" of 
followers is distinctly 
fortunate ; and he who 
Is run into the ground 
by a few over-zealous 
followers is less un- 
fortunate than he who 
is copied by the many. 
Will A. Cadby and his 
wife; Wm. Crooke, 
with his old-engraving 
portraits; Captain 
Puyo, with his distinc- 
tive figure-work, and 
some others, have 


gained greatly by being 

P.M. 263. ST. SEBASTIAN'S CHAPEL, NEUWEILER. 63 x 44. allowed a few years to 
By Ernest Marriage. develope their own 

Crowded out of Photograms of '98, ideas and to establish 


their claims ; for who 
can doubt that if a hundred people had fallen in line behind a distinctive 
style of Cadby or Crooke, the originators would have been obliged, in self- 
defence, to leave it to them. Е. Dockree's “ Tower Bridge" was quickly 
killed by imitators, Evelyn  Darron's * Mist in the Pool," Cembrano's 
« Kew and Richmond Bridges," and many another good thing has been 
rendered impossible by its very popularity. 
Even if one can improve upon an original idea, it is dangerous to come 
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'" COMES A TRAIN OF LITTLE LADIES," —Hy Edgar Scamell. 74 x 53. 


" MATE IN ONE MOVE.” — By Walter L. McNay. 113 x 9. 


Crowded out of ** Photograms of 9%." 
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near it unless the improvement is absolutely head and shoulders above the 
original. Even the man who is honestly and independently interested in a 
certain style and subject should carefully consider the advisability of showing 
his results if they come near the edge of another man's “© preserve." For it 
is the duty of every exhibitor to secure fair consideration for his work, and 
such consideration is almost impossible if there is even a suspicion of lack of 
originality. 

This year it is a misfortune to be the producer of a low-toned landscape, 
or a large brown carbon somewhat-out-of-focus portrait, however good they 
may be, for they are appraised below their intrinsic value. On the other 
hand, more than their absolutely fair share of attention is secured by such 
works as К. M. Evans’ “Marri” (P.M., 198), John Williams’ ** Llanberis 
Lake’’ (P.M., 161), and a score of others that might be mentioned; because, 
in addition to being so good in themselves, they are so different from the mass. 

Mounting and framing is another point forced to the front this year; for 
the Salon distinctly gains from having a considerable variety, while Pall Mall 
suffers from having such a large proportion of the ultra-sombre. This, 
combined with the fact that each Salon picture is separated from its neighbour 
by a space of medium-tinted wall, while the Pall Mall pictures almost or 
quite touch each other, and have a dark background, tends towards the over- 
appreciation (at first sight) of the Salon, and under-appreciation of the Pall 
Mall picture. And this drives us to the conclusion that anyone who wishes 
to derive real benefit from the shows must visit each of them at least two or 
three times,—and this year, at any rate, preferably on a bright day. Moreover, 
much is to be gained by more than once perusing such a work as our Annual, 
with its many reproductions of the pictures, and the reproductions in the 
catalogue of the Pall Mall Show. 

In spite of best endeavor it has proved impossible to exactly gauge the 
number of pictures for which space could be found in Photograms of '98, and 
although several have been reduced more than we wished in order to find 
room for a few more than last year, a few have been unavoidably held over— 
the choice falling, perforce, on a few of the pictures which we had early 
reproduced in double the size of some of those included. The pictures speak 
for themselves and need but little comment. Ernest Marriage gives us a 
good example of the more modern school of architecture in which there is an 
attempt to select and depict one phase of the builder's thought, rather than 
to deal with the full harmony (or discord, as the case may be) of a great 
cathedral’s vastness. Walter L. McNay's delightful piece of genre is a 
capital version of one of the oldest (but ever new) themes, and, like Edgar 
Scamell's ** Train of Little Ladies" is an example of a class of work worthy 
of far more attention than it has latterly received. These works are 
instructive in their resemblances as well as in their differences. In one 15 
full evidence of the painter's, in the other, of the photographer's training ; in 
one simplicitv, and in the other, elaboration of arrangement carried to the 
extreme. In the picture of the children, much of the charm depends upon 
the expressions and attitudes, assumed without thought. and arising from a 
natural appreciation of the spirit of the game; in the other, the expressions 
assumed by competent sitters are equally important. 

In both pictures, however, as in the others reproduced herewith, there is 
evidence that admirable as is the dull, misty, out-of-focus treatment in its 
proper place, it is not the only admirable photographic method—a fact which, 
in the fervor of following a fashion, many of our workers seem to have 
overlooked. 

ъъ, > 


Bacteria have been found by Professor Percy Frankland, F.R.S., to act upon the 
photographic film similarly to light. 
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The Lizars’ Photographic Com- 
petition and Exhibition appears to 
have proved a very great success indeed, 
and the four thousand prints sent in com- 
petition must have given the judges more 
than enough work in awarding the immense 
number of prizes. Three of the first prize 
pictures are reproduced in our Annual, 
Photograms of ‘98, and as the prize list 
| is so exceedingly long, and has already 
been communicated to all the competitors (who are the most directly interested parties), it is 
not necessary for us to give it in detail. The Competition was confined to residents in the 
British Isles, and the prize winners seem to have come from absolutely all parts of the three 
kingdoms. 


‘‘ Almost as Indispensable as the Camera itself.’’—-This is the verdict of the 
Mid Surrey Gazette in reference to The Photogram. 


How to make Lantern Slides by S. L. Coulthurst. Price 1/-, post free 1/2. 
London: Dawbarn & Ward Limited, 6 Farringdon-avenue, E.C. A little practical book by a 
thoroughly practical worker, which has 
only reached us at the moment of going 
to press and about which we will say 
more next month. 


Our fifth Year will be completed 
with the next issue of The Photogram. 
We have tried to maintain a high level, 
but we hope that the next issue, which 
will be enlarged, and in several respects a 
special one, will sensibly beat our record. 
Its appearance is our practical reply, at 
the end of five years, to those critics who, 
on our first appearance were kind enough 
to predict an early death for the Journal. 


The Supplement to our present 
issue has considerable scientific and, some 
day, will have a good deal of historical 
interest. It is the first example published 
in this country, of work done with an 
entirely new irregular grain screen, which 
seems to fulfil most of the requirements 
laid down by people who have objected 
to the ** mechanical grain ” of the ordinary 
half-tone screen. The principal technical 
points. will be found on the supplement 
itself. 


The Editor of Fowls asks why we 
expressed regret at his rule whereby he 
retained the right of reproducing any of 
the pictures sent in to his competitions. 
We explained to him that this method of 
obtaining a great number of pictures for A First Prize Picture in “ Fowrs " Competition. 
one prize seemed unsatisfactory ; where- By S. G. Kimber. 
upon he replied that this is not his 
system as although he retains the right to reproduce any of the pictures sent in in competition, 
he pays for all that are thus reproduced. 


An Index of Standard Photograms.—Circulars and forms for the supply ot 
particulars are now ready, and have been sent to some thousands of photographers in all parts 
of the English-speaking world, but it is impossible to reach all by direct appeal; wherefore, we 
ask all photographers to assist us in the compilation of a work which promises to be invaluable 
to the profession. We aim at listing and indexing, by individual titles where necessary, 
but in groups and under comprehensive headings as far as possible, all photograms which are 
available for sale or for reproduction in illustration of books or magazine and newspaper articles. 
The names and addresses of the photographers, prices for copies and for lantern slides, fees for 
use of the subjects for reproduction, and other similar particulars will be given, as far as 
desired by the photographers themselves. We have ample proof of the importance and value 
of the work, in response to our preliminary notices. From London professionals, both 
portraitists and press-photographers, we have received cordial expressions of approval and 
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offers of help. By editors who largely use photographic illustrations we have been told that 
the Index, when once issued, will ^e a book of constant reference with them ; an Austrian and 
two Swiss publishers of illustrated books, say much the same thing; a few public libraries 
have already expressed their interest by promising orders; and several American correspondents 
have given or offered assistance. 


** Sentiment D'Art en Photographie. ''—Price 2/6 per number, or 26/- per year. 
Brussels : Camille Smits & Co., 61 Rue du Cornet. As previously mentioned this enterprise is 
practically a series of prize competitions, in which very valuable prizes are offered to all who 
become subscribers to the magazine, or rather portfolio, for it principally consists of reproduc- 
tions in collotype of the winning pictures. The present month's issue contains five collotypes 
about 84 by 64in. on paper 10} by 14} in., with an introductory decorative piece as the 
beginning of the series, and also with seven minor collotypes amongst the text. There can be 
no doubt that a publication arranged on these lines, if well supported, can be made extremely 
interesting and valuable to photographers, and we regret to see that the competition in the 


SENTIMENT D'ART EN PHOTOGRAPHIE. 
First Prize Picture, by L Bovier. 


first issue has, apparently, not been at all considerable. Probably this was because the method 
of the publication has scarcely been understood. We note that in the special competition, 
only one prize has been given, this being the first prize, which is awarded to Monsieur L. Bovier 
for his picture which is reproduced herewith. In the general competition, the four prizes were 
given to residents in Brussels, while of the honorable mentions, one is secured by the 
Baronne de Goldstein, London, and the others go to competitors in Liege and Louvaine. 


© > 


Glass-blowing for Technical 
and Decorative Purposes will be de- 
monstrated on six occasions during this 
month by Thomas Bolas, F.C.S., F.I.C., 
in The Photogram Reading Room. The 
demonstrations will be from three to five 
p-m., and from seven to nine p.m. on November ıoth, 17th, and 24th. Cards free, on 
application to Dawbarn & Ward, Limited, 6 Farringdon-avenue, E.C. 


The Most Interesting photographic topic for next month will be the special supplement 
to The Photogram, about which it is unwise to say more at present. 


The Yorkshire Photographic Exhibition looks more and more like a big success as 
we approach it. During the early days of the London shows, several of the officers of the 
Yorkshire Exhibition were in town making arrangements for pictures to be forwarded to them 
from Pall Mall and the Salon. 


The First Traill Taylor Memorial Lecture will be delivered on the anniversary of 
Mr. Traill Taylor's death (November 8th) at the Exhibition Rooms of the Royal Photographic 
Society, 5А Pall Mall East. The lecturer will be T. К. Dallmeyer, and the subject, 
appropriately to Mr. Traill Taylor's preference, will be optical. 
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The following Exhibitions are announced—Hackney, from November 15th to 18th, 
Secretary, W. F. Fenton-Jones, 12 King Edward-road, Hackney, N.E.; Yorkshire Photo. 
graphic Exhibition, from November 15th to December 15th, Hon. Secretaries, 13 Chesham- 
street, Bradtord; Ludlow Photographic Society's Exhibition, Hon. Secretary, J. H. Williams, 
Guildhall, Ludlow; The Aintree Photographic Society's Exhibition, November 23rd to 26th, 
Hon. Secretary, D. Travis, Fazakerley, Liverpool; and the South London Photographic 
Society’s Annual Exhibition, from March 4th to 11th, 1899, Hon. Secretary, A. E. Allen, 
27 Prince’s-square, Kennington-cross, S.E. 

There is also to be an exhibition held at Congleton on November 2nd, 3rd and 4th. 
Mr. A. C. Conder, J.P., Congleton, will be glad to give full particulars. 

Readers should also remember the competitions conducted by The Gentlezoman, Hearth 
and Ноте, Fowls, etc., and might find it worth while obtaining copies of the papers which 
will give them the rules, etc. 

The Essex Cycling Union, Ltd. announce a competition in which there are five open classes. 
Gold, silver and bronze medals will be awarded to winning photograms. G. F. Sharp, 31 
Sach-road, Upper Clapton, N.E., the Secretary, will be pleased to send full particulars. 


. The Barnet and District Photographic Society has just issued its first syllabus, which 
gives a good and varied bill of fare for fortnightly meetings, from October 17th to April 3d. 


The Polytechnic School of Photography and Photo-Engraving, Regent-street, 
W., has a more complete svllabus than ever, of practical and theoretical instruction. The 
season was opened on October 18th with an enjoyable conversazione, under the chairmanship ot 
J. D. Geddes, F.R.P.S., of Waterlow & Sons, Limited. Amongst the new features for the 
season are a department for technical investigation, which was tentatively started last vear, 
with the result that the students’ work produced a paper on “А New Function of Developers," 
which was read before the Roval Photographic Society. Color photography will show distinct 
advances; the lecture course will include, demonstration of kinetographic, radiographic, and 
color work, and photo-lithography will be more fully dealt with than ever before. Howard 
Farmer takes the main course on ‘ Practice and Technique of Photography," Francis T. 
Beeson deals with photographic printing; John H. Gear undertakes bromide printing, 
enlarging, and enlarged negative making; Ernest Wesson teaches the finishing of enlargments; 
and Wolfgang Arndt continues his class in retouching. Alexander A. K. Tallent undertakes 
color photography and photo-engraving; Howard Farmer teaches photogravure, and Thomas 
Stephenson has a class in wet collodion and negative making. 


The President's Address at the R.P.S.—The address of Lord Crawford to the 
R.P.S., after the distribution of the medals earned at the exhibition, consisted really of two 
parts-—a prologue and an address proper— both short and much to the point. The preliminary 
excursus was devoted to the exhibition, and was a plea for catholicity above all things. Whilst 
uttering no words of condemnation against the current fashion, Lord Crawford pointed out 
that there were other beauties besides those that can be delineated—if such an expression is 
not inappropriate—by rough-surfaced papers. There are all the beauties of detail, which can 
be rendered with such exquisiteness by gelatino-chloride paper; there are the details of the 
village on the lake, or the hamlet among the mountains, that the ordinary Britisher—educated 
and uneducated—likes to keep in photographic form as a memento of a pleasant holiday. He 
refers lovingly to them from time to time, calling to memory that the verandah on the left ot 
the print was where he used to take his dejeuner, or smoke his post-prandial cigar, or that the 
path on the right led to the not-too-difficult mountain he ascended with his wife and family; 
and why shouldn't he ? 

The address proper dealt with a very important subject, namely, the institution of a 
National Photographic Department for reproducing the art and scientific treasures stored 
away in our national museums. This, however, is a subject that will be more interesting to 
our process readers. 

Lord Crawtord also promised, after urgent solicitation, to serve for another year as president 
of the R.P.S., if the society would re-elect him. 

The Photographic Copyright Union held its annual general meeting in St. James's 
Hall, on September 6th last, when a very satisfactory report was presented by the Committee. 
One interesting item was to the effect that no less than 430 business letters and enquiries had 
been received by the secretary during the year, 22 of them from foreign and Colonial photo- 
graphers, and 269 from the provinces. The treasurer's report was equally satisfactory, and the 
committee urged that in view of the exceptionally heavy drain on the finances of the union, in 
connection with the legal work attendant upon watching and influencing Lord Herschell's 
Copyright Bill, every member should do his utmost to support the funds. There is the more 
necessity to emphasise this, since the union has no entrance fee or subscription, but depends 
entirely upon the voluntary offerings of the members, and a proportion of the sums recovered 
when law suits are undertaken on behalf of the members. Frank Bishop, the president, was 
received with hearty applause when he rose to speak, re the report of the committee. He 
referred to the number of applications and enquiries received, and said that, unfortunately, a 
great many of the photographers, who were not members of the union, recklessly allowed 
their copyrights to be infringed, and then appealed to the union when it was too late and they 
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had not a leg to stand on. In spite of this, the union had been able to be of the greatest 
possible help in many cases, and he hoped that gradually photographers were beginning to 
understand something of their rights. The most important copyright case during the year 
had been one brought by Gambier Bolton, and fought by him to a successful issue, and as 
every successful case strengthened the hands of photographers, he (Mr. Bishop) thought that 
their sincere thanks were due to Mr. Bolton. 

One curious case which had been submitted to the union was as follows:—When a sitter 
has submitted to him several proofs and orders from some of them, has the photographer any 
copyright in the subjects from which no copies are ordered? This was a nice point which was 
being carefully considered by the Counsel of the union, and could probably not be settled 
until a leading case had been brought in the Courts. 

A satisfactory feature of the union had been the increasing extent to which people requiring 
certain subjects for the illustration of books, etc., applied to the union for information as to 
where such subjects could be obtained. In one case in particular they had received an enquiry 
from a French nobleman who had written a book on India, and were able to obtain very 
substantial sums for no less than six Indian photographers. 

The union had also proved useful as a sort of police, and in some cases, where illustrated 
newspapers had reproduced pictures without any acknowledgment, and under circumstances 
which suggested that they had probably not been paid for, the union had been able to find 
the authors of the originals, and put them in the way of recovering penalties for wilful 
infringement. 

The question of registering the copyright in kinetograms had been laid before the 
Stationers’ Company by J. Lillie Mitchell, on behalf of the committee, and he had been 
informed by the clerk to the Company that, although the case was one which was not 
definitely provided for in the acts, the Company proposed that kinetograms, though they 
might contain hundreds of separate pictures, should be registered as one subject; that only 
a description was absolutely necessary, for identification, but that it was advisable to 
accompany the description by a print from, say, about a foot of the film. If preferred, prints 
might be made from several different parts of the film. 

The question of reproduction in colors had occupied the committee, and they had decided 
to recommend that where a photographic copyright was used for reproduction in two or more 
colors, double the usual fee should be charged. 

The Union had carefully watched the new Copyright Bill brought forward by Lord 
Herschell, and, on behalf of the Union, the president, Frank Bishop, the vice-president, 
J. J. Elliott, and the Union solicitor had attended many meetings for the drafting of the bill, 
and Mr. Bishop and the solicitor had attended the Select Committee of the House of Lords. 
where they gave evidence, for two and a half hours, in favor of photographic copyright. "There 
was every reason to expect that, under the new bill, photographers' rights would be increased. 

W. Downey spoke at some length of the benefits of the Union, and urged the importance 
of not being content with the minimum fee, as photographic copyrights were, in many cases, 
worth much more, and editors were willing to pay very much more than the minimum. 

Gambier Bolton spoke at some length with reference to his recent action, which was the 
second he had carried to the Queen's Bench and won. Не thought there was absolutely no 
reason for a photographer to lose a copvright case, if it was properly prepared and placed 
before a judge without a jury. Every such case that could be won, was a distinct gain to the 
whole photographic profession, and it was a duty to the whole profession not to bring a case 
which could not be very fully substantiated. Referring to the proposal that the term of photo- 
graphic copyright should be reduced to seven years, he contended that it was a proposal against 
which the Union and all photographers should fight most earnestly. In the case of his own 
work, and in the case of very many other copyrights with an historical value, it was often not 
until long after seven years that a proper return could be secured on negatives which might 
have cost great sums and very much labor to make. There was some real danger of the short 
term being passed, unless photographers would bestir themselves far more than they usually 
did in such matters, and he would urge that, instead of being content with leaving the work of 
protest in the hands of the Union, every member throughout the country ought to approach his 
member of Parliament, and point out to him fully and earnestly, the injustice of the proposed 
limitation. One of the greatest injuries to the copyrights of photographers had long been some 
of the electrotype agencies, which were in the habit of buying up old blocks from newspapers 
and selling them, or electrotvpes of them, to other concerns. It was often very difficult to get 
hold of the real offender, but he was fortunate in having at last got a thoroughly good case 
which involved, fist, a German pirate, second, a British electrotype agent, and third, a 
British newspaper, and he hoped to make it a test case which would be useful to the profession. 

J. Lillie Mitchell (Stereoscopic Company), the Honorary Secretary of the Union, then read 
the report of the committee which was accepted. One or two alterations in the rules were 
carried, the most important being one providing that the fee shall be charged upon the size of 
the reproduction, and not upon the size of the original photogram, and the other embodying 
the committee's suggestion re charging double fee for pictures reproduced in colors. 

Various subjects, interesting to the profession, were discussed by W. Grove (Treasurer), 
Warwick Brookes (Manchester), T. Birtles (Warrington), H. H. Hay Cameron, J. Lillie 
Mitchell, William Downey, J. J. Elliott, Alfred Ellis and others. 
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Manufacturers sending apparatus for examination and 
notice, should state distinctly whether, and when, they wish 
$$ returned. We specially request that all articles which ave 
not too bulky, be deposited in our public Reading-room for at 
least six weeks from date of issus of the magazine tn which 
they ave noticed. 


When Writing to firms whose goods are noticed or 
advertised, please mention The Photogram. 


NOVELTIES. 


Held Over.—Owing to pressure of work 
caused by the preparation and publishing of 
‘*PHOTOGRAMS OF '98," and also owing to the 
receipt of a large number of noveltics quite at the 
last moment before going to press, many trade 
notices and other items in various parts of this 
issue are unavoidably held over. 


Our Next Issue will be special in several 
respects, and in some respects the most in- 
teresting, attractive, and valuable issue that 
we have published. 


Ап Eight per Cent. Dividend has just 
been declared by J. H. Dallmeyer, Limited. 
This is only one of many indications that 
photography is still going well. 


Life Model Studies in great variety 
have again been added to the lists of James 
Bamforth, of Holmfirth, Yorks, and anyone 
who is interested in these subjects can obtain 
from Mr. Bamforth an interesting and well- 
illustrated catalogue. 


Christmas Cards in bewildering variety 
come this year as in other years, from George Houghton 
and Son. It is useless to attempt to describe the varied 
designs, sizes, etc., but all who are interested in the sub- 
ject should certainly write to the firm for a box of samples. 


The Weiss Flash Lamp, of the results of which we 
gave examples in our August issue, is, for the moment, 
withheld from the British market, a fact which explains 
our delay in giving the promised diagrams of the lamp and 
particulars of the production of the pictures in question. 


Nearly Thirty Miles of photographic film have just 
been supplied in one order by the Eastman Co. The order 
consists of three films, each 50,000 feet long, which are to 
be simultaneously used in three kinetographic cameras, for 
photographing a prize fight, which is calculated to run to 
about eighty minutes. This film will cost about £200 per 
mile, so that it looks as if there is still ** money in photo- 
graphy," when it is the photographing of prize fights. 


Fighting the Paper Riag.—The combination of the 
Rives and Steinbach factories, which has been successful 
in largely increasing the price of raw photographic paper, is 
to shorily meet with vigorous competition on the part of 
the photographic section of the firm founded by E. Schering. 
Dr. Vogel, of Berlin, has reported very favorably upon the 
paper made by the new оу and there seems every 
possibility of its fully meeting the requirements of photo- 
graphers. 


The М. & G. Cameras have recently scored heavily in 
the Colonies, for we have seen many references to them in 
the Indian and Colonial photographic papers. Amongst the 
most enthusiastic users of these cameras is Robert B. 
Walrond, of Auckland, New Zealand, who has recently given 
his experiences, which have been reprinted by Newman 
and Guardia, go & 92 Shaftesbury-avenue, in the form of a 
most attractive booklet, entitled, “ The N. and С. Camera in 
New Zealand." 
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Film Developing Holders are amongst the minor 
comforts of photographic life, and J. Pumphrey, who has 
given a good deal of attention to this subject, at last claims 
to have made the absolutely perfect thing. It takes the 
form of a black japanned holder, with turn-up end standing 
free of the developer. and with the bulk of the base perfo- 
rated away so that the progress of the development can be 
easily judged. Mr. Pumphrey has long made various forms 
of film holders and lifters, but certainly the latest seems the 
most woramanlike and altogether satisfactory. 


A New Vignetting Apparatus is announced to be 
shortly асе м nie market by Willie Anderson, a 
hotographer of Hamilton-place, Partick, N.B. In advance, 
Mr. Anderson asks our opinion on some prints that he sends 
us. They are on Eastman bromide paper, and we have no 
hesitation in saying that they are as graceful and as delicate 
vignettes as have ever been produced. According to Mr. 
Anderson, his new machine makes the printing of such 
vignettes as simple as possible, and we have no doubt all 
photographers will be glad to have further particulars. 


Kinetography for all might well be taken as the motto 
of the latest development of the Northern Photographic 
Works, Limited, which is placing on the market a very 
perfect miniature kinetograph, to give, with limelight or 
even with a properly arranged incandescent gas burner, a 
brilliantly illuminated living picture of from three to five feet 
wide. The price of the apparatus is very low. while that of the 
unexposed film is almost ridiculously so. The apparatus can 
be used (by a simple modification) for exposing, printing and 
projecting. The unexposed film is supplied on spools for 
* daylight loading," and. altogether, the apparatus and the 
system of which it forms a part are so interesting. that we 
shall describe them at greater length in our next issue. 


The little illustration herewith represents an attrac- 
tive decorated glass name-board, in neat oak frame, which 
our publishers are supplying to agents for The Photogram 
all over the country. They are handsome picces of decora- 
tion for any shop. ; 


Kings of the Lantern Trade is a position at which 
the firm of Ross, Ltd., is undoubtedly aiming, and if 
adequate expenditure of skill and capital can secure a return 
in this branch of the optical business, there seems no reason 
why the position in question should not be secured by the 
firm named. While the quality of the few lanterns which 
they have made has always been of the very best, everyone 
has been inclined to look upon them as simply lanterns 
de luxe, accessible only by richly-endowed institutions and 
millionaire scientists. During the past three years, how- 
ever, the firm has been steadily experimenting and testing 
a great number of promising suggestions, with the result 
that when they asked the representatives of the press to 
spend an evening at their rooms in Bond-street, a few 
weeks ago, every journalist present was simply astounded 
by the number and variety of the finished lanterns which 
are now actually ready to be placed upon the market. 
While the luxurious science lanterns are more luxurious 
than ever, their universality has been increased, so that for 
anyone who has the variety of requirements which they are 
intending to fill, they are not only enjoyable but even 
economical instruments. 

In addition to these there are new things in jets, portable 
lanterns, etc., which will attract the attention and satisfy 
the requirements of the ordinary amateur, and even of the 
professional lanternist, who has to carefully consider every 
shilling which he invests in his apparatus. 

Perhaps the most universally Bg piece of the 
apparatus is a new patent limelight jet lor which it is 
claimed that the amount of light obtainable, with a given 
consumption of gas, is almost double what has hitherto 
been possible. The rough comparisons by the eye alone, 
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which were the only comparisons possible the other night, 
seem to fully bear out this claim, but it is perhaps better 
substantiated by the fact that the inventor expressed his 
willingness to submit it to any comparative tests that might 
be suggested by such a body as the s ir Photographic 
Society, and gladly accepted a provisional invitation rd a 
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member of the committee of the Photographic Club, t 
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he should bring the jet into contest with those of some of 
the well-known members. The designer says that this 
jet “will come as a revelation" to those who have thought 
that finality had been reached in jet construction, and we 
are quite inclined to agree with him. The general form of 
the jet will be seen from the diagram, but more space 
than we could possibly spare would be required to describe 
its different features in detail. The light is of enormous 
intensity, although the spot of light on the lime is smaller 
than is usually obtained, two differences which are, of course, 
in the right direction. The smooth and workmanlike adjust- 
ments of the jet, all possible from one point, are sure to 
attract the practical worker, and such details as the screw- 
down valves, the cut off, and the mixing 
chamber, are not only novel but apparently 
exceedingly good. 

The new arc lamp, which is made in two 
patterns, will be just as interesting to 
electric light workers as the lime light jet 
is to more ordinary lanternists. It is 
made in two patterns, one of which is 
devised for specially built lanterns, while 
the other is modified in order to fit 
lanterns already existing. Its motions are 
universal, and its price is distinctly reason- 
able. Coming to the lantern itself there 
are so many details of novelty that it is 
impossible lor us to deal with them, but 
one which should be decidedly appreciated 
is the newly-designed metal body which is 
not only handsome in appearance, but 
омат Й cool to the touch. It consists 
of an inner body of stout blackened brass 
plates, with an outer body of aluminium, 
and a good air space between. This is 
applied to all the newer lanterns in which 
portability is not the one absolutely im- 
portant feature. "n 

For those who consider poer à 
convenience, a No. 1 model lantern has 
been designed, and is based on the theo 
that if you are going to have a lamp small 
enough to get hot, you may as well let it 
be very small, though it becomes very hot, 
so long as all the working parts that you 
ever need to touch are kept in a position 
where they are cool. As a result of this, 
the body is made so absurdly small, that 
it is little more than a square box just 
enclosing the lime, and with a small but strong metal 
chimney to take the heated air away from the operator. 
Of course this little body is kept so free of the condenser 
that it does not conduct the heat thereto, and as a matter of 
fact the condenser and the adjustment screws are much 
cooler than in many of the larger lanterns of the older 
patterns. The performance of the lantern is thoroughly 
good, and the price not high. | 

Included in the series is a line of lanterns specially intended 
for enlarging purposes, which are designed with the greatest 
care, and made and finished in decidedly better style than 
is usual with enlarging apparatus. 
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At the moment of writing, the catalogue illustrating and 
describing this new apparatus, is not quite ready, but any of 
our readers who drop a line to Ross, Ltd., 111 New Bond- 
street, London, W., will probably receive the list within a 
a few days of this publication. 


A most Successful Enlargin 
Business is carried on by Myers 
Frost, otherwise known as The Mar- 
chester Photo-Enlarging Co., at 46a 
Market-street, Manchester. So con- 
siderable has been the growth of the 
business in the past few years that 
the proprietors found additional 
premises necessary, and so have 
built and just opened a very attrac- 
tive new аҗы ва and studios in 
the pleasant residential suburb of 
Urmston. The plans were entrusted 
to a well-known local architect, 
W. H. M. Ward, who has succeeded 
in making the place pleasing to the 
eye, and with every an liance that 
modern knowledge cou d suggest to 
adapt tbe interior to the needs of 
photography and photographic en- 
larging. he enlarging, developing, 
washing rooms, etc., are fitted 

up so that work may proceed inde- 

pendent of sunlight, as Messrs. Myers 
and Frost manufacture their own oxy-hydrogen gas; in 
fact completeness with simplicity and perfection iseverywhete 
to be seen. On entering the artistic reception room, one is 
at once struck with the splendidly-finished enlargements of 
all classes. Working exclusively for the trade, Myers and 
Frost cordlally invite a visit from any photographer. It may 
not be generally known that the firm in questo is one of 
the oldest enlarging firms in the kingdom, having been 
established thirty-four years. 


The Vive Camera Co. which has made a phenomenal: 
success in the United States with the sale of the various 
Vive cameras, will open premises in London on or about 


December 1st. and at the same time will make its existence 
known to the general public by bold advertisement in the 


popular monthly illustrated magazines. The new establish- 
ment will bein Regent House, Regent-street, close to Oxford- 
Circus, and will be one of the most palatial of buildings 
occupied, or partly occupied by the photo-material trade. 
T wo of the directors, A. J. Atwater, and his son, have been in 
Europe during the past month, and in that time have opened 
agencies in Milan and Christiania, and arranged for a depot of 
their own in Paris, in addition to their existing places in 
Chicago and New York, and the one secured in London. 
They have also gone carefully into the needs of the European 
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business, with the result that the new Vives for this market 
will have several important features in. addition to those 
possessed by the patterns hitherto sold in America 


Marion's Adjustable Tripod Stay will prove of very 

teat convenience to the really careful worker, especially to 
fim who does much work in interiors with slippery floors or 
who has to attempt to give fairly ong exposures in a high 
wind. One of the disadvantages of most tripod stays 
hitherto offered, has been that for the sake of portability, 
they were made with cords, and therefore, although they 


would prevent the tripod from slipping down on a smooth 
floor, they gave no appreciable amount of strength or 
rigidity. The stay now offered by Marion & Co., resists the 
push as well as the pull on the legs, and its only possible 
disadvantage is its weight. Without this, however, rigidity 
is impossible, so that no thoroughly earnest worker will 
object on this account. The pee of five shillings seems 
very low for the amount of work that is put into the article. 


The Apparatus Section of the Pall Mall Exhibition 
` received no medal this year, though there were many 
exhibits of very considerable interest, sufficient, in fact, to 
warrant much fuller notice than our space will allow. 
Taking them in catalogue order, and omitting the few 
things mentioned in the Technical section of Photograms 
of '98, we find, first — 


The New Frena Camera, No. 22 (quarter-plate). 
While generally on the well-known and appreciated " Frena " 
lines, this new pattern has one or two distinct features. In 
place of the rapid rectilinear lens, it has a Beck single achro- 
matic, and its view finders are novel, in that, although of the 
“ brilliant" type, cr show the same mage (which coin- 
cides with that upon the film) whatever may be the position 
of the observer's eye. An attractive illustrated pamphlet, 
with full description, will be sent to any enquirers writing 
to R. & J. Beck, Ltd., Cornhill, London, E.C. The same 
firm show the excellent and cheap Bivex dark-room lamp, 
which we described in a recent issue. 


The Verascope, a capital little camera of metal, made by 
pr Richard, of Paris, is shown by his London agents, 

egretti & Zambra, as also a number of accessories— 
tripod stands, stereoscopes, etc., designed for use with the 
Verascope and its pictures. e 


Bight Apparatus Exhibits are made by the Eastman 
Co.. perhaps the most important of which is the No. 4 
Special Bullet Kodak. This is a “special” in more ways 
than one, but most particularly in that it has an arrange- 
ment whereby its daylight-loading roll-holder interchanges 
instantly with the plate-holders, so that the change from 
film to plates can be made between any two exposures, and 
without a dark-room. Focussing on the ground-glass screen 
is thus easily possible, even when using films. This new 
camera has a rapid rectilinear lens, with iris diaphragm and 
triple-action shutter. A focussing scale is provided, and, in 
order that the shutter may be set without opening the front 
of the camera, a simple, ingenious device i& used for con- 
necting the shutter, whatever is the position of the lens, 
with a fixed, outside lever. The No. 4 Special Bullet makes 
pictures on 5 by 4 plates or films. 


. The Patent Photo-Concha was described in a recent 
issue. 


The Adams de Luxe Hand-Camera, and the Tella 
Hand-camera, of Adams & Co., have both been described 
and illustrated ın our pages. Another interesting item 
shown by the same firm is the Rectiflex Finder, a finder of 
the brilliant pattern, arranged to show both horizontal and 
vertical pictures, not only in their uprigbt position, but 
also correctly as regards right and left. 
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The Simplified Stigmatic Lens, shown by J. H. 
Dallmeyer, Ltd., seems like an attempt to improve what 
already seemed perfect. The firm states that this new form 
has only four glasses, works at /7'5, and gives a perfectly flat 
field, free from astigmatism. There are also two Dallmeyer 
magazine hand-cameras, and a model of a new camera for 
use with telephoto and other long-focus lenses, of which we 
shall give further particulars at an early date. 


The Cooke Portrait Lens, Series Il, the Cooke Process . 
Lens, series V, and the Cooke Casket, are shown by Taylor 
Taylor & Hobson. The most important of these, as the 
newest, is the portrait lens, which is just ready for the 
market, and which promises to take a very good position. 
It works at /4°5, and for half-plate (or cabinet) work, is made 
with an equivalent focus of 13 in. Its advantages are, very 
fine definition and a flat field, with freedom from astig- 
matism, even at full aperture; and, in deference to the 
spirit of the times. it is provided with an adjustment for 
introducing spherical aberration evenly all over the plate at 
will, to any desired extent. A small but important item, 
shown by ihe same firm, is an improved circular spirit level, 
which seems to offer decided advantages, and of which we 
shall have more to say at a later date. 


Thomas Illingworth & Co. show four patterns of the 
Poco Camera, an ingenious series of light, handy instru- 
ments, of American manufacture. 


W. Watson & Sons make a special point of their new 
Fram hand-camera, from the description of which, in our 
last issue, we much regret the omission of the block. To 
repair this unfortunate error, we repeat the description 
given last month, and insert the little illustration herewith. 
The films are simply fed into the camera alternately with 
fairly stiff backing boards of paper pulp. The edges of 
the backing boards are bevelled, so that certain catches pro- 
jecting from the side of the camera may come between two 

ards without touching them, and the thickness of the 
boards is sufficient to prevent the possibility of two films 
being changed at one time. The little diagram shows the 
magazine in position for exposure (a), and also in the 
position (b) to which it is drawn to change the film. In the 
position of rest the film stands against two small clips at 
top and two at bottom. As the magazine is drawn back 
these clips draw away, but not until two at each side have 
inserted them behind the first backing-board, which, with 
its exposed film, drops into the reservoir (c). The return of 
the magazine to its position withdraws the side clips and 
lets the next film rest against the clips at top and bottom. 
The shutter (/) is in the form of a partition in the camera, 
carrying on its upper face a mirror which reflects the image 


of the actual lens used for photographing on to a ground. 
glass screen at the top of the camera. Thus, the actual 
image, or rather about two-thirds of the centre of it, can be 
seen up to the moment of exposure. In this way the image 
can be focussed for near objects, but in addition to this 
provision there are finders and a focussing scale. | 

A combination studio copying and enlarging camera, with 
stand, shown by the same firm, is very well worth the 
attention of professional photographers, for it seems to 
be a most perfectly designed and beautifully manufactured 
iece of apparatus. Another very fine piece of work (of 
interest to photo питом аре) is Stringer's apparatus, also 
manufactured by W. Watson & Sons. The condensin 
system is arranged in separate portions, each of whic 
slides freely along a rectangular board attached to the base 
board. The camera is detached from this base board, and is 
supported and kept in line with the сопоспаше eye em by 
means of two telescopic tubes attached to the sides of 
the base board. The claim made for this system is, that 
it secures а more perfectly corrected and powerful illumi- 
nation than is possible in the ordinary way. 
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CATALOGUES. 


A NEW Price List of photographic printing, etc., has 
reached us from John Done & Co. 


THE NEW VANGUARD Price List gives particulars of 
the many specialties compounded by the Vanguard Manu- 
facturing Co., of Maidenhead. 

Ricey Bros.’ latest lantern-slide list has not only the 
newest things in Cuba, Spanish-American War, etc., but also 
a long series of new kinetographic films. 

James BuNcrE's latest list 1s quite a de luxe catalogue, 
giving particulars of a carefully arranged selection of appar- 
atus and materials for amateur use. 


L. GAUMONT & Co. send us their English catalogue from 
their London office, 25 Cecil-court, W.C. It includes 
particulars of, and instructions for using, their metal 
magazine detective cameras, and also their enlarging and 
reducing apparatus, designed to accompany these cameras. 


NEWTON & Co.'s new supplementary list of lantern slides 
includes an extra hundred subjects of *' The Life of Christ,” 
from paintings by Monsicur J. James Tissot, various sets of 
new views of Eastern lands and customs. and slides on 
Bacteriology, Astronomy, English History. Life of Welling- 
ton, Famous Artists and their work, etc., etc. 


THe BRorHERS Lumiere, or Fuerst Bros. on their 
behalf, seem always to be issuing new catalogues of kineto- 
grams. Their latest list. just received, gives quite a number 
of new subjects, including six of the Soudan Expedition, 
four of the Highland Gathering before the Queen at 
Balmoral in September last, and over a score of interesting 
new tableaux, etc. 

A CATALOGUE DE LUXE, in the fullest sense of the term, 
is that of W. Tylar, Birmingham, just issued. It consists 
of 266 pages, in stiff. illuminated cover, with a charming 
balf-tone cover design by Drew & Hopwood, Birmingham. 
Another special feature of the catalogue is a dozen plates 
printed in colors, and representing various pieces of the 
apparatus much more naturally than is possible by single- 
color prints. There are many hundreds of illustrations of 
apparatus, parts of apparatus, and various fitments and 
conveniences intended to make easier the life of amateur 
photographers and lanternists, and it certainly seems as if 
every possible requirement had been met. This is what 
we thought when we received Tylar's previous catalogue 
some time ago, and yet, on going through the new one 
with a view to selecting a few of the novelties for mention, 
we are entirely nonplussed by the great variety of new 
things which we have had no previous opportunity of 
describing. There are cameras involving novel principles, 
new caskets of lenses, such as are described and recom- 
mended in an article in the present issue, shutters and sky 
shades of novel forms, new things in levels and plumbs, 
a compass which is marked with the sun's direction at 
various hours of the day, and which costs only 1/-; economic 
Bunsen burners, chemical scoops, and plate lifters; novelties 
in albums, a new portable studio, convenient posing stools, 
a lantern spot cutter, and a whole host of other excellent 
things. 


Photographic Books ín Public 
Libraries. 


To the Editors: THE PHOTOGRAM. 


Dear SIR AND MADAM,—In the October number of The 
Photogram, just to hand, I noticesome remarks with reference 
to Public Libraries containing only a few books on photo- 
graphy and those ill-selected. 

As The Photogram is, no doubt, supplied to most of the 
Public Libraries; would it not therefore be advisable to 
publish a list of good books on Photography in its pages 
and draw the attention of librarians to it. I. for one, would 
gladly welcome such a list and would not hesitate to recom- 
mend for purchase, those books in the list which are not 
already in the St. Helen's Public Library.--Yours truly, 

Alfred Lancaster. 


25 (We will give, in our next issue, special?attention to this 
subject, with lists of books suitable to the requirements of 
various classes of libraries.—Eps.] 
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The Sulpho-cyanide Bath. 


To THE Ерітокѕ: The Photogram. 


Dear Sır AND Mapam,—I was pleased to see the article 
on the above subject in your September issue, by Mr. J. A. 
Randall, because all instructions to the contrary my own 
experience exactly coincides with that of Mr. Randall. 
Almost without exception I find that old toning baths 
work better than new ones; certainly the three which 
are, perhaps more frequently used than any other, f.e., the 
sulpho-cyanide, the borax, and the acetate. My own practice 
is to filter the bath each time after using, through Swedish 
or other filter paper, such as is used in analytical work, and 
to add fresh gold to it when required for use; this I do when 
I start washing the prints previous to toning, which allows 
from fifteen to twenty minutes to elapse before use. This 
can be done for several weeks certainly, if not longer, and 
so long as the gold solution produces a reddish precipitate, 
which quickly dissolves, all will be well. Only just recently 
I have toned several batches of prints at intervals of about 
a week, on this plan, and have obtained a most satisfactory 
evenness of tone. I have found the Eastman system of 
systematic toning very useful for obtaining absolute 
uniformity. I am reminded of an experience I had some 
long time ago with the borax bath, when I had some fifty 
whole plates to tone, and I wanted to be specially careful, I 
made a fresh borax bath, let it stand till next day, and spoilt 
the lot, but on using my old claret color bath on a fresh 
batch of prints, they all turned out beautifully, and gave a 


fine rich purple: this, by the way was on albumenised paper. 
— Yours faithfully, J. H. BaLDOCK. 
Croydon. 


EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


All matter appearing in The Photogram appears also in 
The Process Photogram and The American Photogram. 
Articles and other communications intended for the whole 
series of magazines should be addressed to the chief office, 
6 Farringdon-avenue, London, E.C., England. 


Communications for the American section of The American 
Photogram should be addressed to the Editor, 41 and 43 
Marion-street, Brooklyn, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Answers to correspondents are sent by post only. 
Enquiries failing to enclose stamped envelope for reply are 
ignored. 

The ** Process Photogram '' records all the progress 
of, and gives all the news of interest to, the photo- 
mechanical craft, in addition to the whole of the matter and 
illustrations appearing in The Photogram. As the principal 
advances in photography are, at present, on photo- 
mechanical lines, The Process Photogram is a necessity to 
the photographer who wishes to be thoroughly informed. 


Price 6d.; post free, 8d. To order only, from Dealers 
and Newsagents. 


Principal Contents of Process Section. 
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Ortho-Chromatism in Photo-Micrography - - 343 
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AFTER FIVE YEARS. 


T THE close of the fifth year of such an undertaking as our own, it is 
A natural to briefly review the past; and, in this case, it is possibly 
excusable if we review it with some pride. From the first we have 
emphasised the idea that a craft journal is one of the highest forms of 
co-operation, and our success is largely the iesult of readers suggestions 
and practical support, so that the first duty is to very heartily thank our 
readers for their assistance 

This issue is the last that will be sent free to the debenture-holders in the 
company owning the magazine. Those fortunate ladies and gentlemen who 
had sufficient faith to invest £1 in our undertaking, have not only received 
their interest regularly, as we hope they will continue to do during the 
remaining five years for which the debentures run, but have also had 
magazines to the value of three shillings yearly (in many cases with eighteen 
pence additional for postage). It is a significant fact that of this class of 
debentures the transfers registered (including deaths of holders) have 
averaged less than one per annum. From this we judge that the five 
hundred holders of single debentures are generally of the opinion of one of 
their number, who, writing within the month, says: * My £1 debenture is 
the very best investment I ever made." We hope that every one will next 
month be transferred to the subscribers' list, and thus further strengthen the 
company in which they still retain their interest. 

Looking to the wider field of photography, we may fairly say that the five 
years covered by the history of this magazine have been as fruitful in 
progress as any five years in the history of photography. A period which 
has seen the discoveries of Róntgen and Dr. Russell, the practical develop- 
ment of kinetography and three-color work, the immense advances in the 
commercial and technical applications of photography, and the enormous 
growth of the craft which is indicated by recent and prospective company 
flotations, can not be considered a period of stagnation. That equally 
important advances are looming in the near future seems certain, so that, 
altogether, the progressive photographer may thank God and take courage, 
feeling that he is a craftsman of no mean craft. 

We have tried to bear our part in the making, as well as the recording, of 
photographic history, and to foster the growth of photography. Each year 
has seen an extension of our plans, and next month we hope to make steps 
which will show that 1899 is to be no exception to the rule. In all this we 
are relying upon the continued and even increased support and assistance of 
photographers generally, of the photo-material firms, and of our contem- 
poraries in the press. Every help that is given we will try to fully reciprocate. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MIRACLES. 


The Holy Shroud of Turin. 


T. VERONICA, recently chosen by the vote of a number of French 
photographic societies as the patron saint of photography, owes her 
position to her connection with the first of what may be called 
photographic miracles. Her festival is on Shrove Tuesday, and 

according to the general tradition she was a pious woman of Jerusalem, who 
was moved with pity at the sight of Jesus bearing His Cross to Golgotha, 
and who handed Him a kerchief to wipe His brow. When handed back, the 
cloth bore the image of the divine-human face miraculously impressed upon 
it. It is recorded that in А.р. 705 this handkerchief, or napkin, was preserved 
in the church of St. Maria Maggiore, in Rome. Now it is said to be in 
St. Peter's, though Milan and Jaen (in Spain) both also claim to possess the 
original. 

** Early in this year, as announced at the time in The Photogram (August, 
page 267), another photographic miracle, revealed through photography, 
attracted the attention of the world. Asa description of the reproductions 
given as supplements to this issue, the following article from the Univers 
(Paris) quoted in the Tablet, may best serve :— 

«The Committee of Sacred Art, in connection with the Exposition of 
Turin, has just begun the distribution of the photograms of the Holy 
Winding Sheet, after the marvellous negative of the Advocate, Signor 
Secondo Pia. All the copies bear the double signature of the Archbishop of 
Turin, Mgr. Augustin Richelmy, and of the President of the Committee, 
Count Ronco-Manno. This guarantee of authenticity has been necessitated 
by the fact that a number of forgeries have been put on sale in some of the 
cities of Italy. The genuine photograms are produced not as a commercial 
speculation; the sums realised by their sale will be devoted to the restoration 
of Turin Cathedral. 

** The copies issued by the Turin Committee bear in themselves the most 
evident marks of authenticity. They reproduce the Holy Winding Sheet as it 
exists in the precious shrine of the Chapel Royal of the Cathedral of Turin, 
and as it was shown to the people at the recent Solemn Exposition on May 
25th last. It is generally known that patient processes— processes constantly 
under the supervision of several Canons of the Cathedral, of the Chaplain 
of the Court of Savoy (Mgr. Anzio), as well as of the members of the 
Committee of Sacred Art— were necessary for this marvellous reproduction, 
thanks to which the plate, measuring 60 by 40 centimetres (233 in. by 164 in.), 
permits one to contemplate the adorable countenance and body of Our Saviour 
better than one can see them with the naked eye on the shroud of Joseph of 
Arimathea, in spite of the fact that the dimensions of the latter are 4 metres 
IO centimetres, by 1 metre 40 centimetres (161 in. by 56 in.). This divine 
imprint, the permanent testimony after centuries of the Passion of Our 
Redeemer, re-appears not only in its contours, but with a precision and 
fineness of detail truly striking, which indicate the perfection of the photo- 
graphic apparatus employed by Signor Pia. There is a fact to be noted here: 
the double imprint, front and back, left upon the Winding Sheet by the 
Body of the Saviour, was what is called in photography a “ negative"; it 
follows, then, that the plate of Signor Pia has become a “ positive," per- 
mitting one, thanks to the skill of the photographer, to distinguish that 
which one perceives only imperfectly on the original negative. It is all the 
more wonderful that Signor Pia has obtained this image without submitting 
his plate to the least process of retouching, and while leaving even the stains 
which dust and smoke have made on the original, as well as the repairs 
which were found necessary to preserve the precious fabric. 
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SUGGESTION FOR A PHOTOGRAPHIC CHRISTMAS CARD. 
By E. W. Jackson. 
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Nothing is more attractive than the countenance, truly divine, striking in 
its beauty and sweetness, its majesty and love, even in death, but death about 
to be overcome by the Master of Life. The lids of the eyes are not quite 
closed. The mouth, partly open, appears to exhale the last sigh of Him who 
was obedient even to the death of the Cross. One can even, on observing 
closely, perceive the teeth. The perfect line of the aquiline nose, and the 
admirably detailed reproduction of the long hair and of the beard, contribute 
to give to the face a singular resemblance with the figure treasured in the 
Lateran, or with the miraculous imprint of the towel of St. Veronica. There 
is, withal, this difference—that, according to the reproduction of the Holy 
Winding Sheet, the forehead is lower than in the other images, but this is 
because it is half covered with the hair, which, doubtless, in the act of depo- 
sition from the Cross and of burial, had been brought over upon the forehead 
to hide, partly at least, the bleeding wounds caused by the crown of thorns. 

** What one can see still of these wounds through the shadows of the hair 
is of so poignant effect 
that all are moved by 
the sight. The trace 
of the thorns, which 
have left so many 
white апа brilliant 
points, like jewels of 
a crown of ignominy 
transformed into a 
crown of glory, can 
be clearly followed. 
Another remarkable 
detail, the mark of 
a cord—or, perhaps, a 
chain, for the imprint 
2S is deep—is to be dis- 

From a sketch in The Adelaide Observer. cerned about the loins. 
This, perhaps, served 
to bind the Divine Victim to the pillar of the flagellation. 

““Оп the front of the body, one remarks all along it the signs of horrid 
bruises; notably, at the side, the wound, all gaping, which opened to us the 
road to the Divine Heart. ‘The trace of the nails of crucifixion is still visible 
—not, as one might „ш in the middle of the hand, but at the joining of 
the thumb. 

«To sum up, after nineteen centuries, the traits of the Divine Crucified 
One and the traces of His Immortal Sacrifice appear more distinctly than 
ever, through the image which He has Himself left us upon the Holy 
Winding Sheet, as the Memorial of His Passion, His Death, and His 
Glorious Resurrection." 

It is not the dutv of a technical journal to discuss matter so far removed 
from its province, but it did seem desirable, especially in view of the very 
misleading reproductions from sketches, etc., which have been published in 
certain lay journals, to give the public, as far as possible, the chance to 
discuss the evidence from first-hand knowledge. The large half-tone, given 
as a supplement to this issue, is an actual-size reproduction of the large print 
issued by the Committee of the Exposition of Sacred Art, with their full 
guarantee of genuineness, and is published with their permission. Every 
precaution has been taken to make it as nearly as possible a facsimile, 
without any emphasis or suppression of detail. The smaller picture is a 
reversed (or positive) reproduction of one portion of the Holy Shroud, in 
deference to the suggestion that the shroud itself reveals a ** negative ” image. 
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IN MEMORY OF 
GLEESON WHITE. 


An artist, a sympathetic critic, a lover of truth, 
a self-sacrificing collaborateur, and a good friend. 


HE extent of the loss sustained by the artistic world by the death of 
Gleeson White can only be realised by the few who knew him 
intimately, and who understood something of his wide sympathy, his 
great range of knowledge and attainment. Born on March 8th, 1851, 

his death on the rgth October cut him down in the very height of his 
usefulness. Born in Christchurch, Hants, and educated at Christchurch 
School, he rose from a somewhat humble position; was almost entirely 
self-taught in the knowledge he valued, and was in the best sense, a 
self-made man. Probably this fact accounted for one of the most prominent 
and loveable traits in his character—his great sympathetic interest in the 
promising struggler, whom he was often the very first to recognise and to 
help. Even in photography, though one of the latest interests with which 
he identified himself, this was true, and since his death more than one of 
our own readers has attributed his whole success to advice and criticism given 
by Gleeson White. Photographers as diverse in their aims and methods as 
W. Crooke, the brothers Hotmeister, Wm. Gill, F. H. Worsley Benison, 
Н. Walter Barnett, Miss Frances В. Johnston, Frederick Н. Evans, James 
A. Sinclair, the Chevalier Latosse, and many another have acknowledged 
his keen insight and ready sympathy—to say nothing of the number who 
have thanked him for the justice and the suggestiveness of his brief 
criticisms and appreciations in ‘* Photograms of the Year," from 1895 to 
1898. А particular instance of this strong interest in the work ot an 
unknown man came recently under our notice when we introduced to 
Mr. Gleeson White a series of flower studies by Henry Irving. Delighted 
with the work, Mr. Gleeson White approached one or two publishers with a 
view to their publishing it in book form; but finding that they would not 
entertain it without descriptive letterpress from a known pen, he undertook 
to supply the letterpress himself. This plan, alas! was defeated by his death. 

In other fields of art, which he had cultivated for a longer time, 
Mr. Gleeson White's work had been enormous. For some time he was 
associate editor of The Art Amateur; in 1893 he established, and for some 
years edited, The Studio; he was a frequent and extensive contributor to 
The Artist and to other art journals, as well as an occasional contributor 
to most of the standard magazines and reviews in which applied art is 
recognised. It was in the first number of The Studio that the wierd and 
wonderful work of Aubrey Beardsley was first introduced to the public; but 
years before that Mr. Gleeson White had been the first to draw the attention 
of the public to the beauties of the English school of wood.engraved 
illustration, which included Millais, Boyd Houghton, Arthur Hughes, and 
Fred Walker, of all of whose works he had a fine collection ; in fact, to 
quote an obituary in the Pall Mall Gazette, ** he had an unfailing eye, both 
in art and literature, for the things which a generation later would come to 
admire." Не was one of the first workers in and encouragers of the modern 
school of decoration, was an active member of the Art Workers’ Guild, and 
was the secretary of the first exhibition of the New English Art Club. 

In literature, besides being a writer of graceful, and sometimes forceful 
verse, he was one of the first ** discoverers ” of W. E. Henley's poetry, and 
of Fitzgerald's ** Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam,” which he knew by heart, 
and carried in his pocket їп manuscript form, long before the Omar Club 
was thought of. 
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Of music he was passionately fond; he was no mean performer on the 
violin, and for several years was a church organist. ОҒ any really beautiful 
object he was an admirer, and of many—ranging from old china, of which 
he had an unusually good knowledge, to photograms—he was a collector. 
His home, in Ravenscourt-park, and especially his ‘‘studio,’’ on which he 
spent much time and pains, and of which he was very fond, was the scene 
of many a small meeting of men of refined tastes. 

Never satisfied with himself or with his knowledge, Mr. Gleeson White 
was ever reading and enquiring. Не studied glass-working and iron- 
working, was closely acquainted with printing, bookbinding, and photo- 
mechanical reproduction ; and, in order to carry out more fully his ideas, sent 
his son to the actual work of type-setting with the printers of our own 
magazine, and to a course of ** process" work at the Bolt-court School. 


GLEESON WHITE'S STUDIO-OPFICE. 
By James Hyatt. 


The real life-work of Mr. Gleeson White was in the capacity of art-editor 
and book-editor with George Bell & Sons, with whom he held this position 
previous to the starting of The Studio, and also from the time of his resigning 
the editorship of that magazine to the time of his death. Amongst the. 
series of books for which he was responsible were the Ex Libris, the 
Connoisseur, and the Cathedral series; and of important single books due to 
his suggestion and management may be mentioned :—‘‘ The Art of William 
Morris," ** The Art of Velasquez," ‘* Sir Frederick Leighton, Bart., P.R.A.," 
* Albert Moore, his Life and Works," ** Masters of Mezzotint," ** Frederick, 
Lord Leighton," * Sir Edward Burne-Jones,” ** English Lyrics," ** Poems 
by John Keats," ** The Minor Poems of John Milton," ** Poems by Robert 
Browning," and ** The Bases of Design," by Walter Crane. On all these 
books great taste and skill was lavished, the planning and decoration of a 
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THE LATE J. GLEESON WHITE. 
By Frederick Hollyer. 


(Mr. Gleeson White's Favorite Portrait.) 
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page received as much care as a good photographer gives to the posing of a 
sitter, and in many cases the covers, end-papers, and incidental embellish- 
ments were of his own designing. Book-cover designing was his most 
important constructive and original work, and some of the best of these 
designs are to be found on his own book, “ English Illustration, 1857-1870," 
on the ** Burne-Jones” and the ** Albert Moore," of the Artists’ Biographies, 
on the ** Herrick " and others in the Aldine Series of Poets, and on Robert 
Bridge's ** Eros and Psyche." 

Though a voluminous contributor to the magazines (even in photography 
he often wrote for The Amateur Photographer as well as for our own journal), 
Mr. Gleeson White published little in book form. His admirably-compiled 
** Ballades and Rondeaus," of the Canterbury Poets Series (1887), proved his 
critical ability in literature, and is quoted as an authority by such works 
as the ‘Standard Dictionary of the English Language." ‘ Practical 
Designing" (1893), “ Salisbury Cathedral," in the series which he edited 
(1896), and “ English Illustration, the Sixties, 1857-1870," are his other 
principal works. 

The connection of our own readers with Mr. Gleeson White commenced 
with the publication of ** Photograms of '95," a masterly criticism, not only 
of the photographic exhibitions of that year, but of photography as a means 
of artistic expression up to that date. To our February issue, 1896, he 
contributed an article on ** Misapplied Photograms," and since then has been 
a frequent contributor to our magazine, as well as the author of the chief 
criticism in our Annual. His interest in photography, and belief in its 
future, were very strong, and nothing but such an interest could have induced 
him to undertake the work of the Annal; coming, as it did, just at the time 
of the year when he was terribly overburdened with work on books for ** the 
season." The very last work that he touched was “ Photograms of '98," 
which he practically completed ; for our contemporary, The British Journal, 
is in error in saying that his critical comments are missing from that volume. 
The notes on the “ Crystal Palace Exhibition," and those on ** The Work of 
the Year," were got well ahead, in order that he might take a few weeks’ 
holiday, the first in some years. With a party of friends he started for 
Italy, and with them travelled for some time, finally leaving them that he 
might be in time for the two great exhibitions. Arriving home early in the 
morning of Sunday, September 25th, he commenced his work in the galleries 
on the following day, and during the next few days made several visits to 
both exhibitions, making elaborate notes in his catalogues and note-book, 
in spite of feeling very unwell. A good portion of the criticism of each 
of the exhibitions was written and in tvpe before the illness became 
serious, and, after an effort to dictate the remainder, though too ill to write, 
he was obliged to ask that the marked catalogues and notes be sent to us, 
with the request that the amplifying of the notes should be done by another 
hand. For a fortnight he struggled against the disease, which proved to be 
typhoid fever, probably contracted in Italy, and early on the morning of 
October 19th peacefully passed away. 

So we lost a good triend, as also did ev ery art worker who is endeavoring 
to find the good, the true, and the beautiful. To all of us he left a message, 
penned for The Artist in 1592 :— 

“ From the first plateau do not downward peer 
To note with pride its height, but persevere : 


For from the peak itself, this noble place, 
Part of the dull dead level will appear." 
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HAND-CAMERA WORK 
IN WINTER. 


By PauL MARTIN. 
Illustrated bv the Author. 


AND cameras have now become so popular, that no doubt before long 

H one of them will form part of everybody's outfit. The majority of 

the great army of amateurs, however, look upon hand-camera work 

as a pastime for the sunny days of the summer only; and by the 

time the leaves have fallen from the trees, the bulk of hand cameras are 
peacefully reposing on shelves, with coats of dust as their winter garments. 

The neglect of hand-camera work in the winter may be accounted for in 

many ways. The principal cause, no doubt, is, that having done such a 

quantity of work during the summer, a rest is looked upon as essential. 


Other workers look upon it as courting failure to attempt work in anything 
but the brightest of sunshine. They may, of course, be quite correct for the 
apparatus which they possess, as there are now on the market many hand 
cameras which ought to be labelled, **to be used in sunshine only," for 
notwithstanding that they are fitted with a lens working at a comparatively 
small aperture, the manufacturers have also fitted them with shutters that 
would lower the records of the fastest roller-blinds. Given apparatus of 
this description, it would be folly to attempt anything but open-air subjects 
in sunlight; but if you are fortunate enough to use a hand camera lens 
which will give satisfactory results with an aperture of f 8, fitted with a 
shutter that enables you to give anything from— say half-a-second's exposure, 
then one need not fear to work on other than sunny days. 

Some of the most charming of subjects within the scope of photography 
are those depicting nature in her wintry robes; a subject that was so popular 
in the earlier Christmas-card days, but which now seems to have given 
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way to summer scenes of pastoral beauty, possibly because snow has been 
conspicuously absent during the late winters. We may, however, yet see 
the seasons resume their proper course, and once more have the pleasure of 
looking forward to frost and snow pictures, which, though mostly associated 
with stand-camera work, are well within the scope of the hand camera. 
Given a hand camera working—say at f8—rapid isochromatic plates, and a 
shutter not too fast, there is no reason why good results should not be 
obtained even on dull days. If one is fortunate enough to be favored with 
sunshine, combined with the frost or snow, then the exposure will have 
to be considerably reduced, for the amount of light reflected from the white 
surfaces is such that, unless one exercises the greatest care, over-exposure 
is likely to be the result. It is well, under those conditions, not to include 
in the immediate foreground too great masses of shadow or half-tone, for 
then the delicate distances and half-tones would be ruined by the time 
required for the exposure of the foreground. 

Isochromatic plates for snow, frost, and mist work are a great desideratum, 
as they give a far better rendering of the delicate distances, owing to not 
being so sensitive to the blue rays as the ordinary rapid plates, which in 
many cases will fail to record the delicate distances at all, and give the 
pictures the appearance of having been taken during a fog in which only 
the foreground was visible. The delicate tones of a snow picture being 
missing, all the beauty of the scene appears gone, and a great deal may be 
done to preserve them by the backing of the plates. 

Development plays a very prominent part in the success of hand-camera 
work in winter, and a great advantage will be found if the solutions are used 
a trifle warm, at a temperature of about 60" fahr. In the case of under- 
exposure, it will be well to reduce the amount of Pyro, and to stand the 
developing dish in another containing warm water, so as to keep the 
developer from getting too cold. Rodinal will be found advantageous in 
the case of under-exposure, being used very weak at the start—1 in 25, and 
gradually strengthened as development proceeds. Or it may be added to 
the hydrokinone or pyro developer with advantage. The fixing bath should 
be at a temperature somewhat near that of the previous solutions. . One 
little matter which it will be advisable to watch is, when taking out a hand 
camera in frosty weather, ascertain that there is no condensation on the lens. 
Should there be, it would seriously interfere with the results. Make sure 
that the camera is in good working order when you have been out some little 
time, for the frost takes a delight in interfering with the smooth working of 
shutters, elastic bands, india-rubber tubes, and pneumatic releases. 


HAMPSTEAD HEATH. 
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THAMES LIGHTERS. 
THAMES LONELINESS. 
Two Hand-Camera Views by Paul Martin. 
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CYANIDE OF SILVER 
IN INTENSIFICATION. 


By J. von GOTTFRIED. 


mercury followed by cyanide of silver is a fruitful source of discussion, 

recommendation, and condemnation. Of late there have been many 

papers published on the subject by leading men of the photographic 
world, tending to prove, on the one hand, the instability of the black deposit, 
and, on the other, to show its permanence. One of the great troubles met 
with in using this means of intensification is the staining of the gelatine 
film of the negative when exposed to the light for printing purposes. The 
film turns a pink or red color, the intensity usually varying with the thickness 
of the gelatine. At other times the film turns a pale yellow during the final 
washing. Up to the present, no remedy has been found to get rid of these 
stains, but preventive measures can be taken against their appearance. The 
second stain, the pale yellow one, is due, I believe, to impure water; water 
containing too many chlorides and sulphates. The stain does not appear if 
the first two or three washings are done with distilled water, to get out the 
bulx of the silver cyanide, followed by the usual washing in ordinary water. 
The other stain is of a widely different nature, and can be prevented by a 
simple expedient. ‘The similarity of the pink or red stain to decomposed 
ammonium sulphocyanide and to silver prints toned in the sulphocyanide 
bath and improperly washed before fixing, suggested the possibility of 
ammonium sulphocyanide being formed in the film during the blackening by 
cyanide of silver of a bleached negative. It is a plausible theory whether 
true or not, and the remedy based on the theory does its duty well. Ina 
negative film there is always a possibility of a trace of hypo or of one of the 
thiosulphates of silver remaining. In any of these there is sulphur held in 
somewhat loose combination. The action of the solution of silver cyanide 
in potassium cyanide on the bleached image is complex, and amongst other 
things ammonia is formed, making its presence known by its smell. With 
the sulphur, ammonia, and cyanide all together in the same film, it requires 
no great stretch of the imagination to see that there is a possibilty of 
ammonium sulphocyanide being formed. 

To show how easily this salt produces a lovely pink stain, it is only 
necessary to tone a gelatino-chloride print in the usual sulpho-cyanide 
bath, and fix the same without washing. If, after fixation, the print be 
merely rinsed for four or five minutes and dried, the high lights will be of 
a fairly good white, but if the same print be exposed to sunshine for a while, 
the whole of the paper turns to a rich pink or even crimson. This same 
thing, I believe, is the cause of cyanide-intensified negatives turning red on 
insolation. The remedy, other than close attention to proper fixing and 
thorough washing of the negative, is to boil the silver-cyanide solution till 
there is no further evolution of ammonia, and no more black precipitate 
formed. The solution is filtered whilst hot, and, on cooling, a small portion 
of cyanide of silver separates and settles, which tends to keep the solution 
in proper condition. The use of alum for hardening the gelatin film is not 
conducive to clean results ; a choice variety of multi-colored stains very often 
makes its appearance, and, yet at other times the film remains clear. That 
the black deposit is permanent I have every reason to believe, when I 
look at some old negatives intensified eight years ago, and which seem, to 
my eyes, to be as clear and as black now as they were when I first took them 
out of the drying-rack. 


D MONCKHOVEN’S formula for intensifying negatives by means of 
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DOOMED OR THREATENED. 


“We congratulate a photographic contemporary, The Photogram, on rendering 
artists a service which the more professedly art papers have somewhat curiously over- 
looked. We refer to the list given regularly once a month of interesting buildings and 
picturesque scenes threatened with destruction. These are of course occasions that 
artists are on the look out for, and since we have no zdiles to intervene between the 
iconoclast and his “ property," the chance of our preserving artistic memorials of 
vanishing beauties is one that concerns the whole community." —T/Àe Sunday Times. 


—1À HE credit thus given to us is 
“А cum really due to The Photo- 

graphic Guild, whose list 

of “doomed or threatened" 
buildings, etc., has been given in 
the Guild Record, amongst our 
advertisement pages. The note 
of The Sunday Times is one of 
many indications that such a list is 
valuable, but, also, reminders that 
it might be made more valuable 
than it is. Only those who are 
interested in recording the fate of 
historic objects, can have any idea 
of the general indifference to their 
preservation, even on the part of 
town councils, vestries, vicars, 
deans, and other authorities, who 
should treasure them with the 
greatest care. It seems scarcely 
credible that a genuine headsman's 
block, after being preserved for 
centuries by the authorities of an 


T 


>= m — Eastern Counties town, should 
- po. have been sent to a London 

EE Au o auction-room and sold for twelve 
PORTER'S KOX, FUKNIVAL'S INN, HOLBORN. shillings; or that a set of irons, 
(Recently removed.) used for hanging executed felons on 

Ву Catharine Weed Ward. a gibbet, should have been knocked 


down for under four pounds; but 
both these things have happened within the past few weeks. All over 
the country, within the past quarter century, parish stocks, pillories, even 
historic fonts, have disappeared and left no trace. To influence a better 
state of things, we wish to enlist the great army of photographers. 

Much of the loss of historic and artistic valuables is the result of 
ignorance, as in the case of a drain-maker, who destroyed a grave and coffin 
in one of our great churches, and who afterwards said, on hearing the history 
of the illustrious dead, “ If we'd known he was such a toff, me and my mate 
wouldn't ha’ drove that drain through him." The man who owns an ancient 
dove-cote or tithing-barn, or is responsible for the protection of a Norman 
doorway, an ancient tomb or sedilia, is often induced to preserve it with care 
simply because of the interest taken in it by others. Photographers, there- 
fore, can do a very real service to the historians, antiquarians, and others, by 
simply looking out for objects of interest in their own districts, and, when 
noteworthy things are found, courteously asking permission to photograph 
them. They may, also, as they roam about the country, often do a service to 
the owner of a ruin or relic, by informing him of any danger that threatens it, 
whether from the weather and natural decay, or from vandalism. 
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When objects of great local or national importance are threatened, 
photographers may sometimes be instrumental in saving them, by arousing 
public interest, through the press or through some of the following 
societies :— 

Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. Secretary: Thackeray Turner, 
9 Buckingham-street, Adelphi, W.C. 

National Trust for Places of Historic Interest or Natural Beauty. Secretary: Ambrose 
M. Poynter, 1 Great College-street, Westminster, S.W. 

Society of Antiquaries. Secretary: Chas. H. Read, London. 


Commons Preservation Society. Secretary: Lawrence W. Chubb, 1 Great College-street, 
Westminster, S.W. s 


Survey of the Memorials of Greater London. Secretary: C. R. Ashbee, Essex House, 
Mile End-road, E. 


THE PASS OF ABERGLASLYN. 


By Henry Irving. 


When objects of interest are irrevocably doomed, the photographer can, 
at least, make a series of negatives representing them, and should do so, 
when circumstances make it desirable, with record of size, compass 
bearings, etc. 

In order to keep this matter more fully before our readers, we propose, for 
the next few months, to run a brief list in our editorial pages instead of 
amongst the Guild Record. 

DOOMED OR THREATENED. 


Readers are requested to forward items for this list. 


59.— Ihe Greyhound, Kensington-square, London. Ап unrestored house of about 
A.D. 1550. A haunt of Pope, Macaulay and Thackeray. To be pulled down. 

60.—Swanshurst Farm, near Birmingham. Fine example of its date, 1604. Falling to 

ieces. 

ý 61.—The Coach and Horses, Clerkenwell, London. A haunt of Dick Turpin, on the site 
of one of the most famous bear-gardens. Now being demolished. 

62.—Kew Bridge. To be removed. 

63.— Вгеп ога High-street. Many quaint buildings coming down for street improvements, 
re new tramways. 

64.—The Newfoundland Hotel, Bideford. Described in Kingsley's ** Westward, Ho! as 
“Тһе Ship Inn.” Renewal of license refused by magistrate, and Inn may be converted for 
other purposes. 
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65.—Parliament-street, Westminster. Full of historical associations. Now being pulled 
down for new Government offices. 

66.— Raglan Castle. ) In the market and may shortly be sold, when it is possible that 

67.—Tintern Abbey. ) present photographic facilities may be discontinued. 

68.— Ponte Vecchio, Florence, built immediately after the flood in 1333 which carried away 
its predecessor. A project is on hand to replace it by a suspension bridge. А ‘* Committee 
for the protection of old Florence " has been formed to raise an international protest. 

69, — St. Michael Bassishaw, Basinghall-street, London. One of Wren's churches, 1676-9; 
tower much older, as it survived the Fire of London. To be pulled down. 

The Pass of Aberglaslyn, one of the most beautiful spots in the whole of 
beautiful North Wales, is, perhaps, the most generally interesting of the 
items on this month's list. 
It has long been a favorite 
subject for photographers, 
and though its grandeur, 
like the grandeur of 
Niagara, defies all 
attempts at adequate re- 
presentation, much of its 
beauty is well rendered 
by several of the view 
publishers' prints. Some 
of the best professional 
pictures are by J. Slater, 
Mostyn - street, Llan- 
dudno. Henry Irving, 
known to our readers as 
a photographer of flowers, 
has made a good series 
of pictures in the district, 
two of which we re- 
produce. 

The beauty of the 
Pass is threatened by a 
railway scheme for a light 
line from , Portmadoc to 
Beddgelert. It is unfor- 
tunate for the lover of 
nature that the local 
authorities, impressed by 
the utilitarian value of 
the scheme, have, after 
much hesitation, given it THE PASS OF ABERGLASLYN. 
their support. For in- By Henry Irving. 
stance, the Carnarvon 
County Council has voted a loan of £5,000 towards the construction of the 
line, in spite of the strong protests of the Lord-Lieutenant of the County, 
who pointed out how slight were the commercial advantages, and who 
condemned the whole scheme as a “ piece of vandalism." The bill has been 
thrown out by Parliament, on a technical point, but it will probably come to 
the front again. 

It may be impossible to raise a protest that will save this scene of 
beauty, just as it was impossible to save the Falls of Foyers, the Rolls 
Chapel, and many another national heirloom; but Aysgarth Force was 
protected by public protest, and there is every reason to believe that photo- 
graphers, and especially lantern lecturers, can do much to educate the public 
to such a point that zo object of real interest or importance will be sacrificed 
except to sheer necessity. 
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FILING FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


By Н. SNowbEN WARD. 


“ Ап octward and visible sign of an inward and spirited grasp; and when found make a note of."— 
Captain Cuttle. 


S FAR back as April, 1894, an article on filing for photographers was 
A given in this magazine. Therein was described, briefly but fully, the 
system adopted by W. Ethelbert Henry, C.E., one of the most 
successful collectors of photographic facts. The system I shall now 
attempt to describe may be considered as a continuation or complement of 
Mr. Henry’s, for anyone who has begun on his system; though for those 
who are about to begin, I suggest (see later) the use of cards instead of a 
cuttings-book. 

The card index system only came under my notice about eighteen months 
avo, but so invaluable has it proved that I feel very great regret for having 
worked so long without, and recommend it most strongly without the slightest 
hesitation to every man who has a business or a hobby. 

Card filing is at least three centuries old, and there is nothing to prevent 
anyone fitting up a drawer of his desk, or any convenient drawer or box in 
his workroom as an exceedingly useful card file. The system has been 
perfected, however, by two or three American firms who manufacture library 
and office furniture, of which The Library Bureau, with an office and show 
rooms at ro Bloomsbury-street, London, W. C., seems to be the only one 
represented in Britain. This firm holds patents on two or three features 
which render its system much more convenient than a card system without 
these devices. 

While the card filing system was developed chiefly for the use of libraries 
in listing their books and checking issues and returns, it has been adopted by 
banks, insurance companies, and many other commercial concerns in which 
ready reference is of the greatest possible value. For almost all purposes of 
book-keeping cards can advantageously be made to replace books, and an 
enormous advantage is found when one drawer or set of drawers can be made 
to take the place of a very great variety of books. As the cards are arranged 
alphabetically there is no reason why several sets of subjects should not be 
filed in one alphabetical sequence. For instance, an address list (or several 
lists), an index of your reference books, a diary and a list of future engage- 
ments, a list of negatives, extracts and cuttings, and even all the entries of 
a day book and ledger can be filed in one series, intimately mixed, yet every 
entry easily accessible. 

Perhaps a brief description of the particular card system used by myself 
may help to show the working of the idea. The cards are 124 x 74 centimetres 
(almost exactly 5 x 3in.), they are ruled with faint blue lines for writing upon, 
and may be obtained ruled with date and cash lines. Near the foot they are 
pierced with a round hole through which passes a rod in the bottom of the 
drawer or file box. 

The drawers are arranged, as shewn on next page, with a sliding side 
support, enabling the drawer to be pulled out to its full extent, making even the 
rear-most card easily accessible, without the drawer dropping down. At the 
same time the drawer can be most easily lifted off these guides, if it should 
be desired to refer to it on the desk or in another room. At the front of the 
drawer 1s a fixed wooden slope, and at the rear a moveable one, so that the 
cards are kept at a convenient angle for reference, whether the drawer contains 
the few dozen cards of a new list or the thousands of an old-established file. 
Running through the front of the drawer, near the bottom, through the two 
slopes, and through the holes in the cards already mentioned, is a guide-rod, 
with a milled-head projecting at the front of the drawer, and a very short 
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screw—in the thickness of the drawer front—to lock it in position. This 
helps to hold the cards always at the same slope, and prevents their being 
disarranged if by any accident a drawer should be upset. 

Outside the drawers are slips for index-letters, and as a file grows it is 
always very easy to add a few more drawers, re-arranging these index-letters. 

Between the cards are placed ‘‘ guides,’ stout cards with a portion 
projecting above the level of the rest, and these may be had with the 
projecting portion equal to half, one-third, a quarter, or a fifth of the width of 
the card. On these are written catch-lines which guide the eye quickly to the 
reference needed, sothat any required card is very easily found. For instance, 
if ** Pyro” is wanted, it will be (see illustration) one of the fifteen or twenty 
cards between ** Putnam " and ** Quick," and can be found more quickly than 
by turning it up in an index and from the index referring to the page of a book. 
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Where several sets of subjects are filed in one sequence, it is possible to 
distinguish them by different colors of cards; and where very extensive 
departmenting is needed, the colored cards can be supplied with projecting 
tabs about half-an-inch wide, in any of ten or a dozen different positions 
across the upper edge of the cards. This, I think, is mainly of advantage 
where two or three persons are using the file; but in the case, say, of a 
professional photographer it can be made very useful. For instance, it might 
be arranged to use :— 

Address list—White cards. 
Orders in hand—White cards with tab т. 
Day-book entries ч a 
Ledger entries T i. d 
Orders to stock-houses— Salmon cards. 
Cuttings and extracts (photographic)— Pink cards. 
Cuttings and extracts (other subjects)— Blue Cards. 
Diary— White cards with datal guides. Etc., etc. 
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In such a case when the assistant was making day-book entries (from the 
workroom order-sheets), he would remove the guide-rods entirely, open his 
drawers or place them on the desk, and go through his entries much more 
quickly than with day-books, removing a card, making the entry, blotting and 
replacing the card very quickly. There would be no hesitation because the 
tab 2 would mark the day-book cards. In the same way, if making out 
accounts, it would only be necessary to look at every card with tab 3. All 
closed account cards would be moved from their alphabetical position to one 
particular section of the drawer as soon as the amount was paid, and would 
only come into the general file again when a new item was booked against 
the customer, so that not a moment would be lost in turning over cards 
which were for the moment “ dead," as is the case with books. 

One great advantage of this card filing system is that the index and the 
pages аге опе thing. Another is that only one card need be given to a subject 
at first. As the subject grows, fresh cards can be added, with the result that 
(a) there are no blank cards (or leaves) to prevent easy reference; and (b) there 
is no need to have one subject spread through several different parts of a book. 

In my own work, which is very varied, I have found this card-filing 
system as nearly perfect as any human device can be expected to be, except 
that it needs supplementing in one point, when one is filing long cuttings 
from newspapers, etc. 

Filing Newspaper Cuttings.—I have found it convenient to make the 
rule that when the cutting is small enough to go completely on one card 
(both sides can be used for this purpose) it shall be pasted in the Index File 
itself. Larger cuttings are mounted on stiff boards, 12 by 104 (this size has 
been found by practice very convenient for mixed newspaper and magazine 
cuttings), which are numbered consecutively from 1 upward, and the subjects 
indexed on the smaller cards. Working in this way, one, of course, often 
finds it advantageous to use one large card for three or four cuttings which 
may be of totally different subjects, and so long as these are properly indexed 
this gives rise to no inconvenience, and leads to economy in cards and space. 
Important subjects on which it is to be expected that many cuttings will be 
found (such as developing formule, printing processes, etc.), require separate 
cards, and, before long, quite a number of them. Following the hint of the 
Library Bureau, I keep these cards stacked on edge, on shelves, giving just 
enough head room between them for easily inserting and withdrawing the 
cards, and find the method perfectly satisfactory, so long as care is taken to 
push aside the cards both before and behind the one that 15 being withdrawn, 
so that the mounted cuttings are not torn by rubbing. As only the edges ot 
the cards are seen, and I have not yet adopted guide cards for these cuttings, 
every tenth card is marked on the edge with ink, so that it is easy to find any 
given number. I adopt this method because I have shelves and no con- 
venient deep drawer, but by anyone who is newly fitting up an office, or who 
has convenient drawer space, the same method as is adopted by the Library 
Bureau, of using catch lines and wooden slopes, and of extracting the cards 
from above, will be found much more convenient. 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary for me to say much as to the advantage ot 
such a system, for it must be obvious to every orderly mind, but I would 
emphasise the fact that the keeping of such a file, when once fairly started, 
is immensely less labor than one might suppose, and, further, that when it 
begins to contain a great number of references, its value is simply enormous. 
I would like, also, to strongly urge the advantage of a habit of ruthlessly 
cutting photographic and other journals which are not regularly kept for 
binding. In all magazines there is necessarily a large amount of matter 
which is not likely to be useful to any given reader, and the habit of keeping 
loose copies, and especially mixed, odd numbers of journals, is a very bad 
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one, because the owner very rapidly forgets exactly which of them contains 
the particular article that he may require, and sooner or later they become so 
much lumber, and ina fit of spring cleaning, or some other fever, a great 
deal of valuable matter is liable to be destroyed. If a box, or shelf of 
cuttings cards is once started, and the photographer makes a practice of 
keeping near it a bottle of paste and a brush in good order (this should be 
kept standing with its bristle part in a bottle of water), he will soon find that 
avery few minutes per week will suffice to cut out, mount and index, all 
that is valuable of the papers which would otherwise cumber his shelves. 

As regards the detail advantages of the Card Filing system I cannot 
write very fully, but the Library Bureau (mentioned above) issues some 
interesting booklets in explanation of the system, and will be glad to send 
copies to anyone making application. 


S 3 3 
SINGLE LENSES, CASKETS, ETC. 


Continued. 


GREATLY regret that into the table given on page 350 crept a few 
[ glaring errors, in the line dealing with the 2 in. diaphragm, which 
should read :—- 
EQUIVALENT Focus (ок ‘“ FOCAL LENGTH") OF LENS. 
Diameter of Stop. 4in. біп. 8in. 10іп. I2in. I4in. 16in. 18іп. 20 in. 
linches - - - £33 f8 f105 fiy3 f16 f186 far3 f24 f 266 
The 6 in., 12 in., and 18 in. lines were wrong, and I shall be obliged if 
readers will correct the figures in their copies of the last issue. 
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WRAY'S CASKET. 


One of the disadvantages of caskets is, that when lenses of different foci 
are used in the same mount, the position of the diaphragm is at its best for 
one focus only. When only a few (say three) different foci are needed this 
difficulty may be easily overcome, as it has been in the case of Wray's casket. 
This had a great vogue at one time, and it is difficult to account for the 
change of fashion—it is certainly no fault of the apparatus— which has led to 
its being practically neglected. The lens-tube, of brass or aluminium, 
extends telescopically by a single slide, and is closed when using the shortest 
focus lens, partly extended for the medium, and fully extended for the long 
focus. Three uncorrected (“© spectacle ") lenses are supplied, one in the back 
of the mount, the others in a leather case, and the diaphragm is an Iris, 
marked with a separate set of f numbers for each lens. The half-plate set 
has lenses of 64in., gin., and 12in. focus. 

Turning now from the single, uncorrected lenses, we come to a number of 
caskets, varying in prices, qualities, and arrangements, from the simplest and 
cheapest imaginable, to some of the most excellent works of the finest 
opticians, but all alike in the fact that the “ single ” lenses, which go to make 
up the caskets, are really ** single combinations ” of two glasses, worked and 
combined to prevent chromatic abberation, and therefore called achromatic. 
In all these lenses, as the focus of the chemical rays and that of the visual rays 
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coincide, the need for racking in the camera, or otherwise adjusting after 
tocussing, does not exist. . 

A very small, cheap, and handy set of these lenses is sold by W. Butcher 
and Son, and is illustrated by a diagram. It consists of a set of four lenses, 
of 6, 10, 14, and 20 in. focus respectively, with an iris diaphragm mount, 
into which they can be singly screwed tor use as landscape lenses, or one at 
each end for use as wide-angle rectilinear. A couple ot extra rings, which 
may be screwed between the lenses and the diaphragm mount, alter the 
combinations to rapid-rectilinear form, so | 
that the user has the choice of four foci as | 
above stated, six ditlerent foci in wide-angle 
(44 inches to 84 inches), and six similar toci 
in rectilinear. Neither the marking ot the 
iris apertures (stops), nor the instructions 
relating to them on the price-list, are so 
clear as is desirable. The stops are marked 
with their f values when used with the 54 
in. focus combination, which means that 
they are correct in two and incorrect in 
fourteen of the possible ways of using the 
casket. The price-list does say that ** To 
obtain the relative values of other combina- 
tions, the length of focus should be divided НАЛЕ ИТЕЛЕР ТЕК р та, 
by the size of the aperture; thus, an 8 in. 
focus lens used with a } in. aperture would be f 32, 4 in. aperture f 16, and 
so on." But the list does not say, nor does the lens, which of the apertures 
is half-inch, etc. І should strongly recommend that the diaphragms be 
marked in fractions of inches, and that a table showing the f value of each 
aperture with each combination (similar to the one I gave on page 354) 
should be supplied with each casket. The apertures, calculating from the 
figures, and not from actual measurement, are awkward fractions of an inch, 
which makes it all the more desirable that this useful set should be made 
available for even the youngest, by the publication of a table of f values. 

Last month I briefly mentioned the Cooke Casket. Another form of 
casket, of the highest possible value, is made by the same firm (Taylor, 
Taylor & Hobson, Ltd.), 
and had at one time, I 
believe, a very consider- 
able sale. Although 
these lenses are made 
up in casket form for 
economy of space, each 
one is a perfect lens, 
sacrificing nothing what- 
ever for the sake of 
portability. Each set 
consists of a rapid view 
lens, a wide-angle recti- 
linear, and a rapid 

A TAYLOR, TAYLOR & HOBSON CASKET. rectilinear, each of which 

has its own set of iris 

diaphragms, and each of which is so arranged that when screwed “ home " 

the diaphragm control and scale are at the top of the lens. Such a casket is, 
of course, the height of refinement. 

Another thoroughly luxurious casket is the Ross set of Convertible 
Anastigmats made under the Zeiss patents. Set C, for half-plate, or 74 by 5 
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camera, consists of three lenses (9 in., 114 in., and 14 in. focus) of the Zeiss 
series VII. Set D, for whole-plate, or g by 7, has four of these lenses 
(114 in., 14 in., 164 in., and 19+ іп.). Each set has a mount with iris 
diaphragm, and an engraved ring, which bears the f values of the diaphragm 
apertures for each single lens, and for all the combinations that can be made 
with them. Thus, the set C has a ring marked for its three singles, and for 
combinations giving 54 in., 6 in., and 7 in. focus; while D has i: four singles 
and 7 in., 74 in., 84 in., 9l in., and 10 in. focus. 

These higher- quality lenses are so nearly perfect in every respect— 
whether used singly or in combination—that little need be said about them, 
and we may turn again to briefly consider the question of caskets generally. 
Such convertible sets of lenses may be considered as compromises, just as 
everything we handle in photography is a compromise between desirable, but 
incompatible, qualities. It goes without saying that a complete battery of 
complete lenses, on each one of which the optician has spent his best skill in 
adjusting the mount, the size and position of the diaphragms, etc., is, fer se, 
somewhat better than a battery made by ringing the changes on a compara- 
tively small number of single lenses, screwed into one mount and used with 
one diaphragm. But it is a question, varying in intensity with the means 
and the needs of the individual, whether the advantages of portability and 
economy do not strongly outweigh the disadvantages. 

To briefly go over the ground. I first strongly recommended, and ‘now 
repeat, that every man who has a doublet lens (wide-angle, rectilinear, 
anastigmat, etc.) should occasionally use the single combinations thereof, 
thus practically doubling or trebling the value of his lens. 

The caskets of Dollond and of Wray, using only single uncorrected 
lenses, raise the question of uncorrected lenses for landscape work, one on 
which I hope the editors may let me say something at a later date. Those 
who wish to use such lenses certainly should not question the advantage of a 
casket over single mountings. 

The cheap convertible caskets, such as Busch’s, illustrated last month, 
and Butcher’s this month, with similar ones sold by W. Tylar, Birmingham, 
and other manufacturers, offer the great advantage of a relatively enormous 
range of uses for a very low price. On the other "hand, they need some care 
in calculating the f values, and arranging the exposures accordingly, and, in 
the case of the uncorrected lenses, require adjustment of the camera to 
correct the chromatic abberation. In spite of all this they are extremely 
useful, and I should advise every man who is beginning photography, or who 
has one lens and wishes to buy another, to take one of these caskets instead 
of a single lens. He will eventually want more perfect tools, but, mean- 
while, he will gain a knowledge of the use of lenses generally, which is 
impossible to the man who only uses complete lenses, and he will gain a 
versatility in selecting subjects, and in arranging his subject within the space 
of the plate, that will be invaluable in picture-making. 

: When we come to the more expensive caskets we have still, as it seems 
to me, very real advantages. For comparison, let us take the Ross 
Convertible Anastigmats, Set C, and make two tables :— 


SET C. £ s. d. SEPARATELY. £ s. d. 

1 Single Anastigmat, g in. t Single Anastigmat, 9 in. 4 5 0 
I p» " II$ n E s уз II$ ,, 5 о о 
Lo үз 14 » CANET ў 14 » бо o 
t double ,, ырк Ө t Double , 53, одоо 
I LL 7? 6} 99 И `, ux 61 ээ IO O O 
! I 9 9 7 » IO I5 о 


І ” 19 7 ,» 
Ring of Diaphragm Scales .. о 10 o 


£15 5 о | £45 о о 
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This may seem an unfair comparison, since, probably, no one would buy 
two double anastigmats of such similar focus as 5$ in. and 6 in., but suppose 
one of these is removed, there is still a saving of £20. Putting it another 
way, one can, for the price of one doublet and one single lens, obtain what 
will answer all the purposes of three doublets and three singles, with some 
slight disadvantages, but with the compensating advantage of extra 
portability. 

At some future time the editors may give me space to deal with the 
system of using supplementary lenses for virtually lengthening or shortening 
the focus of the main lens (as with Beck's Frena magnifiers), and also with 
the Tele-photo lens, which is practically a complete casket of lenses in one. 

Last month a scale, marked in twenty-fifths of an inch, was promised, 
for fastening on the camera base-board, so that correction can be made when 
using lenses which give chromatic aberration. It is given this month, on 
one of the advertisement pages, and extends to eighteen inches. The user 
should cut off a portion equal to the single extension of his camera, and paste 
it on the extending part of the base-board, in such a way that when using a 
lens of, say, 8 in. equivalent focus, the bottom corner of the front board should 
come opposite the 8 in. mark on the scale. The other portion of the scale can 
be pasted on the fixed part of the base-board, so that when the front is racked 
out, ће zero mark on the first slip will indicate the extension of the camera 
on the second slip. It is then only necessary, after focussing sharply with 
any uncorrected lens, to see what is the focal length, and before exposing 
rack in the camera to the extent of one small division (one twenty-fifth of an 
inch) for every inch of focal length. The slips might well be varnished after 
placing on the camera, and if you do not need them now, they might be 
saved for some day when they will be useful.—A.E.J. 
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Increased Sensitiveness with 
Age.—In the July number of the Photo- 
graphische Centralblatt, Mr. Schwarz 
gives a few interesting experiments 
relating to the increase of sensitiveness 
in dry plates which have been stored 
for some time. In a certain brand of plates which were kept for two years in a dry but not 
warm room, the sensitiveness increased from 19? W. to 26? W. 


Acetone Developer. —Those of our readers who tried the original formula given in the 
article on page 19 of our January, 1898, number, will be interested in having the following, 
which is recommended by Fuerst Bros., the importers of Acetone. 


HYDROQUINONE FORMULA. 


Hydroquinone - - - - 3 parts or joz. 
Water - - - - - тоо ,, Or 25 ,, (fluid) 
Sulphite of sodium, anhyd.  . -IO , O 2, 
Acetone solution (Lumiere's) - - 10 „ ог 24,, (fluid) 


Coloring Photograms.—A three-color method, on the lines of the mysterious Dansac- 
Chassagne process, is given in the Mittheilungen. The medium, or as Chassagne would say, 
“the shadows-albumen ” is— 


Dried egg-albumen - - - - 2 grammes. 
Water - - - - 100 C.cm. 
Ammonia - - - - - 2% 

Acetic acid - - - - - A few drops. 


Add the ammonia after dissolving the albumen. The acetic acid is only required if it is 
necessary to keep the mixture for some time. The colors are :— 
Red :—Safranine G. extra. 
Yellow :—Ammonia picrate. 
Blue :— Methylene blue. 
Use one gramme of the blue and two or three grammes of red and yellow in 1,000 c.cm. 
water for the stock solutions, thinning them with the medium. Apply the medium alone, all 
over the print, as a first wash, and after the application of each color. 
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Cheap and Convenient Peroxide of Hydrogen.—The use of a weak peroxide of 
hydrogen bath as eliminator of hypo was much talked of in 1866, although M. I. de Morat used 
it some three or four years earlier. If we admit the use of an eliminator rather than a 
thorough washing, it is probable that the least objectionable is peroxide of hydrogen, but 
against its use when first proposed were its expense and the fact that it keeps very badly, 
a bottle set aside for some months ordinarily containing nothing but water at the end of the 
time. Both these objections are now removed by the commercial introduction of peroxide of 
sodium, at a very low price; a one pound tin retailing at about 3/6. If a few grains of this 
peroxide are added to each pint of water, together with sufficient sulphuric acid to decompose 
the peroxide, we obtain a peroxide of hydrogen bath ready for use. Roughly speaking, about 
a grain and a half of strong sulphuric acid will be required to decompose each grain of the 
peroxide of sodium, or, let us say, three drops of the sulphuric acid (which will generally 
weigh a trifle under six grains), to four grains of the peroxide. Considerable excess of 
sulphuric acid is naturally to be avoided, and double the above quantities may be added to 
each pint of water.—O. 5. 


Action of Metais: Depicting of Coins.—M. Guebhardt, writing in the Revue 
Scientifique, says, that to successfully reproduce a coin, or an intaglio engraving, by contact 
with the photographic film, the sensitive film or plate should be exposed for a short time to a 
weak light, in order to fog it. This plate or film is then put into a developing dish, and the 
developer poured over it, and so soon as the film is well soaked, the coin or engraved plate 
is placed on the film and allowed to remain for about ten minutes, after which the plate is 
withdrawn from the developer, and the coin removed trom contact. The coin has left an 
image more or less sharp, according to the nature of the subject, but if an intaglio engraved 
plate be experimented with. the results will be absolutely sharp, which result cannot be 
obtained from an ordinary coin. The explanation of this, given by M. Guebhardt, is that the 
plate having already been fogged, a reduction of the silver bromide, as a matter of course, 
begins instantly it is placed in the developer; but as soon as the coin or plate is placed upon 
the wet film the portions of relief press out the developer which collects in the several hollows, 
and in this way the developing action only goes on there. 


Photographic Cameos (Phot. Centralblatt).—' To produce a medallion suitable for attach- 
ment to a watch chain or brooch, the following method is resorted to:— The sitter should te 
placed in a good light, the hair, eyebrows, and beard being powdered ; a profile exposure is then 
made against a black background, and of the proper size. Exposure should be short, and 
development slow so as to produce a hard negative: the latter must be masked, save for the head 
and shoulders. A glass plate is then coated with thick gelatine, and when dry the coating is 
repeated until the film is sufficiently thick. This plate is sensitised for three minutes in a 
fresh solution of— 


Water - - - - - 100 с. ст. 
Bichromate of potash - - - - 4 gr. 
Ammonia - - - - - O'4 gr. 


and then dried in the dark. Printing takes place in the sun for about ten minutes, and the 
plate is then washed in the dark under a tap, afterwards placed for fifteen minutes in a flat 
dish containing water and glycerine, and finally the superfluous water allowed to drain off. 
Meanwhile an empty plate-box is filled with a paste of plaster Paris, the plate is placed face 
downwards on this, and after twenty minutes, when the plaster has set, the pte may be 
removed, and the mould is ready for casting from. 


Confined Deveiopment.—Captain Colson, in some recent papers read before the 
Société Francaise, has suggested that development should be carried out by placing the 
exposed plate in the developing dish in the ordinary way, and then slipping a glass plate over 
its surface, so as to enclose a film of developer between the two plates. The exposed plate, 
with its film of developer, could then be removed írom the dish, and placed on a shelf to 
work out its destiny, whilst another exposed plate was being treated in a similar manner. 
When the plate has been put on one side with its film of developer, the latter is only sufficient 
to carry the development a certain distance, so that it is practically impossible to over-develop. 
After a proper interval, the plate is taken up and examined by transmitted light. If further 
development is necessary, the plate is put back into the developing dish, the glass plate 
removed from the negative, which is rocked to and fro, so as to change the liquid on the 
surface of the plate. The upper glass plate is now slid back again, enclosing a fresh film. 
This operation can be repeated as many times as is necessary to secure proper detail and 
density. If the plate comes up very slowly after several fresh applications ot developer, it 
can be placed in the bath to develop in the ordinary way. This method permits of con- 
siderable local treatment, for the glass plate slides easily over the gelatin, so that one part ot 
the sensitive film can be exposed to the full action of the developer in the dish, whilst the 
other is only subjected to the action of a minute depth of the same solution. Бу dodging the 
covering plate about, any intensity can be secured in any part of the negative. Clouds can 
be kept from becoming too dense; detail in the shadows can be brought up, and the idea 
can be made use of in many ways. Another advantage claimed for his method by Captain 
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Colson is that the same composition of developer serves for all plates. When treated in this 
manner it does not matter whether the plate has been over, under, or normally exposed. For 
hand-camera work, where every variety of negative has to be dealt with, the method seems 
specially fitted. Besides, where small negatives are being treated, a large number can be 
developed at the same time.—A bst. C. F. T. 


Brush Toning is not entirely a new idea, though a good deal more has been heard ot 
brush development. H. S. Starnes has, however, raised the question of this method of 
toning for silver prints, in preference to bath toning, and brings forward some suggestions that 
are new and interesting in support of his recommendation of its use. He claims not only 
superior immediate results, with greater economy than with the bath method, but also, what 
is very important, assured permanency. The whole subject is treated in a circular just issued 
by Otto Schólzig, and obtainable from his agents. In an early issue we will treat the 
subject more fully. 


Photo-Electric Induction, by Prof. Hermann Krone, in the Allgemeine Photographen 
Zeitung.—Since it is now well established that light is an electrical manifestation, we must 
give our special attention to every instance in which photographic phenomena point to this 
truth. In many cases when no other explanation can be found, we may eventually understand 
the causes, if we consider the phenomenon from the electrical point of view. By exposing a 
sensitive film to light we electrically influence its smallest particles, and cause them to assume 
certain polarities and to produce electric currents, which may be converted into other forms of 
energy, such as heat or preferably chemical activity. We know that an electric current is 
capable of inducing in a neighboring circuit another current, the electromotive force of which, 
under certain conditions, may become very considerable—(zvide the Ruhmkorff Coil). Similar 
phenomena may be looked for in photographic operations, although. so far, thev have not 
been placed on record. Ап experiment recently described by Captain Abnev lends itself to such 
a speculation. Ап ordinary dry plate was purposely under exposed and then coated over half 
its surface with fresh emulsion; when dry, the plate was developed in an alkaline developer, 
and it was found that the single half was greatly under exposed, whilst the double half gave a 
fully exposed image. which was shown (by carefully stripping) to be on the top film only, the 
original film showing, like the other half of the plate. a very poor image. Applying the 
induction theory, we may assume that the latent image in the fundamental film induced a higher 
electromotive force in the top film, thus yielding on the latter a vigorous image. By using 
more current views, the phenomenon might have been explained bv the effect of the dark light 
of the one film upon the other. without however accounting for the increase of action. 
This experiment suggests several important variations, and it would be important to find out 
how long the latent image retains its ability to produce the increased effect upon the super. 
imposed film, and how this ability changes at certain intervals of time; further, how long 
may we defer development, and what would be the effect upon a third film ? — Abstract 
Schriftpührer. 


Pendulum Dish Rockers. —lt is a subject of constant surprise to amateur photo- 
graphers who begin using a pendulum rocker for keeping their dishes of solution in motion, 
to find what an immense difference there is between the performance of such a rocker 
loaded with empty dishes, and the same with a few ounces of solution therein. Some 
time ago when we were connected with the manufacture of photographic materials, we 
were responsible for the manufacture of a pendulum rocker. and recorded a number of data. 
Turning up our old notes we find the following with reference to one particular experimental 
table which was a fair sample of the style of thing generally used by the amateur. The table 
worked very freely on steel bearings and had a weight of 1500 grammes (3 lbs. 4 ozs. 
350 grains,) at the end of a rod about 60 centimetres long. This gave about 70 beats to the 
minute, and without any load would run for five minutes with a reasonable impact at starting. 
Giving it a load of three empty dishes, two half-plates and one то by 8. placed lengthwise 
(with their long sides placed parallel with the axis of the table) the rocker would only run 
140 beats. Placing the same empty dishes across the axis of the rocking (their long sides at 
right angles to the axis) it would only run for 110 beats. When a.small quantity of solution 
was placed in the dishes. the further reduction in the rocking was enormous, for with the three 
dishes placed lengthwise and ten ounces of developer distributed amongst them. the rocking 
was reduced to the average of twelve beats, and with the same amount of developer, but the 
dishes placed crosswise, the rocking was reduced to an average of seven beats. Even with 
the comparatively light load of one half-plate shallow porcelain dish containing four ounces of 
developer. the rocking is reduced to 45 beats when the dish is parallel with the axis of the 
tables, and to 18 beats when the dish is at right angles. In all cases the amount of initial 
swing was determined by drawing the weight to the greatest distance that was possible 
without spilling the solution from the half-plate shallow porcelain dish containing four ounces, 
and the number of beats given in each case is the average number which the table would 
swing before coming to a standstill. 
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Gloucester, Picturesque Walks 
and Day Excursions, price 3d., post 
free 4d. Gloucester: The Traders’ Associa- 
tion. The special interest of this publica- 
tion for photographers arises from the fact 
that Gloucester is to be the meeting place 
of next year’s Photographic Convention, 
and we can scarcely recommend to photo- 
graphen a better guide in their excursions 
and work. The very large number of illus- 
trations (no less than 47 half-tones) include not only views of municipal buildings, main 
streets, etc., but also a considerable number of quaint and picturesque landscapes and antiquities 
in the district within a few miles of Gloucester. The book runs to 72 pages, in a handsome 
colored wrapper, and is obviously published at a loss as a means of attracting the attention to 
the many beauties of Gloucester and its neighborhood. 


The ‘‘ Oxford Journal '' is one hundred and forty-five years old, but it is only within 
the last few days that it has started a regular photographic column. 


_ ** The Artist,’’ tor October, has a very large proportion of photographic illustrations, 
including some very charming views and details of Kelmscott Manor, by Frederick H. Evans. 


All the Blocks in this issue, with one exception (and not including the supplement), 
are supplied by J. A. Marshall & Co., of Effingham House, Arundel-street, Strand, and at 
Sydenham. | 

Six Survey Photograms taken from two otserving stations overlooking Trafalgar- 
square, London, with the Bridges-Lee Theodolite, are issued by L. Casella, as an example of 
the work done with this apparatus. 


Perhaps the best Competition ever conducted by the Photographic Guild of Hearth 
and Home is the one numbered 79, in which the subject is “flowers.” Nine prize winning 
and “commended " results are printed in the issue of Hearth and Home for October 6. 


Kinetographic Entertainers will be glad to know that a very attractive double crown 
litho poster, suitable for announcements on hoardings, is supplied from stock by the Crown 
Photographic Manufacturing Co., Rotherham, who will be glad to send specimen on receipt of 
three stamps. | 

The Photographic Section of the American Institute, has just held a capital 
Exhibition of Photography at its rooms in New York. The catalogue is illustrated by a 
photogravure from the portrait of Anthony Hope, which is exhibited also in this year’s Salon, 
by Miss Zaida Ben Yusuf; a collotype from a cattle study by Ceorge E. Tingley, and a 
Velox print of a portrait study by the same photographer. 


The ‘‘ Archives of the Rontgen Ray ’’ steadily increases in interest and value, and 
has certainly improved since it became the organ of the Rontgen Society. It now devotes 
far more space than it did originally to literary matter, and gives a fairly good survey of the 
whole of the advance in radiographic knowledge, both theoretical and practical. It is issued 
by the Rebman Publishing Co., 139 Shaftesbury-avenue, W.C. 


The Photogravure Folio of Salon pictures, issued by Walter L. Colls, which has just 
been published. includes about a score of the most attractive pictures of last year's exhibition 
very beautifully reproduced. The whole are enclosed in a handsome green cloth portfolio with 
an index, and the price on ordinary paper is £1 15., or India prints, mounted, £2 2s. Orders 
may be sent to Mr. Colls, at Castelnau-gardens, Barnes, S.W. 


The Progress and Position of the Eastman Company are the subjects of a very lengthy 
and lavishly illustrated article which occupies nearly twenty pages of Commerce. The 
representative of this journal specially visited the United States in the interests of the 
preparation ofthe article, and the wholething is so extremely interesting that photographers might 
well purchase and file the copy of Commerce for October 26th, as a very good contribution to 
the history of photography. 

Amateurs in search of something out of the ordinary run in portraiture should study 
the illustration and instructions on how to produce photographic “ Old Masters." Nothing 
* of interest іп the photographic world escapes the lynx-eyed editors of The Photogram, and if 
the space at their disposal frequently prevents them doing more than whet the appetite of 
their readers, they always render the friendly service of the finger-post by indicating the 
direction to take for fuller information.— Glasgow Evening News. : 


A charming Royal Group by С. West & Son, of Southsea, is having a very good sale 
through Marion & Co. It consists of their Royal Highnesses The Duke and Duchess of York, 
and Prince Edward of York, on board H.M.S. Crescent. The particular copies we have seen 
were sent to us by Marion & Co. as an example of work done on their plates and on their 
bromide paper. Certainly no better testimony as to the value of both plates and paper for 
portrait work could well be desired. 
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Le Photogramme, our Parisian namesake, issued under the able direction of M. C. Klary, 
' appears this month in an entirely new dress. The graceful damsel who adorned the cover has 
vanished, to be replaced by a conventional design printed on thick red-brown paper. The 
magazine contains an example of M. Puyo’s work as well as many illustrations and 
ornamental head and tail pieces in line; the paper and printing are greatly improved and 
we are glad to see that the magazine is well on the upward path. 


‘The Photo Era '' continues to steadily improve, in spite of the fact that it began at a 
very high level. The editor rather objects to our suggestion that it is the organ of the Boston 
Camera Club, and says that although he has had very considerable assistance in his work from 
several of the prominent members of that Society, the journal is an absolutely independent 
one, and his hope is that he may make it a much more important publication than a Society's 
organ could possibly be. The early numbers seem to promise that he will fully succeed in this 
endeavor. 


Prints for separate publication, with the exception of photogravures, have not been 
produced in Britain to any great extent by photographic process. In the United States a 
good deal more of this has been done, one of the leaders in this direction being an Englishman, 
Ernest Edwards, commercially 
known as the New York Photo- 
gravure Co., who has published 
a great many photogravures 
and also three-color collotype 
reproductions of pictures ot 
which he has secured the copy- 
rights. Another concern which 
is doing a great deal in this 
direction is the National Chemi- 
graph Co., who have issued an 
exceedingly fine series of pre- . 
sentation calendars printed by 
half-tone, and who also do a 
series of relief pictures, printed 
in halt-tone and embossed on 
stiff boards. ‘These include 
portraits of celebrities, such as 
Ben Franklin, Washington, 
Shakespeare, etc., and latterly 
they have also included a few 
topical pictures, one of which 
is reproduced herewith. The 
original size of this picture is 
17 by 124 in., and it is sold 
securely packed at $1 25 cents. 
(5/-)- 

Le Portrait en Plein 
Air by A. Courreges, and .Le 
Developpment de l'Image 
Latente en Photographie 
by Seyewitz. Paris: Gauthier 
Villars et Fils, 55 Quai des 
Grands Augustins. — ‘‘ Pore 
traiture in the Open Air’’ 
is a subject giving ample scope 
for a very useful little book of 
instructions, and this seems to 
be well supplied by the first of 
the above-mentioned books. 
In a somewhat gossiping, but practical style, the author deals with the apparatus, including 
head-screens and backgrounds, the lighting of the model in various styles, and the 
question of natural backgrounds and surroundings, posing and expression of the model, 
and a special section devoted to the use of the hand-camera for this work. There are several 
small diagrams, and a frontispiece showing the improvised arrangement for photographing a 
smiling young lady in the act of cooking on a small portable stove. The picture shows the 
photographer, who has, evidently, arrived per cycle, and two friends who have been 
pressed into the service, standing upon chairs and boxes to hold table-cloths, for background 
and reflector. **Development of the Latent Image '' is, of course, a somewhat more 
technical subject, and is treated with commendable seriousness and thoroughness by Monsieur 
Seyewitz, the practical result of whose researches in relation to developers, have been 
recorded in our pages from time to time. Rather more than half the book is devoted to the 
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theory of development, while the rest deals with the practice in cases of varying exposure, and 
of all the different developers that are in practical use. Even intensification, fixing and washing 
are not considered entirely outside the scope of the book, but are briefly discussed. Perhaps 
the most useful section is one contained in the series of supplementary folded sheets, dealing 
with the principal developers. This gives, in separate columns, the commercial name, the 
scientific name, the chemical formula, description of the crystals. temperature of fusion, 
solubility, action under the presence of acids, of alkalis, and of oxidising bodies, additional 
bodies used with the developer, and miscellaneous observations. 


‘Natural Science '' has made for itself such a good position and reputation, that it is 
much to be regretted that it has been recently in danger of succumbing to financial difficulties. 
Such a magazine, even when the editor gives his services as a labor of love, usually shows at 
the end of the year a deficit rather than a profit, and we hope that the new editor-proprietor 
who has undertaken torun the journal for one year, will, at any rate, receive sufficient additional 
support to make Natural Science a financial success. (London: J. M. Dent & Co., Bedford- 
street, W.C.). 


Kinetograms of '98. — Іп spite of the prediction that kinetography would prove a nine- 
days' wonder, it still grows and flourishes, and can make headway even in spite of the 
London County Council regulations. Some of the most interesting Kinetograms of '98 are 
those by G. West & Sons, Southsea, which are being used in their entertainment, mentioned 
in another place. The films from which sections are reproduced on this page, represent— 
(a) The Turbinia, steaming 35 knots; (5) a yatch race, the kinetographers almost run down; 
(c) a hornpipe; (d) a torpedo explosion; (е) a race round the fleet. 

The Warwick Trading Company, Ltd., has a very extensive and very varied collection, 
including some (such as the Gladstone funeral) of historic value. A most important series 
represents several naval subjects, kinetographed under the auspices of the Admiralty, at 
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the Portsmouth Navy Yard; and another series, of great present interest, consists of 
scenes and incidents at the Cape and in the Transvaal. The few typical scraps, 
reproduced (on page 394), represent—(a) the Gladstone funeral; (5) and (d) rides through 
Devonshire on the front of an engine—entering and emerging from the tunnel—(c) 
Kimberley diamond mines; (e) in Johannesburg, a street scene taken from a moving car, and 
wonderfully effective. 
Riley Brothers' collection includes a large variety of unusually fine out-door scenes ot 
t rural or domestic interest. They are notable for the strength of contrast between figures: and 
background, and for the life and energy displayed. The reproductions (on page 395) represent 
(а) an overfull seat (comic), (b) girls’ race, (c) harvest scene, (d) pillow fight, (e) Highland 
dancing. This firm has many *'' comics " and ‘‘set pieces" of very great interest, as well as 
' a large number of dancing scenes. 
amr Of the kinetograms of several other firms we hope to give examples next month, when we 
may be able to include the most notable of the whole year, viz., the Omdurman battle-piece, 
secured and published by Philipp Wolff. This was taken by the war correspondent, John 
Bennett Stanford, who says “it is the only genuine Soudan film, as nobody else had a 
kinetograph camera with them." In the present state of public enthusiasm such a film will 
doubtless be in enormous demand. 


Furniture and Interior Decoration, a specimen book of half-tone engraving just 
issued by Carl Hentschel & Co., is well worth the attention of all photographers, for it 
emphasises the opening of yet another outlet for photographic ability. The illustrations used 
are actual blocks from catalogues issued by furniture manufacturers and decorators, and no 
one can doubt their immense superiority for business purposes, over the old-fashioned 
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lithographic or line illustrations. The photography, as well as the photo-engraving, is the 
work of Carl Hentschel & Co. 


Collodion Emulsion.—The third of Penrose’s series of pocket books is a capital little 
handbook to the use of collodion emulsion as prepared by the formule of W. B. Bolton. It 
has often been a cause of wonder to old workers that collodion emulsion was latterly so greatly 
neglected since it enables one to secure such admirable results in process work, lantern slides 
and other transparencies. Probably the new pocket book will increase the use of collodion 
emulsion, and we believe that it is sent gratis to those who apply to A. W. Penrose & Co., 
Upper Baker-street, London, E.C. 


How to Make Lantern Slides, by S. L. Coulthurst. Price 1/-, post free 1/2. London: 
Dawbarn & Ward, Limited, 6 Farringdon-avenue, E.C. A small, handy, and thoroughly 
practical book of 82 pages, with a very large number of diagrams. The recommendations 
are based on the practical experience of a thoroughly competent and well-known lantern 
slide worker, and seem as if they should answer every question and solve every difficulty that 
can occur to the beginner. Only the gelatine process is treated, but in these days of excellent 
lantern plates that process is practically universal. 


Butchers' Lanternist's Pocket Book, with its loop-backed, limp leather cover, metal- 
headed pencil, and collection of useful memoranda. in addition to a convenient diary for the 
year from September '98 to September 'gg, is a book which it seems quite a pity to distribute 
gratis. We can quite understand that the fortunate recipients will not agree with us in this 
opinion, and we therefore suggest that any of our readers interested in lantern work who have 
not yet received a copy, should communicate promptly with W. Butcher & Son, Blackheath, 
or with their agents who include almost all the principal dealers. 


“Тһе Birmingham Magazine of Arts,'' which has set a good example of the way 
in which a journal, confined entirely to the interest of one progressive city, can be made an 
artistic and literary success, has just issued its sixth number, completing its first year. The 
whole conduct of this magazine Fas been so good, that it is with some diffidence that we hint 
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that the current number is, perhaps, tending a little too much to become a review of local 
businesses. While this section, in reason, is extremely interesting and useful, it can be over- 
done, and herein seems to lie the principal danger for such a magazine. 


Fifty Years of Public Service finds The Art Fournal still full of energy and enter- 
prise, and the fifty-first year which commences next month, will be, in many respects, the most 
interesting year the journal has had, for the proprietors propose to issue a series of additional 
special numbers giving selections from the finest plates and most important articles which 
have appeared during the fifty years of its work. The value of such special numbers to artists 
and art lovers can scarcely be over-estimated, while even from the point of view of the man 
who is interested in the progress of illustration, they will make a volume well worth more 
than it costs. 


‘“ Liesegang’s Photographischer Almanach,’’ price 1 mark (Dusseldorf, Ed. 
Liesegangs, Verlag). This excellently edited annual, which is quite a model in its way, reaches 
us in its 19th year. Itis the sort of book for the photographer to keep constantly by him 
through the twelve months, and even to those who cannot read its practical articles and short 
notes, it is well worth its price for the mass of information given in its calendar part, which 
includes the birth dates and death dates of famous photographers, photographic societies, etc., 
and a great number of other dates, such as those of the patenting of the most important 
photographic improvements and processes. 


' The Evolution of an Order, '' b; John Foss, is an excellent example of photography 
applied to advertising. It is an attractive booklet showing eight portraits of the most 
persuasive commercial traveller, in eight stages of booking an order, from the preliminary good 
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morning and introduction, to the thoroughly gratitied good morning, when he marches away 
with the order noted in his pocket book. Itis published by Jas. Walker & Co., of Jones-road. 
Dublin, 12 Buckingham-street, Strand, London, and several other addresses, with a view of 
announcing that they have established a. special branch, under the management of Mr. John 
Foss, for the preparation of pictorial advertisements. 


The Magic Lantern Journal and Photographic Enlarger Annual, price 2/-, cloth 
2/6 nett.; postage: paper 3d., abroad 4d.; cloth 4d., abroad sd. London: 9 Carthusian-street, E.C. 
This Annual, this year, appears more largely than ever devoted to the thoroughly practical side 
of lantern work. Almost every article it contains is of the class which can be well illustrated 
by diagrams of apparatus or tormulx, and, therefore, the book is sure to be appreciated by 
practical lanternists. A few interesting subjects, not strictly connected with the lantern (such 
as “А Useful Developer," ** Useful Phonographic Information," etc.) are also included, and a 
section at the end of the book is devoted to the novelties of the year, and to formula: for 
developing, toning, etc., etc. 


‘La Lanterne Photographique is a new fortnightly photographic magazine, ot 
somewhat novel style, and hails, as may be gathered from its name, from Paris, where its 
address is 52 Rue Laffitte. The subscription price is 17 francs 50 cents per year, or one can 
send a trial subscription of 4 francs, for three months. Each issue is to include, apparently, a 
hne art supplement illustration, the one in the current number being an engraving after the 
painting b. Watteau, of a classical subject. A rather curious full-page illustration is a 
drawing of three bodies clad in dress suits, and appearing behind a trophy of French flags, 
with the initials of R.F., evidently intended to be copied by photography, and to have heads 
printed on to the bodies from separate negatives. 


'* Wilson's Photographic Magazine '' objects, and very properly, as it seems to us, 
to the occasional reference of certain British photographic journals to the evil doings of 
" Our American Contemporaries." It particularly refers to some strictures оп the reproduction 
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of certain scarcely decent studies of the nude, which had been reproduced by some American 
photographic journal, and says that every respectable American journal objects to such 
publications as strongly as a British journal can do. The Photo Beacon, The American 
Amateur Photographer, and Anthony's Photographic Bulletin are especially mentioned as 
having recently emphatically condemned these offensive ‘life studies," and asks that, when 
objecting paragraphs appear in British papers in future, the offenders should be named. 


'" Wellington and Waterloo,’ by Major Arthur Griffiths. Price 10/6. (London: 
George Newnes, Limited). This attractive and handsome book, though full of interest for 
every true Briton, and to an only slightly smaller extent, for everyone who takes an interest in 
history, is only indirectly interesting to photographers as such. Its multitude of pictures, 
often scarcely credible in detail, and occasionally contradictory in their evidence, emphasise 
the value of photographic fidelity to truth. The few illustrations that are from photographic 
originals are very good indeed, with two inexcusable exceptions in the exterior views ot 
Wellington's birth-place, and of Apsley House, both of which are very poor. Apart from 
these the many hundreds of fine illustrations from drawings, paintings, etc., make the book a 
luxurious publication, and reflect the greatest possible credit upon George Newnes, Ltd., the 
publishers; Hudson & Kearns, the printers; and the half-tone process by which the 
illustrations are produced. 


The Illustrated Souvenir Catalogue of the Exhibition of International Art is 
produced by Carl Hentschel & Co., and published by William Heienmann at 4/-. Its 
hundred or more full page half-tone reproductions of the principal works in the exhibition, 
together with a few photogravures, make it a valuable and very attractive collection, from 
many points of view. The pictures themselves are, of course, invaluable to art students who 
wish to keep abreast of the times, and the reproductions, taken as a whole, are the finest lot 
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of work that we remember having seen. It is no mean task to photograph and reproduce 
these varied subjects, ranging from statues in stone and marble, rough sketches, original 
lithographs, chalk drawings and water colors, to oil paintings of many different schools, but 
the whole thing has been done wonderfully well. Both the photography and the photo- 
engraving are the work of Carl Hentschel & Co. Down to the smallest detail the book is a 
model. Its binding in a special paper with cloth down the back is exceedingly tasteful, its 
catalogue part printed on hand-made paper is a fine example of typographic work, just as 
good in its own way as are the illustrations in another direction. 


The Report of the Technical Education Board of the London County Council on the 
work of the Bolt-court School during the season 1897-8 was presented to the Board on 
July 25th, but it is not too late to say something of the copy of the report just issued, with 
very numerous illustrations which show that the instruction given is thoroughly sound and 
useful. The first illustration is a small decorative piece in line engraving, both negative and 
block being made by Eric Gleeson White, the son of the late Gleeson White, whose death we 
so much regret. The supplement examples commence with half-a-dozen large “time” 
sketches in chalks from the nude, the reproductions of which are good examples of lithography, 
printed by students at the St. Bride Foundation Institute on the machine which is there 
used for instruction purposes. Following these are four large original lithographs in 
monotone, and one in five printings entirely executed by students of the Bolt-court School, 
the two line zincos, also examples of the students’ work. Two collotypes and one photo- 
lithographic reproduction of a page of a black letter book complete the pages of the report, 
and these are all produced by the Bolt-court students. 


, 

Traite Pratique de Radiographie et de Radioscopie, par A. Londe. Paris: Gauthier- 
Villars. Price, 7 francs.— This is the latest addition to the literature of the X-Ray, and taken 
in conjunction with the addenda, brings the subject up to date. The first conspicuous feature 
of the book is the entire absence of either an introduction into the physics of electricity or of 
a theoretical consideration of the new branch of applied science; in fact, the volume is 
avowedly and exclusively practical, and as such, ought to be welcomed if only it would include 
the work of English and German authorities. As itis, we can only trace a single mention of 
a worker outside of France, namely, Mr. (sic) Silvanus Thompson, to whom—erroneously ot 
course—the inception of the focus tube is ascribed. Amongst the various forms of contact- 
breakers described, we notice that of a well-known German maker credited to a Frenchman. 
On page 52, it is stated that the vacuum of an X-Ray tube must be pushed far beyond the 
Crooke's stage; on page 86, a remark that the tubes, after some use, eventually show the rose 
colored glow characteristic of a low vacuum, struck us as contrary to facts, just as the state- 
ment that the definition of a tube depends upon the size of the Anticathode. The very 
restricted (non-cosmopolitan) information also extends to the chapter on Intensifying Screens, 
where no mention is made of the standard material for such, namely, tungstate of calcium. 
The medical and diagnostical chapters are, however, very complete, and illustrated with some 
very fine radiograms which unfortunately lost much in reproduction.—A. W. I. 


“La Chimica Fotografica,’’ by Professor Rodolfo Namias. Modena, (Italy): Coi 
Tipo di Angelo Namias, E.C. This volume is another proof to add to the many already 
existing of the fact that Continental publishers can issue (we presume at a profit) much more 
important technical works than seems possible to British publishers. Probably the author gives 
his matter as a labor of love (which is not usually the case in Britain), but, even if this is so, 
we are very doubtful whether a book like the one under notice could be issued in Britain with 
any very good chance of its paying expenses. The fact that there is so much larger sale for 
the more thorough technical works in France, in Germany, and in Italy, than there is in 
Britain is a very serious fact, and one which should have the attention of our home photo- 
graphers, for if Britons are to maintain their undoubted leadership in photography and kindred 
processes, it must be by having a well.educated rank and file to support, appreciate, and make 
full use of the discoveries and investigations of the leaders of photographic thought in all 
countries. To return to our book: As is reasonable with a purely technical work, there has 
been no attempt at embellishment, but the 230 pages of which it consists are in large, easily 
readable type, on a light, thin paper. A very catholic view has been taken of the meaning 
of the title, for we find a chapter devoted to Natural Light, one to Color and Colored 
Light, four to Artificial Lights, one to Actinometry, etc. The whole of the practically 
useful photographic processes. from Daguerreotype to Radiography are covered, and the 
work appears to have been thoroughly well done. The matter is divided into 47 chapters 
and an appendix. 


A > 


Important.— The article by Dr. Hall-Edwards, which was announced to appear in this 
issue, is held over, in consequence of the author's illness. We trust to publish it in January. 
The article on ** Photographic Books for Libraries ’’ will appear in January. 


Next Year! Some ot our arrangements for the next volume are indicated among 
the advertisements. 
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The City of Belfast Y.M.C.A. 
Camera Club has just evidenced its . 
vitality by holding a large and very 
interesting exhibition of photograms by 
members and others. Amongst the adver- 

tisements in the very attractive programme 
we note one of the Camera Club itself, with a view of its well-arranged and simple, but 
thoroughly practical dark-room, which is provided with daylight and limelight enlarging 
apparatus, and great roomy convenient sinks at which it must be a real pleasure to work. 


The Bradford Photographic Society has an unusually attractive syllabus this winter, 
and its meetings in the Bradford Grammar School ought to be very well attended. 


George Newnes, Ltd., asks us to remind our readers that the slides and lectures entitled 
* Behind the Scenes of Popular Journalism," and “ Popular Authors and their Work," can now 
be booked without charge 

A New Society has just been formed at Canterbury, under the title of ** The Canterbury 
Photographic Society. Secretary, Alfred Philpot, 7o and 71 Burgate-street, Canterbury, who 
will be pleased to send particulars to any one requiring same. 

The Photo-Stereo-Phon is an Austrian invention, now being shown in one of the 
London entertainment halls. It is worked by a penny in the slot and gives a view of an 
illuminated stereoscopic picture, accompanied by suitable phonographic sounds. 

The Photographic Class a: the Aldenham Institute is under the direction of 
E. A. Robins, whose practical contributions frequently occurred in our own pages during the 
last year or two. 

The Beginner's Nights at such an old-established institution as the Photographic 
Club, are a capital arrangement, which might, with advantage, be copied by many a photo- 
graphic Society which finds the interest of its members flagging. 

A One-Man Exhibition, by W. M. Warneuke, proved a very great attraction during 
the currency of Lizars’ Competition Exhibition. Space forbids further mention here, but we 
hope next month to give more details of Mr. Warneuke's wonderfully attractive display, possibly 
with one or two illustrations. 

The Action of Metals, etc., upon dry plates, is now believed by Dr. Russell to be 
traceable to vapor of peroxide of hydrogen, given off in slow oxidation of the zinc, card- 
board, etc. In the light of this fresh suggestion, Dr. Russell's paper in our issues of May and 
June last, will be re-read with interest. 

Recent Revelations in the beef extract trade have caused the Liebig Co. to court full 
inquiry into their methods, and for those who cannot visit their farms and factories at Fray 
Bentos they have provided a most conclusive mass of evidence in the form of an extensive 
collection of large photograms of every detail of the business and the premises. 


Even Vandalism is not an unmitigated evil, for the pulling down of Parliament-street, 
Westminster, will give the finest view of Westminster Abbey from Whitehall that has been 
seen in this century. It will only remain for a few weeks, and will be obscured— perhaps for 
centuries—by the new Government buildings. 

Conversation Meetings are a feature of the Ashton-under-Lyne Photographic Society 
which arranges for two of its members to be in attendance, and thereby secures a certainty of 
there being at least someone at the rooms to talk to. Thus, if there is only a small number of 
members this guarantee that one or two will be present goes a long way to making a success 
of open nights and conversation meetings. 


The Salon Smoker, which was dropped last year, has been revived during the recent 
exhibition with very great success. R. W. Craigie has shown that, as-a host, he is quite equal 
to Alfred Maskell—which is saying a great deal. Mr. Norman, of the Concorde Concert 
Control arranged the music, and gave every lover of melody a very great treat. The gathering 
was large and representative, including many provincial and foreign visitors, and everyone 
felt sorry when the time for dispersing arrived. 


A most Fascinating Entertainment is the one given by G. West & Son, or 
Southsea, under the title of ** Our Navy," and it is not to be wondered at that the large 
audiences which filled St. James's Hall, London, on three evenings early in November, 
den:onstrated their enthusiasm in somewhat boisterous fashion. We went to the first of these 
entertainments quite prepared to be a little bored by an exhibition which consisted of lantern 
slides and kinetograms of one subject, but in spite of great difficulties, resulting from the 
absolutely new regulations of the London County Council in reference to kinetographic 
displays, we found our interest very fully sustained from the first slide to the close of the 
entertainment. While the slides may be described as good, the kinetograms can only be 
spoken of as wonderful in the variety and excellence of their subjects. They must have been 
selected from a large number, and the result was very satisfactory. It is true that certain 
technical defects in the films were somewhat plainly visible to those who sat close to the 
screen, but even these were insufficient to appreciably detract from the interest of the display. 
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A useful Prize Competition is being organised by the West Surrey Photographic 
Society, which offers a guinea tor the best photogram of fruits or vegetables, or the two com- 
bined. The competition is limited to members of the Society. The circular draws the 
attention of the members to the fact that there are examples of pictures of fruit and vegetables 
in Rooms X, XI, and XII, of the National Gallery, and that there are two by Hunt, and two 
by Lance at South Kensington, and three by Lance in the Tate Gallery. A competition for a 
book-plate for the Society’s library will follow. 

Meteorological Photography has proved that clouds as high as go,ooo feet above the 
earth can exist under certain atmospheric conditions, and a very interesting report, involving 
this and other facts, was represented by A. W. Clayden, at the recent meeting of the British 
Association. The observations were made on the lines laid down in an article by John 
Tennant in our issue of September, 1897. By making simultaneous exposures with cameras 
200 feet distant and by including the sun in each case, the prints made from these negatives 
enable the altitude to be plotted. 


A unique Entertainment has been given by George West & Son, the well-known 
marine photographers, who are showing both in London and the Provinces, a set of 
kinetograms and lantern slides of the recent cruise of H.M.S. * Crescent,” as shown before 
Her Majesty the Queen, at Eastbourne. There are also kinetograms taken on board the 
" Majestic," * Excellent,” “St. Vincent," etc., including very successful pictures of the 
“ Turbinia" going 35 knots an hour; of “Yacht Racing in the Solent," etc., etc. Pianoforte 
and violin solos are given, and a full string orchestra accompanies the entertainment. The 
lantern is worked by W. Watson & Sons. 


X-Rays for Silkworms.—The chrysalis of the male silkworm is smaller than the female, 
and consequently the caterpillar is enabled to expend more of its substance in making silk for 
the cocoon. To get the silk off the cocoon it is necessary to place it in hot water during 
winding, the grub being killed. The only way of distinguishing between the male and the 
female is by making a guess from the weight of the cocoon, but the guesses are frequently 
wrong. It 15 now suggested that as, on account of its eggs, the female contains much more 
mineral matter than the male, the X-rays can be used to distinguish the sexes, so that the 
females, which yield less silk and are valuable for their eggs, can be saved. 


Photography and Art.—A writer in The Critic said some unkind things about 
photography. One of our contemporaries commented thereon, whereupon The Critic returns 
to the charge, and says:—‘‘I never yet met a person wedded to photography who had the 
smallest real appreciation of art; and the scribe who holds a brief for the interests he 
champions must necessarily advocate the absurd claims put forward by photographers. 
Photography is a science. It is absolutely outside the pale of art.” 

Poor “ Critic." Either he has not met many ‘persons wedded to photography,” or he 
has been very unfortunate in their selection. 


As an Exhibition Attraction Photo-mechanical work has scored a great success at 
the recent Industrial Exhibition in aid of the Building Fund of the Albert Institution at 
Windsor. Oxley & Son, of The Windsor and Eton Express, made a display of historical and 
representative three color prints, lent by the proprietors of this journal, and a series ot 
educational exhibits showing the stages in the making of a half-tone, lent by Penrose & Co. 
They also demonstrated the printing of a three-color picture from blocks supplied by 
A. Bourne & Co. of 73 Ludgate-hill, London, Е.С. H.R.H. Princess Louise took a great 
deal of interest in the stall and expressed much satisfaction with the examples of three-color 
work which were printed under her own observation for her acceptance. 


The following Exhibitions are announced—-The Whitehaven Y.M.C.A. Camera Club, 
November 3oth to December 3rd, several Open Classes, secretary, W. E. Mason, 67 Duke- 
street, Whitehaven; The Essex Cycling Union, Ltd., December 12th, secretary, G. F. Sharp, 
31 Sach-road, Upper Clapton, N.E.; Yorkshire Exhibition, November 15th to December 15th, 
Hon. Secs., 13 Chesham-street, Bradford; Borough Polytechnic, December 27th to 31st, 
secretary, H. C. Philcox, 103 Borough-road, S.E.; Edinburgh Photographic Society, 
February 4th to 25th. J. S McCulloch, 2 George-street, Edinburgh; South London, March 
4th to 11th, A. Е Allen, 27 Princes-square, Kennington Cross, S.E. | Competitions— The 
Warwick Dry Plate Co.’s Monthly Competition; Hearth and Home Monthly Competition ; 
Prints by December 19th, Open Competition, Hearth and Ноте, 6 Fetter-lane, Е.С. 


50,000 People, 50,000 Pounds.—1n accordance with the usually accepted estimate 
of readers of a journal, The Photogram is every month perused by at least 50,000 people, and 
it is probably safe to estimate that these readers, on the average, spend at least one pound 
each for Christmas cards and presents. A great proportion of this is spent on very ephemeral 
matter, of relatively little interest or value as compared with good photographic cards and 
presents of photographic apparatus. Almost everybody now is a photographer, so that 
photographic presents are quite the thing, and if you have a friend who is not a photographer, 
no better present can well be given than a camera, especially if it is accompanied by the 
offer of preliminary instruction. It is desirable that the above-mentioned fifty thousand 
pounds should be kept amongst the photographic craft as much as possible. 
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The Proposed New Home of the Royal Photographic Society, which will, we hope, 
have been finally decided upon before this appears, 18 another evidence that the parent society 
is fully alive to the requirements of the times, and is prepared to maintain its position as the 
premier photographic society of the world. The new premises will entirely accord with the 
importance and dignity of the society, and will enable it much more fully than in the past to 
fultil its purpose of assisting and encouraging the progress of photography. It is specially to 
be desired, and we believe it is the intention of the Council, that in the new home the society 
will give more attention than ever before to the needs of provincial and foreign members. Its 
large and convenient permanent rooms will enable it to give frequent sectional exhibitions, 
demonstrations, etc., and it will, therefore, be more than ever possible to adequately present 
to the world whatever is important in photographic advance. 


Van der Weyde’s Patent, whereby he used supplementary lenses for modifying the 
relative sizes of portions of a portrait, was exploited, admired, found scarcely practical, and 
forgotten amongst photographers some years ayo. The general journalist has just heard a 
rumor of it, and one of our contempories of the ** Bits" order devotes a column to an article 
entitled ** How Photographs are made to tell Lies.” Amongst other interesting things that it 
tells us are the following facts (?): —'* Just who discovered the idea no one seems to know, 
but it has stolen into the great photographers' galleries somehow, like a thief in the night. 
The person who is to have his or her picture taken is posed before the camera in the usual 
fashion. Over the part which is desired to have appear as if submitted to a process of 
reduction, is placed a microscopic lens in inverse ratio. Of course, the lens of the camera 
which takes this picture must of necessity be ditlerent from the ordinary, or the two lenses— 
that is, the camera lens and the microscopic lens— would * fire,’ as the photographers call it, 
and the person being photographed, if he or she appeared at all on the lens, would bear the 
appearance of a museum freak. The lens used in the camera is of peculiar make, and has 
been subjected to many strange and powerful tests, strange to the layman if not to the 
professional. In any event, it is a lens which will not contlict with the microscopic lens in 
any way." 

The Eastman Company's Combination of the businesses in America, England, 
France and Germany, into one great company, entitled Kodak Limited, is the most 
important and noteworthy commercial event that has yet occurred in connection with 
photography. The capital of the new company is £1,600,000, and the figures with regard 
to net profits which have been certified by the well-known firm of accountants, Price, 
Waterhouse & Co., seem really marvellous. The figures are 1895, £49,656 14s. 4d. ; 1896, 
£122,676 19s. 3d. ; 1897, £155,232 os. 1d. ; and for the six months ending 3oth June, 1598, 
£ 103.459 3s. 4d. The most notable point in the whole matter is the great and steadily 
maintained increase in profits which has occurred during the past three and a half years, and 
there seems every possible reason to expect that this increase will be fully maintained for 
some time to come. Though the company possesses many valuable patents, one great 
strength of its position is in the fact that it owns that which is much more valuable than any 
patent, namely, a world-wide, favorable reputation, based upon excellent business management, 
and the supply of a world-wide necessity. The continuance of the same management as has 
created the success is secured by the fact that the new Directorate will include George 
Eastman, and George Dickman as joint managing directors, with George Davison, Andrew 
Pringle, and Henry A. Strong as other members of the board. Each of these gentlemen will 
hold a large interest in the new share capital. As even the profits of 1897 will pay 6% on the 
Preference Shares, 10%, on the Ordinary Shares, and leave £49,232 for the Reserve Fund or 
further dividends, there can be little doubt as to the avidity with which the shares were 
applied for. A preference was given to dealers in, and users of, photographic apparatus, 
as it is, naturally, an aim of the company to strengthen its basis as largely as possible by 
interesting the people who can most fully ensure its continued prosperity. 

To those who have no clear idea of the great commercial fact which our so-called 
* hobby "' is, we strongly recommend an application to the Eastman Company for a copy of 
their booklet, entitled, “ Kodak Works, 1897," which gives illustrations of the factories: and 
depóts of the Kodak, as well as some views in the Eastman Photographic Exhibition of last 
year. We are of opinion that a perusal of this booklet must do much to make photographers 
realise the immense extension and the importance of their craft. Its wonderful progress will 
also be apparent if they realise that the Eastman business was only begun as a private 
venture by George Eastman in 1880, that in 1884 the capital of the American Company was 
only £60,030 ($300,000), increasing in 1300 to £200,000 ($1,000,000), and in 1892 to 
£ 1,000,000 ($5,000,000), while the British business which commenced іп 1885 in two small 
first floor offices, was in 1889 capitalised at £200,000 ($1,000,000). 

Another interesting publication bearing on the stability of the Eastman concern is the 
“ Kodak and General Price List," just issued, which shows something of the best asset of the 
Company, namely, a gigantic turnover based on the good-will of millions of users of practical 
articles, covering a wide field of usefulness ; for the Kodak Camera is far from being the only 
apparatus made by the Eastman Company, and their returns from the roll film trade of the 
World (which they practically control), and from such staple goods as bromide and {Solio 
papers, and the business of developing. printing and enlarging, must be enormous. 
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Manufacturers sending ME for examination and 
Y 


notice, should state distinctly whether, and when, they wish 
tt returned. We ао асу request that all articles which are 
not too bulky, be deposited in our public Reading-room for at 
least six weeks from date of issue of the magazine in which 
they are noticed. 


When Writing to firms whose goods are noticed or 
advertised, please mention The Photogram. 


NOVELTIES, 


A New Address.—Erdmann & Schanz, the well-known 
photographic publishers, have moved from Wandsworth- 
common to *' Carisbrooke,” Bedford-hill, Balham-road, S.W. 


Thomas Efford, formerly of the London Photographic 
Supply Co., has commenced business at 63 Great Dover- 
street, S.E., as a dealer in photographic and kindred 
supplies. 


The London Photographic Лир Co. has passed 
into the hands of Arthur W. Towse, by the retirement of 
Mr. Efford, the other partner in the concern, as and from 
the 31st of October. 


A new Bromide Paper, especially intended for 
enlarging, and offered only in 10 by 8 aud larger sizes, is 
announced by Otto Schilsig, Binfield-road, Clapham, 
London. Its price is a special feature. 


The Bee Plate, which is to be placed on the market 
this month by R. W. Thomas & Co., Limited, is announced 
as having very distinct characteristics, and is, we under- 
stand, the subject of a patent. The makers claim its 
suitability for all purposes, ''from snap-shots to lantern 
slides," and as the prices are exceedingly reasonable, there 
will, no doubt, be a large number of people eager to give 
the new line a thorough test. 


Muskett’s Universal Developer for negatives, brom- 
ide papers, and lantern plates. We have tried this developer 
for negatives and have secured most satisfactory results. 
The detail comes out rapidly, there is nodifficulty in securing 
full density, and there is no tendency to fog. By diluting the 
developer, which is made up in two solutions ready for 
immediate use, it can be used for bromide paper and for 
lantern plates. It is prepared by Fred. J. Muskett, M.P.S., 
Guildhall Pharmacy, Rochester, England, and is one of the 
very best developers that we have handled. 


The Presto Pocket Camera, price 10/-, (London: 
Marion & Co.) is a marvellously ingenious and exceedingly 
cheap camera of American manufacture, arranged for ex- 
fonde either roll 

Im or dry plates. 
In either case it 
makes pictures of 
4 inches square, 
the roll film giving 
twenty-five ехро- 
sures, and the plate 
arrangement carry- 
ing four plates. It 
is so exceedingly 
small, that changing 
could well be done 
in a very small and 
convenient chang- 
ing bag. The whole camera is made of metal, it can be 
used for time or instantaneous exposures, and the lens is 

rovided with three apertures to adjust the exposures. The 

resto, although small enough, and convenient enough to 
be considered a toy, is thoroughly practical, and will do 
very good work within its limits of size. 


An Exposure Clock.—Edgar S. Hunter & Co., 47 Basing- 
hall-street, E.C., introduces a handy exposure clock for the 
studio, suitable for those who are copying and whose 
exposures run intoseveral minutes. It is an alarm clock, of 
such construction that the bell rings at the moment the 
pointer reaches the hour. All that is necessary is, when the 
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clock is wound up and the alarm set, to turn the pointer 
so that it starts the number of minutes before the hour that 
the exposure is to be, and then when the time is up the bell 
rings. Saythatthe exposure is fifteen minutes, the single 
hand, with which the clock is provided, is set at fifteen 
minutes to the hour. There isan arrangement for lengthen- 
ing the time the alarm bell rings. The price is reasonable 
and the article is of good workmanship. 


Lederer's Reliable Sensitised Albumenised Paper 
is an old friend in a new form. The faults which rendered 
the old albumen paper so troublesome to work at times, 
seem now to have been overcome. The paper furnished by 
Mr. Lederer gives clear shadows, excellent details, tones 
evenly and does not blister. For illustrative work this paper 
is specially valuable, as it brings out light and shadows in 
proper gradation. We have tried it with several different 
gold baths, and with equal success. It only needs to be 
known to be appreciated. Mr. Lederer warrants it to keep 
six months and not be affected by sea-air. Two qualities are 
sold, ordinary and extra thick, in three colors, white, pink, 
and mauve. The manufacturer is Henry J. Lederer, 62 
Colveston-crescent, Dalston, London. 


Mariona Quick-Print Paper has given charming 
results in our hands. Our first experiment was under 
кроме, but the second, with an exposure of three minutes, 
behind an average fully developed negative, at a distance of 
four to six inches from a paraffin lamp giving a light of 
about twenty-five candles, resulted in complete success. 
асры was developed with the metol developer recom- 
mended by the makers, and gave almost a black tone. The 
surface is smooth like ordinary printing out paper. No loss 
of density seems to occur in the fixing bath, which, by the 
way, seems unnecessarily complicated. We took the liberty 
of leaving out the alum. The makers of the paper are 
Marion & Co., 22 and 23 Soho-square, London. The 
paper can be put into the printing frame and afterwards 
developed by ordinary gas or lamp light, provided the light 
is not too close. 


The Girdlestone adjustable washing and drying rack 
made by J. Pumphrey, of Birmingham, is another of those 
simple things that ought to have been made long ago, 
but which was, apparently, never thought of. The little 
illustration will show the arrangement whereby a single rack 
can be adjusted to take quite a number of different size 


plates, though it does not take more than one size at a time 
This adjustability is a great advantage, especially for those 
who make lamtern slides as well as negatives and whose 
space is small. It is made in two sizes—one to take plates 
varying from 3} in. to 64 1n. and the other for plates from 
31 to 8 in. long. The price is so low as to be almost 
nominal. 


For Covering Hand Cameras, Kerato! leather seems 
quite ideal. So far as can be judged from experience of its 
use on writing desks, and in bookbinding, it is in every 
respect as good as the bookbinding leather generally used 
for these purposes, and in certain respects better. [t costs 
very much less, it is unaffected by water, and cannot show 
scratches. The makers suggest that after using it for cover- 
ing a camera or similar purpose, you should sprinkle it with 
water and dry it before a fire; also that you should attempt 
to scratch the surface with a new coin (say a shilling). 
Apply the same tests to ordinary covering leather, and the 
superiority of Keratol will appear at once. In addition to 
the saving in preliminary cost, Keratol is economical, be- 
cause it is a fabric made up in pieces 10 yards long by 34 
inches wide, so that there is a great saving in cutting up, 
as compared with the cutting up of skins. Being per Lodo 
pliable, and quite even in thickness through the piece, it is 
very easy to work, glue and fold. The address of the Keratol 
Company is ro and 12 Foster-lane, London, E.C., and they 
will be glad to send samples of the various patterns and 
colors in which this material is supplied. 
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SEND Google 


A Special County Council Tabing, to meet the very 
stringent requirements of the London County Council as 
regards tubing for oxy-hydrogen lanterns and kinetographic 
projectors, has been manufactured and placed on the 
market by R. R. Beard, 10 Trafalgar-road, Peckham, Lon- 
don, S.E. The tubing is built of a series of sections 
including a centre of rubber, a surrounding coat of canvas, 
around which, again, is wound an armor protection of wire, 
and outside all another coating of canvas. This sort of 
tubing is very convenient to work with, for it will not kink 
and crack, and it can even stand the weight of a careless 
visitor treading upon it without causing the light to go out. 
Mr. Beard has, also. been busy of late upon modifications 
of the optical lantern, to specially adapt it for demonstrations 
of the Joly process of natural color photography, and in 
view of the considerable interest now taken in color photo- 
graphy, there can be little doubt that such a demonstration 
will be a very attractive line in any lantern display. 


Lumiere Vitrose Flims are new claimants for public 
notice from across the Channel, and for those who object to 
the weight of glass plates will be useful. The makers claim 
for them great superiority over celluloid films, especially 
as regards transparency and rigidity. They are sold in rolls 
or cut, also with ап orthochromatic emulsion, in three 
series. These last are sensitive to yellow and green, to 
'ellow and red to yellow, red, and green. The films can be 
bought in cardboard sheaths, which may be used many 
times, and are a decided convenience. The films slip out 
easily, lie flat in the trays, and can be developed with 
practically as much ease as plates. They are furnished in 
English and Continental sizes, and without sheaths if 
wished. Any developer can be used with them. We would 
suggest their being valuable for transparencies from nega- 
tives which it is specially important to preserve in duplicate. 
There is an increase in price for the films sent out in 
sheaths, but they are well worth the difference. No special 
directions are necessary, and the film can be procured in a 
great variety of sizes up to rolls 165 feet in length and 40 
inches in width. I plate cut films, without sheaths, are 2/6 per 
dozen, and with them are 3:4; other sizes in proportion, 
suitable for any camera or cinematograph. The English 
agents are Fuerst Bros . 17 Philpot-lane, London, Е.С. 


The Poco Cameras, which we briefly mentioned a 
couple of months аро, as being placed on the market Бу 
Thomas Illingworth & Co., 5 Soho-street, London, W., 
have since bcen submitted to us for further examination. 
with the result that we can very thoroughly recommend 
them as carefully designed. and very well made, cameras of 
the light hand-stand type. The pa patterns which 
are being specially pushed. are the Poco No. 1, which is 
designed for carrying unobtrusively on the cycle. It hasa 
symmetrical or rapid rectilinear lens, a time and instan- 
taneous shutter of very perfect construction, and, practically 
every other convenience that can be needed in a light 
camera. Although it folds into an exceedingly narrow box, 
it isa conical bellows-camera, opening out to take а fairly 
long focus lens for the plate for which it is intended. It can 
be used with either roll holders or dark slides, has rack and 
pinion focussing and focussing screen, as well as a focussing 
scale for use when it is employed as a hand-camera. 
Complete, with three double plate holders, it costs £6 6s., 
in the 5 by 4 size. A more economical camera, in which 
the plate holders are contained in the box of the camera 
зс (this makes it somewhat wider, and not quite so 
suitable for carrying on a cycle) is the Poco Folding Camera. 
series В. Its principal features are similar to those of the 
Cycle Poco and this form, with one dry plate holder, costs 
£4 forthe 5 Бу 4 іп. size. Still cheaper is the Gem Poco, a 
box form hand-camera, of wonderfully good value, with a 
fixed focus lens, two view finders, etc., etc., and intended for 
use with either plate holder or roll holder. This camera, in 
5 by 4 in. costs only 25/-, and the Gem Folding Poco, which 
can be used either in the hand or on a stand. is another 
marvellously light, portable, and good value camera. for it 
only costs, complete with carrying case and one plate holder, 
"1 15/-. We have quoted the prices for 5 by 4 1n. which is 
the standard size of these cameras, but thev are, of course, 
made in }-plate, 4-plate, 7 by 5 in. еіс. The few we have 
mentioned are merely selections from a large series, which 
should meet all possible requirements. 


The Birtac, what is the Birtac? This is the 
question which Birt Acres, father of the Birtac, hopes to 
hear ringing from one end of the world to the other. In 
imagination he sees a time when the Birtac will be as well 
known as the Kodak, and when the verb “to birtac" will 
appear in every dictionary. He dreams of a day when every 
pretty maiden and every love-sick swain. who goes to a 
picnic, will carry a Birtac for recording such incidents as the 
sitting down of the lavender-trousered gentleman in the 
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midst of the custard, and when the brutal punsters of the 
party will discourse somewhat like this — 

EpwiN: Miss Angelina, will you not birtac (partake) of 
some salad sandwich? 

ANGELINA: Silly boy! birtac (betake) yourself out of my 
sight, instanter! 

Etc., etc. | 

He even ponders on a time when birtacing shall have 
become so much a part of the world's work that even the 
folk-songs of the children will have caught the infection. 
and a certain well-known rhyme will run— 

London Bridge is falling down, 

Birtac, Birtac. 
London Bridge is falling down, 

Oh! my Birtac fair. 
Come along and birtac it, 

Birtac, Birtac. 
Come along and birtac it, 

Oh! my Birtac fair. 

But let us drop all this Christmassy and very non-technical 
frivolity, and explain that the Birtac is nothing more nor 
less than the new kinetographic camera, of which we made 
mention last month. It is intended as the beginning of 
" Kinetography for all." Its price is small, it is light and 
portable ; it includes in one machine the camera and 
projector, it works with an ordinary (modified into an extra- 
ordinary) incandescent gas-burner, and, best of all, the 
unexposed film for over six hundred pictures (one minute's 
show) only costs half-a-crown. The film is supplied on a 
daylight-loading spool. Kinetograms for projection cost 
five shillings each in a considerable variety of subjects, and 
as the apparatus will give a very good picture of three to 
four feet wide on the screen, it promises to do something 
toward making kinetography a general pastime for photo- 
graphers, and kinetographic (beg pardon, Birtacic) pro- 
jection a regular drawing-room entertainment. The Birtac 
is made by the Northern Photographic Works, Limited, 
High Barnet. 


The Vive Hand Camera which, as stated last month, 
is about to be strongly placed upon the British market, is 
an instrument combining in a very high degree. simplicity 
and cheapness, with good quality and careful manufacture. 
It is made in a great many different styles and sizes, and іп 
the form which we have been using during the past two 
months (the Vive No. 4) is a neat box camera, covered in 
black rough grained leather, and taking 5 x 4 plates in sheaths. 
The changing method is of such absolute simplicity that 
nothing simpler or more certain will ever be discovered, 
because it consists of changing by absolute handling of the 
sheaths without any mechanical arrangement at all. Access 
to the camera is obtained by means of a sleeve of rubber cloth, 
with a light-trapping cuff that fits snugly inside of the outer 
lid of the camera. This enables the hand of the operator to 
be iaserted and the exposed plate in its sheath to be lifted 
bodily from the front tothe back of the exposing compartment. 
Although the changing method is so simple, it is, when used 
in accordance with the hints given. by the Company, 
absolutely safe and effective, as well as reasonably rapid. 
The camera has two finders, a very simple, ever-set shutter 
working at four different speeds (instantaneous or time), a 
good lens, with varying diaphragms, and with a safety cap. 
It has, also, a focussing scale working from 24 feet to 
infinity. One distinct minor feature about the business of 
the Vive Camera Co., is the extent to which are included 
for the one very reasonable price of the camera, a number 
of convenient (though, perhaps, not very expensive) extra 
devices. One feature which has been very popular in the 
States is a little patent. Multiplex Exposer, which can be 
fitted in front of the lens, and which enables photographic 
"freaks" in great variety to be easily produced. In the 
same way.every sheath is sent out with a cardboard carrier 
which enables the photographer to work with any sized plate 
smaller than the one for which the camera is intended, and 
we understand that the camera intended for the British 
market will not only have all these features, but will also be 
a daylight changing, roll-holding camera, in which roll film 
can be exposed alternately with plates or cut films. As the 
prices of these cameras are exceedingly low, it is to be 
expected that their success in England will eventually be 
similar to that which they have already and very rapidly 
obtained in the States. 


CATALOGUES. 


THe Prestwich Price List of specialties for animated 
photography is a very handsome list, to accord with the 
style of the specialties it describes. 

Lizars’ Two-cotor List, issued for distribution at his 
great exhibition in Glasgow, is a very good price-list indeed 
explaining a number of patterns of carefully designed 
apparatus. 
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WiLrFRED Emery’s latest list reminds us that he is the: 
sole London agent for Wormald's varied forms of lantern 
slide masks and binding strips, and that he is prepared to 
undertake all classes of photographic work, including a 
special line of printing for Christmas-card purposes. 


C Р. Goerz has just issued a very attractive descriptive 
pamphlet and catalogue dealing with the Goerz-Anschutz 
hand-camera. It is liberally illustrated with half-tones, 
which include some very interesting instantaneous subjects 
in the way of racing, skating, and diving pictures. 


ARCHER & Sons, Lord-street, Liverpool, List No. 1, for 
the lantern season of 1898, consists of over one hundred 
pages in handsome colored wrapper. and gives particulars of 
a large number of interesting pieces of apparatus and 
sundries. A special point is made of the Ideal Blo-thro 
safety jet, in connection with which is printed a highly 
flattering opinion by George E. ‘Thompson, the well-known 
lantern lecturer. Of course kinetograms and kinetographic 


apparatus take a prominent place. 


Photograms of '99; the R.P.S.; and 
Lantern Slides. 


To the Editors: THE PHOTOGRAM. 


Dear SiR AND MapAM.—I hope you will see your way to 
enlarge '*' Photograms of '99." Perhaps with increased space 
‘ou might be able to spare a page or two for the humble 
antern slide. With regard to lantern slides, the labors of 
the selection committee were singularly unfortunate this 
year, and unless some steps are promptly taken, this section 
of the Royal Photographic Society's show seems likely to 
degenerate into a farce. A step in the right direction would 
be to limit the size of sets—say to six slides, without re- 
striction as to the number of sets submitted, or accepted, 

from any one slide maker.— І remain, yours sincerely, 
ERNEST MARRIAGE. 


‘One of the pictures in the present year's Annual (Geo. 
Hankins’ “ Grumpy.” page тї) is from the lantern slide 
section, and is one of a set of so much interest and ex- 
cellence, that it seems very unfortunate that the rule—if 
strictly read--prevents their being shewn again next year in 
the more important form of finished pictures on the walls. 
This particular incidence of the "not previously exhibited” 
rule has caused trouble at Hackney and elsewhere, and 
should have the consideration of all exhibition manage- 
ments.—Enps.j 


A “Film "y Fable. 


To the Editors: Tug PHOTOGRAM. 


Dear Sir AND Mapam,—Our attention has been called 
to an extraordinarily erroneous paragraph, which has ap- 
peared in some London daily papers and other journals. t. 
relates to alleged litigation between Mr. oodwin. of 
Newark (U.S.A.), and the Eastman Kodak Company of the 
United States, to settle a claim to the right to the patent in 
manufacturing a form of photographic film. The statement 
that this claim was settled in favor of Mr. Goodwin is 
absolutely untrue. 

The comments on this subject that have appeared 
recently, had their origin in an article, published four or 
five weeks ago. in a sensational Sunday paper, published in 
Newark. where Mr. Goodwin lives. The statement that 
there has been any litigation whatever, in recent years, 
between Mr. Goodwin and the Kodak Company is also 
untrue. The only controversy that the Kodak Company 
ever had with Mr. Goodwin was in the United States 
Patent Office, and not in the Courts, and was decided some 
years ago, in the first instance, in favor of Mr. Goodwin. 
This decision was, however, soon reversed in favor of the 
Eastman Kodak Company. The Kodak Company has the 
prior patent, and Mr. Goodwin's patent, which was issued 
very recently. cannot, by any possibility, be held to include * 
the subject. matter of the kodak Company's patent. 
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The Goodwin  atent, f it covers anything, covers a 
chemical process not in use by the Eastman Kodak 
Company. The supposition that Mr. Goodwin might have 
a claim for past profits in the film business is nonsense, 
because a United States patent does not come into force 
until it is issued. As for Mr. Goodwin's ability to interfere 
in any way with the film business of the Eastman Kodak 
Co., we may explain that if Mr. Gootwin could make any 
film under his patent, which is extremely doubtful, it 
would be impossible for him to make it in such form as 
would be usable in the present style of Kodaks without 
infringing the Daylight Cartridge patent of May sth, 1895, 
owned by the Kodak Company. 

It will be thus seen that the issuc. of Mr. Goodwin's 
patent has not the smallest significance as regards either 
the American or English Eastman Kodak Companies. 

We trust you will реб give this explanation publicity in 
your valuable journal. 
We are, dear Sir and Madam, your obedient servants, 
THE EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY; 
Geo. EASTMAN, 


17th October, 1898. Treasurer and General Manager. 


EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


All matter appearing in The Photogram appears also in 
The Process Photogram and The American Photogram. 
Articles and other communications intended for the whole 
series of magazines should be addressed to the chief office, 
6 Farringdon-avenue, London, E.C., England. 


Communications for the American section of The American 
Photogram should be addressed to the Editor, 41 and 43 
Marion-street, Brooklyn, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Answers to correspondents are sent by post only. 
Enquiries failing to enclose stamped envelope for reply are 
ignored. 


The *'* Process Photogram '' records all the progress 
of, and gives all the news of interest to, the photo- 
mechanical craft, in addition to the whole of the matter and 
illustrations appearing in Гле Photogram. As the principal 
advances in photography are, at present, on photo- 
mechanical lines, The Process Photogram is a necessity to 
the photographer who wishes to be thoroughly informed. 

Price 6d.; post free, 8d. To order only, from Dealers 
and Newsagents. - 
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/ . А NEW BASIS FOR РНОТО. 
MECHANICAL PROCESSES. | 


By R. Ep. LIESEGANG. 


is, the paper exposed under a negative, developed with hydroquinone, 

fixed and well washed, and if the finished print be painted with a con- 

centrated aqueous solution of ammonium persulphate, the image will be 
bleached in about a quarter of an hour. If the solution then be superficially 
rinsed otf with cold water, and then rubbed with the warm hand, those parts 
of the print which were previously black will dissolve. The whites—that is 
the unexposed portions—will remain unchanged. A gelatine relief will be 
thus obtained. In the very darkest parts the paper will be laid quite bare. 
In the half-tones about half the gelatine will be left, and in the light the 
gelatine will stand up in high relief. 

The relief—if the gelatino bromide of silver was not too thin—will be, in 
the wet state, about as high as a still damp carbon print. When dry the 
relief can still be seen. It can be made more distinct if the gelatine be 
colored with some dye, such as an aqueous solution of methyl violet. There 
is thus formed a complete negative, for the thicker parts of the relief take up 
more dye than the thin. This method of producing a relief ought to be of 
use in various photo-mechanical processes. 

With negatives on glass the same process is possible, but the relief which 
is obtained on an ordinary rapid commercial plate is never so distinct as with 
the less sensitive bromide paper. For this reason I chose bromide paper for 
my experiments, and I recommend it to those who wish to experiment. 

The negative which is to be used for the relief must not be developed 
with pvrogallol. I have already pointed out that an oxidation product of 
pyrogallol may be very closely combined with the metallic silver of the image, 
and this makes it more difficult to dissolve. This toning action would naturally 
be a disadvantage in the later treatment. The development must, therefore, 
be effected with a developer which does not stain, such as hydroquinone or 
paramido-phenol. ‘The negative ought not also to be intensified with mercury, 
as this also produces a strong tanning action. 

A negative bleached with the persulphate of ammonia may be treated 
exactly as a carbon print, namely, with lukewarm water, and then may be 
converted into a positive. If the plate has not been too long developed or 
exposed, pigment transparencies are obtained which may be used as lantern 
slides and transparencies. ‘The same result may be obtained on gelatino- 
chloride printing-out paper, and it 1s immaterial whether the image has been 
toned out or not. The use of the alum bath is also not prejudicial, although 
the presence of alum in the same may have tanned the gelatine. 


[ A print 15 prepared on gelatine bromide of silver іп the usual way, that 


With all these papers it has been proved that the metallic silver in the 
half-tones only lies on the surface of the film, and only in the darkest parts 
does it go down as far as the paper or glass. With gelatino-chloride papers, 
the paper is laid bare only in the deepest shadows. The process is a 
confirmation of my theory of the structure of the negative which had 
hitherto only rested on microscopic examination and scraping. 

In searching for the causes of these phenomena, it was apparent that the 
ammonium or potassium persulphate not only bleaches the metallic silver, 
but that the saturated solutions also possess considerable solvent power for 
metallic silver.* 

The formation of the relief may either be due to the fact that the places 
free from silver have been tanned more than they originally were, or that the 
solubility of the places containing silver has been increased—I have 
determined that the latter is the case. The half of a gelatino-chloride print 
was painted with ammonium persulphate. When rubbed with lukewarm 
water the image on the unpainted half adhered perfectly, on the painted side on 
the other hand the image parts dissolved, whilst those parts free from silver 
did not. Those places of the gelatine film in which metallic silver was 
imbedded were thus bv treatment with persulphate salts rendered more 
soluble than those parts containing no silver. 

There are only two possibilities (1) that the gelatine before the experiment 
was so altered on the exposed parts that the persulphate salts acted 
differently on it to what they do on ordinary gelatine, or (2) that the whole of 
the change of the gelatine 1s a result of the action of the persulphate on the 
metallic silver imbedded in it. The first possibility ought not to be quite 
excluded because manv photo-chemists assume that the gelatine in the 
exposed parts takes up bromine as it plavs the part of a sensitiser. 

I believe that the question could be determined, and I converted half of a 
finished gelatine chloride print with silver bromide by means of cupric 
bromide, and then removed the silver bromide with hypo-sulphite of soda. 
After treatment of the whole image with ammonium persulphate, there was 
formed, by rubbing with lukewarm water on these places without silver, a 
reversed relief; the previously black parts remained, and the lights dissolved. 
This was also the case with a bromide print. There might be ascribed to the 
copper salt a tanning action for those places containing silver; then on the 
other hand, a mixture of a copper salt and persulphate of ammonia should 
act weaker than the latter alone. Actually, this was not the case. It ought 
to be assumed that solution of the gelatine in those places where there was 
silver 1s, therefore, a secondary action of the reaction of the persulphates on 
metallic silver. A further proof of the dependence of the change of the 
gelatine on the bleaching of the silver is given by the fact that with too short 
an action of the persulphate, the still black and deepest shadows did not 
dissolve in warm water, whilst the half-tones did. 

As regards the use of this method for photo-mechanical work, it must be 
remembered that the relief is reversed, as with the methods in use at the 
present time. The bichromated gelatine becomes insoluble in the exposed 
parts, therefore, for the production of half-tones, collotypes, and carbon 
prints, one must print under a negative. This is also necessary in Warnerke's 
half-tone process, which is founded on the fact that the oxidation product of 
pyrogallol will only adhere to those places containing silver, and thus tans 
them. In my experiments other methods of obtaining a relief on gelatine 
pictures were discovered. Hitherto, all such processes have resulted in the 
unexposed parts dissolving, and the exposed remaining. If, for instance, a 
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* It would appear, therefore, that these salts cannot be used for the destruction of the hypo 
in prints without danger. There is also the fact that the persulphate salts decompose sodium 
hyposulphite with the separation of sulphur. 
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gelatino-bromide print be treated with a concentrated solution of ammonium- 
bichromate, the unexposed parts swell up and will dissolve in warm water, 
whilst those parts containing silver will remain. I will not enter further into 
the subject, as it appears to possess no advantage over Warnerke's process. 

Analagous to the process with the persulphates is that with gelatine 
containing ferric chloride; ferric chloride tans gelatine very strongly. During 
exposure, the ferric 1s converted into ferrous chloride, which makes the 
gelatine soluble. In order to prepare a relief suitable for half-tone etching, 
it is necessary to print under a positive, or exposure may be made in the 
camera on the film, which is afterwards to be used as the etching resist. 

.I coated a copper plate with gelatino-bromide emulsion, of about the 
same rapidity as the ordinary process plate. It was remarkable how well the 
emulsion adhered to the copper; plates which are several weeks old are still 
good. Such a plate was exposed in the camera behind a ruled screen, and 
when developed with a normal hydroquinone developer a vigorous image was 
formed, which showed not the slightest trace of fog. Fixation was done in 
the usual way, but now troubles arose with the copper, for it reduced the 
silver salt dissolved by the hypo, and became covered with a thin film of 
metallic silver, not only on the back, but between the plate and film, and 
partly within the same, so that the picture not only showed a strong red fog, 
but the film was also quite useless for the relief, for every part containing 
silver behaved exactly as though exposed. І tried to obviate this defect by 
treating the plate with persulphate of ammonia before fixing, but the relief 
was not then formed. Some copper plates were now plated with a thin film 
of silver, and then coated with the emulsion, and this trouble in fixing 
obviated; but the etching could not be done after silvering, as ammonium- 
persulphate is a solvent for silver, and the etching would, therefore, take 
place through the material which produces the gelatine relief. It appeared 
to me to be not impossible to carry the etching right through with the 
persulphate, as this dissolves metallic copper. But this experiment failed, 
for the action of the persulphate on the silver of the surface caused the 
lower portion of the gelatine, which was in contact with the same to dissolve, 
and the image would not adhere firmly. 

Silvering of the copper plate, therefore, did not solve the problem. The 
relief prepared on some other surface could, however, be transferred to the 
copper plate, but I consider the direct printing of the plate to be etched of 
considerable value for practical work, and, therefore, my experiments in this 
direction will be continued. Perhaps a preliminary coating of the plate with 
a thin film of resin, which, prior to etching, might be dissolved by ether on 
the places laid bare, would be some assistance. 

Of the other applications of the above-described reaction which are 
possible, such as collotype, glass etching, and the preparation of pigment 
positives in camera, etc., I will not speak, as my experiments are not yet 
finished.—Photo. Archiv. 
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We have often spoken of the enterprise of foreign firms of photographers who do 
business in England, particularly those who devote their attention to copying pictures. That 
this business is largely in the hands of these, people at home have only themselves to thank. 
We noted particularly, when visiting the National Gallery a few days’ аро, when taking one's 
umbrella from the attendant's counter, a pile of circulars, one of which we were told we might 
take. This turned out to be an advertisement of a publishing firm, and was to advertise 
reproductions from the National Gallery pictures, and those of the English and foreign 
collections. It was printed on the Continent, and we presume the blocks were made there, 
from the appearance of the same. What we should, however, like to know is if any firm who 
publishes a set of National Gallery reproductions is allowed to advertise its wares on the 
counters of that institution, because, if so, the sooner the fact is made known the better for 
everyone. 
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/ COVERING ELECTROTYPE 
MOULDS OF ALL SORTS. 
By Tuomas Bo tas, F.C.S., F.I.C. 


O VARIOUS are the conditions under which the process worker may 
produce an original, whether model or reverse, which he desires to 
coat with copper by the electrotype process, that the problem of 
making various materials conductive on the surface, is always with 

the experimenter in process matters. Very special difficulty arises when the 
original consists of a material, which, like gelatine, is hable to swell in the 
electrotyping bath, as the conductive coating will often rift and break up, 
leaving lines which fail to cover, whereby the work of days or even weeks 
may be ruined. 

Let me take the commonest case of electrotyping first, the case in which 
a wax mould is made, and upon this wax mould an electrotype shell is 
deposited, a process in everyday use for reproducing typographic formes and 
ordinary engravings. A study of this method, its defects and the means 
which are adapted to fit it for reproducing the fine process work of our timc, 
will carry us far on in the study of the various methods of metallising organic 
substances. 

The old, and indeed, the usual method is to render the wax mould 
conductive by patiently brushing black-lead upon it—a method, the imper- 
fections of which have come to the front, in connection with the reproduction 
of fine process blocks. At its very best the black-leading method 15 excellent, 
good enough, indeed, for everything but the finest screen work, the one 
essential condition being the use of a suitable kind of black-lead, and the 
suitability depends rather upon structure than upon chemical purity. 
Samples that are amorphous, granular, and which grind to an impalpable 
dead black powder—qualities of the first importance in lead for pencil making— 
are very unsuitable for coating the wax mould, as such a powder does not 
cover the wax completely, and the powder lodges in masses in the finer 
cavities.  Black.lead, which grinds down into large and thick scales, which 
slide over one another in the mill, is equally unsuitable ; but the kind required 
is a sort which, in grinding, breaks up into very minute and, above all, very 
thin scales. An expert can recognise this kind by a microscopic examination, 
and the obtaining it is by no means a question of price, as the cheap stove 
polish is occasionally better for electrotyping than black-lead, for which a very 
high price 1s asked. 

A practical test is best for judging various samples, and a practical 
test is very easy to make. A fine process block is moulded in wax in the 
usual way, and across the wax mould there are stencilled bands about one- 
third of an inch wide—one band for each of the samples of black-lead to 
be compared. The mould being now set in the electrotyping bath, and treated 
in the ordinary way, the relative covering and conducting qualities of the 
samples will soon become evident, and, on removing the strips of copper 
from the mould, it is easy to judge of the soundness of the fine dots or 
markings. Of course, each test band of plumbago must be brushed on the 
wax mould just as the operation would be done in practice, and a little care 
is required in making a suitable stencil plate; a simple slot in a thin sheet 
of metal being unsuitable, for the obvious reason that the flat metal plate, 
when pressed by the black-leading brush, would crush down some of the 
details of the mould. To avoid this source of mischief, the underside of the 
stencil plate should have ribs about one-eighth of an inch wide soldered 
across it; the space between these ribs being about three-quarters of an inch, 
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and exactly equal. Between two ribs near the middle of the plate is the long 
slot that forms the stencil through which the black-leading is performed, this 
slot being about one-third of an inch wide. At each shift of the stencil, care 
should be taken that the ribs bear on parts of the wax mould where other 
ribs previously rested. 

Extreme fineness of grinding is by no means so essential as is commonly 
supposed, as the wax mould naturally selects the fine particles of black-lead, 
but, of course, any residue in which coarser particles have accumulated to a 
considerable extent must be rejected. At one time there was much advocacy 
of metallised black-lead, whether gilded, platinised or silvered; but I have 
found that such treatment is injurious to the most suitable samples, though 
an improvement to unsuitable samples. In the case of the black-lead forming 
very thin and minute isolated scales, the metallising cements the scales 
together, and destroys that characteristic structure which renders this kind of 
black-lead so specially serviceable. 

It is, however, interesting to know that many of those electrotypers who 
produce the best reproductions of process blocks reject black-lead altogether 
and adopt some chemical means of depositing a thin film of metal upon the 
wax mould. As far as the perfection and smoothness of the conducting 
coating which would be formed on a level surface, are concerned, I do not 
think that the metallising of the mould is better than black-leading ; but there 
is the advantage of no damage being caused by the friction of the brush or of 
coarse particles, and there is no filling up of angles with loosely coherent 
powder. 

For perfection of result, also for ease and certainty in working, one method 
of metallising the wax mould stands completely by itself, but unfortunately 
this method—in which chloride of gold is the material used—is too expensive 
for the genera] run of commercial work; partly on account of the gold which 
is lost by reason of its being adherent to the finished and cleaned plate, but 
more still bv reason of such waste as may be reduced by careful working and 
the collection of all residues; but in collecting residual products from small 
operations what economists call the “© point of diminishing returns" is very 
soon reached. | 

Tri-chloride of gold which is free from alkaline chlorides and excess of the 
acids used in its preparation is dissolved in a mixture of two volumes of ether 
and five volumes of alcohol, a convenient strength being 8o grains of the 
chloride of gold to one fluid ounce of the solvent. A little of this is poured 
on the wax mould, and although it spreads very readily, this spreading should 
be assisted by the use of a camel's hair brush ; an eighth of a fluid ounce 
readily and thoroughly wetting a surface six inches by four, but twice this 
area may be less satisfactorily covered by using the solution of half the 
strength and employing double the volume. "The plate of wax should be 
slightly rocked until the greater part of the solvent has evaporated, but the 
face should be kept generally upwards. The mould is now exposed to the 
action of the impure hydrogen which is evolved when iron filings or turnings 
are dissolved in a mixture of one volume of strong sulphuric acid and seven 
volumes of water. The chloride of gold will now be rapidly decomposed and 
an unbroken film of bright metallic gold will be deposited on the wax. A 
convenient way of exposing the wax plate to the action of hydrogen is to 
make a sheet metal box with a glass top; this box being a little larger than 
the wax mould. The mould is put in the box through a door at one end, 
which door need not fit air-tight, and the hydrogen is allowed to stream in 
through a tube soldered to the bottom of the box. The reduction of the gold 
will generally be quite complete in ten minutes, and it 1s seldom necessary to 
treat any portion of the mould a second time. Coal gas may be used instead 
of hydrogen, but the reduction of the gold is generally much slower. 
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The gold used as above on a surface 6 by 4 inches has a value of about 
one shilling, and a little (perhaps one-twelfth) will be absorbed by the brush, 
but if the brush is rinsed immediately after use, nearly all this will be washed 
out. Of the remainder of the gold, I should think about one-third would 
adhere to the finished and cleaned electrotype, the rest being cleaned off with 
the last traces of wax; hence, perhaps, fourpence for sixteen square inches 
nett, or one farthing per square inch would be the minimum ultimate outlay 
for gold. | 

In my hands, the methods for metallising wax moulds with silver have 
proved, in several ways, less satisfactory than when gold is used as above- 
described; this probably arising largely from the impracticability of using a 
solution in which the solvent is strong alcohol, or ether-alcohol. Aqueous 
liquids wet wax very badly, and although the addition of an alkali assists an 
aqueous liquid to wet the wax, the surface of the wax then becomes partly 
saponified, and a trace of detail is lost. 

As examples of solutions which will deposit silver, I may mention a 
solution of proto-sulphate of iron to which acetic acid and nitrate of silver 
have been added on the one hand, and a solution of ammonia nitrate of 
silver containing a reducing agent on the other hand; the former being the 
old wet plate developer, and the latter such a solution as 15 used in the 
ordinary process of chemical silvering on glass. The former deposits silver 
rather slowly and very irregularly on the wax surface, the deposit being rough 
and granular, and also tending to fill the lines. The latter, if made stronger 
than when employed for silvering glass, answers fairly well, but the metalli- 
sation is less uniform than when gold is used, and not so smooth; moreover, 
the alkali present tends to dull the sharpness of the mould, by reason of its 
solvent action on the wax. Still this silver method is—all things considered 
—much to be preferred to black-leading, when very fine process blocks аге to 
be reproduced. 

Of the very various alkaline silver solutions available, the following, which 
deposits silver at ordinary temperature, is the best I have tried. It is a 
modification of Steinheil's method of working Liebig's process. In 200 c.c. 
of water dissolve 10 grams of nitrate of silver, then slowly add strong ammonia 
until the precipitate first formed re-dissolves on stirring the fluid. Thirteen- 
and-a-half grams of pure caustic soda are now dissolved in 400 c.c. of water, 
and this soda solution is added to the silver solution. A precipitate will be 
formed, and ammonia must be very cautiously added until this precipitate 
re-dissolves. Dilute the whole to 9oo c.c., and add a strong solution of silver 
nitrate, until a precipitate is formed, a trace of which survives on stirring. 
Now make up to 1,000 c.c. and preserve for use. Call this No. I. No. II, 
is formed of 10 grams of milk sugar in 100 c.c. of water. To silver the wax 
mould, first spread a few drops of strong alcohol on the surface, so as to wet 
the wax, and then flood with a mixture of eight volumes of No. I. and one 
volume of No. II. The wax mould is kept rocking as in developing a wet 
collodion plate, and for thorough silvering, several fresh quantities of solution 
may be required. When the coating is complete, wash the mould, and place 
it at once (while wet) in the electrotyping bath. 

As regards electrotyping on a surface consisting wholly of gelatine, the 
best general advice is “dont!” but mould; for the reason hinted at in the 
early part of this article, namely, the swelling of the gelatine in the bath. If 
electrotyping on a large surface of gelatine is resolved upon, the electroty ping 
bath should be saturated with sulphate of soda, this being a considerable 
preventive of further swelling. Obviously a conductive coating, entirely on 
the surface—as black-lead—-is the worst; and the best method of metallising 
for gelatine, which I have tried, is one described by Mr. Woodbury in 1865, 
the special advantage of this method being that the silver is not altogether 
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a surface deposit as in the case of the silver-coating last mentioned. Forty 
grains of nitrate of silver are dissolved in an ounce of water, and ammonia is 
gradually added until the precipitate, which is first formed, is re-dissolved. 
One volume of this ammonia nitrate of silver solution, is mixed with three 
volumes of a saturated solution of Rochelle salts, and the mixture is poured 
over the gelatine surface; the plate being on a levelling stand. ‘Time should 
be allowed for complete action of the liquid on the film, say, from ten minutes 
to half-an-hour. The silver solution is next poured off, and the plate is 
exposed to light, after which a saturated solution of gallic acid is poured оп. 
The reduction to the metallic state 15 now almost instantaneous, and if the 
film of silver looks thin in any place the operations can be repeated. When 
the gelatine relief is very thin and hard, also distributed as lines or patches on 
the surface of a silvered copper-plate, as in the case of Colonel Waterhouse’s 
method, the special difficulties of electrotvping on gelatine scarcely step in, 
and a careful black-leading is generally sufficient. 

Gutta-percha, Leipold’s mixture, and similar compositions (see Process 
Photogram, January, 1897, p. 3) can be treated as wax, and may Бе 
metallised by the gold method or the first described silver method; while all 
soft and porous organic materials may be treated by the gold method or the 
.second (Woodbury's) silver method. Electrotyping on glass comes in some- 
times, as very delicate original etchings may be made on glass plates, and 
occasionally it is convenient to electrotvpe on a glass plate in order to 
obtain a level surface of chemically pure copper. For metallising glass the 
first- mentioned silver preparation, if kept in motion on the carefully cleaned 
glass plate, will give a satisfactory coating of silver; it is similar to, but 
stronger than the preparation frequently used in the chemical silvering of 
ordinary mirrors. 

Electrotyping on a plaster cast is often very troublesome, owing to the 
liquid of the bath penetrating the plaster and reacting with it, forming double 
sulphates of calcium and copper; so that when a metal reproduction is to 
be made from a plaster cast I prefer the old stereotyping process, which is, 
however, not a very easy one to carry out on a small scale. If the plaster is 
to serve as a mould in the electrotyping bath, the best advice I can give is to 
saturate the dried plaster mould with wax and then treat it as a wax mould 
by the gold method or the first silver method. 

As these notes are intended either for persons who are accustomed to 
electrotyping or those who will take other means of obtaining information 
as to ordinary details, I have said nothing about such matters as making 
contact with the edges of the metallised surface, or the usual routine operations 
incident to electrotyping. 
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The Compo Rollers used for collotype printing being necessarily of the very best quality, 
it is of importance to preserve them as much as possible. In so far as the diameter of these 
rollers is kept very small in order to reduce the weight and to economise the cost, the compo 
is almost in every instance cast directly round the spindle v-ithout the interposition of a wooden 
core. The oxydation of the bare spindle gradually penetrates the whole mass of the roller 
(consisting chiefly of gelatine) tanning it and making it insoluble and useless for recasting, 
unless all the brittle pieces are cut out, which means loss of money and time. To obviate 
this defect, the iron spindle should be scrupulously cleaned with benzine from all fatty matter, 
and when dry may be painted over with a thin solution of shellac; after this has become quite 
hard, another coat may be applied, and when dry the compo may be cast round it. This 
shellac is not attacked by the usual cleaning media such as petroleum, spirits of turpentine, 
petroleum ether, etc., and it ensures a firmer grip between roller and spindle. To still further 
improve the mechanical connection between these two, it is advisable to coil upon the spindle 
fine string in adjacent turns, and coat the whole with shellac; it is, however, bad to wind the 
string in wide spirals round the spindle as the string swells up and shows on the surface of the 
roller in ridges. — (From an article by A. W. Unger in Photo. Corresp.) 
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SUCCESSFUL 
THREE-COLOR WORK. 


By HOWARD OVERTON. 


HE three-color method of reproduction does not seem to be advancing as 
fast as it ought to do in this country. In fact the progression of the three- 
color process may more fitly be compared to the sidelong motion of the 
crab than to anything else, and the reasons for this are not far to seek. 

Firstly technical: One great difficulty in the production of the finished print 
is that so many causes must work in harmony to produce the desired result. 
The light filters and the relative exposures must be correct; the development 
of the three negatives must be uniform, as well as the etching of the blocks made 
from them; and, above all, the inks must be “suitable,” and the register of 
the proofs must be almost absolutely true. When all these factors are taken 
into account, it is hardly wonderful that a truly satisfactory three-color print 
is somewhat of a rarity. The light-filters are practically always faulty, but 
this is not a matter of vital importance, as the faults of the light-filters and, 
indeed, of the whole method of working can be compensated for by choosing 
suitable inks. This is the key of the whole process from a technical point of 
view, and the matter is so important that a few words about the theory of these 
inks will not be out of place. 

Let it be granted—to use the stock mathematical phrase—that the light- 
filters are correct, then the three inks must be of equal intensity; that is to 
say, if the red is represented in strength by the number то, the intensity of 
the yellow and of the blue must each be represented by ro. Moreover, 
the red must contain nothing but red ; the yellow, nothing but yellow; and 
the blue, nothing but blue. If equal quantities of these three inks be mixed, 
nothing but black should be produced, no tinge of color being visible, other- 
wise the inks are not truly equivalent. То use numbers for convenience, 10 
of red, ro of vellow, and ro of blue, printed together, produce ro of black, 
as on IO of white light the red, vellow, and blue each exercise their selective 
absorptions, the three colors together absorbing the whole. Consequently, as 
red, yellow, and blue together produce black, it is essential that the colors be 
entirely free from supplementary colors. For supposing a small quantity of 
violet be mixed with the red, the orange portions of the print will be dulled 
by the formation of black; if orange be mixed with the yellow, the greens in 
their turn will be dulled by a small quantity of black being formed. As far 
as I know, there is only one brand of three-color inks on the market that is 
free from these defects. Even these inks possess other drawbacks, namely, 
that the colors are not in proper proportion for correct light-filters, the red 
preponderating over the blue, and the blue over the yellow. Worse still, the 
blue contains a notable proportion of black, which, unfortunately, is a 
characteristic of all the inks on the market, owing to the difficulty of obtaining 
a true permanent blue free from black. The consequence of this is that 
wherever blue is used black is introduced, and it has never been my lot to see 
a green or a violet properly reproduced by the three-color process. 

Other objections to the inks are that, owing to the blue preponderating so 
much over the yellow, the blue is too much in evidence all over the 
reproduction. Moreover, in the endeavor to get solid blacks and deep 
shadows, reliance is placed on the blue ink, with the result that the shadows 
as well as many other parts of the print possess a lovely bloom, which 15 
strongly resented by anyone with the smallest artistic feeling. 

In regard to compensating by means of the inks for the defects in the 
light-filters and the errors in the other parts of the process, it would be well 
to have the inks of the same intensitv to start with and to thin down one of 
the inks, or two if necessary, until the right proportion was obtained, making 
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the measurements and comparisons with the tintometer. In any case 
the inks should alwavs be used pure, and the toning down of an ink of one 
color with ink of another color should never be attempted. 

Now for a few words on the art side of the question! Every process has 
its limitations, and if an attempt is made to reproduce bv a particular process 
work that is unsuited to it, the result must be failure. Much of the work that 
process-workers have endeavored to reproduce by the three-color process has 
been entirely unsuitable—at all events with the skill and knowledge we at 
present possess—and the unsatisfactory nature of the results—to use no 
stronger term—has tended to earn a bad name for the three-color method. 
Although here and there a work тау be found which is suitable for the 
method, it is far easier to suit the subject to the process than to make the 
process conform to the subject. A sketch that is intended to be lithographed 
reproduces far better by this method than by half-tone, for instance. Such 
things are obvious where monochrome 1s concerned, the general taste in 
monochrome being comparatively good, but where color steps in the majority 
ot individuals, who have not had special training, are completely at sea as to 
the why and the wherefore of things. They do not know, for instance, whv 
a bad chromo-lithograph 18 so much more objectionable than a bad mono- 
chrome. The true reason is that, to be pleasing, a mechanical reproduction 
in color must possess what painters call ** decorative quality" to а certain 
extent. As a general rule, the more decorative or conventional a colored 
subject 1s, the more pleasing it becomes. 

In the current issue of Les Procédés Modernes D'Illustration will be found 
some excellent examples of the principles I have just been trving to set forth. 
The magazine in question contains the two best examples of three- color work 
that I have met with, the blocks having been made by La Société des Arts 
Graphiques, of Geneva. The originals have evidently been designed for 
three-color reproduction by an artist who was acquainted with the capabilities 
and limitations of the process, and I recommend everyone interested in the 
three-color method to study them carefully. In such decorative subjects as 
these, which are of the ** poster " description, a little want of register, or а 
little want of harmony in the inks, which would be simply maddening in the 
reproduction of an actual picture or scene from nature, passes practically 
unnoticed; even the bloom, which, by the way, 15 less in evidence than 
usual, does not annoy. In one of these subjects especially, the great part of 
the color is laid on in tiny patches in the style of a mosaic, and the effect is 
excellent, being easy to reproduce by the method emploved. 

The Studio has been making considerable use of illustrations reproduced 
in colors, some being from actual paintings, and some from decorative designs 
made specially for the purpose. In a note in the last issue of The Photogram 
I attributed these to the three-color process; on closer inspection, however, I 
find that they are more complicated than I had at first supposed, and contain 
more than three colors. The decorative three-color illustrations are a distinct 
success, especially a nocturne in green and blue, in the November issue. 
Although one cannot yield unqualified approbation to the whole of the results, 
the editor of the Studio deserves to be heartily commended, especially by 
process- workers, for his readiness to give new processes а trial. 

In conclusion, the best advice I can vive to three-color workers is not to 
attempt to reproduce unsuitable subjects, which will only cast discredit on 
themselves and on the process, and to pay great attention to their inks, which 
really control the result far more than any other step in the method. Also to 
endeavor to get originals made, or to get editors to send them, originals 
designed specially for reproduction in three colors. By working along these 
lines, I see no reason why the method should not become highly successful 
and profitable. 
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A PROCESS UNION. 
By Max Levy. 


Read at the Conference of the American National Association 
of Photo-Engravers, at Buffalo. 

Y FRIENDS,—The effort to form a National Association among the 
photo-engravers of America, which has recently been pushed forward 
with so much energy as to have resulted, so far, in bringing together 
the largest gathering of fellow-workers in this field that has yet 

been seen, makes this an occasion which I hope will in the future come to be 
remembered as the starting point of a new era in the trade, and constitute an 
event in the lives of those present which will always be a source of pleasure, 
gratification, and, I trust, likewise of profit. For myself, it is a peculiar 
pleasure to respond to the call upon me to address this gathering of photo- 
engravers, because I have given all the years of my active life to the 
development of the art, and am therefore thoroughly familiar with the 
diticulties and intricacies, both technical and economic, which the business 
involves. Although not now directly engaged in the business itself, my 
interest and occupation bring me into close touch with probably a larger 
number of our fellow craftsmen throughout the world than perhaps any one 
else present, and from the vantage ground afforded by the conditions 
mentioned, I believe I may and can discuss the topics which here present 
themselves with a broader and more comprehensive view than if I were 
directly and immediately engaged in the business itself. 

I may presume that the call upon me to join and address you here in this 
hospitable city of Buffalo, and to give expression to my views and feelings 
on the subject uppermost in your minds, was prompted by the considerations 
I have named ; certainly, and at all events, it was these considerations which 
inspired my sympathy with the movement you have set on foot, and brought 
me here among you to aid, as best I can, in the work before you. 

I feel, and have for a long time felt, that very many of the ills from 
which we suffer (I shall speak as one of you) arise from an insufficient 
knowledge of, and contact with, one another. I am probably personally 
acquainted with more photo-engravers than any of you, excepting perhaps 
Brother Binner, and I am sure that I am safe in saying that I know them to 
be a body of individuals of higher character and attainments than any one 
individual among them would be willing to credit to the others. It is as 
true and trite a saying that “ Prejudice is born of ignorance," as that 
** Familiarity breeds contempt," but ignorance of our fellows is, in the nature 
of things, so much more universal than familiarity, that the prejudice which 
arises from ignorance is correspondingly more extended. I am perfectly 
satished that mutual acquaintance and good fellowship among photo- 
engravers will of itself dispel a sufficient number of our ills to justify an 
annual repetition of this gathering, even if no other results flow from our 
efforts; but there cannot fail to be other and more manifestly profitable 
results to flow from the consummation of this organisation, and among these 
I should consider a classified list of undesirable customers an important 
desideratum. 

The main object of the Association, as I understand, is to curb in some 
measure, and as far as possible, the prevalence of a competition at once 
unwise, unwholesome, unnecessary and destructive— destructive of quality as 
well as of profits—a competition not altogether peculiar to this special field 
of activity, but more or less extended to nearly every field of human effort. 
One hears on every hand that ** competition is the life of trade." In the first 
place, this is not always or necessarily true; and in the second place, even if 
it were true of “trade,” which should mean strictly buying and selling, it 
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would not follow that it was equally true of every field of human activity. 
Furthermore, even if true of all fields of activity, this competition is in the 
nature of a stimulant, and stimulants, while they may occasionally present a 
semblance of virtue, are universally acknowledged to be injurious if indulged 
in to excess. 

Whether competition be or be not a necessary or desirable element of 
trade, one thing is manifest to me, and that is that in recent years it has 
certainly run riot. If it is a good thing for trade, trade has had too much of 
that good thing; regarding competition as a stimulant, trade 15 dead drunk. 
Evidences of this deplorable condition of inebriety are visible on every hand 
in the sacrifice of quality to price that is so common in every branch of 
industry. Clothes, boots and shoes, and furniture, as well as books and 
photo-engravings, are not made as they once were; they are cheap, cheap 
and “nasty,” and not worth their cost in comparison with higher priced 
articles of former years. They have neither the quality, the durability, nor the 
finish, but the price is all right, or all wrong, depending on our point of view. 

At the same time that this is going on around us, we all know that there 
are still obtainable products of the highest grade in every branch of industry, 
and that very many of them are as costly as the same grades ever were 
formerly ; and there are some in nearly every line who do good work, do 
their best, and get their price. Ask one of them how he is enabled to do this, 
and what is the answer? In etlect, only onc—** I am not in competition, I 
do my level best in all I undertake, I don't worry about what Jones or Smith 
is doing, I devote my etfort to doing the best I can, and I find enough people 
willing to pay for this etlort to keep me going.” This must be the substance 
of any such reply. 

Non-competitive effort has produced the world's best results, and I might 
almost say that the only great. results that have contributed to the real 
progress of mankind and civilisation were the product of non-competitive 
effort. Imagine Michael Angelo painting a picture at thirteen cents a square 
inch in order to take the commission from Raphael, whose price is fifteen 
cents. Imagine the results of such a competition on the great Madonna of 
San Sisto, or the frescoes of St. Peter's. Imagine Beethoven writing a 
sonata at seven cents a line to take the commission from Meyerbeer, who 
тау want 74 cents. Why, gentlemen, even the idea of attempting such 
work under the loftiest impulse, still competitive, of trving to do it better 
than another, is repugnant to what we know to be the spirit in which great 
work is conceived and carried out. 

Let me ask, what great work of human progress was done under the spur 
of competition? What great discovery, invention or production— literary, 
artistic, scientific or technical—has arisen under such inspiration ? The motive 
to do better what has been done imperfectly, whether by oneself or some one 
else, is a different one from that usually understood by competition, but even 
such a motive soon loses its force with him who puts forth his best effort to 
achieve his highest results. 

You may ask is it possible to profitably exert this non-competitive effort 
in the work of photo-engraving? Is there апу way of making money in 
photo.engraving besides taking some one else's work away by doing it 
cheaper than he does it? The last question is, inferentially at least, a 
common one, but it only requires to be plainly stated to show its absurdity, 
and the wreck and ruin to which a negative answer must lead. The answer 
to the former question is not so manifest. I believe and know that it is 
possible, in a large degree, to profitably apply what I call non-competitive 
effort to the work in which you are engaged. І know of a number of photo- 
engraving concerns that are **not in competition" because thev do some 
particular kind of thing to which they specially (though not exclusively) 
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devote themselves, better than some one else does it, and they command 
their price. 

I believe it lies in the nature of the photo-engraving business to become 
largely specialised, for each to devote himself to doing some particular kind 
of work, and doing that work so well as to command both respect and 
recompense; and those who achieve this will find in the conduct of their 
business a satisfactory recompense, and along with it a feeling of gratification 
at good work well done that 15 worth more than money. 

Let us look hopefully forward to the time when the Photo-Engravers'’ 
National Association will come together annually, a body of earnest, sincere 
workers, united in an effort to elevate their calling to the position it deserves 
among the industrial arts, and inspired by the single purpose of advancing 
their art to meet the highest ideals and standards that they can set up. 

[Whilst heartily endorsing the above, we go one better, and hope that the 
principles of the Photo- Engravers' National Association will so extend that 
we shall soon have a Photo-Engravers' /nter-National Association, so that 
not only will brethren of the craft in one country cease from undercutting 
one another, but that the game of mutual destruction will cease altogether. 


Eps.| 
S. я я 
ENAMELINE ON ZINC, 


Its Advantages and Disadvantages. 


ROM the enquiries we hear as to whether it is possible to work enamel on 
zinc, it would seem that some process workers doubt the practicability 
of obtaining results by this method. If proofs were wanted of its 
capabilities they are found in the steady increase of zinc work in the 

last two or three years, nearly the whole of which is done by fish glue. In 
the opinion of many it is second only to enameline on copper, and in some 
points far ahead of half-tone work on zinc by the albumen process. 

Of course it has a few drawbacks, most of which to the experienced 
worker it is possible to partly, if not wholly, overcome, and which in this 
article we will endeavor to show. But the advantages more than compensate 
for the disadvantages and for ease of production. 

In the first place, compared with albumen, the printing of the resist is 
much easier, inasmuch as the inking of the plate before development is got rid 
of. Consequently a cleaner and sharper print is obtainable for a start. Then 
again there 1s no need to roll up the plate after an etch of, perhaps, only three 
minutes in a diluted bath, and so run a second risk of getting a ragged dot 
before the actual printing surface has been obtained. 

Secondly, the etching in most cases, supposing everything has been 
properly done, can be accomplished in one bite in one bath. 

Now for a few words as to some of the disadvantages. Without anv 
doubt the greatest of these is the softening up of the metal consequent on 
the process of burning-in. With the ordinary or soft sample of zinc it is 
almost impossible to burn the enamel to the requisite depth of tone, except 
under the most favorable circumstances. | Such a method as burning-in solely 
with a pair of tongs, and holding the metal in a flame as is often done with 
copper, will assuredly result in a failure. The enamel will assume a cracked 
appearance consequent on the surface of the metal becoming disintegrated bv 
the excessive heat required. 

As a natural result of the metal being softened, the number of runs on 
the printing machine are lessened. But, of course, where electros or stereos 
are to be used, the difficulty is obviated, or in the case of a short run, say ten 
to twenty-five thousand, the original block in the hands of a careful printer 
will often last. 
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Every now and again with certain samples of zinc, a difficulty will 
be found in fine-etching the block, which takes in the end a mottled 
appearance, caused by the uneven etching of the metal. The cause is 
evidently traceable to the heat used in the burning. This 15 not a great evil 
and will not often occur, but many instances have been known. 

Now as to the general working of the process and a hint or two how to 
surmount some of the difficulties. Inthe selection of the metal the worker 
must find some one who can supply him with the specially hard metal 
required. No doubt most dealers could obtain it if it is pointed out to them 
the purpose for which it is required. The average stock zinc is utterly 
useless. Hard zinc is the best that can be obtained, and in the writer's 
opinion the diflerence between the two sorts is a matter of rolling in the 
manufacture; one being rolled hot and the other cold. Needless to say 
it is the cold rolled that we require. 

Sixteen guage metal will be found sufficiently thick for all ordinary work, 
but for special jobs fourteen 15 preferable. 

The cleaning of the metal will of course be done in the usual manner 
using fine pumice powder and rubbing all one way. Cross rubbing tends to 
show up the scratches which mav be caused by the polishing. 

The graining bath, commonly used for albumen work must be omitted as 
the surface of the zinc in a degree makes the enamel a matt surface also, and 
consequently will soften up in the bath all the sooner. It will be noticed 
that if a grained piece of metal is coated with fish glue, printed, and burnt in, 
the resist has lost the hard glossy appearance of the usual enamel print. 

With regard to the fish glue solution, it will be as well not to add to the 
thousand and one formule already published, as, when analysed, one is found 
to be as good as another. "The point to be emphasised is this: make the 
solution as thick as is possible to work with good results. After coating, 
the drving, printing, washing-out, and dyeing, are all carried out in the usual 
manner. | 

At the burning-in, we come to another of our chief stumbling blocks. 
As zinc is so liable to curl up on being subjected to great heat, some means 
must be found of supporting the metal evenly. In other words, a grid, or 
some such arrangement is desirable to avoid the necessity of holding one 
corner with a pair of tongs. А thick wire square frame, with thinner wire 
crossing at right angles, and forming square meshes of half-inch openings, 
will suit admirably. It may rest on four legs over the stove at a fixed 
distance, or may be held in the hand bv a handle. The latter is preferable, 
as the plate can be raised or lowered on the flame as desired. To the novice, 
a wire gauze over the whole grid will be found beneficial in this respect. 
The flame is thereby prevented from curling over the sides and striking the 
surface of the plate. And this point should be remembered, that although 
it is best to burn the image in nearly black, that does not necessarily mean it 
should be charred, which will be the result if much of the flame is allowed to 
strike the surface. A charred image will break up in the weakest of acid 
baths in the course of a few minutes. 

In the choice of stoves, preference should be given to one allowing either 
a small or large area of jets, so that in burning-in a small plate it is possible 
to confine yourself to the jets in the centre, or vice versa. А three-ring stove 
with a tap to each ring, so that either ring or all three may be used at once, 
will meet all requirements. 

Now, if evervthing up to this stage is as described here, the plate, etched 
in a solution of one ounce of nitric acid to the quart of water, should go 
down in one bite in the case of 133 lines to the inch, and finer. Coarser 
rulings will probably require to be rolled up in finishing ink when about three 
parts down. Тһе ink should be run over the edge of the dots, and the plate 
re-rolled, when the etching can be completed. W. T. M. D. 
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PROCESS UNIONISTS. 


The Americans are all members of the Committee of the American National 
Association of Photo-Engravers. For their portraits and biographies we 
are indebted to The Engraver and Electrotyper. 


Edward Mason, Indianopolis.—A Chicago paper of 1892 says: “No 
young artist has come to the front so rapidly as Edward Mason." He was 
born in Wilmington, Del., in 1864. Wasa full-fledged car decorator and painter 
at the age of 16, and worked at that trade for two years longer. Afterwards 
he learned lithographing, with the Donaldson Lithograph Co., of Cincinnatti, 
but forthwith developed into a clever label and showcard sketch artist, and 
worked for the Russell-Morgan Printing Co., J. L. Regan, Label Printers, 
Pittsburg Label Co., Crump Label Co., etc. 

While representing the Wells & Hope Co., the Philadelphia lithographers, 
in Chicago, Mr. Mason was induced to take up book illustrating. His passage 
from that to photo engraving was easy and rapid. The opportunity for him 
to go into the photo-engraving business presented itself while he was illus- 
trating ‘‘ The Conquest of the Northwest for Wm. E. English, in Indianopolis. 
There he found half-tone prices in a deplorable condition, and the art in a bad 
state. Importing talent 
into that city was the 
first step, and then he 
set about to create a 
demand for good work. 
The result was the 
organisation and 
growth of the Ropkey 
Mason Engraving Co., 
whose designs and 
plates of various kinds 
are in great demand. 
This firms's drawings 
are strikingly realistic 
and attractive. The 
company was organised 
June rst, 1896, and in- 

, corporated last January 
EDWARD MASON. S. R. MASON. Ist. It consists of E. 
C. Ropkey, President ; 
A. M. Montgomery, Vice-President; and E. Mason, Secretary and Treasurer. 
Mr. Mason is a strong advocate of the National Association of Process 
Workers. 


S. R. Mason, Cleveland.—Samuel К. Mason was born Feb. 14th, 1897, 
on a farm at Warrensville, in the county wherein he now lives. His boyhood 
was about equally divided between the country and the city of Cleveland. 
Fortunately the city half came when he was of school age, and this afforded 
him the opportunity of a grammar school education. He returned to the 
country after his school days. But farming was not his chosen occupation. 
At 19 he went back to Cleveland and became a commercial traveller, in the 
employ of a concern which at the time was connected with the Standard Oil 
Co., and which was soon after merged into the Paraffine Department of that 
company. Не sold candles to wholesale grocers, and to the mining trade; 
and soft wax for burning in lamps to the latter. Being the only man they 
had handling that line, a large part of the time, his territory included 
practically the entire United States, which necessitated very long trips, often 
of many months’ duration, part of the time working the larger towns and 
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cities, and considerable periods through some pretty rough country in the 
mining trade, frequently going under ground to make demonstrations, etc. 

It was because of this that Mr. Mason was led to seek something else. 
After spending six years continually on the road, he entered into an 
arrangement with two others, one a practical man, to establish a photo- 
engraving business, and resigned his position. His early experiences in the 
artistic business were along lines shared, no doubt, with many others of the 
craft. He did not know much about it at first, but there were few others 
who did, and they not very much. Ina few years, after struggling through 
all the difficulties they found themselves the possessors of a pretty fair 
business, and at the end of their co-partnership contract, they agreed to form 
a stock company, taking in other members. 

The circumstances that followed this were those not uncommonly 
experienced in corporations, and, after a time, one of the original three sold 
his stock, and about a year afterwards Mr. Mason sold his. Не felt himself, 
however, to be master of the situation, having become thoroughly familiar 
with the practical details of the process, and having become thoroughly 
familiar with the practical details of the process, and having a well-established 
aquaintance in the trade, and about a year ago he started the business of 
which he is now the proprietor. 


© © 


A Theory of the Origin of Bitumen. 
According to observations recently made 
by M. Meunier, such rocks as are impreg- 
nated with true asphaltum or bitumen 
never contain fossil remains, the reverse 
being the case with coal seams and oil- 
yielding shales. Hence it is concluded 
that bitumens are formed by deep-seated 
mineral reactions, and not by the decom- 
position of vegetable substances. The view of M. Meunier is that the bituminous hydro- 
carbons have been formed naturally by reactions similar to that by which acetylene is now 
produced industrially—by the action of water upon metallic carbides. In this theory we have 
something like a revival of the ** unoxidised metallic nucleus" theory which arose out of Sir 
Humphrey Davy’s discovery of the metals of the alkalis and earths. There is, however, one 
interesting fact about asphaltums or bitumens, and this is that they contain sulphur, this 
sulphur, however, being in variable proportion. Speaking generally, those bitumens containing 
much sulphur are highly sensitive photographically, and those containing but little sulphur are 
comparatively insensitive.—A. D. 


Something Practical on the Bitumen Question.—M. Meunier made his experi- 
ments chiefly with the bituminous rock of the Travers and Seyssel district, and he dissolved 
out the bitumen from the rocky matrix by means of bisulphide of carbon, a method which 
yields the bitumen in a less colored condition than the process of melting out, largely practised 
as a means of extraction on the spot, where the cakes of melted out bitumen can be seen piled 
up in heaps beside the railway. Other things being equal, the less colored a sample of bitumen 
is, the better and more sensitive it is for photographic purposes, a fact which should be borne 
in mind when selecting samples for photographic work. This is the case whether the selection 
is made by a tourist wandering in the Travers and Seyssel district, or in London streets, 
where Travers and Seyssel asphalts are handled with a freedom which brings the picking up 
and appropriation of a small piece fairly within that range of minuteness, and where the 
majesty of the law—as the Justinian code tells us—exercises no watchfulness. The first thing 
to do in any case is to digest our crude bitumen in benzole, that is to say, real benzole or light 
coal oil, and not the so-called benzoline from petroleum. The benzole will slowly dissolve 
the bitumen, and the solution should be filtered and then allowed to evaporate spontaneously 
in a dish over which a sheet of blotting paper is stretched; but it must be remembered that 
the vapour of benzole is highly inflammable, indeed, to possess this fluid at all without a 
special authority is probably an offence under the Petroleum Acts, or the regulations of the 
London County Council. Still, in this case as before, the doctrine that de minimis non curat 
lex comes to our aid. The solid purified bitumen having been thus obtained, is dug out of its 
dish and weighed. Ten parts of the bitumen and one part of roll sulphur are dissolved in 
thirty parts of carbon bisulphide (which, like benzole, is a dangerously inflammable liquid), and 
the liquid is evaporated as before. The residue is now placed in a small glass flask and heated 
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to 180 c. for five hours, an oil bath being a convenient arrangement for heating the flask, and 
it goes without saying that a thermometer is necessary, the bulb of the thermometer being in 
the oil of the oil bath. This method of increasing the sensitiveness of bitumen by heating 
with sulphur is due to Valenta, and it vastly improves the Travers or Seyssel bitumen. 
Obviously the original bituminous rock, or the crude bitumen, can be extracted with bisulphide 
of carbon in the first instance, but for a small operation—in which it is scarcely worth while 
to average the crude material and analyse a sample—the course recommended above will 
prove more convenient.—A. D. 


«^ © 


In our last issue we stated that G. 
and W. Morgan, of Aberdeen, had intro- 
duced a system of intaglio engraving on 
copper. We have been favored by the firm 
with specimens of their work, which are 
extremely good and interesting. These 
may be seen at our showroom by anyone 

interested in this matter. We are very pleased to see that this method of preparing illustra- 
tions is being taken up, and we wish Messrs. Morgan every success. The address of the firm 
is 393 Union-street. 


Three-Color Photography.—We learn that a company with a capital of £50,000 has 
been formed to exploit Dr. Selle's process of three-color photography. 


? 4 . + . . 
Les Procedes Modernes D'Illustration.— The current issue of this periodical con- 
tains much interesting matter, the three-color illustrations being specially good, and among 
the best we have seen. 


We understand that the wood blocks made and used in the Kelmscott Press by the late 
William Morris are to be deposited in the British Museum. This is interesting, and indicates 
a desire to let a good thing live. 


The British and Coloniai Printer and Stationer for December 2nd contains a 
very interesting article on Christopher Plantain and the Plantain Museum, at Antwerp. The 
Musée Plantain yearly attracts a large number of visitors and those who are intelligent have a 
great treat. 


Fast Rotary Machines for color printing, of French make, are coming into vogue, and 
we learn that one is being installed at Messrs. Harmsworth's. А black and white key block, 
and one block for each of the three primary colors, is employed, the machine giving about 
five impressions per second. —H. O. 


The Master Printers’ Association, of France, have started a campaign against the 
National Printing Oftice doing other work than that of documents of a confidential nature. 
They also suggest that the оћсе might be employed in making experiments for the improve- 
ment of the industry, all of which proves that the masters are wise men and have some idea 
of the proper functions of the institution. 


John Royle & Co., of Paterson, N.J., send up a little booklet entitled ** Chips," con- 
taining testimonials from the firms using their routing machines. Excellent examples of the 
work done by the routers is shown, and the book is very daintily illustrated by half-tones from 
photograms by Mr. Vernon Royle. Mr. P. Lawrence, of Farringdon-road, E.C., is the 
London agent for Messrs. Royle & Co. 


We have received from the London branch of Berger & Wirth, 65 and 66 Basinghall- 
street, the interesting booklets illustrating the exhibition at Leipzig, which was held this year. 
These dainty little volumes, which include lithographs, collotypes, and letterpress work, have 
all been printed with Messrs. Berger & Wirth's inks, and a large number of shades are shown. 
There may be some who have not used this firm's inks, and to such we offer the advice not to 
wait any longer before trying them. The London manager, F. Pershke, will be glad to send 
particulars, with speciraen sheets showing any color asked for. 


An interesting case of partial blindness through watching an arc light has occurred on 
shipboard, when two stokers, while off duty, became interested in the operations of an electric 
drill, which was burning holes in a metal plate. They only watched it for about three 
minutes, and felt no ill eflect at the time. During the night intense pain and partial blindness 
resulted, which gradually vanished, however, under medical treatment. Process workers who 
are much exposed to the rays of the electric arc. should exercise due care, wearing goggles of 
yellow or, better, of uranium glass, if they find the light trying to the eyes.— H. O. 
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INKING ROLLERS AND 
| THEIR ADAPTATION TO THE 


NEEDS OF PROCESS WORKERS. 
Bv Tuomas Bo tas, F.C.S., F.I.C. 


HOSE engaged in the older sections of the printing trade do not need 

| such a variety of inking rollers as are required by the process worker; 
and in order that the process worker may understand what kind of 

roller is specially suited for each kind of work, a knowledge of certain 
fundamental principles is very essential. Mere practice in this particular branch 
of work is very liable to mislead, as a roller may alter its condition during 
work, so rapidly and so far without external sign, that even a careful worker 
may be led away from a real cause of failure, unless he is armed beforehand 
with such theoretical knowledge as may assist him in locating the mischief. 
When a level, cold and dry surface is to be inked, nothing is better than 

a gelatine composition roller, such as is generally used by typographic 
printers. Such a roller can be made with almost mathematical accuracy of form 
and with such a uniform adhesion to or grip upon the ink that the inking of 
a plate is the equal splitting or tearing asunder of a film of ink which adheres 
firmly to the roller and plate. This is the theory and this is also the practical 
possibility when the gelatine roller is in its ideal condition; but two disturbing 
factors often step in, one is the formation of a more or less irregular moist film 
on the gelatine surface, which moist film lessens the adhesion of the ink to the 
roller and must necessarily render the inking patchy or irregular; and the 
other disturbing influence is a growing deformity of the roller with age, 
indentations or projections developing themselves as the roller becomes 
older. The first- mentioned source of trouble is largely under the control of 
the user of the roller, as in the case of a fairly good composition, moisture 
has but little tendency to condense on the rollers except when the roller is 
colder than the surrounding air, and the surrounding air is highly charged 
with moisture. To deal fully with this matter would be to write a treatise 
on atmospheric moisture and the conditions of its deposition—a matter which 
is best studied by reading the chapter on hygrometry in'an elementary work 
on physics, bearing in mind that the tendency of moisture to deposit on a 
gelatine roller is always greater, other things being equal, than for moisture 
to condense on a chemically inactive surface; the difference depending on the 
hygroscopic nature of the syrup or glycerine which is used to give a lasting 
flexibility to the gelatine of which the roller is composed. If a roller is 
brought from a cold store place into a warm and busy workshop, a film of 
moisture will, as a rule, be instantly deposited upon the roller, just as would 
be the case if a piece of cold iron or glass were brought into the apartment. 
The film of moisture on the iron or glass is ordinarily of little or no moment, 
as it dries off as the temperature of the metal rises to that of the apartment, 


but in the case of the roller the moisture will incorporate itself with the 
composition and so alter it at the surface as to lessen its hold or grip upon 
the ink. If the roller, at the time of moisture condensing upon it, is partially 
covered with a fatty resist, as it would be after an ordinary cleaning with 
paraffin oil or turps, followed by wiping with a more or less inky rag, the case 
is made worse; as that moisture which condenses on the soiled parts of the 
composition has less tendency to penetrate than the moisture which condenses 
on the clean portions. Hence the roller becomes irregularly softened on the 
surface, a condition even worse than a uniform softening. If one phrase can 
express the most universally desirable precaution against the condensation of 
moisture on gelatine rollers, it is always keep the rollers in the apartment 
where they are to be used. 

The ordinary gelatine rollers, which necessarily contain a hygroscopic 
material, must always be specially subject to the effects of moisture, and 
therefore of limited application to lithography, zinc etching and collotype, 
as in these processes moist surfaces are inked. The second defect mentioned, 
namely, a growing deformity of the roller with age, can be avoided by suitable 
precautions in preparing the composition and casting the rollers. Such after 
deformation arises almost exclusively from want of homogeneity in the 
mixture. If, for instance, a mass or filament of imperfectly swelled plain 
gelatine is included in the roller, this may subsequently swell and produce a 
rise, while a clot of very fully swelled but insoluble gelatine—such a clot as 
results when cuttings from old rollers are soaked and added to a new mixture— 
will subsequently contract and produce a sinking or depression in the roller. 
To prepare and cast a roller which shall be so homogeneous as to retain its 
truth of surface involves care, but the following concise directions will be 
sufficient for anyone who has served an apprenticeship in that somewhat rigid 
school of manipulation, experimental photography. A hard gelatine in thin 
flakes is the best starting point, the usual fakes being about three inches 
wide and 84 inches long, but for our present purpose they should be thin— 
from seven to ten thousandths of an inch thick if measured clear of the thick 
edge. In all respects Coignet’s gold or silver label gelatine is ideal for roller 
making, and can be depended upon, although cheaper sorts, equally good, 
may often be obtained. One pound of the gelatine is rapidly immersed, flake 
by flake, in a large vessel of cold water, and the whole is swirled round for 
about five minutes, when the gelatine will have become quite flaccid. It is 
now taken from the water, handful by handful, each taking being well swung 
round to drive out the water held between the flakes, or a centrifuge may be 
used. The flaccid flakes are now heaped up and turned over occasionally, 
and in time the thick parts and edges will have become as flaccid as the 
rest; this generally takes about half an hour, and it is important that all 
thick parts should be equally swelled at this stage. The mass of swelled 
gelatine is now ready for melting, an earthenware jug standing in an outer 
hot-water vessel being one of the best melting kettles, but if the swelled 
mass weighs less than two pounds, water to make up the shortage must be 
added at this stage; it being remembered that a fluid ounce of water 
weighs one ounce avoirdupois. If the mass weighs more than two pounds 
the wet plates may be spread out a little to partially dry. The melting jug 
must be of such capacity as to be less than half filled at this stage, and 
another water jacketed jug of about half the capacity of the melting jug must 
be provided, in which to heat the syrup or glycerine which is to render the 
roller permanently flexible. When a suitable syrup or treacle can be got, I 
much prefer syrup to glycerine, as giving a surface more india-rubber-like, 
and far less liable to be atfected by condensed moisture, but the modern clear 
yellow syrups, sold at the grocer’s as golden syrup, must be avoided, as they 
are very liable to crystallise. The old style West Indian dark treacle or 
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molasses, sold as green treacle, is excellent, but unfortunately not always easy 
to obtain; indeed, imitations are occasionally fabricated. A syrup which I have 
found especially satisfactory is a very thick colorless syrup of an invert sugar, 
sold by Messrs. Hopkin & Williams as syrupy glucose. Having now weighed 
out two pounds and a half of the syrup or glycerine into the smaller jug, the 
contents of both jugs are heated to the full temperature of the water bath. As 
soon as the gelatine is quite thoroughly melted, the hot syrup or glycerine 15 
poured in with constant stirring. In this process the aim is to melt the gelatine 
in the smallest possible quantity of water, and the manipulation described 
enables this to be done very easily and quickly. Occasionally a little more 
than a pound of water will be required for a pound of gelatine, and 
occasionally a little less than a pound of water will suffice to produce the 
required degree of fluidity, but this adaptation to the quality of the gelatine 
must be made їп the working. The mixture having been made as described 
must be strained, although straining through a very coarse material will 
answer; a canvas or muslin, with twelve to sixteen meshes to the inch, 
serving well. Тһе object of the straining is to remove such imperfectly 
dissolved clots or filaments of gelatine as would cause the roller to lose its 
form after casting. When strained, the liquid must be once more heated to 
the full temperature of the water bath, and should be allowed to remain 
unstirred for twenty minutes at least, when the scum is removed and the 
roller is cast. As regards the casting of the roller, all I shall say now is that 
a mould, consisting of seamless brass tubing, answers well for all rollers up 
to eighteen inches long, provided that the inside of the tube is very carefullv 
cleansed with fine emery cloth, and then thoroughly oiled. The mould 
should be warmed to about the same temperature as the mixture, and when 
the whole is cold the elastic roller can be slowly withdrawn from the mould 
by a steady but gentle pull. Whatever may be expedient in commercial 
printing operations I would urge that under no circumstances is it worth 
while for the process worker to use the material of old rollers again, to remelt 
composition which has once set, or to endeavor to economise by the use of 
undesirable materials. 

The above instructions give a composition fully as firm as is desirable 
even for high speed typographic machines, but if a still firmer composition is 
required, as for certain collotvpe and rebiting uses, it must be obtained by 
evaporating off a portion of the water after the mixture has been strained ; 
indeed with careful work in this direction and by casting the roller when 
about half the water has evaporated it becomes possible to obtain a gelatine 
roller eminently suited even for the first inking of a collotype plate with stiff 
ink, and if the collotype plate is “ etched," as it is termed, with a modern 
glycerine mixture instead of being damped with a muslin cloth after each 
impression, such a roller need only become affected by the dampness of the 
plate if very carelessly handled; the main precaution being obviously to 
maintain a continuous film of ink on the roller. Considering the absolute 
cylindricity possible in the case of gelatine rollers, the great facilities they 
offer for changing from ink to ink, and the fact that they are always ready for 
use, I feel sure that collotypic printers would do well to use these even for both 
inkings ; but I fear there is no hope of making even the best gelatine roller 
serve either for lithography or for those zinc-etching operations in which a 
wet surface is concerned. 

I commenced writing in the hope that I might say all I wished to say 
regarding rollers in the limits of a single article, but find that a consideration 
of the uses of the ordinary leather-covered lithographic roller, the various 
rubber-surfaced rollers or rubber-bodied rollers, the velvet roller and other 
rollers of interest and importance to process workers, would make this article 
unduly long. I therefore propose to deal with these subjects in a second 
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article, in which I shall put forth a plea for my gelatine composition roller 
cast in a thin tube of highly vulcanised india-rubber, the india-rubber being 
subsequently faced or surfaced in the lathe with glass paper. This roller can 
be used for tvpography, lithography, collotype, or in inking up of a transfer 
on the wettest paper, and in many respects may be regarded as a universal 
roller. The method of making such a roller by casting the composition in 
a sleeve of rubber fitted into the mould, was shown at a Cantor lecture 
delivered on March rgth, 1878, and details are given in the printed lectures 
published during the same year, also in subsequent articles. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE 
/ METHODS OF PREPARINC ORIGINALS 
FOR PROCESS REPRODUCTION. 


By ANTOINE VIZET. 


OME few notes on this subject for the guidance of beginners may be of 
help. Itis very often assumed that because anyone can draw, that of 
necessity he can make originals which will reproduce well by 
process methods. This is a great mistake, To draw successfully for 

process methods requires some considerable experience and, moreover, an 
absence of prejudice, and it requires also some knowledge of the particular 
process in which the original is to be reproduced. At the outset, it may be 
stated, and perfectly clearly, that these notes are not for the purpose of 
teaching a man to draw; that would be absurd. They are merely for the 
purpose of giving some information on the purely mechanical portion of 
the work—the tools, the materials and the limitations which are imposed 
by the particular process, having regard to the conditions under which it is 
likely to be worked. 

In line work the processes adopted may be photogravure, collotype, 
photo-litho, and line relief blocks. Dismissing the first two on account of cost, 
the third is little used except for special work, such as plans, and it is by the 
last that the vast majority of drawings are reproduced ; indeed it is the only one 
that can be used for printing at the same time as type. In this process we have 
the parts which take the ink—corresponding to the lines of the drawing— 
raised, and the parts which do not take it—the whites of the original—are 
depressed, except for the slight modifications that can be made by the printer, 
who, by varying the pressure of the paper on the inked surface, can make the 
paper take more or less ink and thus alter the depth of color of a line. The 
block prints an even tone all over, and the varying tone is produced solely by 
the width and distance apart of the lines, /.е., the amount of black to white on a 
given area. It follows from this that the drawing must be of the same 
character if it is to be reproduced in the usual way. Now it is precisely in 
this respect that the drawing fails. Examination of many drawings shows 
that there are black lines and grey lines, lines which are firmly drawn and 
lines which are broken. All this is done to produce the effect desired by the 
artist, and such could be quite well produced by photogravure or collotype or 
even by a line block process if cost were not (as it usually is) the prime object. 
For it would be quite possible to reproduce the grey lines as black lines and 
then give the block, when finished with by the process man, over to an 
engraver who would, with the original before him, engrave the plate until it 
gave to the eye the same effect as the original. But this means considerably 
increased cost, and for this reason, unfortunately, it is comparatively seldom 
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done. Or in the hands of a skilled etcher with artistic feeling much may 
be done in preparing the plate before etching, but this is, alas, not possible 
at the prices usually paid. 

Recollecting that there can only be parts which take ink and parts which 
do not and that failing hand work, and what little benefit can be got by the 
make-ready of the printer, grey lines look abominable, it is wise, therefore, for the 
draughtsman to avoid grey and broken lines in his drawing. The firmer and 
cleaner a line is drawn the better chance it has of being well reproduced. 
The draughtsman should therefore aim to produce his effect by width of line, 
letting each line be equally black, rather than by varying the color or depth 
of a line. 

A good hard surface Bristol board for ordinary work, where no special 
effect is to be produced, will be found the best. Other papers, such as 
Whatman’s, may be used, the hot pressed (H. P.) being the best, though the 
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surface is rougher. А very fine paper for drawing upon is “ plain" (Rives), 
which can be procured at any large photo-material dealer's. The surface is 
excellent and the paper is very constant throughout, and is of good color and 
comparatively cheap. It is, however, somewhat thin. As а matter of fact it 
is not of any import whose paper you use so long as it is white, of suitable 
surface and not liable to change color. 

Of pens there are a variety, and those made by Gillot for the 
purpose of pen-drawing, answer well. For inks do not have many varieties, 
the fewer the better. Higgin's Waterproof Ink will answer all requirements 
and is always ready for use. 

Many beginners are troubled as to what size the drawings should be. 
They have heard that they should always be larger than the finished result, 
but this is a mistake in most cases and leads to carelessness. Draw the 
size you wish the block to be. Do not make many erasures and if any 
considerable portion of the drawing is to be altered, paste over the portion a 
piece of the same paper and redraw the changes, keeping the drawing as 
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free as possible from dirt and finger-marks, and leaving a decent margin all 
round. Many artists are so niggardly with their paper as to suggest that 
it is equal in value to fine gold. 

Sometimes it may be found necessary to make a line drawing from a 
photogram. In such cases it is usual to draw over the photo, though it is 
better to draw from it. Drawings made in the former way are nearly always 
hard and mechanical and proclaim their origin. If, however, the print is to 
be drawn upon, then the surface is rubbed over with a little prepared 
oxgall, and the drawing is done with indelible ink. If a special print 
can be prepared, the so-called platino-bromide paper offers a quick and ready 
means. It is not necessary that the picture be fixed. If, after development, 
followed by rinsing, it is placed in a ten per cent. solution of potassium 
bromide for a minute, taken out, blotted off and dried, it will then be ready 
for use. The surface is.an excellent one to draw upon. Whatever method 
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is adopted, it will be necessary to remove the photographic basis when the 
drawing is complete. The simplest way to do this is to immerse the 
drawing in the following, until all traces of the photo are gone :— 


Potassium cyanide  - - - - - - - 120 grains. 
Iodine - - - - - - : $ * 20 5 
Water - - - - - - - - - 20 ounces. 


Afterwards well wash and allow picture to dry. It is then ready for 
reproduction, but of course any extra work can be put upon it. The 
bleaching solution (which is a strong poison) will keep some time, if stored 
away from strong light. 

Sometimes to produce the effect of shading and to save time in doing 
this by hand, various stippled tints are transferred (as desired by the 
draughtsman) to parts of the drawing. In such cases it is usual to indicate 
the particular portions where the shading is required by covering them with 
faint blue pencil lines, giving some idea as to what depth of tint is wanted. 
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It is often desired to produce the idea of tone other than by the ordinary 
line. Ifa sheet of rough drawing paper is taken and drawn upon with light 
pressure by means of a sott crayon pencil the line will appear to be continuous, 
yet is really not so, as will be seen if examined by means of a magnifying glass. 
If the pressure has not been great, only the top of the grain of the paper will 
have been touched, and instead of an unbroken line we shall have one which is 
made up of a series of dots. By increasing the pressure the pencil dips 
down into the hollows of the grain, and soa darker line is made, because 
more paper is covered. We have here a means of obtaining the illusion of 
line. The papers suitable are Whatman's (not hot pressed), Allongé, Lelaune 
and Michellet, or the Rives smooth paper previously spoken of can be pressed 
against any rough paper, such as sand paper. Another way is to use sheets ot 
zinc as grained for lithoyraphers. Instead of drawing for photo reproduction, 
the drawing can be made on transfer paper with litho chalk or ink or both 
and then the picture transferred to zinc and etched. A very suitable 
instrument for drawings of this kind 1s a shading medium outfit supplied by 
Hunter & Co., of 47 Basinghall-street, which is at once complete and low in 
price. It consists of a box in which is fixed a flat bed and a holder for the 
drawing on transfer paper, which 15 held in position by means of a stretching 
frame. On the top of the bed there is placed a sheet of smooth zinc, and 
then the frame with paper is lowered over this. Any plain pen work is now 
executed. If there is to be any “grain ” drawing the frame is lifted, and a 
sheet of grained (roughened) zinc is placed underneath, the paper frame 
lowered, and then the drawing 1s proceeded with. As there are six or seven 
different grains a large variety of texture can be produced. For color work, 
where a number of blocks are made each for different color, the apparatus 15 
excellent. It is only necessary to make the outline key, which is transferred 
to each sheet of paper according to the number of workings, and then the 
drawing can be proceeded with in the certainty that all the colors will 
ultimately register. 


[By the kindness of Messrs. Hunter & Co. we are able to show two 
blocks from transfer drawings made by means of the instrument Mr. Vizet 


describes.— Ens. | 
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7 PHOTO-CERAMICS IN 
THREE COLORS. 


Bv P. C. Ducnocnors. 
(Concluded from page 164.) 


EVELOPMENT.—The development can be done by diffused daylight. It 
1) is a very simple operation. On its removal from the printing frame, 
the plate is placed on a large white cardboard, or, better, in a very 
shallow box (about two inches deep) made with this material, and the 
film allowed to absorb moisture for, say, two minutes ; then a certain quantity 
of the vitrifiable color ground into an impalpable powder—this is important— 
is thrown upon it by means of a pepper box. This done, one gently rubs it 
all over the plate for a moment, describing small circles, afterwards allowing 
the film to absorb more moisture before renewing the operation. 

On the first application of the powder only the deep shadows and the half 
shades appear. It should be so. Should the impression take hold of the 
powder rapidly in the half lights and delicate details, it would indicate under- 
exposure, and the image would become spoiled. In sucha case it is better 
not to proceed, but to wash out the preparation in order to perform the 
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Operation over again. On the other hand, if the details hang back, or if 
atter, say, ten minutes, the development does not progress any more, or, also 
if the contrasts of the picture are exaggerated, the plate has then been over- 
exposed, and no good result can be expected, even by breathing upon the 
film to impart moisture, and thus to force the development. However, local 
breathing by means of a tube is sometimes advantageous to bring out the 
details in the lights without intensifying the shadows when the exposure 
time has been a little too much prolonged. On the whole, it is better not to 
resort to any dodge for improving the impression. The result is never an 
exact countertype of the cliché, which it is so important to secure in the three- 
color process. There is, of course, a certain latitude, but not as great as for 
plain monochromes. When all the details are well developed, the plate is 
heated to remove the moisture it has absorbed, and the superflous powder 
dusted off carefully, in order not to remove it from the delicate half-tints, 
where it does not adhere as well as in the other parts of the image. Now, it 
remains to eliminate the bichromate not acted on by light; that is, to fix the 
image, as itis termed. For this purpose, one prepares the following bath: 


Fused borax, powdered - - - - - - 125 grains. 
Alcohol - - - - - - - - - I2 ounces. 
Water - - - - - - - 4 s 


The borax is first dissolved in the water by the aid of heat, the alcohol 
added, and the solution filtered when cold. 

The plate is immersed in a certain quantity of this solution until the 
yellow color of the film has disappeared, then removed into another (new) 
quantity of the same, in order to secure a complete elimination of the 
bichromate. The plate is allowed to dry afterwards. 

As to the vitrifiable colors, they should be translucid. "They are found in 
commerce, but very often not powdered sufficiently fine for our purpose. We 
specially recommend the color of Lacroix. In selecting the color—yellow, 
red, carmine, blue—one should observe that they should be appropriate to 
the material upon which they will be burnt in. Those prepared for porcelain 
and faience painting are too tender for enamel plates on account of their great 
fusibility, while the same would be too hard— not sufficiently fusible—to be 
employed on glass. Hence, one should be careful to select them according to 
the material to be decorated. 

As we have said before, the burnt-in chromo-photographics is done either 
on plate and window glasses, porcelains, tiles, etc. On glass plates, and on 
any other material with a nearly plane surface, the work is easy, but on curved 
surfaces it offers some difficulties on account of the registering of the transfer 
proofs, which should be on pellicles often somewhat extending or contracting, 
and therefore not preserving their original form, which, therefore, prevent the 
three images from coinciding exactly. 

On plane surfaces the process is direct; that is, the three monochromes 
are successively made and burnt in on the material itself, without having 
recourse to transfers. Thus, one commences to print, develop, etc., the 
yellow proof, and, after firing, the material is again coated, when cold, with 
the bichromated compound, then exposed under the red printing diapositive, 
developed with the red vitrifiable color, fired, and the synthesis completed by 
superposing the blue print in operating in the same way. As by firing no 
change occurs in the dimensions of the pictures, the registering offers no 
difficulty whatever, provided the registering opaque dots coincide in the three 
diapositives. Of course, each color. can be done by series, preparing, for 
instance, all the yellow proofs to fire them together, then proceeding with the 
red, firing, and lastly, printing the blue proofs. "The reader understands that 
since all the colors are transparent, the order of superposition, yellow, red, 
blue, can be done in any other way, especially for transparencies. 
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The third proofs being burnt in, the result is an encaustic fac-simile of the 
model, with its colors very approximately reproduced. However, sometimes 
it is well to complete it by a fourth monochrome in bistre, or a neutral tint 
made by mixing the three colors, red, yellow, blue, in certain proportion, or 
any other appropriate tint, from a special cliché, or applied by hand, when 
making the retouches which may be necessary, in order to give relief to the 
whole picture, and, by forming a general shading, to stump the crudeness of 
the colors. 

The work on curved surfaces is done as follows: 

The yellow proof is first made on a glass plate quite clean, and, after 
development, coated, avoiding striz, with plain collodion at 14 per cent. 
When the film has set, its edges are cut all round with the point of a steel 
scraper, not by dragging, which would cause the film to wrinkle, but by 
vertical strokes. This done, the plate is immersed for a few minutes in water 
slightly acidified with nitric or sulphuric acid (2 to 3 per cent.), where the 
chromic compound is eliminated and the collodion film becomes loosened. 
After rapidly rinsing, the plate is placed in a vessel filled with a 5 per cent. 
solution of dextrine, in which the film, with the image adhering to it, soon 
detaches itself, or may be easily detached by lifting it with the point of a 
brush. It now remains to transfer it on the material, collodion side in 
contact with it. 

When the object to be decorated is large and hollow—a plate, for example 
—it serves to hold the dextrine solution, and, as soon as the pellicle is detached, 
the liquid is slowly drained off, and the pellicle placed on the plate in the 
proper position. When dry it is fired, and one proceeds in the same way for 
superposing the two other monochromes. 

If the object is small, concave or convex, it is introduced in the dextrine 
solution, poured in a large vessel, as described above, and placed under the 
pellicle, and, holding the latter in contact with the object, both are lifted out 
from the liquid in an inclined position, when one proceeds as above explained. 

But should the object be large and convex, then one operates as follows: 

A sheet of transparent paper is introduced in the dextrine solution, under 
the pellicle, and both in contact with each other, removed from the solution. 
The paper is now cut so as to be of the same size and shape as the proof, 
and the latter immediately transferred on the material while wet—the manner 
of doing it is obvious—then sponged by covering it with a sheet of tissue 
paper and blowing over the whole. This is repeated two or three times. 
Now, again covering the proofs with tissue paper, one gently dabs it over, as 
it dries before a stove, with a plug of wadding, in order that it may fit the 
curvature of the object. 

As is seen, the transferring to very convex surfaces, often not developable, 
is not by any means as simple and facile as on other surfaces. For mono- 
chromes to be colored or not, the difficulty is easily mastered by an experienced 
hand; but to exactly register proofs one over another, as it should be done in 
the chromo-ceramic process just described, is quite different. On the whole, 
this manner is not industrial, and the manufacturers should, in the case now 
in question, have recourse to printed transfers from photo-engraved plates 
similar to those employed for the three-color illustrations of magazines. 
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The Electrotypers', Stereotypers', Process and General Engravers' Association 
held their Annual General Meeting at Anderton's Hotel, Fleet Street, on Monday, Dec. 13th, 
the President (Mr. W. Boutall, of Walker & Boutall) in the Chair. The formal business was 
transacted and the balance sheet, which showed a balance of £61 os. 4d. was adopted. The 
President gave a good account of the work of the Association, and it is hoped in the future 
that it will be of considerable help to all the members. The retiring directors were all 
re-elected with the exception of one who resigned and his place was filled by Mr. Blaikley of 
Vincent & Blaikley. The annual dinner is to be on Feb. 3rd, the arrangements for which are 
in the hands of Mr. R. Wilson. 
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COLLOTYPE GRAIN FOR 
ZINCO AND LITHOGRAPHY. 


A. ALBERT, in the Photo Correspondenz. 


HE various attempts at reproducing the collotype grain on zinc plates or 
stones may be classified under the following groups :— 


I.—Transfer from ordinary Collotype-Plates. 


By transferring an image in collotype on a ground surface of stone or 
metal, much delicate detail, especially in the shadows, is lost. The first 
attempt to introduce a grain into collotypes was made by I. O. Morch, who, 
in 1879, thus describes his method: From a collotype-plate a transfer is ` 
made on patent grain-paper with printing ink, to which some stiff greasy 
transfer ink has been added, but using only very slight pressure in the press; 
any tones in the high lights are removed with a knife eraser, and the image, 
which now resembles a crayon drawing, is then transferred on zinc. 

J. B. Peter, of Vienna, in 1886, used smooth transfer paper for his collo- 
types, but transferred them to stone, the surface of which was grained. 

Borland (1886) dries the ordinary collotype-plate at a temperature of 22° C, 
exposes and thoroughly washes it, and then immerses the plate for thirty 
minutes in a bath of 4 c.c. sulphuric acid and 320 c.c. water; after renewed 
thorough washing in several changes, it is placed for fifteen or twenty minutes 
in a saturated solution of alum, and washed again. The plate is now brought 
in a dish containing just sufficient water of 32-38? C. to cover it, and after 
five minutes, at the moment when the surface looks matt, it is removed into 
cold water and then dried. 

O. Krebs, in Pittsburg (U.S.A.), obtained in 1888 an English patent jor 
a method of transferring photograms on to stone. He immerses the collo- 
type-plate after exposure in a bath containing ammonia and alum. The 
transfer paper is coated with a solution containing Io parts gelatine; 5 parts 
chrome alum ; 5 parts chloride of calcium, and sufficient water to obtain the 
proper consistency ; when dry, this film is hardened in a weak solution of 
tannin, and dried. 

To obtain copper blocks it has been suggested to transfer the collotype 
image to a dusted copper-plate, to intensify with resin, and to etch with 
perchloride of iron of 40? Beaume, specific gravity. 


IL— Transfer from Grained Collotype-Plates. 


The production of a fine or coarse grain on the collotype-plate is merely a 
matter of suitable gelatine. In 1878 the author thus produced, for a short 
time, typographic blocks, which method, however, was discontinued because 
only certain negatives were suitable. 

T. Husnik, likewise in 1878, made mention of the process. 

Sprague & Co., of London, employed this method for book illustration in 
1882, under the name of the ** Ink Photo Process." They used a coarse 
grain for vigorous, dense negatives, and a finer grain for delicate negatives. 

Swan, of Newcastle, inked up the exposed collotype-plate with fatty ink 
before development, thus obtaining a cleaner and better marked grain. 

W. T. Wilkinson uses warm water with ammonia to quickly produce a 
grain. 

In 1886, Ch. Bruch, of Munich, and E. Meissner (of G. Alpers, jun.), 1 
Hanover, obtained fine results, the latter patenting his process for Аша: 
Hungary. 

Waterlow's, of London, have for six or seven years used a similar process 
(phototint) for the plates in The Builder. 
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Dr. G. Aarland, in Leipzig, produces various grains in the plates by 
adding certain kinds of glue to the collotype emulsion, and he finds no 
difficulty in printing the resulting zinc plates in the typographic press. ` 


II.—Direct Transfer from Collotype-Plates. 


The essential part of the patent granted to Messrs. Kishl & Co., of 
Frankfort-on-Maine, іп 1890, consists in producing a grained collotype on 
thin metal, which is inked up with transfer ink, and then passed several 
times under strong pressure through the press, with a warmed metal plate or 
a lithographer's stone, by which means even a collotype on glass may be 
transferred without damaging the glass support. 

The author, in 188g, used thin matt-surfaced zinc plates, prepared with 
silicate of potash, and to prevent the buckling of the plates during drying he 
fixed them to a temporary stronger support. 

W. Cronenberg's method may be ranged in this group. According to his 
own description his process consists in direct printing, since the collotype 
image is directly transferred to a specially prepared copper-plate, using the 
normal tension in the press. The proper grain must exist on the collotype 
when removed from the oven; the treatment of the plates after exposure, 
with sulphuric acid and alum, 1" not intended to produce grain, but solely to 
thoroughly eliminate the chromate in the plate in order to ensure the purity 
of the high lights in printing. 


IV.—Obtaining Casts from Collotype-Plates. 


Under a patent granted in September, 1882, to Jul. Allgeyer and Karl 
Bollhoevener, of Munich, a grained collotype-plate is exposed under a 
transparency, inked up and intensified with graphite powder; a bichromated 
glue film is then exposed under it, from which typographic plates in high 
relief are secured. 

H. Reinbold made use of the reticulated grain of gelatine, from which he 
prepared a plaster cast, ultimately electrotyping it. 


V.—Application of the Collotype Grain to Photographic Work. 


The following method was used in 1878 by Prof. Husnik, of Prague :— 
If the inked (coarse grained) collotype-plate is properly dried and dusted over 
with graphite to take up the tackiness due to the ink, one has a grained 
positive, from which a copy may be taken on a dry plate, or a negative may 
be produced direct from the collotype-plate in the camera. 

L. Vidal also refers to this method.  Collotype-plates with a distinct 
grain have also been used for half-tone work, in lieu of line screens. 


VI.—Breaking up the Half-Tones for Copying. 


If we bring between an ordinary half-tone negative and the sensitive 
photo-lithographic paper, or sensitive metallic surface, a very thin grained, 
dotted, or cross-lined film, and expose both together in a copying frame, the 
closed half-tones are more or less broken up, according to the grain of the 
fiim. In 1883 E. Mariot mentions such grain-films, obtained by inking up a 
well-washed, exposed, and dried plate, wiping it and again well cleaning it. 
In order to obviate the difficulty of obtaining a uniform grain over large 
surfaces, he enlarged a very small part of the grain-film, six to eight inches 
diameter, transferred to stone, retouched with ink and needle, and then 
transferred as many copies as possible on to a large stone, touching up the 
edges where the sections joined, and using a print from this large stone as 
an original for subsequent photographic reduction. 
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Conclusion. 


A great many similar experiments have been made from time to time, 
often without much success; but it is a fact that many specimens which 
were exhibited show the character of true collotype, and it is difficult to 
believe that these should have been available for the typographic and 


lithographic press. 
$ з я 


PROCESS UNIONISTS. 


Charles C. Cargill, Grand Rapids.—Committeeman Cargill was born 
May sth, 1863, at Grand Rapids, Mich. He attended school in his native 
city until be was fourteen years of age. At that period he commenced 
supporting himself and others, and he has kept that up ever since. At 
eighteen he went to work in a lumber camp as 
clerk, timekeeper, etc., on the Muskegon River; 
from there he went to other lumber companies. 
In 1894 he came back to Grand Rapids, purchased 
an interest in the G. R. Engraving Co., with his 
brothers, who had been established there since 
1881, and is now the secretary and treasurer of 
that company. Mr. Cargill is a man of affairs, 
and has had experience as extensive as it is varied. 
He is a self- made man, and commenced early to 
exercise his wits to fight the battle of life success- 
fully. He has always been in favor of a national 
organisation of process workers; in fact, the 
matter came before him very forcibly long before 
the local organisation originated. And while he 
thinks it may be almost impossible to agree upon 
a scale of prices, he believes that the national 
organisation will in a great many ways work very 
beneficially. 


Duplicating Negatives in Reversed 
Form.—To do this is a current problem 
for the process worker, especially the collo- 
typist, and if he were assured of the 
existence of an easy and satisfactory method 
he would often be spared much of the 
trouble of copying prints with a camera 
and a reversing prism or mirror; although 
obviously, when the lined screen is to 
be used in the camera, the camera operation would not be set aside by the most simple 
method of duplicating the negative in reversed form. Perhaps the very best and simplest 
process is one which has recently been described as the ** Eder- Pizzighelli " method, although 
fully demonstrated before the Photographic Society of Great Britain (now Royal) as far back 
as 1880, when a reproduction equal in quality to the original was obtained at one of the 
meetings; this reproduction being now in the possession of the Society. Apart, however, 
from all questions as to priority, the method is a good one and well worth the attention of our 
readers, to whom the following concise notes of procedure should be ample. Ordinary gelatino- 
bromide plate soaked for two minutes in four per cent. potassium bichromate, and dried. 
Exposure in printing frame under negative till details in shade visible at back, or about the 
same exposure as for a print on albumenised paper. Wash out bichromate and develop in 
day or lamp light with ferrous oxalate, pyro soda or other developer. Various theories of this 
method have been put forward, one being that the insoluble chromated gelatine prevents the 
developer penetrating the exposed parts of the film, and thus the silver bromide contained 
in these parts escapes reduction, but this theory is rather contradicted by the fact that often 
a distinct positive first appears on the plate and that this positive afterwards changes to a 
negative.—A.D. 
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The Collotype Grain as a basis in Process Work. --This has long been a fruitful 
source of suggestion and experiment, although a mere inspection of the general run of com- 
mercial work will show at a glance that not more than a very small proportion of the 
commercial block or plate work can have had the collotype grain as a starting point. It 
appears, however, that recently Herr Cronenberg has been producing commercial work on 
copper based upon the collotvpe grain, and this has induced Herr A. Albert to discourse 
generally on the subject of utilising the collotype grain, his discourse being delivered at а 
meeting of the Institute, at Vienna, for the study of the graphic arts. Even the short abstract 
of methods and researches in this direction given by Herr Albert would fill several pages ot 
The Process Photogram, the chief references being to the following :— Burchardt, Strumper, 
and Jacobi, 1877-1878; Morch, 1879; Peter, 1882; Borland, 1886; Krebs, 1588; Husnik, 
1575; Sprague & Со. 1882; Swan, 1883; Wilkinson, 1587 ; Bruch, 1556; Meissner, 1804; 
Koernev. about 18591; Waterlow & Co., 1594; Aarland, 1595; and Kuhl, 1890. Herr 
Cronenberg appears now to work by making a direct impression from the collotype surface to 
the metal (e.g. copper) plate, but this plate may have a dust grain already upon и. No details 
are given, but the subject is one not unlikely to come prominently to the front. —O.S. 


Bitumen.— Husnik states that when a solution of bitumen in benzole gives a spotted and 
streaky coating that the benzole in all probability contains water. To get rid of these defects 
chloroform free from alcohol is added to the solution. 

The Use of the Centrifuge. — Those who use the whirling table often find their coatings 
are far too thin by reason of too great speed, especially when high-speed gearing 15 a part of 
the apparatus. Dr. Neuhauss, writing in the Photographische Rundschau, mentions having 
built an elaborate high-speed centrifuge for coating Lippmann plates, but at a high speed the 
whole of the emulsion was driven off, leaving the plate practically clean. Although this 
centrifuge failed as regards its original intention, it proved very useful in drying plates, as by 
its use those drops which might otherwise have corroded the plates by long standing, or have 
deposited impurities, were instantaneously removed and the glasses were left dry. As is 
generally known, the centrifuge is largely used in modern laundries under the name of hydro- 
extractor, and it is also used in sugar refineries for separating the minute crystals from the 
viscous syrup in which they are formed. In suggesting that the centrifuge may find many 
minor applications in the process shop, we would suggest that four thick planks of wood should 
compass the cage of the centrifuge all round, as the danger of bursting is very much greater 
than is commonly supposed, and this danger is specially great when the weight in the cage is 
not evenly balanced. One of the best forms of centrifuge for use in coating plates is simply an 
ordinary pneumatic plate-holder suspended from a string. "The plate being attached to the 
holder, is held face upwards and flooded with the material to be used in coating. Being now 
allowed to hang face downwards, the plate is spun round, and for ordinary coating with 
materials of such viscosity as a usual fish-glue mixture, a greater speed than six to eight 
revolutions per second is seldom required. An even balancing of the plate is desirable, and 
this should be adjusted before coating. Obviously in this case the plate is centrifuged with 
the coated side downwards. Where it is desirable the film should be watched, and the 
action stopped as soon as a partial or sufficient setting takes place, whether this setting is the 
result of cooling, or of evaporation promoted by the motion. Then it is necessary to work with 
the film upwards. 1n order that the condition of the film may be watched, a block of wood, 
like a thin cheese, and having a pointed iron shaft, about 3 ft. long, attached to one face, answers 
admirably in most cases. The iron shaft passes through a bushed hole in the work-bench, and the 
pointrests in an oil cup. Such acentrifuge can be turned by hand and kept in gentle motion with 
very little effort, and for most coating purposes is much better, more manageable, and safer than 
one driven by power. With a speed of about six revolutions per second, tacks or small nails , 
driven into the block are sufficient to keep the plate in position, and there is no danger of 
flying off or bursting; but such a block of wood, if driven at the high speed of some 
of the geared centrifuges might fly into fragments, each one of which could become a 
dangerous missile. Taking our cue from Dr. Neuhauss, we may once more suggest that, for 
coating purposes, the high-speed centrifuge is not necessary; indeed the general tendency of 
workers is to rotate too quickly. In the present note we say nothing as to the special use 
of the centrifuge for separating heavier from lighter constituents, as in Plener’s method of 
treating emulsions. In such cases the high speed necessitates the best engineering work and 


Messrs. Badoureau & Jones have 
acquired the business of Messrs. Stout, 
Allen & Co., Viaduct Foundry, Turnagain- 
lane, E.C. The proprietors of the latter 
firm will still remain connected with the 
business as representatives of Messrs. 
Badoureau & Jones. With the notice of 
the purchase we received some specimens 
of printings from half-tone electros, showing the excellent work the firm is in the habit of 
turning out, although our own pages and those of many of our illustrated contemporaries bear 
witness to that fact. 
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We have received a copy of the second edition of the Bolt Court School prospectus. 
We note that additional arrangements have been made for the day classes, the subject of 
half-tone etching on zinc, by various processes, being introduced. Further information can 
be obtained upon application to the Director at 6 Bolt Court, E.C. 


Bourne & Co. have sent us samples of their tri-color work. The firm are now 
executing orders for the same, and will send specimens to anyone on receipt of trade 
card and postage stamp. It is difficult to judge of the quality of tri-color work without having 
seen the originals, but in one case where we have had the opportunity of making comparison, 
the work of the firm shows great promise. 


The Technical Education Board of the London County Council has arranged for 
the two following courses of lectures on Photo-Process Work, to be delivered at the Bolt 
Court School :—‘' The Half-Tone Process," by Mr. Е. E. Ives (four lectures commencing 
Monday, February 21st); ‘‘ The Chemistry and Physics of Photo-Process Work," by Mr. T. 
Bolas (four lectures commencing Monday, February 28th). These lectures are open only to 
those who are engaged in some branch of commercial photography, and admission is by 
ticket only, which may be obtained from the Board's Secretary, or from Mr. Charles W. 
Gamble, 6 Bolt-court, Fleet-street, E.C., by a request enclosing stamped addressed envelope. 


Messrs. McKee & Co., of Wellington, New Zealand, send us a specimen of a two- 
sheet double-demy poster they have executed for the Government of New Zealand. The 
poster shows the attraction of the beautiful islands as touring grounds, and the cheapness and 
convenience of access to various parts by means of the Government railways. The technical 
excellence of the poster is very high. It consists of lithography and letterpress, with a large 
number of excellent half-tones. The rapid growth of McKee & Co., is quite a feature in the 
history of the printing trade in New Zealand. Six years ago the firm (then McKee & Gamble) 
commenced in a very small way, and now they are doing an immense trade, embracing every 
branch of the craft. Amongst other things, they are producing '*Glimpses of Australia," 
which will contain 384 photo-engravings of scenes in the Antipodean colonies, and will run 
tO 500,000 copies. 


New Zealand does not mean to be left behind in the race for perfection, if we can 
judge from the Christmas number of the (New Zealand) M'eekly Press, which has just 
arrived. The printing is excellent, and the numerous half-tones which illustrate the article on 
“Mount Cook and its Glaciers," by Mr. J. J. Kinsey and Miss Kinsey, and the interesting 
records of trains and trams are as good as one can wish for. We learn from a letter that the 
blocks were all made from dry-plate negatives, etched by the usual albumen dust-on process. 
Apart from technical excellence, the photograms illustrating the article on Mount Cook are 
most enticing, and make us wish that New Zealand was within the reach of a summer 
holiday. The principal feature of the journal, however, is a colored supplement, lithographed 
in six printings, with one grey half-tone key done in letterpress; this work, as well as the 
cover, being the work of a young litho artist on the staff. The whole number reflects great 
credit on everyone connected with it, and the only suggestion we have to make is that the 
cover and colored supplements, in future, should be of a more “ decorative ” character. 


11,449. Printing Machine. W.G. Rochester, 
IO9 Preston-street, Ottawa, and S. de la Ronde, 
319 Daily-Avenue, Ottawa, May 26th, 1896. 
Relates to production of lithographs, chromo- 
lithographs, zincographs, steel and copper 
engravings, etc., by means of a machine com- 
prising one or more rollers formed of lithographic stone, zinc, aluminium, copper, steel, or 
other material to which the design is applied by a transfer process. The paper to be printed 
upon is carried upon an endless belt (F) running upon drums (4) provided with sprocket 
wheels (D), over which pass chains running in guides (E) formed upon the insides of the 
framing. The lithographic, etc., rollers (С) are mounted removably in bearings above the 
telt (F), and each impression roller beneath is mounted in vertically movable blocks, which 
rest upon the ends of a powerful plate spring, extending across the machine. The impression 
rollers are raised intermittently towards the printing cylinders (G) by cams, which strike 
projections formed on the ends of the springs ; these cams are carried by shafts (V), which can 
be thrown into or out of action by clutch mechanism actuated by a hand lever and a special 
arrangement of linkwork. The drums (A) are driven by toothed gearing (f, h) and the shafts 
(V), and printing cylinders are rotated by means of gearing connected to a toothed wheel on 
shaft (B). Leather covered inking rollers ( ^!) are carried by spindles mounted in slots in a 
head (n!) to which is pivoted a lever (¢') of special construction and mounted upon a spindle 
(4). The lower end of lever (ce!) is connected to a slotted bar (Q'), which slides upon the ends 
of the shafts (V, B) when actuated by a cam carried by the shaft (В). By means of this 
mechanism, when the bar (Q’) slides towards the lefthand side, the inking roller ( P^) is raised 
from the lithographic, etc., roller and pressed against a rotating ink slab (q'); coiled springs 
(J), bearing upon the lever (e), keep the inking rollers against either the printing cylinder or 
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the ink lab. There are two bars (Q!) with their connected parts, one on each side of the 
machine. The damping apparatus comprises a roller (К), rotating within a water-trough (S^), 
and two damping rollers, one of which is mounted so as to be brought into contact with the 
printing cylinder, or with a second roller which takes up water from the trough roller (R) ; or 
the second roller may take up 
water from a semi-circular damp- 
ing table supplied with water 
by an additional roller, which 
oscillates between the table and 
the roller (R). The ink slabs 
(4') are supplied with ink of the 
required colors from troughs of 
any suitable construction, and pro- 
vided with continuously rotating 
feed rollers. The paper to be 
printed upon is supplied from a 
roller over a guiding roller (№) 
under tension roller (q”), and 
along the belt (F), which is 
covered. by a sheet of hard 
material, such as sheet metal or 
papier máché. The roller (q^) is 
carried by heads (r“) which are 
adjustable by means of set screws 
(и^). A preferable form of roller 
for inking, or for damping, com- 
prises an inflatable india-rubber 
tube mounted upon a spindle, so 
as to be air-tight, and provided 
with an outer leather covering. 
The india-rubber tube is fitted 
with pipes, by means of which the tube can be inflated. 


Principal American Patents. 


591,653. Half-Tone Screen. Max Levy, Philadelphia, Pa., June 30th, 1896. A grating 
or screen made up of a pair of plates, each having different rulings, so that when positioned 
one adjacent to the other, the completed screen will consist of transparent rectangular 
apertures on an opaque ground, said apertures succeeding each other in the direction of their 
. diagonals and opaque portions formed of larger blocks, the corners of which overlap. 


Process Workers and their 
Critics. 


To the Editors: 
"-— S а THE Process PHOTOGRAM. 


DEAR SIR AND МАР”РАМ, —А short time ago a writer in one of our journals, speaking of 
the way in which drawings are treated in a process house, drew a parallel between the way in 
which a soft delicate line drawing was received and treated, compared with the treatment 
meted out to a clear, firm-drawn original—all fact and no soul. The gentlemen in the office 
would examine the drawing with a magnifier and proclaim the lines “тоеп” and “not fit for 
process," and the word would go through the establishment, while to the other the encomium 
"art work" would be applied, and photographer and etcher would vie with one another to 
produce every line fac-simile. Not to dispute for one moment the general truth of their remarks 
it suggests itself that the writer is a little too severe. The average workman appreciates as a 
rule, the task that gives him the best return for a given amount of labor, and the best return is 
the one which approaches most nearly to his standard of goodness. Has not the etcher been 
taught from the commencement that to get rotten lines is a sin? Does it require much com- 
parison in his mind therefrom to regard drawings in which rotten (grey, delicate, broken) lines 
occur, as a bad drawing, and why should he tremble over a bad drawing that never can, accord- 
ing to his standard, give a good result. And if he is a little careless if the lines do become, in 
consequence, just a little more broken, who is to notice it. How can you expect a better result 
from such an original? But with the firm, clean drawing, why here is a chance! here is a man 
who can draw! He gives me a chance, and moreover, if I make a mess of this, it will soon be 
noted. But it may at once be argued that here is a drawing full of delicate beauty ; the work 
of the process man is to reproduce it. Surely an intelligent workman, in a craft where that 
quality is very greatly required, should see that this requires care and treatment quite different 
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from say, a drawing for a toffee advertisement. Surely to goodness one might expect a little 
discrimination. Not noticing at length the error, which assumes that because intelligence is 
required that it is necessarily posssesed, the trouble is very readily explained. But just in 
passing it might reasonably be asked, why should an amount of artistic appreciation be expected 
on the part of process workers which is certainly not possessed by people who have had much 
superior training? Do those who condemn show any more taste? Are not the rooms, the 
furniture, the decorations they approve, the pictures they buy, painful proofs that they do not ? 
And whence go, it may also be asked, the vast bulk of the Xmas Annuals? Certainly not into the 
homes of the so called uncultured classes. They are bought by the more or less educated 
people because they are appreciated by such; yet, verily, no one but a person with very rudi- 
mentary artistic perceptions would argue that such things have any right to exist, save for the 
reason that the production of them brings employment to a large number of people, so that 
want of taste is not alone the possession of the process man, as appears to be often suggested. 

Would any sculptor, having made a fine model, go to a stone mason and ask him to 
hew a replica in marble? Scarcely! Or would he go to a man capable of doing justice to his 
work and ask him to take the task at so much per hundredweight. If so, would he get it done? 
Certainly not! Yet parallel cases occur every day in the process world. A publisher having 
given a good price for a fine drawing, gives it, or hands it over to that precious product, the so- 
called ** Art Editor," to be given out to be reproduced. It is not considered whether a particular 
firm is capable of doing that class of work, or whether it is the best firm for the purpose. Itis 
sent, as a rule, to the firm with whom the house has a contract, regardless of any other 
fact. And is it not also a fact that the time given for the reproduction is usually far short of 
what is necessary? And if some discrimination is shown in the choice of a firm to execute the 
work, is a corresponding case shown in the question of prices? It is so much per square inch, 
and photo-engraving being. as everyone not engaged in the work knows, a perfectly automatic 
process, why should a different price be given for one drawing over another? 

Some firms are disposed to pay a better price for having careful work but they are few and 
far between. The result is that if the drawing is one that reproduces readily, a good piece of 
work may be expected, but if it is one that requires care, extra skill, and feeling, then by just 
as much as these qualities are absent from the workmen, will the drawing suffer. Тһе 
publisher or other gets what he pavs for; oftentimes he gets verv good value. And he usually 
curses, for it is the common and ever present error of men, to blame others for their own faults. 
But curses never cured anything and never will, and in time even users of process blocks may 
come to see that if you want a good thing you must first get the right man to do it, and then 
pay him fairly for his labor. And possibly one day the question may be asked, how it is that 
compared with a decade ago, the managers of our great illustrated journals, with no greater 
cost on the whole for paper and ink, in spite of the known advance in the price of labor, for 
machinery, etc., but with the corresponding enormous increase in the advertisement returns, 
must needs be so parsimonious when they come to illustrations? 

In times past they employed better men for originals, and then originals certainly cost a 
high price to engrave. Yet now we have bad drawings and worse photograms (oh! the Art 
Editor!) and bad blocks. Echo answers! why? 

Yet with it all—and it is very unlikely there will be much improvement, for the final arbiters 
—the public—cannot judge whether a picture is beautiful or not, and it is the rankest folly to 
say that thev can; there might be a little better state of things if the artist who makes draw- 
ings for process reproduction would pay a little heed to the conditions under which his work is 
copied, and it is no use expecting vour beautiful grey lines to be reproduced at 4d. per inch: 
get your particular effects in another way. Try making your lines finer, but at the same time 
black; don't cross-hatch vour shadows until the hillocks of ink cast shadows on the tiny 
whites between. Give the whites a chance, this particularly if there is to be much reduction. 
But don't, oh don't make «our drawing much larger than the finished result is to be, except in 
very rare instances, and then mainly commercial subjects——it is not necessary to have more 
than a sixth reduction, but there can be no rule. Don't scrape out if you can help it, and don't 
paint chinese white on masses of black and then put black lines on the top of it and think that 
they will reproduce in the same way asif they wereon paper. Also it may be noted that a reason- 
ably good smooth card or paper should be used— some turn yellow very quickly. And if you 
draw in wash, do not attempt subtle effects such as can only be reproduced by the hand of an 
artist, for you don't get them. You may get something put there by the hand of one who will 
take out what beauty has been left, fondly believing that he is saving your work. Let your 
drawing be broad and simple and then you will have some chance of getting what you put 
down. 

But in the future when work is not done at such a mad rush that men have no time to think, 
when photographers are intelligent and know their craft, when etchers are not machines, and 
when the majority of fine etchers, so called, have been born again, when men know the value 
of a good thing and pay to have it, and when the public are educated to see the ditlerence 
between a thing that is beautiful and one that is debased, then, but not till then, the fault 
mentioned at the opening of this letter will cease to exist.— Yours faithfully, 


ТноѕЅ. б. LEE. 
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MORE ABOUT INKING ROLLERS 
AS ADAPTED TO THE 
NEEDS OF PROCESS WORKERS. 


By Tuomas Boras, F.C.S., F.I.C. 


HE leather covering of the ordinary lithographic roller consists ordinarily 
of a verv fine textured calf skin, sewn in the form of a tube, the joint 
being a butt joint, and the sewing inside the cover, as it stands ready 
foruse. Leather must be damped for constructing roller covers before 

making up, and then stretched evenly by nailing down on a board with the 
smooth side downwards, in which position it must dry, after which the piece 
for the cover must be cut from the best and most even portion; but a little 
glass papering with the finest glass paper is allowable on the rough side while 
the leather is on the board. The sewing of the seam must be done with the 
smooth side outwards, and the stitch is that known to shoemakers as a 
closing stitch—a stitch. similar to that which may be seen both as inside and 
outside sewing on a regulation cricket ball—and care must be taken that the 
threads do not pass quite through to the inside of the tube, which inside is 
to be the working surface of the finished roller. The sewing finished, the 
sleeve or tube is turned inside out and drawn over a wooden block or stock, 
which, when covered with about three thicknesses of Hannel, should fit the 
leather cover quite tightly. The ends of the leather sleeve, which should 
project a little beyond the body of the stock, are now gathered together by 
cords or thongs, passed through holes which are rather close together. 
The projecting pieces of the ordinary lithographic roller stock, which enable 
one to use it rolling-pin fashion—the hands being protected by leather sockets 
or handles—are sufficiently well known as being practically universal in this 
country ; the staple-like frame ordinarily used for typographic rollers being 
very rarely emploved. 

The lithographic roller as freshly made and as described above is now in 
condition to absorb either fatty material or water with about equal facility, 
and leather saturated either with fat or with water has the property of very 
gradually and slowly absorbing the other to the partial exclusion of the first. 
Before using the lithographic roller, however, it is necessary to give it a 
preliminary saturation in fatty matter, which should be a stiff rather than a 
liquid fat and completely non-drying. Russian tallow, which 15 ordinarily 
unsalted and is readily obtainable at stores where engineer's goods are sold, 
is eminently satisfactory. The roller should be held at some distance from a 
fire, when the tallow is well rubbed in with the hand, but very great care 
must be taken not to overheat or scorch the leather, a temperature of 120? Е. | 
being the extreme which is allowable; leather being very easily injured by 


heat. After saturation with tallow some strong lithographic varnish or ink 
medium is spread on a slab and the roller is worked vigorously on this from 
time to time for three or four davs; the surface of the roller being 
occasionally scraped with a dull-edged knife and the scrapings rejected. In 
this way the tallow near the surface is replaced by the linseed oil varnish or 
ink medium and the roller becomes “ prepared " or fit for use, whether for 
lithography or for the inking up of a damp and gummed zinc plate; and if 
the roller is well prepared the moisture on the stone or plate will scarcely 
affect it even after long use on a very wet surface, and then the penetration of 
the moisture is so far confined to the surface that a few hours' rest brings 
about its expulsion and a triumph of the counter influence—fatty ink. 
Although the usual lithographic roller is fairly well suited to the routine of a 
busy lithographic printing shop where all rollers can have a frequent turn of 
use and no roller need be used for widely differing tints of ink, the 
experimenter or occasional user of a lithographic roller for—let us say 
colloty pe—finds the leather roller a great source of trouble. The ink being 
largely in the roller, any thorough change can only be effected by a kind of 
washing out process, as with the newink. The roller, being scraped, is rolled 
in the new ink, scraped again and rolled again. The process of scraping 
with a blunt knife is rather a squeezing out of the old ink than a scraping in 
quite the ordinary sense of the word. ‘Turpentine may be an ink saving 
factor in effecting the change, but any remaining in the leather will soften the 
new ink and may play havoc with the work. If the roller has to be stored 
away it must be cleaned or scraped out, and tallow must be rubbed in to 
prevent hardening, while before a renewed use the tallow must be worked out 
by such means as have already been indicated. 

When giving demonstrations of collotype printing some twenty years ago, 
I was so impressed with the inconvenience of the lithographic roller that I 
devised a substitute, which substitute is of the nature of a universal roller 
suited for general purpose, and as suitable for working on a damp surface as 
on a dry surface. This india-rubber faced composition roller is mentioned at 
the close of my last article in the Process Photogram (February, p. 20), while 
the making ot it and its use were demonstrated at a lecture given before the 
Society of Arts, March 19, 1878. 

The outer covering is a thin tube of very thoroughly vulcanised india- 
rubber, the most suitable kind being that in the mixing of which red sulphide 
of antimony 15 used. This tube is set on a wooden mandril, and rapidly 
rotated in the lathe, and then glass papered with fine glass paper; the most 
convenient way of doing this being to glue a sheet of glass paper to a light 
board, and to repeatedly move this forward against the advancing top of the 
cylinder, the pressure being very light. In this wav a surface of velvety 
smoothness is obtained, and the rubber cover being fixed into the metal 
mould the core is placed in position— suitable end pieces being used to ensure 
centricity—and the gelatine composition (see previous article) 1s poured in. 
The metallic mould must not be oiled, and it must open, as the rubber- 
covered roller cannot—like a gelatine roller—be withdrawn from an oiled 
mould. 

The rubber-faced roller does not hold so much ink as the lithographic 
roller, the consequence is that in inking a collotvpe plate or a lithographic 
stone, having a considerable portion of soiled surface, it is sometimes desirable 
to return the roller to the ink slab and once more obtain an even film on the 
roller before finishing the inking of the plate or stone. Indeed, so thin and 
definite may the working film be on such a roller that starting with a clean 
roller one may take a sharp transfer from an inked stone, and by one stcadv 
movement over a prepared stone the subject may be transferred thereto. The 
changing of ink in the case of the rubber roller is almost instantaneous, 
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turpentine or рагаћп oil being used, but they should be employed sparingly, 
as the rubber may otherwise be softened. The best way is only to use cloths 
moistened with the solvent. After long use the surface becomes first 
softened, and then hardened by oxidation, in which case the rubber tube must 
be again glass papered in the lathe. 

As a roller tor laying a rebiting ground the india-rubber roller is СЕ 
and if the plate to be rebitten is very flat, it is sometimes convenient to leave 
the rubber sleeve or tube on the original stock upon which it was glass- 
papered ; but obviously any required degree of hardness can be obtained by a 
thicker or thinner layer of gelatine composition between the india-rubber and 
the stock. Mr. Lanham, it may be remembered, manufactured rollers of 
virtually solid india-rubber, not only for hand press lithography but also for 
litho-machining and such rapid rotary typographic machines as are used for 
newspaper work; and I believe it was in connection with this last application 
(Daily Telegraph for example) that the most notable commercial success was 
realised. Mr. Lanham used the red rubber, similar to that mentioned above, 
and the material was vulcanized in position on the spindles, hard rubber or 
vulcanite being used as an intermediary in a way well understood by india- 
rubber experts. He turned his rollers true by means of a sharp file attached 
to the slide rest of a self-acting lathe and finished with glass-paper. I do 
not know whether Mr. Lanham was before me in the use of the glass-paper, 
or whether I was first; but at any rate we were independent of each other in 
realising the value of the method and carrying it into practice. 

I am not aware that any manufacturer "has ever put mv rubber-faced 
gelatine roller on the market, although it has been open to them (unpatented) 
lor twenty years; but a few weeks ago, and since writing the last article, I 
saw a paragraph in one of the printing papers which made me suppose that 
something of the kind is now being sold, but as I obtained no particulars on 
writing to the address given, I assume there may be some mistake. 

The velvet roller is so specially suited for rolling up transfers on paper 
that some account is necessary. Indeed, the velvet roller is the tenderest of 
all rollers to damp or wet paper. The stock and handles are as in the case of 
the ordinary lithographic roller, and two layers of thick serge take the place 
of the flannel of the lithographic roller. The outer covering is of the best 
silk velvet with the pile outside. The edges of the velvet must butt and not 
lap, like those of the leather of the lithographic roller, and the carpet stitch in 
the hands of a skilled seamstress is excellent, but the sewing should be done 
from the face, while the velvet is on the block, and not from the back as in 
the case of the lithographic roller. The velvet roller requires no preparation 
like the lithographic roller, but can be at once charged with the ink or transfer 
mixture which is to be used. Transfer or re-transfer ink thinned with 
turpentine is the usual material, and when the work of inking transfers is 
over, the roller should be cleaned by being repeatedly rolled on a slab, this 
slab being wiped clean with a turpentined cloth after each rolling. A little 
turpentine may be carefully applied and worked off in the same way: finally a 
little tallow being worked into the pile if the roller is to be stored away 
for a long time. The difference in treatment arises from the fact that a velvet 
roller cannot be scraped like a lithographic roller without damage to the pile. 
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The Kelmscott Press will shortly cease to exist. As soon as the work actually in 
hand at William Morris's death has been completed, the press will be closed. The wood- 
cuts will be handed over to the British Museum authorities, and the type will remain in the 
hands of the trustees of the press. Before the press ceases its operations, however, the German 
woodcuts of the fifteenth century, of which Morris possessed a very fine collection, will be 
printed, and a limited number of copies issued. 
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y OILS AND SOAPS USED 
IN PROCESS WORK. 


By Howarp OVERTON. 


ILS may be classified under three heads, namely, mineral, essential, and 
fixed oils. The last may be of either animal or vegetable origin, the 
products in many cases being identical in character. Essential oils 
do not concern process workers to any extent, although oil of 

turpentine is an essential oil, and so is oil of spike lavender. They all 
possess strong and generally pleasant odors, and are obtained by the 
distillation of the various parts of plants. Chemically they consist almost 
entirely of substances closely resembling oil of turpentine, and having the 
same chemical formula (Cio Hia) They possess strong solvent action, 
especially for waxes, resins, and such like materials. 

Mineral oils may be either obtained from natural springs and wells, such 
as those at Daku, in the Caspian district, or those in Pennsylvania ; or they 
may be obtained from the distillation of shale or coal. Mineral oils are made 
up almost entirely of a series of bodies known to chemists as paraffins, 
which get continuously heavier and of higher melting points as the scale is 
ascended. ‘The lowest members of the series are gases, then come the very 
volatile oils, which together constitute the commercial product known as 
benzoline, or benzine; then come ordinary burning oils, the next step being 
heavy lubricating oils, used for slow journals, followed by semi-solid cylinder 
oils and vaselines, coming at last to solid paraffin wax. All these materials 
are contained in the crude petroleum as it comes from the well, and have to 
be separated by distillation. 

Mineral oils are of interest to process workers principally as lubricants. 
The object of a lubricant, of course, is to diminish friction, and the form of 
oil suitable for a. particular machine or part of a machine depends upon the 
rate at which the parts are moving, and their temperature. Light journals 
in rapid motion require a thin oil, whilst heavy slow-moving journals are 
best lubricated with an oil of greater specific gravity. For lubricating the 
pistons in steam cylinders, it is necessary to use oils that are nearly solid at 
ordinary temperatures, as the heat in the cylinder causes the oil to expand 
and get very much thinner. 

The following is a summary (from Lant Carpenter's papers) of the most 
important points to be observed in regard to lubricating oils :— 

A mineral oil flashing below 300? F. is unsafe on account of causing fire. 
A mineral oil must be practically non-volatile at ordinary temperature, other- 
wise the bearing gets dry. 

The best results are obtained by using an oil that adheres strongest to 
metallic surfaces with the least tendency to cohesion amongst its own 
particles. Mineral oils fulfil these conditions best; sperm oil comes next; 
neatsfoot oil third, and lard oil fourth. 

The best animal oil to use with mineral oils, when more body is required, 
is sperm oil, and when greater density, neatsfoot or lard oil may be emploved. 

Of vegetable oils the safest to use ts olive oil, as it can be purified without 
the aid of acids. Great care must be taken to use no oil that has been 
purified by acids. 

Animal and vegetable oils consist of mixtures, in varying proportions, of 
certain fundamental constituents. They all contain glycerin combined with 
acids, of which the following are the most important from the process 
worker's point of view :—Oleic acid; palmitic acid; stearic acid; linoleic 
acid. Oleic acid is so called, because (combined with glycerin) it forms the 
principal constituent of olive oil. Palm oil is largely made up of palmitic 
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acid, and animal fats, such as suet, of stearic acid. Linseed oil contains a 
large proportion of linoleic acid, united, of course, with glycerin. All these 
animal and vegetable oils (also fish oils) are called fixed oils or fats, because, 
unlike the mineral and essential oils, they cannot be converted into vapor by 
heat. A solid fat can be melted by heat, but if the heat be pushed too far, 
the oil is decomposed instead of being volatilised. 

Vegetable oils are extracted almost entirely from seeds, first by pressing 
in the cold, the product being known as cold drawn oil, and of superior quality ; 
the seeds are then pressed again whilst they are strongly heated and a second 
proportion of oil of inferior quality is produced. The last process is some- 
times supplemented or replaced by the use of solvents— principally carbon ` 
bisulphide—which extract the oil very completely. In the case of the more 
solid oils, the fat 1s subjected to pressure, which squeezes out the more liquid 
constituent, olein—the compound of glycerin and oleic acid—leaving a solid 
fat behind, which is known as vegetable stearine. This olein is very useful 
for lubricating fine machinery. Lard oil is expressed in a similar manner 
from lard, and also forms an excellent lubricant. Many vegetable oils, 
such as coker-nut oil, contain mucilage and resinous matter, which has to be 
removed by treatment with steam with or without sulphuric acid. The 
objection to using an oil purified with sulphuric acid, is that the oil nearly 
always contains free fatty acid, which acts injuriously on metallic surfaces. 

Animal fats, in the rough state, contain a considerable amount of non- 
fatty tissue, which must be separated by heating, until the melted fat runs off 
from the **greaves." The tallow produced is of various qualities, and it is 
important that the best quality be used for litho-inks, etc., for if decomposition 
has set in before the “rendering” of the fat, it is probable that the latter will 
contain free fattv acid. 

Sperm oil, which is obtained from the head of the sperm whale, is not an 
oil in the strict sense of the term, but a wax, and is much adulterated. Bees’ 
wax, which is emploved for making litho-inks, and other purposes in process 
work, suffers also from this form of wholesale swindling, the principal 
adulterant being paraffin wax. By treating the sophisticated wax with oil of 
turpentine, the pure bees’ wax will be removed, leaving the paraffin wax 
behind. 

A soap is a compound of a fatty aca with a metal. Ordinary hard soap 15 
made by boiling fats with caustic soda, thus forming a soda soap. Soft soap 
is made in a similar manner, using potash instead of soda. A soap can be 
formed of any metal, and the green corrosion produced by oil that has been 
standing on copper for a long time exposed to the air, is a copper soap. 

Pure soap should contain nothing but the neutral compound of alkali and 
fatty acid, and a “11е” unavoidable water. Опсе upon a time Marseilles 
soap and Castile soap were made with olive oil, but now various oils enter 
into their composition. The best soap for litho-inks, etc., is pure olive oil soap, 
but any pure soda soap will answer nearly, if not quite, as well. Yellow 
soap contains a considerable proportion of resin, but this is not objection- 
able for laundry work, for which the soap is intended to be used, unless the 
resin is in great excess. In many formule tallow soap is recommended. 
This only means pure hard soap, as tallow is the principal constituent of 
nearly all good hard soaps. 

Soaps are much sophisticated, various adulterants, including silicate of 
soda, talc and water being introduced to a very large extent. Without special 
knowledge it is not easy to distinguish suitable and unsuitable soap, except 
by practical tests, but a soap that appears unnaturally hard should be avoided 
for any purpose, as the hardness, strange as it may seem, is due largely to an 
excessive amount of water. 
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, SUITABLE LIGHT FILTERS 
/ FOR THREE-COLOR WORK. 


fAbstracted from an article by LEon VIDAL 
in the Moniteur de la Photographic.) 


HEN we commence to describe the various colored filters employed, 
we often get out of our depth in physiological considerations, 
including the theories of Young and Helmholz, and after reading 
them, feel we are pretty much where we were before. We consider 

that, with all respect to these theories, the practical side has hardly received 

the attention it merits, and propose to give some clear directions for the 
manufacture of these filters, which are the result of experimental researches. 

First of all, the problem before us is the obtaining by photographic 
means of three negatives of the same polvchromatic original, such that, 
although absolutely identical as regards the outlines and dimensions, they 
shall ditfer in their tones according to the particular part of the tri-chromatic 
combination they represent. For example, the negative of the blues of the 
original, the word ** blue" including the blue properly so-called and the violet 
and the compound colors derived from blue, ought to reproduce with maximum 
intensity the whites and the blues, and in such a proportion that the other 
fundamental colors, namely red and green, keep well behind. А similar 
argument applies to the negative representing the reds and that representing 
the greens ot the original, each color reproducing the impression of the color 
to which it corresponds to the exclusion of the other two members of the 
tri-chromatic combination. 

Pre.supposing that we are using a plate capable of responding to the 
whole of the spectrum, we will consider first the light-filter for the blue 
negative. This light-filter ought to be such that it allows the blue rays to 
pass, whilst it absorbs the red and the green. It is necessary, therefore, to 
search amongst coloring matters, and notably amongst'those derived from 
coal-tar, for colors capable of absorbing that part of the spectrum between 
А апа Е, t.c., all the rays except the blue. 

A mixture of methyl violet and methylene blue gives this result. By 
means of the spectroscope we determine in what proportion the two dyes 
should be mixed. Violet—above all methylene blue—absorbs the reds, 
vellows and greens, and the mixture of the two dyes produces the result 
desired. The method of preparing the light-filters will be described later. 

In the case of the light-filter for the green negative a combination of two 
coloring matters, the one vellow and the other green, will give what we 
require. Amongst the soluble greens, that known as “briliant green” 
furnishes a color suitabie for absorbing the zone of the spectrum from А to C 
and nearly to D ; that is to sav, all the red and orange. If we add to this a 
yellow in proper relation for absorbing the violet and violet-blue, the plate 
will be impressed only by the zone of the spectrum going from D to F. 

Finally, for the light-filter belonging to the red negative, it is necessary to 
find a coloring material capable of absorbing from Н to E and nearly down 
to D in the spectrum. Eosin, amongst other dyes, conduces to this result ; 
it allows the yellow and red to pass, absorbing the blues and greens. 

This, however is not all. These three kinds of color-filters emploved 
thus will not secure a complete solution of the difficulty. It is still necessary 
to eliminate the invisible ultra-violet ravs, by the addition of vellow. This 
can be obtained by placing in contact with each filter a special yellow filter 
made as described above. For convenience of comparing results it is 
advisable to have this special vellow screen separate so that it can be 
combined with any of the others experimentally. 
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In preparing the light filters, those that are destined to go in the 
diaphragm slot of the lens should be on a flexible support, but if intended to 
be placed in front of the sensitive plate, the filter must be rigid. Thin glass 
dry-plates are obtained coated with gelatino-bromide or chloride of silver. 
They are fixed without exposure to light in sodium hypo-sulphite and, after 
thorough washing, are allowed to dry. Dy this means we obtain an even 
stratum of colorless limpid gelatin. | 

To dye this film it is immersed in one of the filtered solutions of the 
desired color, and left in for a fixed time, which should never vary. As 
regards the color or mixture of colors, the assistance of the spectroscope is 
required first of all to establish the proper relation, then practical experiments 
must be made with the particular plate it is intended to use. The 
spectroscope only gives approximate indications owing to the presence of the 
ultra-violet rays, which act upon the plate, although they cannot be detected 
in the spectroscope. 

Returning to the dyed films, the plate is removed from the solution after 
an immersion of about five minutes, drained, washed rapidly in running water 
and placed to dry in a drying cupboard free from dust. When the colored 
plates are dry they are coated with collodion on the film side, then a piece of 
extra thin glass of the same size as the plate is placed in contact with the 
film, and the whole made secure by a band of paper round the edges. The 
second plate of glass can carry a second dyed film, either for the purpose of 
adding a required color constituent or strengthening the color of the first film. 

As for the filter to absorb the ultra-violet rays, it can be made by dyeing a 
film with picric acid, using a saturated aqueous solution. The absorptive 
power of picric acid for the ultra-violet rays is very marked ; by making the 
coloration of this filter very light it is easy to secure the desired effect when 
using the filter for the blue negative. 

It is difficult to give exact formula for the strengths of the colors or depth 
of tone of the filters, but it is better to arrive at the correct tone experimentally 
by exposing a plate behind the filters, the latter being guarded from the 
ultra-violet by the special yellow filter referred to above. Оп the resulting 
negative will be found the depth of tone due to the light that has passed 
through each filter. 

When this first experiment has come to a satisfactory conclusion, a 
further experiment should be tried, coating the filters with. bands of the 
complementary colors. The red screen would have a green band and a blue 
Бапа; the blue, red and green bands; and the green, red and blue. If, on 
development, these bands do not show as clear glass on the negative the 
filters require further adjustment. For example, if the blue band on the red 
screen is not sufliciently eliminated, it will be necessary to increase the 
strength of the eosin solution. 

In regard to the yellow screen, it should be of such a strength that its 
interposition modifies the effect of the light on each screen to the same extent. 
If, above all, it is found that the blue screen is too slow in its action, the 
strength of the vellow screen must be diminished. 


( To be continued.) 
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Sulphate of Iron, according to М. Valenta, possess many advantages over the chloride 
as an etching bath for copper plates, the drawback being its slowness of action. With ferric 
chloride a precipitate is formed which adheres to the copper and can only be removed witha 
brush; moreover, the continuous formation of chloride of copper interferes with the regularity 
of the action. With sulphate of iron, on the other hand, a perfect action is secured, as experi- 
ments have shown. The etching takes about an hour with a 20 to 30 per cent. solution, but if 
the strength is increased to save time, the result is not successful. 
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PROCESS UNIONISTS. 


Roger Cunningham, Kansas City, Mo., one of the representatives of the 
Central West on the National Committee, was born in Greene, Chenango 
County, New York, in 1853. He came west with his parents in 1867, 
locating in Leavenworth, Kansas, and later in Central Kansas. Educated 
for the business, he took his first plunge into journalism before attaining his 
majority, and at twenty-two was proprietor of a country newspaper at 
Wemago, being the youngest editor in the State. Finding that the lile of a 
country newspaper man, combining the duties of editor, business manager, 
compositor, pressman, “ad. man,” and local politician, was more entertaining 
than remunerative, under conditions rendered exciting by grasshopper raids 
and droughts, he turned his attention to illustration, for which he always 
had a taste. Coming to Chicago in 1879, after a brief experience in city 
journalism, he engaged in what was then the only artistic occupation—. 
drawing on wood for the engravers. His attention was soon attracted to 
newer forms of engraving, and in 1879-80 he began making wax engravings 
and pen drawings for illustration, and finding 
difficulty in securing reproductions of the latter, 
he boldly plunged into the mysteries of the then 
little known art of photo-engraving. 

The little plant established by him was sold in 
the autumn of '84 to Blomgren Bros., and was the 
nucleus of the extensive engraving business con- 
ducted by that firm. In 1885 he went to Toronto 
to give instruction in relief-line wax engraving, 
»hoto-electrotype process and zinc-etching, and 
finally engaged in business there, remaining until 
the spring of 1888, when he was engaged by the 
A. N. Kellogg Newspaper Co., to take charge of the 
artistic department of their photo-engraving branch 
in Kansas City. This position he held until May, 
1893, when he became associated as partner with 
R. B. Teachenor and E. G. Bartberger, doing 
business as the Teachenor-Bartberger Engraving 
ROGER CUNNINGHAM. Co., the new firm buying the plant of the Kellogg 

Company, and using the purchase as a nucleus for 
their present equipment. Mr. Cunningham divides his time between super- 
vision of the art department, jointly with Mr. Teachenor, and a general or 
advisory direction of the photographic and chemical parts of the work. At 
different times in his career he has worked at every different process or 
manipulation, from the making of a pencil sketch to cutting a make-ready 
on a cylinder, and for every process of relief plate making; an experience 
which he says ‘‘may not be regarded as entirely funny or fortunate by the 
victim, but is useful in solving many small technical questions which 
constantly arise.” 

He has found time in the brief leisure afforded by an exacting occupation, 
not only to round out the chemical and other technical knowledge incident to 
the graphic arts, but also to study art in its broader sense as an oil or water 
color painter, and its especial application to decorative design. The museums 
of the Smithsonian Institution, Pratt Institute of Technology, and Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, contain exhibits prepared by him for their sections of 
Graphic Art. He has also appeared frequently as a writer of brief articles on 
art, general and applied, in a number of artistic and technical periodicals. 


J. A. H. Hatt, Cincinnati.— The following is clipped from the ‘‘ History 
of Cincinnati," published by the Cincinnati Times-Star Co.: J. Arthur 
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Н. Hatt was born in Elkhart County, Indiana, in 1861. He is of Swiss 
origin. The name, however, was brought to Switzerland by his early 
English ancestors during the Crusades. He was educated at the University 
of Notre Dame, Indiana, and studied art as a 
private pupil of Professor Gregori, at Chicago. 
He thus became interested in the practical work- 
ings of lithography, and acquired a thorough 
knowledge of it. Believing that the lithographic 
business was not destined for the highest com- 
mercial prosperity, he readily accepted a chance 
offered of a position as designer for the U.S, 
Encaustic Tile Company, of Indianapolis. In this 
business he soon acquired a reputation as one of 
the leading manufacturers’ designers in the United 
States. Rather than antagonise a relative's 
interest he relinquished the tile business, and set 
to work acquiring a thorough knowledge of the 
photo-engraving business. In order to accomplish 
this he travelled from New York to San Francisco, 
visiting and working in the largest establishments 
of this country, and is now recognised as an 
authority on half-tone work. He established the 
American Process Engraving Company, of which he is president, about three 
years ago. From a small beginning, the business has developed into one 
of the largest of the kind in America. . 
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VA THEORY OF THE 
HALF-TONE SCREEN. 


Abstracted from a paper read before the Royal 
Photographic Society, by WM. GAMBLE. 


Т earliest reference to the theory is by Mr. Ives in Philadelphia, 1888, 


J. А. Н. HATT. 


and the earliest reference to the subject in England was by the same 

gentleman in the Journal of the Camera Club in April, 1894. He 

then stated that it was as easy to make a single line block trom a 
cross line screen as from a single line screen. The real explanation of this 
peculiar power of the cross line screen lies in its function as a cross line 
screen to produce minute pinhole images of the aperture in the diaphragm 
upon the sensitive plate. At a certain distance between the screen and plate 
the screen will produce the image of any shape of aperture in the diaphragm 
that may be desired. "Therefore if an aperture be made in the diaphragm at 
such an angle as to be parallel with one set of lines of the cross line screen 
and of a certain width, the images of such apertures on the sensitive plate 
will so overlap one another as to obliterate the contrary lines on the screen. 

By adjusting the length and width of the aperture in the diaphragm, г.е., 

by having a set of diaphragms with different-sized apertures, it is possible to 
obtain the following results :— 

(a) Negatives in a single smooth graduated line. 

(b) Negatives with a single line continuous through the middle 

shades, and dotted off into the lighter shades. 
(c) Negatives with a cross line dot in which one series of lines is 
more pronounced than the other. 
The particular application of the stops that Mr. Ives mentions is in regard 

to color-work, and therefore he does treat of such stops as are used to-day 
in black and white half-tone, but the theory nevertheless applies. 
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Max Levy made the next most important contribution to the subject in an 
article published in Paper and Press, Philadelphia, in December, 1894, and 
afterwards in The Process Year Book, 1895. Whilst accepting the pinhole 
theory of Mr. Ives to account for the shape of the dot, Mr. Levy started 
another theory, that of diffraction, to account for the fact that the dots varied 
in size. Mr. Levy went on to say :—“ The images of the lens aperture 
formed through the openings in the screen would be much sharper than they 
really are, were it not for the important part played by the diffracted light 
at the short distance from the apertures at which the image is intercepted, 
and it 1s this diffraction which produces the effect of larger and smaller images 
instead of only stronger and weaker ones, as would be the case if there were 
no action of deflected light." 

I think Professor Burton comes next in order in discussing this matter in 
a paper he sent to one of the London Photographic Societies, early in 1895. 

‘‘ Briefly stated," said Prof. Burton, **it must, of course, be admitted that 
the image, as a whole, is a dioptric image, formed in the way of ordinary 
photographic images, which can be traced geometrically by following the 
pencils of light. I believe, however, that the individual dots are not 
dioptrically formed, but are diffraction images of the diaphragm of the lens." 

Messrs. Tallent and Dollond, of the Polytechnic, had been pursuing 
investigations into the subject, and on April 23rd brought before this society 
а paper recording their results. They worked to the theory of shadows and 
penumbra, and regarded the action of the screen from the point of view that 
a cone of light proceeded from the diaphragm through the screen, and had its 
apex on the sensitive plate. When the position of the screen was so adjusted 
that this cone passed through the screen apertures with the least obstruction 
—that is to say, a section of the cone at the point where it cut the screen 
litted the opening — there was maximum intensity of illumination, and 
consequently the correct relationship between screen and diaphragm. Mr. 
Dollond stated they had made no absolute experiments with regard to 
diffraction, but, as their experimental results agreed closely with calculated 
results, not allowing for diffraction, he thought there was no appreciable 
effect. 

Almost simultaneously with the last- mentioned paper appeared an English 
translation of Dr. Eder's famous article on the subject. The gist of Dr. 
IEder's conclusions was that the dots are actually the pin-hole images of the 
diaphragm and that the penumbral cone crossing in front of the screen 
aperture, and gradually becoming weaker at the edges, broadens the dot, 
according to the brightness of the light and the length of exposure, diffraction 
phenomena plaving only a secondarv part. 

Mr. Deville, the Surveyor-General of Canada, read a paper on May r7th, 
1895, before the Roval Society of Canada, on the same subject, basing his 
theorv on the geometrical shadow of the screen. He said:— 

«The object of the process is to break the continuous tones of an original 
into equivalent tones, consisting of white and black dots suitable for printing 
in the typographic press. For this purpose the original is copied in the 
camera, but a short distance in front of the sensitive plate a screen is inserted, 
consisting of minute opaque and transparent figures; it is adjusted to project 
a diffused shadow over the plate, the light being strongest under the trans- 
parent parts, and weakest under the opaque parts, with varying degrees of 
intensity between. Whatever may be the subsequent operations, the result, 
if they have been properlv performed, is that all parts of the print corresponding 
to those parts of the photographic plate, which have received less than a certain 
amount of illumination, are covered with ink, while for all parts which have 
received more than the said amount of illumination, the surface of the paper 
is left bare. Illumination means here the product of the intensity of light by 
the time of exposure. 
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PROCESS WORK IN THE U.S.A. 


NOTES BY THE EDITORS. 


HE great effort of the American photo-mechanical workers, at the present 
time, 1s to complete their National Association, and to formulate some 
scheme for scotching, even if it is impossible to kill, the price-cutting 
which has recently had such disastrous effects. The efforts of many 

of the local associations have been crowned with verv great success, and this 
is especially the case in Chicago, where a great deal seems to have been due 
to the indefatigability of Oscar E. Binner. The Chicago association includes 
amongst its members every photo-engraving firm in the city, and has actually 
succeeded in the task which proved impossible in London, viz.: the fixing of 
a minimum price for photo-engraving work. 

Amongst the many steps which have been taken to increase mutual con- 
fidence is the issuing to members of a complaint book, containing forms of 
complaint, of which the following is a reproduction :— 


No, No 
Chicago, . 


Chicago, 189 
Messrs. 


Accused | 
We аге informed by |... 


that you have offered them lower than minimum rates 


on an order for 


Informant 
A copy of this has been mailed to the Secretary, to 
whom a reply should be sent before the nex: regular 
REMARKS meeting. 


Y ours respectfully, 


The society meets weekly, and it is found that when a customer states that 
he can obtain a cut price from a given firm, a complaint on this form sent to the 
firm and a duplicate sent to the secretary of the society, has alwavs, up to the 
present, brought a simple and satisfactory answer. Ву means of this system, 
several price-liars amongst the purchasers of half-tone work have been con- 
victed, with the result that the quotations to them, from the whole of the firms 
in the city, have been somewhat stiffened. Of course, this is a class of 
work which can only be done within certain limits, and one of the difficulties 
is competition from other cities ; but provision against this has been partially 
made bv the establishment of the National Association, which seems to show 
signs of growing into a strong and useful organization. If it does not, it 
will not be for want of many devoted workers amongst its members. 

We have met with several interesting examples of how the spirit of 
fraternity is working. Perhaps one of them will suthce. A certain photo- 
engraver in St. Louis, who is a member of the council of the National 
Association, received from a very extensive printing house in another city, 
which we will call Z, an application for cut price on a large regular contract. 
As there is in Z. one photo-engraving firm which is not a member. of the 
association, the gentleman who received the inquiry at once replied with a 
quotation of a price which was simply ridiculously high. At the same time, 
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he wrote to the most prominent photo-engravers who were likely to have 
received the same inquiry, telling them the high price he had quoted, and 
asking them to do the same, in the interests of the association. He then 
wrote to the engraver in Z., telling him of the inquiry received and of the 
prices quoted, suggesting that he should look after the obtaining of the 
contract. The member who took this step claimed no credit for altruism, but 
simply defended it on the basis of good business policy, as he held that it was 
far better for the association, as a whole, to lose half a dozen good contracts, 
if by so doing they could convince an outside man of the advantages of the 
association’s policy and induce him to become a member. 

The National Association has issued to its members the following schedule, 
from which we have deleted the figures, as they are, of course, not intended 
for general publication :— 


Schedule of Prices Adopted by the National Association of Photo-Engravers. 


It is suggested that in charging half-tone or zinc etching the bills should appear 
as follows:— cents for half-tone (block measure) and cents for zinc etching, with 
discount, according to the extent of the order, character of copy, size of plates, etc., 
but the discount is not to exceed %, under any circumstances. 


HALF-TONE PLATES, square finish, mounted on wood, cents per square 
inch, minimum $  , with discount. 

Half-tones, finer than 150 line screen, %, extra. 

Duplicate half-tones from original negatives, % less. 

Retouching, alterating or improving copies, or grouping photographs, cents per 
hour, net. 

Wood-cut finish, hand tooling or vignetting, $ per hour; vignetting column 
portraits, cents each; double column, cents each, net. 

Half-tone grouping and separate blocking, in quantities, where same can be 
photographed at one exposure, the regular half-tone rate prevails, i.e., for minimum 
size, with discount. 

Extra negatives for half-tone groups, cents per square inch, minimum cents for 
each extra negative, net; 

Extra proofs, where more than three are requested, cents each extra proof, net. 

Half-tone and zinc etching in combination, either on negative or plate, cents per 
hour, net. 

Line etching on copper, cents per square inch, net. 
All sketches to be charged at per hour, net, 


ZINC ETCHINGS, mounted on wood, cents per squareinch, minimum cents, 
with discount. Allow per square inch on unmounted plates. 

When a number of copies drawn to a scale are reproduced at one operation, 
the square inch rate rules for the plate as etched, with an extra charge of cents each 
for blocking separately, minimum charge in such cases cents, net, for each distinct 
cut, irrespective of separation or blocking. 

Reproductions of music, catalogue or book pages, exceeding twenty-five plates, 
cents per square inch ; over one hundred plates, cents per square inch; over five 
hundred plates, cents per square inch, net. 

Metal base, for either zinc or half-tone plates, cents per square inch extra, 
minimum cents, net. 

Mail, express or freight charges added to invoices. 

Trade orders for advertising not more than 10%, taken out in trade, leaving net 
price not less than minimum. 

Nov. 15, 1897. 


We think that the outline is sufficiently interesting to give a very valuable 
suggestion to the British engravers, who could, of course, easily fill in prices 
that were suited to themselves. It is entirely left to the discretion of the 
members of the association, whether they shall issue some similar circular, 
either with the same or with different prices, to their customers, but in 
any case the members bind themselves to regard this schedule as an 
absolute minimum. 


(To be continued.) 
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Soluble Starch.—1t is well known 
that starch undergoes a kind of semi- 
solution in water heated to a temperature 
considerably under the boiling point, and 
the so-called starch paste has many uses 
in connection with process operations— 
among these we may mention Asser's use 
of bichromated starch paste as a coating 
for photo-lithographic paper. The starch in starch paste is, however, only in a condition ot 
semi-solution. The substance called dextrine or British gum is a highly soluble substance 
obtained by roasting starch at a temperature which may be as high as 160 centigrade— also 
in other ways. Dextrine, however, is no longer a true starch, although in the text books it is 
generally stated to have the same composition, viz., n (С, Hy, O,,). Soluble starch, to the 
study of which much attention has of late been devoted, appears to be a true starch, which 
gives the characteristic blue color with iodine. Itis not, like dextrine, extremely soluble in 
water, but is only soluble to the extent of about four per cent. Although at the moment no 
photozraphic application has been made of soluble starch, as far as we know, it is a substance, 
the existence of which process-workers would do well to bear in mind; it may be looked upon 
as *' speculative," in the sense a stock exchange operator would use the term, and may prove 
valuable as a sizing material or an organifier, or means of producing granulation in the 
bichromatic processes. Soluble starch is not gum-like quite in the sense that dextrine is, but 
has rather a spongy texture when dried; but in saving this we must premise that soluble starch 
may easily change into a gum-like or dextrine-like material. One of the older methods or 
preparing soluble starch is to triturate starch with powdered glass or sharp sand by which 
means the granules are broken down, and water now extracts the soluble starch. Wroblewski 
treats rice starch with a small quantity of a one per cent. solution of caustic potash and allows 
the whole to remain for some time, when it is treated with more alkali, heated in a water bath, 
dissolved in water, acidified by acetic acid and precipitated by alcohol. The soluble starch is 
thrown down in perfectly white flocks. Beyerinck finds that soluble starch, if dissolved in 
warm water, does not perfectly mix with gelatine, but gives a. kind of emulsion which dries 
into a kind of artificial cell tissue. This observation seems to promise much to those who are 
searching for means of securing grain and texture, in the gelatine processes. — A. D. 


Action of Iron-Rust and Air on Gelatine and Organic Materials. —M. Soret 
reminds photographers of a well.known but occasionally forgotten action of iron-rust or 
hydrated peroxide of iron on organic materials. Iron-rust will often supply oxygen to fibrous 
or other organic materials, being thereby itself reduced to ferrous-oxide. This ferrous-oxide 
now takes up oxvgen from the air and is again converted into ferric-oxide, and the same 
reactions are repeated again and again. The iron-rust thus acts as a carrier of atmospheric 
oxygen to the organic matter and burns it away slowly to carbon dioxide and water, but as 
surely as if the material burned with fire. The housewife knows of this action and caretully 
removes iron or ink stains from linen with oxalic acid, or an acid, or an acid oxalate. Long 
contact with a piece of rusty iron in a damp place will often slowly burn a hole in leather, 
parchment or thin wood, and M. Soret mentions some remarkable cases of the rapid burning 
away ot gelatine films by the joint action of moisture. air and iron-rust. Negatives were left 
to soak all night in an enamelled iron vessel having bare spots, so that iron-rust settled on the 
plates and the films of these rusted negatives were soon eaten or burned through, leaving bare 
glass. The slow burning away of gelatine under the influence of rusting iron may sometimes 
be seen around the iron spindle of an ordinary composition inking-roller, especially when the 
composition is poor in syrup or the syrup has crystallised.-—O. S. 


Some Notes on the Studio for Process- Workers. —lTown workers have generally 
to accept almost anything they can get in the way of a studio for copying, but this is 
somewhat compensated for by the fact that in towns the electric current is now frequently 
obtainable and the process-worker who has two arc lamps on convenient mountings can do 
almost everything which may be required in the way of copving from subjects on rough paper 
when it may be necessary to use two equally balanced side lights to eliminate the effect of any 
granularity. On the other hand it may be desirable to illuminate strongly from one side 
occasionally, so as to emphasise any granularity of texture ; a procedure which is carried to an 
extreme in the luxotype process of Brown, Barnes and Bell, in which method no screen was 
used, but the print to be copied was embossed with a grain by rolling or pressure, and this 
grained print was strongly side-lighted. This is a principle of working concerning which we 
may hear more, and which is undoubtedly capable of yielding very fine results. It is but 
little use to point out to the town process-worker that by the use of a copying studio or 
platform on a turn-table he can obtain a wonderful control in the matter of granularity or 
non-granularity in copying: but those process-workers who have suburban or country 
establishments and plenty of space would do well to consider Husnik's suggestion that a 
turn-table studio or platform is often useful. That figured in Husnik's ** Reproductions 
Photographie " is merely a platform on four wheels, which wheels run on a circular iron rail. 
The platform carries a copying board at one end and a shelter for the camera at the other end. 
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Obviously this open arrangement may be better than a closed studio when direct sunlight is 
to be a prime factor, as would be the case in methods based on the luxotype, as shadows of 
such bars and inequalities of illumination from uneven glass would obviously be very adverse 
influences. The details of the revolving platform or studio may well be left to individuals 
requiring such an arrangement, but the system is well worth the attention of process-workers 
having country or suburban premises.-- E. S. M. 
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Christmas Cards. — Mr. Raphael 
Tuck, interviewed by the Echo, stated that 
instead of dying out the sale of Christmas 
cards had increased twelve per cent. over 
last season. The custom of sending 
Christmas greetings is being adopted on 
the Continent, and the senders prefer to 
have the inscriptions in English than in 
their own language, as they regard it as an English fashion. 


'* Chips, '' is the third annual issue of a smartly-arranged and excellently printed booklet 
in the interests of the Royle routers. This year its form is entirely changed, and it consists 
of some eighty pages, alternately matter and illustration. The matter is largelv ** routery,” 
if one may coin a word. The pictures, too, include many reproductions of designs routed 
in various woods, metals and other substances, for a great variety of purposes, as well as 
many charming glimpses of rural American life from the camera of Vernon Royle, who is. 
we believe, responsible for the booklet. The most interesting pictures, however, are those 


which give some notion of the indefinite wearing qualities of a good router. They include 
a view in the rooms of the Manhattan Photo-engraving Co., New York, shewing a router 
built thirty-five years ago. used constantly since (often day and night), and believed by its 
owners to be “equal to any other router in the city." Another old-timer still in constant 
work was built in 1875, and is used by Heber Wells, of New York, in the manufacture of 
wood type. Another page represents four types of routers, dated 1866, 1876, 1886, and 1896. 
Altogether, the booklet is full of good things, and will be sent to you by John Royle & Sons, 
of Paterson, N.J., or by P. Lawrence, of Farringdon.road, London, E.C. 
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The ‘‘ Leeds Times ’’ embellishes its calendar with a reminiscence of Whitby. 


Many Welcome Greetings from process and printing firms occupy honorable positions 
at the oftice. 


Vincent & Blaikley send us a well-designed wall calendar, containing a view in half- 
tone of the Firth of Forth. 


Dixon & Hunting have made the sporting events of the season the motive for the 
illustration of their calendar. 


The Stationers’ Company. P. L. Waterlow, of Waterlow & Sons, Limited, has been 
admitted to the livery of the Stationers’ Company. 


A very interesting series of articles, well illustrated, on the subject of ** Electrotyping,” 
is running through the pages of our contemporary, the British Printer. 


Waterlow & Sons send a very charming design in colors, framed ready for hanging. 
Messrs. Waterlow's productions are so pleasing that even at the end of the year they do not 
become obsolete. 


Husnik & Hausler have distinguished themselves by their decorative panel executed by 
the three-color process. As we have often insisted upon in these columns, three-color work is 
eminently suited for the reproduction of decorative subjects. 


The Naturograph Syndicate Ltd. has been organised with a capital of £50.000 in 
£1 shares to enter into an agreement with Richard B. Roxley, and to carry on the business of 
photographers, printers, paper makers, engravers, lithographers, type, music and general 
printers, publishers, stationers, booksellers, advertisement agents, stereotypers, etc. 


John Swain & Son, Limited.- Registered January 26th, with a capital of £60.0co 
in £5 shares. Objects: To acquire the business of John Swain & Son, to adopt an agree- 
ment with J. Swain, and to carry on the business of automatic and photographic engravers, 
photo etchers, designers, printers and publishers. The subscribers are Mrs. M. Swain, 
Burleigh House, Camden-road, N.; T. C. J. Wigg, 22 St. George's-avenue, N., assistant 
manager; Miss J. M. Swain, Burleigh House, Camden-road, N.; Mrs. A. Brett. 22 Tufnell 
Park, N.; Mrs. А. Wigg, 22 St. George's-avenue, N.; Mrs. M. Capes, Burleigh house, 
Camden-road, N.; A. б. Ward, 319 Camden-road, N., meat salesman. The number of 
directors is to be not more than seven, or less than three; the subscribers are to appoint the 
first. Qualification twenty shares, remuneration £100 each per annum. Registered by 
Ashley & Co., 7 Frederick's-place, Old Jewry, Е.С. 
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A CORRECTION. 


The following correspondence will explain itself :— 


January 29th, 1895. 
To the Editors: THE Process PHoTOGRAM. [Received January 315. Eps.] 


DEAR Sirs,-—We beg to draw your attention to the two paragraphs on page 26 of your 
issue for February, 1898, in an article by A. Albert, on ‘‘Collotype Grain for Zinco and 
Lithography,” as follows :— 

‘Sprague & Co., of London, employed this method for book illustration in 1852, under the 
name of the * Ink.photo Process. They used a coarse grain for vigorous, dense negatives, 
and a finer grain for delicate negatives." 

“ Waterlow's, of London, have for six or seven years used a similar process (photo-tint) 
for the plates in The Builder.” 

Inasmuch as both these statements are absolutely false, and would lead the public to 
believe that we are neither working the ** Ink-photo Process " now, or illustrating The Builder, 
as we have done by that process without interruption for the past thirteen years, and that 
Messrs. Waterlow have not been employed by The Builder for the past six or seven years to 
supply any plates whatever, we must request you to suggest, without delay, what form of 
apology and retraction of these false statements you are prepared to make, and we will, 
without prejudice, consider your suggestion, as we cannot allow these damaging statements 
to be made with impunity.-— Yours faithfully, (Signed) SeRAGUEÉ & Co. 


MESSRS. SPRAGUE & Co. February ist, 1898. 


GENTLEMEN,— We beg to acknowledge your favor of the 2gth ult., in regard to the article 
in the current issue of The Process Photogram. On looking at the article you will see that it 
is a translation or abstract from an article in The Photographisches Correspondenz. In 
translating articles from foreign journals of good standing it is usual to consider the publication 
in their columns sufficient guarantee of good faith. But we are sorry that this statement is 
incorrect, and shall have much pleasure in correcting it in the next issue of The Process 


Photogram.—Yours faithfully, (Signed! THe Рнотоскам, LIMITED, 


C. F. T., pp., Н. Snowden Ward, Managing Director. 
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To the Editors: THE Process PHOTOGRAM. February ist, 1898. 


Dear Sirs,- We must request your reply to our letter of 29th ult., by to-morrow 
(Wednesday), before 4 o'clock, otherwise we shall place the matter in our solicitor’s hands, 
without further notice.—Yours faithfully, 

SPRAGUE & Co., LIMITED, 
(Signed) Alfred Fish, Managing Director. 


To the Editors: THE Process PHOTOGRAM. February 2nd, 1898. 


Dear 5185, — We beg to acknowledge receipt of your favor of tst inst., but do not consider 
your explanation at all satisfactory, and are extremely surprised that you should allow such 
glaringly false statements to be published in your paper, which is supposed to be so widely 
read by the trade. Whoever M. A. Albert may be, we neither know or particularly care to 
enquire, but we certainly consider that you should not publish any rubbish that may appear in 
other .papers to the detriment of a firm whose work is before the public daily if you expect 
your journal to be looked upon as an authority on matters connected with ‘process ` work. 

We feel very keenly upon this matter, and must insist upon you making a full and ample 
retraction of the statements, and publishing it in a prominent position in your next issue, 
allowing us to see a proof before going to press. 

We inform you for your edification that we commenced using the **Ink.photo"' process in 
the vear 1879, and have continued doing so ever since— by what means we obtain our results 
we have no intention of discussing. 

As to the illustrations in ** The Builder” alleged to have been supplied by Messrs. Waterlow 
and Sons, we have already informed you that they have not supplied a single illustration for 
that journal, of any description, for the past six or seven years.— Yours faithfully, 


(Signed), Sprague & Co., LIMITED, 
Alfred Fish, Managing Director. 


Messrs. SPRAGUE & Co. February 3rd, 1898. 
GENTLEMEN,—We beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter which shall have our 

: ; TE 

immediate attention.—Yours faithfully, Tus ESPTORS 

Messrs. SPRAGUE & Co. February 4th, 1898. 


GENTLEMEN,—With reference to your last letter we desire to repeat what we said at first, 
namely, that we shall be very happy to insert your correction of Albert's statement in the next 
issue of THE Process PHOTOGRAM, or we shall be equally pleased to meet you still further and 
publish the whole correspondence. Also we see no objection to sending you a proof of the 
correction before it is inserted. As you have said in vour letters that what you have written is 
without prejudice, we must add that all our letters in this matter are without prejudice also. 

Trusting this will be a satisfactory ending to the matter.— Yours faithfully, 


(Signed), THE PHOTOGRAM LIMITED. 
C.F.T. pp. H. Snowden Ward, Managing Director. 


To the Editors: THE Process PHOTOGRAM. February 4th, 1898. 
Re Albert's Article. 


Dear Strs,— Your letter of even date duly to hand. We are willing to accept your offer 
of publishing the whole of the correspondence on this matter, together with the notice which 
you will find on page 138 of The Builder issue for February 5th, 1898, to which you should add 
an apology for allowing such a mis-statement to have been published by yourselves, provided 
we see a proof of the same before you go to press. — Yours faithfully, 

(Signed), SPRAGUE & Co., LIMITED, 
Alfred Fish, Managing Director. 


|The following is the paragraph referred ќо. | 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE Builder.—A paragraph appears in a periodical called The Process 
Photogram, under the heading ** Collotype Grain for Zinco and Lithography,” to the effect 
that ** Waterlow's, of London, have for six or seven years used a similar process (phototint) 
for the plates in the Builder. This is an entire mistake. If we remember right, Messrs. 
Waterlow did at one time supply a few plates for this journal, but Messrs. Sprague's * ink- 
photo” is the the only grained process which has been continuously employed in our illus- 
trations for a good many years back. 


‘We are always sorry when a mis-statement, however trivial, appears in 
our columns, even when it comes from the pen of such an authority as 
A. Albert, and we regret having caused pain to Messrs. Sprague & Co. We 
have pleasure in publishing the correspondence.— Eps., 
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A REVOLUTION. IN 
BLOCK PRINTING. 


N AMERICAN invention, which is likely to prove the most important 
advance that has ever been made in the interests of the half-tone 
craft is that which is known in the United States as the Severy 
Impression Process. Briefly it consists of a simple and inexpensive 

method whereby the make-ready of half-tone blocks may be, in an immense 
number of cases, entirely dispensed with. So satisfactory has it proved in 
its tests that most of the newspaper and magazine printing firms in New 
York, in whose work half-tone is largely used, have already placed orders for 
presses adapted to the process, and this seems to be the only reason why 
nothing has as vet been heard of the method in England. Like many other 
vood things, it is so simple that anyone reading a mere description would be 
liable to at once pronounce satisfactory results unlikely or impossible, but a 
demonstration which can be made on any press allowing of a half-inch 
adjustment between the type and the impression surface will be quite sufhcient 
to remove all doubt as to the results of the process. We would brictly 
describe it as applied to the platen press. In order to do this it will be 
necessary to adjust the platen so as to leave a space of about three-eighths of 
an inch between it and the face of the forme, which may consist of type and 
blocks together. We should then attach to the impression surface a sheet of 
what may be best described as **wire plush," a material which looks very 
similar to the “сага clothing” used in the carding of wool. ‘There is, how- 
ever, a verv important, though at first not obvious, ditterence between the 
ocvery Impression Co.'s fabric and that which is used in the carding engine. 
The material consists of a woven fabric, through which an immense number 
of fine wires are inserted with their points at right angles to the general 
surface of the fabric, and these points all ground to a dead level. The fabric 
backing is placed against the impression surface so that the wires project 
directly towards the forme. Over the wires is laid a fine sheet of ebonite, of 
about the thickness of a thin ivory visiting card, and over this again isa 
single sheet of “impression " paper which, in the case of the printers of the 
Severy process, is generally a fairly stout manilla paper. The essential 
difference between the Severy impression fabric and the card clothing to which 
we have referred, can best be understood by the little diagrams in which А 
represents the Severy fabric, and B the card clothing. It will be seen that 
in the card clothing the wires are all bent in one direction, so that if pressure 
were placed upon them thev would all lie down like a field of grain beneath 
the wind. In the fabric of the Severy Company on the other hand each wire 
is perfectly upright, that is to sav, its point and its foot are absolutely at 
right angles to the fabric through which it projects. The power of spring is 
provided. for by giving each wire a slight bend about the centre (C), the result 
of which is, that when any number of these wires press against а hard 


surface they have the power of pressing in a perfectly straight line, and how- 
ever often the impression is repeated they must every time, and instantly, 
spring back to their normal position the moment the pressure is removed. In 
fine block printing the impression which is given by this surface when covered 
with its vulcanite and paper, seems infinitely. superior to anything that can 
be given by a hard surface. 

It may practically be said that every dot in the block gets its own separate 
and proper impression for removing the ink which has been spread upon it 
by the rollers. Not only so, but it is immaterial whether the block is 
absolutely flat or not ; one which is somewhat hollowed gives just as good an 
impression as one which is perfectly level. Moreover it is immaterial, 
within certain limits, whether the block is type-high or not, as the impression 
surface will adjust itself absolutely, even to a block which is appreciably 
higher or lower than the surrounding type. Further than this, it is 
immaterial, within very considerable limits, what paper is used, and it is 
quite possible (as has been many times demonstrated in actual practice) to 
feed alternately such totally different substances as a fine tissue or bank post, 
a rough brown paper, and a thin card. Even the brown paper receives an 
impression which is immensely good, and which would be absolutely 
impossible of attainment by any known method of hard packing and make- 
ready. So sensitive is the impression surface that it will even make 
allowances for such incidental imperfections as pieces of straw in the paper, 

wherefore it be- 
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would very rapidly grind them to pieces on account of its hardness and 
uneven surface. We have in our public reading-room a small collection of 
prints from half-tone blocks made by this Severy Impression Process without 
any make-ready whatever, and we think that an inspection of them will be 
quite sufficient to convince any practical printer of the value of the process, 
but, better still, we hope, as soon as the pressure of orders on the American 
side has been somewhat relieved, to be able to present to our readers some 
supplements printed without any make-ready at all, and which will compare 
very favorably with the finest half-tone prints we have ever been able to 
ofler them. 

A little careful consideration is necessary to see the whole bearings of 
such an important invention, but its enormous effect in the direction of 
increasing the use of half-tone blocks must be apparent to everyone. It will 
at once become possible to use fairly fine half-tones in any paper as well 
printed as, say, Гле Daily Chronicle, with results which no editor need be 
ashamed to offer to his readers, while the printing of our best weeklies and of 
such papers as The Daily Graphic will be not only greatly cheapened, but 
also immensely improved. It seems as if the invention will also have a very 
important effect upon paper making and book printing, for it seems to a very 
large extent to render us independent of art printing or faced papers. 
Everyone who has had to do with the making of books knows the great 
difhculties which are introduced into the folding, the binding, and the 
gold-edging of books printed on paper with a loaded face and they are 
also aware of the extreme probability that books so made will have but a very 
short life. Hence every good publisher of books illustrated by half-tone is 
most anxious to be able to use a paper which has more honest bodv and less 
loading than those which, at the present time, seem the only possible papers 
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for fine half-tone results. In the direction of increasing the use of halt-tone 
by what may be called middle-class printers, there seems every reason to 
think that the Severy Impression Process will have avery great ettect, for it will 
enable the small country printer, without going to the expense of a first-class 
machine-man, to give half-tone results which will compare very well with 
those which his more largely capitalised neighbors are now obtaining. Of 
course, to make such a process generally applicable, it will be necessary to 
have blocks which do not require special make-ready in order to give a 
reproduction of the original. In other words, we shall need to have blocks 
which are practically good facsimiles of the original, but nowadays there 
should be no difficulty whatever in obtaining this. 

Another possible use of this impression process is in obtaining prints 
from blocks made by the swelled gelatine or Pretsch methods. It seems 
quite possible that the difficulty in obtaining good sharp prints from the 
slightly rounded surfaces of blocks of this class may be overcome by the use 
of such an automatically discriminating make-ready. 
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THE THEORY OF 
THREE-COLOR PRINTING. 


Bv A. v. HüBL, in Photographische Correspondenz. 


LrHOUGH the theory of three-color printing has for several years been 
freely discussed, no uniform views on the matter have so far been 
attained, partly on account of the dilliculties of the problem, partly 
also because a close adherence to theoretically correct views does not 

ensure practical success. Yet a satisfactory theory is essential for the further 
development of the process, since it shows us the errors, the gaps which have 
to be filled in order to arrive at perfection, and above all because it guards us 
against wrong conclusions and useless experiments. These considerations 
led me to build up a general theory which conforms to practical conditions as 
far as possible, and also forms the basis of my book on “ Three-color 
Photography." The following communication endeavors to further clear 
the present existing and contradictory views on the theoretical basis of three- 
color printing. 

Any rational theory of this process must be considered under two quite 
separate heads. 

I. CHOICE OF FUNDAMENTAL CoLors.—The first part deals with the 
choice of the fundamental colors on the basis of the law of color mixture; 
they must be of such a nature that the mixture-colors of any two are of equal 
purity. This condition is only fulfilled by the colors: yellow, purple, and 
blue-green, as they give an equally pure vermilion, violet-blue, and green. 
The pigments: chromium yellow, red madder, and Prussian blue only yield 
an impure green, which shows its black admixture when compared with pure 
green. Even a blue printing color has been suggested, which closely 
approaches ultramarine, because the idea was prevalent that pure blue, red, 
and yellow would conform best to the theory. Pure blue, however, which 
does not produce any secondary sensation of green or red, 15 complementary 
to yellow, and therefore cannot be used under any condition for the production 
of a useful green. 

The green in a painting is never pure but consists of green and black, and 
the photogram therefore analyses it into three components—blue, yellow, and 
red. Only when blue and yellow give a pure green, the addition of red will 
give the necessary blackishness, but if the mixture blue and yellow is already 
impure then the additional red can only give a greenish grey. 
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With the present three-color prints the lack of green is very characteristic, 
and is to be traced to the employment of badly chosen fundamental colors. 
Instead of acknowledging this the mistake is looked for in the red negative 
and it 1s tried to produce a block which reproduces the green of the original 
thus green and black—a vain endeavor. 

Two further reasons compel us to choose the above-mentioned colors. 
The intensity of the three prints must evidently be so arranged that the red 
and yellow, yellow and blue, and the blue and red produce the sensations of 
a medium orange, green and violet. If we take such proportions for Prussian 
blue, red madder and yellow, the mixture of the three colors will not produce 
black, but brown. It is then ignorantly stated that the three-color process is 
incapable of furnishing black or grey, and that a grey key plate is necessary. 
With the colors blue-green, purple and yellow there 15 theoretically no obstacle 
to the production of black or grey. In “practical work, however, things work 
out somewhat different, and I have therefore recommended in my previously 
cited book, on page 150, the use.of a grey key plate, but only on account of 
the imperfection of the photo-mechanical methods. 

Another reason for the selection of the above three colors is the difficulty 
or the impossibility of photographically analysing the color of the original 
into other components. 

The negative for the yellow block should have the blue and red covered, 
the yellows, however, in clear glass. This condition can only be fulfilled if 
purple is selected as the red fundamental color since it reflects the whole of 
the blue rays and thus acts on a blue sensitive plate like white. A pure red by 
tne side of yellow can never be so photographed, that the former acts as 
white and the latter as black, because the red pigment almost exclusively 
reflects the orange and the red rays, whilst the vellow reflects the green, 
yellow, orange and red rays. But how should a plate be prepared in order to 
reproduce the red like white and the yellow like black ? Even if we sensitise it 
for the extreme red end of the spectrum only, the yellow pigment will also atiect 
the plate, because it reflects red rays. No sensitisers and no violet screen 
will be of any use, nor will the Malachite green suggested by Duchochois, 
the Nile blue BB suggested by Hruza, nor even chlorophyll. 

This condition can not be satisfied, and all attempts to produce such a 
plate are abortive and caused by not taking into consideration the spectral 
characteristics of the pigments. Photography can only analyse the original 
colors into three components which differ visually as much as possible, for 
only then can we produce negatives in which two colors show density and the 
third clear glass. With. the fundamental colors, blue green, purple and 
yellow, this may easily be attained. À pigment of purple, for instance, the 
shade which dry erythrosine collodion represents, reflects red, violet and blue 
rays, a yellow pigment, as already mentioned, reflects green, yellow, orange 
and red ravs ; a plate sensitive to violet and blue, therefore, will reproduce the 
above colors like white and black respectively, and thus eflects the wished for 
differentiation. The vermilion red of the original will be produced by equally 
blending yellow and purple ; if we use then for printing instead of purple a 
madder, we obtain orange instead of vermilion. 

These considerations prove how very important is the choice of the 
fundamental color system and that this problem cannot be summarily settled 
by the dictum that “ there are only three permanent printing colors." If 
to-day we do not possess a permanent purple and blue-green, then we must 
look for such, and as long as we do not succeed in this and have to use 
madder and Prussian blue instead, we must content ourselves with the 
defects resulting from these fundamental colors. And if we do not have a 
pure green, if instead of red and blue an orange and violet is substituted, if 
we cannot produce a black or grey without upsetting the balance of all the 
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colors, if our negatives in spite of the best complementary screens will not 
show the proper character, we must look tor the defect where it really exists 
and not be led away by ideas on an impossible color differentiation. 

Much confusion has also been caused by the expression, ‘impurity of 
pigments," and by the assertion that the accurate rendering of colors by three- 
color printing is impossible on account of the pigments being impure as 
compared with spectral colors. The term “ ітриге" is used to denote the 
admixture of black, or the presence of various colored ravs in reflected light. 

The presence of the black in the pigments will only make the print appea 
somewhat darker than the original, but it is without influence on the correct- 
ness of the color itself. The fact that, for instance, chromium yellow emits red 
and green rays besides yellow is of no importance upon the theoretical possibility 
of the three-color process. Colored glass also only transmits mixed light, 
which yet behaves like spectral lights when blended, and the light passing 
through a yellow glass, and containing red, yellow and green rays, behaves 
like spectral yellow. Тһе talk about impurity of pigments was solely 
invented in order to account for the imperfections of the method. 

2. PHOTOGRAPHIC ANALYSIS OF CoLor.—Whilst the necessity of theo- 
retically correct inks was up to now but barely acknowledged, and the 
selection of the three fundamental inks was largely a matter of intuition, various 
theories have been advanced for the analysis of the original into three mono- 
chrome images. Generally speaking no importance was given to the intimate 
connection between the printing inks and the production of the negatives. 
The Young-Helmholtz color theory, as I have shown in my book, pp. 29 and 
go, is scarcely suitable as the basis of a theory of three-color printing. Why 
Ives, in using this color theory, arrives at the pigments Prussian blue, purple 
and yellow, is not apparent. 

Much more suitable for practical purposes are those theories for the photo- 
graphic process, which culminate in the law: each two of the fundamental 
colors should act like white, the third like black. This law can only be 
satisfied when we allow only those rays on the photographic plate, which are 
simultaneously present in the reflected light from two fundamental colors, 
but are wanting in the third. 

The following table gives the spectral rays reflected from the fundamental 
pigments vellow, purple and blue-green. 


m mem 
reflect 


Green. Orange. Violet. 


Y ellow-green. Red. Blue. 
Yellow. Violet. Green. 
Orange. Blue. Yellow-green. 

Red. 


The negative for the yellow block is to contain yellow like black, purple 
and blue-green like white; we therefore have to use for the photographic plate 
the rays which are reflected by purple and blue-green together, namely the 
violet and blue rays. 

The negative for the red block is to reproduce purple like black, but yellow 
and blue-green like white, which means using the yellow-green and green 
rays. For the blue-green block the negatives must be produced similarly bv 
the orange and red ravs. If we use yellow, red madder, Prussian blue as 
printing inks, we find from a similar consideration that we have to use for 
the negatives, the violet, green and orange ravs, remembering, however, that a 
complete differentiation of the colors is out of the question. 


(To be continued.) 
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r4 THEORY OF THE 
HALF.TONE SCREEN. 


Abstracted from a paper read before the Royal 
Photographic Society, by WM. GAMBLE. 


Continued.) 


“ HE first question that arises is this: How does the illumination vary 
within the shadow of the screen ? 
“Іп copying a subject in the camera, the aperture of the lens 
diaphragm may be taken as the source of illumination; seen from a 
point of the photographic plate, its whole surface appears evenly illuminated, 
if the subject is properly focussed, the illumination being proportional to the 
intensity of the light sent by the corresponding point of the subject." 

Prof. Burton, in the latter clause of his proposition, is in accordance with 
Mr. Max Levy upon the point that the finer the lines of the screen, or, in 
other words, the closer the openings the more diffraction there will be. 

The investigations of Turati into the influence of the shape of the stop 
and of multiple apertures in changing the character of the grain, are 
interesting, but they are not important for our present consideration because 
the theory is the same as first laid down by Ives and Levy. 

Mr. Ives, in The International Annual for 1886, acknowledges that his old 
theory of pinholes does not account for everything in the action of the screen. 

The theories of pinhole and penumbra both fail to account for the fact 
that good half-tone negatives are made at distances which preclude the 
possibility of penumbral or pinhole calculations working out correctly. 

If the dots were to be accounted for entirely on the theory of pinholes, 
one screen distance would suit at all times, if the diaphragm were enlarged or 
reduced in proportion to the camera extension; which is not the case, as 
Dr. Eder has correctly pointed out. 

Again, if the dots are to be accounted for by penumbra, either in conjunc- 
tion with or apart from, pinhole etfect, we do not account for the fact that we 
can get dots considerably smaller, as well as considerably larger, than the 
screen opening, and of almost equal density and sharpness. 

According to the penumbral theory, the more we enlarge the diaphragm 
the greater will be the spreading of the dot, whilst the more we reduce the 
diaphragm the more sharply we make the dot conform to the size and shape 
of the screen opening; but under no circumstances can it be urged, on the 
penumbral or pinhole theory, that a small stop would give a dot smaller than 
the screen opening, nor that the dot formed by the small stop would be other- 
wise than of the shape of the screen opening. 

Yet it is a fact that a round dot smaller than a screen opening can be 
produced in the shadows, whilst, at the same screen distance, a dot as much 
larger than the screen opening as desired can. be produced by enlarging the 
diaphragm. This effect is obtained by a method tending to promote 
ditfraction, and, in fact, at a screen distance, and with an aperture that would 
give the maximum amount of diffraction, if we sought for diffraction alone. 
A further curious fact, not accountable on any theory of penumbra or pinhole, 
is that the tiniest diaphragm, say, one-sixteenth of an inch in diameter, will, 
at the proper distance, produce more density in the same time than will a 
diaphraym double the size at a screen distance calculated on the rules laid 
down by Dr. Eder. 

It is further a fact that more tone and detail will be obtained, and with 
quicker exposures, by working according to the diffraction theory than 
according to the penumbral theorv. The diflerence between the one theorv 
and the other is that, bv accepting diffraction as a factor, we work for the 
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shadows, and eventually get the high lights, but by the other way we work 
for the high lights, and never get the shadows at all except by fictitious means. 

As the result of my experiments I put forward the following proposition 
as my theory of the working of the screen. 

1. That in making a half-tone negative, the holes of the screen are little 
windows allowing a part of the picture to pass through equal to 
their size. With a sufficiently large hole and a normal exposure 
there would be a little square of the picture visible. But 

2. That when the exposure is prolonged, and the screen-hole small, the 
latter acts the part of a pinhole lens as well as its function as a 
window, and photos the light-spot of the diaphragm, the image 
of which blackens over the little square of picture; but if the 
latter happens to be a bit of the shadows it stops the illumination 
of the pinhole image, and little or no action takes place. Ac- 
cording to the color of the bit of picture so the dot is strong 
or feeble. | 

3. That the screen-hole acting as a pinhole must photograph the shape 
of the spot of light, and render it as an image on the sensitive 
plate larger or smaller according to the brightness of the light, 
and the distance of the screen from the plate. That it is a 
pinhole image 15 also proved by the reversal. 

4. But the pinhole image is not a sharply defined outline of the 
diaphragm, because the pinhole does not see the diaphragm as a 
sharply defined image. It sees all the corners rounded off by 
diffraction, and renders the image so. (A central black spot in 
the diaphragm is entirely neutralised by diffraction and inter- 
ference, and becomes really a bright spot on the plate). À small 
aperture is so much encroached upon by the diffraction rings and 
fringes, that it looks really smaller than it 15, and when it 15 
transmitted through the screen, further diffraction fringes make 
it smaller still, so that the image becomes really smaller than 
the screen opening. 

5. Diffraction thus overcomes any obstructive action of shadow and 
penumbra, giving sharply defined images, even though the 
diaphragm be large and the screen distance considerable. 


The principal papers quoted by Mr. Gamble, and several others on the subject of the ** Dot 
in Half- Tone " have appeared in The Process Photogram as under :—- 

The Shape of the Dot in Half- Tone, April, 1895. 

Notes by H. Snowden Ward, from lecture at the London and Provincial Association, 
April, 1895. 

The Shape of the Dot in Half- Tone, by Dr. J. M. Eder, May, 1895. 

Negatives for the Half- Tone Process, by Wm. Gamble, June, 1895. 

The New Levy Screen, by Wm. Gamble, August, 1895. 

On Half- Tone Screens, by Wm. Cronenberg. November, 1895. 

On a New Photo-Mechanical Half- Tone Principle, by Count Vittorio Turati, Nov., 1895. 

The Half- Tone Negative, by Count Vittorio Turati, December, 1895. 

On Half- Tone Negatives, by Dr. G. Aarland, January, 1896. 

The Influence of Diffraction in the Formation of the Half- Tone Negative, Max Levy, 
February, 1896. 

The Theory of the Screen in the Photo-Mechanical Process, by E. Deville, March, April, 
May, and June, 1896. 

On the Theory and Practice of the Half-Tone Process. by Herr Weissenberg, April, 1896. 

Isotypie, by Count Vittorio Turati, October and November, 1596. 

Investigation of Screen Diaghragms, by Th. J. Placzek, November, 1896. 

The Dot in Halt- Tone, by G. К. Owles, January, 1897. 

Half- Tone direct from Nature, Wm. Gamble, February, 1897. 

The Screen Distance for Half- Tone Work, bv Count Vittorio Turati, March, 1897. 

The Pinhole Image Theory in Screen Process Photography, by Frederick. E. Ives, 
August, 1897. 
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THE BOLT COURT LECTURES. 


In The Photogram for last month we gave the programme of the course of eight 
lectures organised by the Technical Education Committee of the London 
County Council for delivery at the Bolt Court School. 


/ Mr. Ives on “The Mechanical and Optical Principles involved in 
the Half-Tone Process.” 


T THE first lecture of the series (Feb. 21st) F. E. Ives, in speaking of 
tone blocks, very much emphasised the importance of clearly outlined 
or well-defined printing areas all situated in one plane; indeed he 
said that without these conditions being fulfilled high-class block 

work is next to impossible. .The old Pretsch blocks were faulty insomuch 
as each granulation which formed a part of the printing face was rounded, 
and the various granulations building up the printing face were not in one 
plane; the surface of the block being undulating or uneven. A printing 
surface obtained by the etching of an originally level plate should fulfil the 
above-mentioned essential conditions provided that the hollows produced 
by etching have their sides sufficiently perpendicular, and that the depth is 
sufficient to prevent the paper being soiled where it extends over a broad 
hollow. Mr. Ives next explained that a Woodbury relief is prepared from a 
sheet of bichromated gelatine which has been exposed under a negative, so 
that the material has been made insoluble to a greater or less depth according 
to the degree to which light has acted. The soluble gelatine being now 
washed away we obtain a translation of the gradations of the negative into 
degrees of thickness; the Woodbury relief being thickest in the parts 
corresponding to clear glass in the negative, and a mere film where 
corresponding to the densest portions of the negative. Several Woodbury 
reliefs were shown ; and such a translation of the gradations of the photogram 
into corresponding gradations of thickness was explained to be the starting 
point in the mechanical translation into a ruled grain or stipple, each dot of 
which shall be proportionate to the thickness of the relief. 

The dots will obviously run into each other or coalesce into a solid 
black where the relief is thickest, and theoretically should become infinitely 
small (i.e., absent) where the relief is thinnest, and pure white is to be 
represented. The experiments and methods of M. Petit and Mr. Ives in this 
direction are illustrated by the subjoined sketches. Let the 4, D, C, D, fig. 1 
be a vertical section through a plaster cast of a Woodbury relief; the deeply 
shaded part adjacent to D being an extra or supporting thickness of plaster. 
At A we have the reverse of the thickest parts of the relief (full black), at C 
the reverse of the thinnest parts, and B intermediate degrees. If now the 
upper face of the plaster cast is blackened, the blackened cast is set in 
a planing machine and so planed with a V-shaped tool that the cuts will just 
escape the surface (A) but will meet over the area (C); the plaster cast will be 
so cut as to resemble fig. 2, and the black coating wiil be entirely removed 
from J, but will remain intact at E, while at F, С, Н an amount of black 
will remain depending on the height of the relief, this remaining black being 
indicated in the drawing by the continuous portion of the line showing the 
outline of the relief. Such a plaster cast, if planed in both directions and 
photographed, will give a negative in which the translation into graduated 
dots is effected. А strictly analogous method to the above is one which was 
worked commercially for five years, under Mr. Ives’ superintendence, with 
much success. An inked Woodbury relief (J‘, J’, fig. 3) was pressed down on 
a surface moulded with white V-shaped lines, the apices of which would 
escape compression at Y, where white is to be rendered, would be partially 
compressed at A, where intermediate tone is to be rendered: while at L black 
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will be rendered by the complete crushing down of the projections, and the 
blackening of the whole area. 

Another method, based on a similar principle, would be to elevate a 
flexible pyramidal surface оп а Woodbury relief, and to grind off level, this 
being illustrated by fig. 4, in which case the dotted line ‘would indicate the 
plane of the printing surface ; but what was before regarded as the cast of the 
Woodbury relief is now the relief itself. Where the relief is highest the 
pyramids are entirely cut off, and the relief prints black ; and where the relief 
is lowest the points of the pyramids alone print. Another method would be 
to allow the relief to control 
a planing tool or stylus in a 
copying machine, or mechani- 
cal pantagraph; and still 
another would be to blacken 
the surface of the relief-—or 
its cast in a transparent 
material — and plane into 
grooves, thus producing a 
ruled tone negative. Mr. 
Ives showed the mechanical 
method to be the basis of 
modern process block making, 
although now discarded for 
its optical equivalent with the 
ruled screen; but he believes 
that the mechanical method 
can give finer detail than the 
optical, and may again come into use for the best work. 


Ne 


Mr. Bolas on “ Organic Colloids.” 


In the second lecture of the course (Feb. 28) Thomas Bolas instanced skin 
and the ossein of bones as representative examples of gelatigenous tissue, or 
tissue which will become gelatine by boiling with water. He drew a parallel 
between the union of such oxides as sesquioxide of chromium, or alumina 
with gelatine or gelativenous tissue, and the use of these oxides as mordanting 
materials, organic matter being rendered insoluble bv them in each case. The 
mordanting operation, and the making of alizarine insoluble by alumina, was 
shown to have several collateral points of interest, as in the preparation ot 
alizarine lake for the red ink of three-color heliochromy; while the machine 
used in applving mordants and colors to calico is now looming as an 
innovation which may make three-color heliochromy from intaglio printing 
surfaces the method of the future. Graham's distinction between colloids 
and crystalloids was emphasised, and the nature of surface tension was 
discussed, the subject matter all through being very freely illustrated by 
experiments. 
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Kempewerk, of Nuremberg, is the maker of a very complete series of routers, circular 
saws, and other machinery for the use of process engravers, and his catalogue, which is 
printed both in French and English, and which may be obtained from his London agent. 
Eugen Schaffenius, 20 Appold.strect, Finsbury, E.C., is well worth perusal. In all the 
machines special attention is given to the little details which make for the comfort of the 
worker- such things as glass shields to prevent the flying of chips in circular sawing, fan 
wings for blowing away the chips in routing, etc., etc. The complete benches, with saw 
dropping arrangement, which allow of drilling, fret sawing, planing and shooting, on the 
same bench, are especially. useful for comparatively small factories, in which sace is a 
consideration. 
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PROCESS WORK IN THE U.S.A. 


NOTES BY THE EDITORS. 
(Continued ). 


HE electrotvpers are, perhaps, even more strongly organised than the 
photo-engravers, and their experience of issuing a similar notification 
has been exceedingly satisfactory. We append below a copy of the 
letter of notification, and also of the scale which was issued therewith, 

again deleting the actual figures. 


COPY OF LETTER OF NOTIFICATION. 
Issued January 1st, 1896. 


GENTLEMEN,—We respectfully request that you make a note of the fact that 
hereafter we shall make no special quotations on Electrotyping. 

We have adopted the (new) Standard Electrotvpe Scale, from which our regular 
and only discount to the printing trade and publishers will be 50 per cent straight 
(quantity discount as per scale). 

If you are not supplied with a copy of the scale, we shall be pleased to furnish 
one. There are no changes in the figures on the scale other than the removal of 
same to the centres of the half inch squares. The classification (as per copy herewith) 
has been altered to some extent. 

Trusting that the manner in which we have executed your orders in the past will 
be a sufficient inducement to merit a continuance of your valued favors, we remain, 
yours respectfully, & Co. 


ELECTROTYPING. 
Prices Subject to Discount, Except Where Marked * Net.” 


Cuts and Type Matter on Wood charged as per large figures on scale; larger 
than Scale, cents per square inch. Not blocked, Scale.  Half-tone, рег cent, 
extra. 

Blocking, Scale; minimum, cents. 

Note.— Гле cost of an electrotype can be easily determined without the scale by 
estimating at c. for the first square inch and adding three cents for cach additional 
square inch, less the discount. For metal base, figure similarly at eight cents per square 
inch. This method will approximate the scale price, except on long, narrow blocks, on 
which there is a larger proportionate price. 

Metal Base (Cored) and Embossing Plates, as per small figures on Scale. 
Larger than Scale, cents per square inch. False-Bed Plates, per cent. less. 

Metal Lines from form furnished, 1 pica, cents per inch; 2 picas, cents. per 
inch; 3 picas, cents per inch ; minimum, cents. 

Advertising Matter on Wood, ten or more from one form, 12 to t4 picas wide 
cents per running inch; minimum, cents. 

Advertising Matter on Metal, ten or more from one form, 12 to 14 picas wide, 
cents per running inch ; minimum, cents. 

Book Plates (sixteen or more pages), cents per square inch (1 inch added each 
way, for bevel); minimum, cents. 

Stereotyping, ł scale. 

Tint Plates, same as Electrotypes. 

Corrections, single letter, cents; word cents; line or short paragraph, cents. 
Net. Electrotyping, extra. 

Mortising, on Wood, outside, cents; inside, cents. On metal, outside, 
cents; inside, cents, Net. 

Time Work, cents per hour, Net. 

Discounts on quantities of 10 or more from one form, to per cent; 25 or more 
from one form, 15 per cent. 


We may consider, so far as our information serves, the success which 
has been attained in this direction. Of course much has depended upon the 
enthusiasm of the members of the trade in each locality, but the net result is 
that there are now fifteen well-organised societies in almost as many different 
cities, most of them meeting regularly and working with some appearance of 
enthusiasm. Of course in every place there is the element of distrust, as well 
as the element of mutual confidence, and there are, in almost all the societies, 
men who throw cold water on almost every scheme brought forward, and 
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thereby greatly hinder the progress of the whole organisation. The National 
Association has to suffer in the same way, and we are particularly sorry to find 
that the Editor of The Engraver and Electroty per appears somewhat inclined 
to cast doubts upon the bona-fides of a certain number of members of this 
organisation and to prophesy failure for many of its plans. While it is well 
that men attempting such an organisation should not be buoved up with too 
great false hopes, it is well to realise that the basis of success is faith both in 
your fellows and in the cause. It is better to aim high and to fail somewhat, 
than to fail entirely for want of high endeavor. 


(To be continued.) 
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AN APPEAL TO 
BRITISH PROCESS WORKERS. 


HE following circular has recently been issued by the Electrotypers’, 
Stereotvpers', Process and General Engravers’ Association, to the 
members of the photo-engraving trade in Great Britain, and we feel it 
is an appeal which we ought to place on record and to support as 

earnestly as possible. We have seen the substantial advantages which have 
come to the electrotvpers of the country from the fact that they are almost 
without exception members of this Association, and the further fact that they 
have had sufficient mutual confidence to carry and maintain greatly needed 
trade measures. The position of the electrotvpers and the stereotypers 
themselves would be very much stronger if the photo-mechanical side of the 
Association. were equally well supported, and the advantages which could 
accrue to the process workers themselves are scarcely to be exaggerated. 


47 LiINCOLN'S INN FIELDS, 
Lonpon, W.C. 


At the general meeting of the above Association, it was decided to issue a copy of the 
annual report of the committee, to those firms in the process engraving business who were not 
already members, for the purpose of pointing out the advantages which may be gained by 
co-operation, as indicated by the results obtained by the Association's members concerned 
with electrotyping. The Association has been actively engaged in forwarding the interests of 
the trades included in its title, for the past three years, yet much misconception exists as to its 
objects; in some quarters these are regarded as limited to questions of price, and in others it 
is supposed that the Association was formed to deal with copyright alone. Recently the 
attention of process engravers has been attracted by the work the Association has done in 
connection with the electrotvping industry. It has, therefore, been thought desirable to enlist 
their sympathy and to endeavor to secure a larger measure of support for the Association, the 
objects of which are thus set forth in the memorandum of Association, viz.:—'* To consider 
and discuss all questions affecting the interests of persons engaged in the industries of process 
engraving, etc., and protect the interests of persons engaged in the industries, businesses, 
and trades aforesaid, or any of them, with a view whenever necessary to concerted action." 

That the present prices for process engraving yield a totally inadequate return of profit, ts 
generally admitted, and only by combined action can the unsatisfactory condition of the 
industry, induced by various causes, unnecessary competition being among the number, be 
improved. The question is complex and difficult, as was proved at the meeting held in 1896, 
yet it may be possible, either now or in the near future, to take practical steps in the matter, 
but as a preliminary, a wider knowledge of the present condition of things, together with 
mutual confidence between the individual members of the trade, is necessary. Opportunities 
for ventilating and discussing this and other questions of vital interest are atlorded by 
membership of the Association. Again, copyright is a most important question, affecting 
every person engaged in reproducing works of art and all kinds of decorative and other designs, 
and any improvement in the existing law, which undoubtedly renders process-engravers liable in 
the ordinary exercise of their trade to troublesome and expensive proceedings, is far more 
likely to be brought about by organised. rather than individual effort. 

Labor difficulties may arise at any time, and the great utility of employers’ federation has 
been recently demonstrated during the engineering strike. In America the trades have, 
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during the past year, combined on similar lines to those advocated by the Association, and in 
consequence of the enthusiasm shown great benefits have already been secured, considering 
the short period a central body has existed. The subscriptions are based upon a sliding scale, 
асс ‘rding to the number of hands employed, but there is no publication of names against 
subscriptions, and the amount tendered is accepted by the Association without inquiry. The 
whole of the revenue is devoted to the objects of the Association, and the promotion of 
members’ interests. The committee give their services voluntarily, and the secretarial duties 
are performed without arrangement as to salary. In conclusion it may be pointed out that all 
agreements are voluntarily entered into by the members, after full discussion and mature 
consideration, and that no resolution involving the interests of the members can be adopted 
except by the Association in general meeting. The final control of its affairs therefore rests 
entirely in their hands. Although the Association is limited by guarantee as required by law, 
the liability cannot exceed £2 per member, which would only be required in the event of a 
compulsory winding up. A form is enclosed which it is hoped you will fill up, and return in 
the stamped envelope, and consent to your name being submitted for election. —Yours 
faithfully, WaLTER BovuTatL (Chairman). 
GEoRGE E. Horrowav (Secretary). 

RATES OF SuBscRIPTION.— Members emploving ten hands or under, £1 15. per annum; 
eleven to twenty hands, £2 2s.; twenty-one to thirty hands, £3 3s.; thirty-one to fifty hands, 
L4 48.3 fifty-one or over, £5 5s. 

The following are the questions addressed to those receiving the circular, 
and the Secretary will be pleased to give any further particulars that may 
be desired :— | 

Are you in favor of combination? Are you willing to become a member of the Association ? 
Are there any difficulties or grievances in the process trade which you consider could be dealt 
with by arrangement? If so please briefly state them. 
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PHOTO-MECHANICAL CERAMICS 
AND GLASS PRINTING. 


(Abridged from Anthony’s Bulletin.) 


HAVE frequently been asked, says P. C. Duchochois, to communicate 

a process by which to reproduce, in vitrifiable colors on glass plates, 
faience, porcelain, etc., the images from the engraved plates, wood-cuts, 
tvpes and ornaments employed for the illustration of books, etc., in their 
orivinal size without the aid of photography. | 

One knows that these engraved plates, wood-cuts, and types, are negative, 
that is, made with the image reversed, and therefore, that the prints pulled 
from them give the image in its right way. Consequently, to apply them on 
the materials now in question, one should operate by double transfer. This 
was not wanted on account of the trouble involved. It was desired to operate 
by simple transfer. 

My process is as follows:—A sheet of unsized printing paper, say 14 by 11 
inches, is immersed in a mucilage prepared by allowing some quince seeds to 
macerate in cold water, agitating from time to time, until a syrupy liquid is 
obtained, when one adds a little of a solution of gum arabic, and, for keeping, 
a few drops of carbolic acid. About ten grains of quince seeds to the ounce 
of water suttice to obtain in half-an-hour a mucilage of the proper consistency. 
It mav be prepared according to the following formula: — 


Gum arabic, powdered - - - тоо grains. 

Water - - - - - - 5 ounces. 
When dissolved add 

Quince Seeds - - - - 75 grains. 

Glycerine - - - - - - 15 drops. 

Carbolic acid. - : ; - - 2 drops. 
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On its removal from the mucilage the paper is pinned up to dry. It may 
then be kept in a dry place for future use, or at once coated with a film of 
collodion :— 


Ether, concentrated - - - - 3 ounces. 
Alcohol, 95: - - - - - 4 ounces. 
Pyroxyline - - - - - 50 to 66 grains. 
Castor Oil - - - - - 20 to 25 drops. 


To coat the paper it should be spread on a thin flat board provided with a 
handle at one corner; and after folding up the edges of the paper, the lower 
end excepted, to about one quarter-of-an-inch to prevent the collodion from 
running off or getting on the back of the paper, a certain quantity of collodion, 
sufhcient to cover the whole surface, 1s poured steadily upon the middle of the 
paper at a short distance from the top, and, bv slowly inclining the board 
backwards, allowed to cover first the upper right part of the paper, then the 
left, then, by raising the board, the left lower part, and lastly the right, when 
the excess is drained into a vial by the right corner. At the moment the 
board is upright in a diagonal position, stria will be seen to form оп the 
coating. They disappear, however, by gently rocking the board from lett to 
right without changing its position. All this should be done without haste, 
but not too slowly. When the collodion has set, the paper is hung up to dry, 
and may then be kept indefinitely, so to say. 

The collodionised paper curls up more or less in drying, which is objection- 
able when printing on large sheets. To prevent curling it may be prepared 
in the following manner:— The paper is first cut the same size as a glass plate, 
which will serve as a support, and the latter edged, say to a quarter-of-an-inch, 
with a solution of alumed gelatine, which is allowed to dry. The plate and 
the paper are then immersed in tepid water for a moment, and both, the paper 
in contact with the gelatinised side of the plate, are removed, contact being 
insured by rubbing with some force with an india-rubber squeegee, taking care 
to remove air bubbles, if anv, and the water from the surface of the paper, 
after which the mucilage is twice flowed, drained and the whole set aside to 
dry spontaneously. The paper is now perfectly flat, and pasted by its edges 
on the plate. It remains to collodionise it and to strip it off from the glass, 
when dry, by cutting the edges with a penknife. Опе should keep it flat in a 
portfolio for future use. 

The image is printed on the collodion size. This can be done in two 
manners from plates engraved in intaglio (copper plates); first, one may ink 
with a compound consisting of a vitrifiable color or a metallic powder, mixed 
to the proper consistency with burnt nut or linseed oil; or second, with 
mordant, that is, simply with burnt nut-oil, mixed with a little turpentine, and 
upon this latter print one dusts immediately the vitrifiable color or the metallic 
powder. 

The transfer may be effected at any time. For this purpose the print is 
immersed in cold water, where the pellicle soon detaches itself. This done, 
it is transferred, collodion film in contact with the material selected, by means 
of an adhesive substance. A plain mucilage of quince seeds will do. 


Quince seeds - - - - - 20 grains. 
Carbolic acid. - - - - - 2 drops. 
Water - - - - - - 8 ounces. 


Allow this to macerate for fifteen minutes, then filter through absorbent cotton 
or flannel. 

The firing is done in the usual manner. First, however, it is well, when 
not objectionable, to dust over the material a mixture of equal parts of silicate 
of potash and fused borax. 

The modus operand? for transferring on glass the images to be viewed by 
transparency through the back of the plate may be simplified. The image is 
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printed in mordant on damped unsized paper, or on a thin sheet of gelatine, 
then immediately applied on the plate with little pressure, whereby the plate 
is printed in mordant, upon which the vitrifiable color or the metallic powder 
is dusted. 

For ornaments not to be burned in on glass (signs, boxes, tops of tables, 
etc.) bronze powders or colors (not vitrifiable, of course) such as burnt umber, 
vermilion, etc., are dusted on the mordant, and the glass afterwards backed 
with an appropriate paint. Designs in several colors can thus be transferred 
by double printing. 


He who does Good Printing deserves 
our commendation, and we are pleased to 
commend, most heartily, a grand collection 
of specimens submitted by Geo. W. Jones, 
of St. Bride House, Dean-street, E.C. 
Every printer who does such work as this 
is doing much to help forward the improve- 
ment of half-tone, and is educating a public to appreciate the best of introductions for a 
business firm—good printing and stationery. 


Machine-Printed Photogravure. —In his lecture at the St. Bride’s Institute, Frank 
Colebrook spoke of machine-printed photogravure as one of the most interesting and 
promising of the many methods of photo-mechanical illustration. 


Half-tone —Half-tone has been defined as “an illusion of continuous tone produced by 
a print from an irregular series of isolated surfaces of even color, but uneven size." This 
definition is said to have been given by Charles W. Gamble. 


We have received from the office of the Inland Printer a tasteful little Lrochure, 
containing illustrations of twelve poster designs that have been made specially for that journal. 
The book, which contains the work of J. C. Leydendickse, forms a very pleasing addition to 
the poster collector’s library. 


Eugen Schaffenius’ new list of photo-mechanical supplies has just reached us, and any 
of our readers who have not received it would do well to drop a line of request to 20 Appold- 
street, Finsbury, E.C. The prominent lines are zinc, copper, brass, and aluminium plates; 
lithographic zinc plates, and Gaillard's screens and patent microscopes. Among the more 
recent additions are the routers, shoot-boards, saws, etc., manufactured by Carl Kempewerk, 
of Nuremberg. 

The Royle Shoot-Boards and planes are offered this year in greater variety and 
greater perfection than ever. If you doubt it, send to P. Lawrence for his latest illustrated 
lists. Both the shoot-boards and the planes are massively-constructed workmanlike tools, for 
the makers realise that in cutting metal the heavy tool makes light work. There are two 
specially designed edging-planes, one cutting a rebated bevel and the other a flat rebate; and 
the stand, which may be used for any of the shoot-boards, is a model of convenience and 
simplicity. Altogether, this is a very complete and very perfect line of tools. 


ss Modern IIlustration.’’—A very handsome little booklet, issued by J. R. Gotz, of 215 
Shaftesburv-avenue. London, on behalf of the Graphic Society of Geneva, is an attractive 
appeal to all those who have not yet appreciated the advantages of thoroughly well illustrated 
catalogues and other commercial printing. The society, formerly known as Thevoz & Co., 
has one of the most perfectly equipped photo-mechanical establishments in Europe, and 
undertakes photogravure, photo-lithography, and collotype, in addition to photo-engraving in 
line, half-tone, and color. The little booklet is, of course, well illustrated and is quite worth 
the attention of anyone who is in the way of needing illustrations. 


No Half-Tone Firm has made more progress than Carl Hentschel & Co., in the 
direction of perfecting half-tone work, and the result is that although we usually consider 
this firm as specially connected with the rapid production of **contract" work, their efforts 
are by no means confined to productions of this class. This was proved by the illustrations 
which they provided for our last Annual, Photograms of '97, and further proof is given by the 
very handsome specimen books just issued by the firm, and containing amongst other examples 
eleven pictures from blocks which were used in that Annual. A specimen book of horticultural 
subjects shows that the same firm has taken up a line which we strongly advocated many 
months ago as giving promise of considerable and profitable employment for half-tone 
workers. ‘This book contains seven examples reproduced from photograms of flowers and 
fruits, and we could scarcely imagine anything more likely to attract the attention and the 
custom of the flower growers and the seed merchants who compete so keenly on the line of 
catalogue production. 
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Practical Lectures. The County Council School at Bolt Court is distinctly to be 
congratulated on securing the series of practical lectures by F. E. Ives and Thomas Bolas, 
F.L.C., F.C.S., which have been given on the past five Monday nights, and which will be 
completed by three more lectures on March 25th, April 4th, and April 150. We believe that 
it is the intention of the Council to publish the lectures in full, and it should be well worth 
the while of every process worker, who wishes to really understand the crait, to obtain a copy 
of this publication. 


From the Heliotype Printing Co., of Boston, Mass., U.S.A., we have received a 
parcel of specimens of their heliotype (or colloty pe) work, to which we can fairly give the 
highest possible commendation. Decidedly the most striking of the series is the reproduction 
of a slab of Mexican onyx by the three-color collotype process, a piece of work which it would 
surely be difticult to excel. In plain collotype there are many landscape prints which are 
exceedingly beautiful, as well as being very hine technical examples indeed. and we note that 
some of the best of them are from negatives by E. O. Cockayne, the energetic manager of the 
Heliotype Company. The specimens have been placed on view in our public reading room. 


A Rhyming Xmas Card from Harvey Dalziel is sufficiently original to be worth 
quoting, even at this late date. It runs :-—- 
“Tis said that * There's nothing like leather,’ 
But 
Here's a hat with another new feather ; 
For 
When Dalziel's metal 
Is put on its mettle 
* There's nothing like metal,’ ‘tis plain altogether- 
It's a fraud is that saw about leather.” 


The moral of which is, as the Duchess would say, ** Sweet are the uses of advertisement." 


That Excellent Society with the long name- the Electrotypers', Stereotypers', Process 
and General Engravers) Association- held its third annual meeting at Anderton's Hotel, 
Fleet-street, Mr. Walter Boutall, the Chairman of the Association, presiding. Among those 
present were Messrs. Blaikley, Leslie Chft, E. К. Cook, G. B. Dunn, Geo. E. Holloway 
(secretary), A. Isgar and S. J. Isgar, A. H. Loring. J. Manning, К. Wilson, etc. The state- 
ment of account shewed that there was a balance of £61 to be carried forward, and the report 
shewed that the Society had been accomplishing good work during the year. Ata meeting 
of the London electrotyping trade, held in March last, resolutions were adopted fixing the 
standard price per square inch for ordinary electrotyping work, and making fixed rules for 
several other matters; whilst similar work has been accomplished in Birmingham and 
Manchester. ‘The new rules of the Electrotypers’ Society were to be discussed with its 
delegates by a committee of the employers. Тһе adoption of the report and balance sheet 
was moved by the chairman, and seconded by A. H. Loring. The retiring Directors of the 
Association were all re-clected with one exception, and on the motion of Mr. Clift, seconded 
by Mr. Dunn, Mr. Blaikley was elected to replace the gentleman who had resigned. Messrs. 
H. Snowden Ward, H. Phillips, and E. R. Cook were elected auditors for the ensuing year. 


The Manhattan Photo-Engraving Lamp, manufactured by one of the largest and 
most progressive of the American electrical construction companies, is built on the same lines 
as the Manhattan search light, which is officially recognised and largely used in America. The 
photo-engraving lamps are supplied from 4,000 to 10,000 candle-power, and are specially 
designed as the result of long electrical experience, combined with the experience of many 
photo-engravers. They may be either slung or mounted on stand, and burn at any angle 
perfectly steadily, and without sputtering or hissing; the control is automatic, and resistance 
may be mounted on the standard close to the lamp, or otherwise, as desired. These lamps 
are intended for working singly on 110 volt circuit, or two in series on the same circuit. Very 
few have been used in Europe as yet, though Marcus Ward & Co. (of Belfast), Smith & Lee 
(of Glasgow), and a few other photo-mechanical firms, have them in use. Amongst the very 
many American firms who believe in them, may be mentioned— The Rockwood Photo Co., 
Electric Light Engraving Co., W. Kurtz, Rockwood Solar Print Co., Photo Electrotype Co., 
Falk Photo Gallery, Central Bureau of Engraving, The Gill Engraving Co., The Galvanotype 
Co., The Century Engraving Co.. and the Manhattan Engraving Co., all of New York; The 
Hub Engraving Co., Boston; Electric Tint Engraving Co., Philadelphia; Union Photo- 
Engraving Co., San Francisco; Albany Engraving Co., Albany; Levy-Type Engraving Co., 
Philadelphia; and the Gibson Engraving Co., Denver. The manufacturers of the lamp are 
The Manhattan General Construction Co., 11 Broadway, New York, and an example of the 
lamp may be found in The Photogram reading-room during the next few weeks. 


Photo-Mechanical Processes, by W. T. Wilkinson. — Although not free from 
blemishes, this text book contains much that will prove useful to process workers. The fact 
that the work has reached a second edition is in itself a recommendation. Starting with a 
chapter on wet collodion for line negatives, the making of the negative is described in detail, 
and is followed by a section on the use of dry plates. In view of Chapman Jones' recent work 
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on intensifiers. however, we rather wonder that the ferrous oxalate method is not recom- 
mended in preference to the very unsatisfactory system of employing sulphite after bleaching. 
Again, later, we must raise a protest against the statement that the lead intensifier is not 
suitable for half-tone negatives. As a matter of fact it works excellently, provided fresh 
ammonium sulphide be used after bleaching with lead ferricyanide. In Part II. photo- 
zincography in line is described, and Part III. is devoted to photo-zincography in half-tone. 
Part IV. deals with photo-litho, and Part V. with collotype. The last section treats of that 
vexed question, trichromatic photography. In regard tothe light-filters employed, we disagree 
with the author, preferring tanks filled with a suitable dye to stained collodion. The former 
can be renewed as soon as fading commences, which ts very soon indeed, whilst the latter are 
dithcult to renew, and are the cause of much bad workmanship. In the same paragraph we 
read “single plates are the best, as the dye in time gets lighter, and very often changes in 
color, a change, however, which can only be detected by examination in the spectroscope.” 

As used by the ordinary individual, a very considerable change of color would have to take 
place before it could be detected in the spectroscope, and fading would never be detected at 
all, the only instrument capable of measuring quantity of color or depth of tone being the 
tintometer. The appendix contains several notes on recent improvements, and an interesting 
paragraph on the production of posters by photography. In spite of these small points, the 
process worker will find that Mr. Wilkinson's work serves many useful purposes. Hampton 
and Co. are the publishers, and the price is 55. Post free, England, 5s. 3d.; Foreign, 5s. 4d. 


The St. Bride's Institute is having а very interesting series of lectures by Frank 
Colebrook, and other authorities on printing and illustrating. At the first lecture, on February 
25th, Mr. Colebrook introduced the series by describing its general aim, and was able to speak 
most enthusiastically and encouraginly about the outlook for the St. Bride's Institute and its 
kindred school in Bolt Court. One of the most satisfactory features of the outlook, as seen 
by him, was the co-operation of the two schools in the interests of illustrated printing. and 
while inviting the Bolt Court students to take full advantage of the lectures and other technical 
provisions of the St. Bride's Institute, he urged the students of the Institute to reciprocate by 
taking full advantage of the Bolt Court School. He stated his belief that very great and 
important changes were possible in the printing and illustration of our books and magazines, 
and that such improvement would be largely dependent upon the personal enthusiasm and the 
cheerful co-operation of students in the technical schools and colleges. He commended. as 
an example of the successful overcoming of difficulties, the illustrations in The Daily Chronicle, 
which were very creditable alike to the artists, to Carl Hentschel & Co., as the reproducers, 
to the machine-man who had struggled through enormous difficulties to make possible the fine 
results which had been achieved, and to the proprietors of the paper. He referred with 
pleasure to the fact that on the death of the machine-man who had carried through this work, 
T h«Daily Chronicle took the unusual course of giving him credit and high commendation for 
h :efforts in the matter. The lecturer said that while half-tone undoubtedly had a great 
future for the illustration of newspapers, he was not at all sure that the discriminating grain 
would not be obtained by some other method than the present cross-line screens, and he hoped 
that, however much the half-tone might be improved, strong. vigorous line drawings such as 
were used in the Chronicle would always continue to hold a principal place. 


с» The Electrotypers', Stereotypers’, 


lari. ovo poudondt Process & General Engravers' 


Association. 
To the Editors: THE Process PHOTOGRAM. 


Drar SiR AND MapAM,- You have always been good enough to take interest in the 
Association, and I venture to ask if you could help us a little to try and disperse the almost 
complete apathy of process engravers to the advantage of amalgamation, persisting in which 
they are undoubtedly blind to their own interests. 

The enclosed carefully considered circular was sent out on February 26th to the British 
trade, and notwithstanding the many requests myself and others connected with the Associa- 
tion have received, to try and do something for the process trade, only five replies have been 
received (and these from the provinces), and this notwithstanding that a stamped envelope for 
reply was enclosed, which we thought would at least ensure the courtesy of some notice bcing 
taken of an effort made entirely for mutual, and not any individual interest. 1 think comment 
on this cold reception in the pages of The Photogram would cause some of the recipients to 
feel ashamed. l fear the prospects of sorely needed reforms are no brighter. as evidently the 
English process engravers are not disposed to move their little finger in self-help. 

Yours faithfully, 
GEORGE E. Horrowav, Secretary. 


[The bulk of the circular to which Mr. Holloway refers will be found on page 59.- Eps. | 
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THE THEORY OF 
THREE-COLOR PRINTING. 


By A. v. Hénr, in Photographische Correspondenz. 
( Continued ) 
N ORDER to utilise only one certain kind of rays in a photographic repro- 


duction, two ways are open to us. | 
(a) We use plates which are equally sensitive for all rays and 


interposes. 
For the yellow negative - - - - blue-violet screen 
red " . - - : yellow-green ,, 
», blue М - - - - orange-red „ 


This shows the necessity of using screens complementary to the printing 
colors, a law already established by Cros & Ducos du Hamon. It 1s, however, 
often overlooked that this law is only justified when the above presumption 
about the sensibility of the plate is really satisfied, which is by no means 
easy. 

(0) We may use three photographic plates, of which each is only sensitive 
to one of the above groups of rays. For this purpose the plates must be dyed 
with colors which are complementary to the proper rays. 

The plate for yellow is to be dyed yellow. 
T red fa red. 
E blue js E blue. 

This leads us to Dr. H. W. Vogels' **Sensibilisation theory" that the 
optical sensitiser corresponds to the printing ink for the block from the 
negative obtained. 

Sensibilisation with a vellow dve may be neglected, since the ordinary 
photographic plate is already sensitive to blue-violet ; similarly the blue-violet 
screen is superfluous, although this is always insisted upon. ‘The conditions 
required for the sensibilisation theory are more precise and may be easily 
fulfilled, whilst those of the screen theorv, on account of the different spectral 
behaviour of complementary colors are vague and difficult to satisfy in 
practical work. Тһе most important thing is always the sensibilisation. of 
the plates, the screen only being retained as a corrective to limit the zone of 
sensibility. When exposing for the red, it is absolutely necessary to employ 
a red sensitiser, whilst a yellow screen is sufficient protection against the 
blue rays. When exposing for the blue negative, a blue sensitiser must be 
employed, whilst again a yellow screen suffices if we have plates of sufficient 
sensitiveness to orange. 

The above theories, however, are incomplete, in so far as they do not give 
us any clue to the width of the sensibilisation band respecting the range of 
the screen. This want may be supplied by adding the condition that, the 
color-mixture equally between two fundamental colors, shall act exactly like 


a grey obtained from equal parts of black and white. This gives us a very 
good practical direction for the production of the three negatives. The plates 
are sensitised with dyes corresponding as closely as possible to the printing 
inks; the latter and the intermediate blends—which I call **control-colors" — 
are painted pure and full on a piece of paper, and the effect on the plates 
tested by an exposure. If the negatives thus obtained do not satisfy the 
before-mentioned laws, corrective screens must be interposed and varied as 
regards depth and color, until the desired result is approximately attained. 

It is to be observed that on working with blackish pigments, for instance 
madder, we must take as the fundamental shade a pure pigment of equal tint, 
for instance, eosine. In order to gain a good idea about the action of the 
control-color, it is well to paste on to the test.sheet a strip of grey paper, 
which lies midway between black and white, to see that the densities of this 
strip and the control-color are the same in the negative. This simple method 
seems to me so certain, that I have recommended it to check the sensibilisa- 
tion and screen selection arrived at by spectroscopic means. Satisfied as to 
the absolute correctness of the screen theory; an intense yellow-green screen 
is at present used for the red negative, employing as printing inks, madder 
and prussian blue. Such a negative renders blue pigments, for instance, 
ultramarine, perfectly transparent, which causes the blues in the final print to 
come out as violets. A trial with the control-color violet, teaches us that we 
have to use a very light picric-acid screen. 

A third theory for the photographic analysis of a colored original into three 
monochrome components may be derived from the color mixture law. 
Assuming the spectrum to be a condensed mixing line, we may obtain 
sensibilisation curves for the three plates. We select likely sensitisers, 
examine the plates spectroscopically and correct their zone of sensitivity by 
suitable screens. "These curves give reliable indications for the requisite 
quality of the plates, and permit of a more exact photographic mode of 
operation. For example, the plate for the yellow component shows the 
desirability to prolong the zone of sensitivity of the collodion emulsion at 
both ends, for which purpose I have suggested acridin and chlorophyll—an 
orange and a green dye. This exactly coincides with Vogel’s theory, since 
orange and green-yellow. But since acridin sensitises too far towards green, 
this zone must be limited by interposing a violet screen, which here, however, 
merely compensates for the effect of the green pigments. 

Experiment with the control colors teaches, however, that we do not reap 
much benefit by this complicated method, so that for all practical purposes it 
is sufficient to use an ordinary plate without screen. 

We will now proceed to discuss the real causes of the defective results of 
this method. A fatal source of these defects is, as already mentioned, the 
employment of three printing inks not answering the theoretical conditions. 
The consequent imperfections are enhanced by the fact that in producing the 
negatives no regard is paid to the actual printing inks, since the screens on 
the market are suited to the proper color system, yellow, blue-green and 
purple, whilst the printing inks show quite different shades. But also every 
imperfection of the half-tone process acts most disturbingly in practical 
three-color work. To start with, the process requires three negatives of 
absolutely equal character—a condition which can scarcely be complied with, 
even with every care. He who has reproduced a monochrome original by the 
half-tone process, knows the difficulties of correctly rendering the half-tones. 
'This is not due, as is generally assumed, to the grain of the paper, but to the 
quality of the plate, the intensity of the light, the exposure, and the develop- 
ment, which factors all tend to shift the half-tones. Sometimes the negative 
turns out too soft, sometimes too hard; if the lights are satisfactory, the 
shadows may displease us, etc., etc. 
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It is obvious that these difficulties become greatly enhanced when dealing 
with three-color printing, and I have for this reason suggested the use of a 
graduated scale in grey, which has to be reproduced simultaneously with the 
orginal. То these imperfections of the negative we have to add the defects 
inherent to the printing block, the collotype plate, or the electro, in the 
production of which there is a further tendency for the half-tones to become 
shifted. 

In monochrome printing these defects do not greatly inconvenience us, 
the outlines are correctly rendered, and the total impression of the reproduction 
is but slightly attected if the half-tones are softer or harder, if the high lights 
are too broad, the shadows more or less transparent. Quite different, how- 
ever, are the conditions in three-color printing, and we feel greatly disturbed 
if the sky comes out green, and the brown tree trunks show violet shadows. 

Especially disturbing is the want of pure grey. In this respect our eye 
is most sensitive, and even a very small preponderance of one of the 
fundamental colors is at once perceived; but how is this to be avoided if 
the tones in the printing blocks are out of truth? If, for instance, the blue 
printing block shows a vigorous gradation in the darker parts, but a flat 
gradation to the light, and if we print so that the light grey appears pure, 
then instead of black we obtain a greenish black. If on the other hand we 
arrange to get a pure black we obtain instead of the light grey a dirty orange. 
To this we must still add the so-called defect of overlaying, which is caused 
by the imperfect transparency of the pigments, and lastly, the want of 
uniformity in the depth of the various impressions, which springs from the 
nature of our printing systems. "These defects are not inherent in the principle 
of the three-color process, but simply due to the imperfections of the photo- 
mechanical process. 

But it is important to be quite clear as regards the various sources of 
defects, so that we do not arrive at wrong conclusions as to the possibilities 
and the future of the whole method. 

The great number of determining factors explains why it is so difficult to 
prove the correctness of the theory. If we only judge by the final result the 
correctness of the color analysis, we are easily misled, since variations in the 
sensibilisation, the screens and the printing inks often do not manifest them- 
selves, or do not improve the result. Probably other important mistakes have 
been maintained, or have been introduced and overshadow the improvements. 


Trans., SCHRIFTFÜHRER. 
© © 


Rollers for Process Work.—The National Lithographer reprints the article by Thomas 
Bolas, from our March issue, with the following heading :—“' Making rollers for the needs of 
process workers is the subject of Thomas Bolas, F.C.S., F.I.C., in the March number of The 
Process Photogram and Illustrator. We reproduce it because of its peculiarities, but we must 
apologise to William Gay, our American Roller maker, who will read Professor Bolas’ article 
with interest." In comment, Mr. Bolas writes, “the editor of The National Lithographer is 
quite right from his point of view, and if his is a conventional trade lithographic journal, it was 
quite necessary to safeguard himself by such remarks. My article was not written for the 
conventional and cast-iron lithographers who never want to think or alter, and if it has any 
merits, they consist in its “peculiarities,” or I may put it “wild eccentricities,” if measured by 
the ordinary and daily standards of work. Still these peculiarities and eccentricities are the 
outcome of experiment, and will, I hope, bear usetul fruit." 

It has always been a matter of satisfaction with us that our readers, in very many cases at 
any rate, fully sympathise with our wish to keep them abreast not only of the practical work of 
the time, but also of the thought and investigation of the time. If we were to confine our 
journal to articles describing formula: and methods already in general use, we imagine it would 
have very little value except for the absolute beginner. А different comment is given by The 
Printing Times and Lithographer, which quotes a portion of the same article, and which says 
“Mr. Thomas Bolas, F.C.S., F.I.C., contributes a capital article to the March number of 
The Process Photogram, etc., etc." 
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ORIGINALS FOR 
PROCESS REPRODUCTION. 


Some Notes on Making and Adapting. 
Bv THomas Boras, F.C.S., F.I.C. 


APER OR CAaRD.— Putting aside those cases in which texture is required 
as a feature of the drawing, or an aid in effect, the paper or card should 
be so smooth as to offer no hindrance to the use of the pen, but not 
so highly burnished or glazed as to show reflections, to hinder the 

reception of the ink-line by quasi oiliness, or to show a decided difference of 
texture where erasure is made. The best qualities of thin Bristol board are 
quite satisfactory, as also 15 the plain white paper which is manufactured for 
photographic purposes by Blanchet Frères et Kléber, of Rives, France, and 
sold in the shops as “ Rives" paper. The thicker kinds are not usually kept 
in stock at the retail photographic warehouses, and the thin paper of this 
kind, as used for albumenising, has hardly body enough to stand erasure. 
The thick Rives paper is an almost ideal material for making originals in 
line, but I am unable to say where sheets can be obtained retail in. London. 
Possibly if the matter were represented to the manufacturers they might 
arrange for the supply of the thick paper in packages or quantities suited to 
the needs of the process artist. 

RouGH, FIGURED, GRAINED, OR PYRAMIDAL Parers.— The number of 
textured papers which artists in tone may use as aids in obtaining special 
effects is now legion, but their use and selection depend so much on the 
habits and artistic instincts of the user, that I must rule them outside the 
scope of the present article. 

WALTER CRaNE's METHOD of drawing originals on tracing paper.—In 
188g Walter Crane was pood enough to give me particulars of his method 
of working, and to lend me examples, in order that I might explain the 
matter in a course of lectures which I was giving at the Central Technical 
Institution in Exhibition-road. ‘These lectures were not reported, and as far 
as I know Mr. Crane's method has not been published in detail, although 
Gleeson White in his ** Practical Designing," p. 206, alludes to the matter 
by remarking that ** much of Mr. Walter Crane’s work appears to have been 
drawn on tracing paper." I must, however, give my account of Mr. Crane’s 
method from memory; but even if I err somewhat, or if he has altered his 
method of working, the account may still be useful, and especially so as being 
very suggestive as regards collateral applications in connection with process 
work. Mr. Crane, having made a first rough study of the subject, lavs a 
sheet of tracing paper over it and. sketches another step in elaboration, this 
being repeated until he arrives at the final result, a method which possesses 
the substantial advantage over the rubbing out or erasure svstem that all the 
preliminary studies are preserved. Again, in slightly correcting the outline 
or shading, the previous study is always in juxtaposition for comparison, and 
by removing the new sketch from the previous one and laying it on a white 
ground, that independent view, which is sometimes so important, is readily 
obtained. In photographing from an original on tracing paper, the sketch 
can be compressed in a printing frame against a sheet of white paper or card, 
and the desirability of using a glass which 15 not too thick, also free from 
defects, scarcely needs remark. 

МосмтіхСс ОЕ TRACINGS.— Obviously originals on tracing paper, or tracings 
of any other kind, may be mounted on cardboard, so that the process worker 
need not depart from his usual routine in dealing with them. Quite clear 
and thick gum should be used. This being smeared thinly and uniformly 
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over the back of the tracing with a piece of clean ray, the tracing should be 
held bv two opposite edges and the middle being allowed to bulge down 15 
attached first to the mount, the edges being now steadily lowered, after which 
the work is well rubbed down, a commencement being made along the middle 
line. 

THe KiNpD oF TRACING PAPER TO USE.—Obviously tracing papers 
containing oil or resinous matter are unsuitable for the above use, as such 
papers repel ink and gum. Moreover, they are usually yellowish in tone. 
Non-repellant tracing papers of high transparency are now easily obtainable, 
and among papers which are not specially sold for tracing, but which may be 
used when nothing better is at hand, may be mentioned thin fine bank post 
paper, stereotyping tissue paper, and pottery tissue. The “copying glass,” 
or glass-topped table with a reflector underneath, as figured on p. 178 of The 
Process Photogram for 1897, is often a very considerable aid in using tracing 
papers as suggested, especially when the less transparent papers are used. 

APPLICATIONS OF TRACING METHODs.—We very often hear of methods 
in which an untoned silver print is used as a basis on which a line system 
is sketched, after which the photogram 15 bleached out so that the line svstem 
can be photographed. І think, however, that methods of this kind are more 
often talked of than practically and usefully worked, especially as a simple 
tracing method has all the merits of the above method with the additional 
advantages of leaving the photogram untouched for comparison with the new 
work, and also a possibility of viewing the new work separately at all stages. 
All that is required is to gum a piece of tracing paper so as to form a flap 
over the photogram, and at any stage the new work can be separately 
inspected by slipping in a doublet of plain white paper. For making notes, 
adaptions, and for the extraction of items from books or other sources the 
tracing system is specially valuable, and a little practice will enable the worker 
to piece together various tracings by the method of butt cutting as adopted 
by artificers in veneering. The pieces to be matched together are laid in 
position so as to overlap, when a clean cut (which may be sinuous or curved) 
is made through both, and after the two superfluous pieces have been 
removed, a very perfect butt joint is the result. The same method сап be 
employed in setting a sketch into an oval or other border, the cut being in 
this case made with an American cutting wheel pivotted on an axis and 
guided by a perforated metal templet. In the case of piecing together 
tracings by this means, whether on the glass of the printing frame or on a 
sheet of cardboard, it is generally desirable to so fix the edges of the paper as 
to prevent a loss of register, but even complex work of this kind only requires 
a little care and thought. 

DIRECT OR REVERSED TRACING from a book or print to Bristol board or 
other opaque substance. REPETITIONS DiRECT OR REVERSED.—Easy and 
simple as these operations are, there are many who either do not know them, 
or who introduce very unnecessary complications. The tracing paper is laid 
on the original, and the lines are marked over with a finely-pointed hard 
pencil, after which the tracing paper is reversed, and the back of the subject 
is faintly pencilled in with a soft blunt pencil. The tracing is now laid on 
the Bristol board as on the original, and the lines are gone over with the 
original hard pencil, or a Stylus. The light marking with soft pencil on the 
other side does not in any way interfere with the view of the original lines 
made by the hard and finely-pointed pencil. Under these circumstances, 
quite enough of the soft pencil lead sets off on the Bristol board to be a guide 
for further operations. If the work on the Bristol board is required to be 
reversed, the variation is obvious; the soft blunt pencil must be used over 
the hard pencil lines, and the tracing must be laid the other way down on the 
Bristol board. This method is very useful in decorative borders, or where 
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elements of a design have to be repeated, and composite transfer from 
several tracings to Bristol board in this way is often better than piecing 
together tracings as suggested in the previous paragraph. Moreover, a 
subject elaborated on tracing paper by Walter Crane’s method, may be finally 
transferred to Bristol board by the above system of locally black-leading the 
back. In diagram work much time may often be saved by this system, and 
I may perhaps be allowed to so far reveal the secrets of The Photogram office, 
as to mention that in the case of the original sketch for the four diagrams 
illustrative of Mr. Ives’ lecture (p. 57), the first diagram was drawn on the 
top of a sheet of Bristol board, and the sinuous curve with other parts 
common to the various diagrams were transferred to the same sheet by the 
method just described. 

PENS AND SIMILAR TooLs.—I need say nothing of steel pens, as the 
various kinds speak for themselves, excepting to say that a few smoothing 
strokes on an oilstone will often make the cheap crow quill pens, sold at six 
for one penny, superior to those sold at very high prices. A magnifying glass 
must be used in order to see where smoothing is required and if water rather 
than oil is used on the oilstone, trials can be made at intervals, and no 
difficult process of cleaning is involved. Since the publication of my book on 
glass blowing (“Glass Blowing and Working," 2s., Dawbarn & Ward), several 
artists and designers of eminence have spoken very well of the performance 
of the new form of glass pen therein described (p. 185), the peculiarity of this 
pen being, that it has a definite ink-cell at the end and a rounded nose; at A, 
it is represented as used on paper which is in a horizontal position; an 
essential being that the nose or out-flow point shall face down on the paper. 
At C, 1s shown a form adapted for working on a steeply inclined surface, and 
at D, a form for working on the vertical; a position preferred by many artists 
when large work is being done. JB illustrates a use which, for the moment, 
is outside photography, but as photography has proved omnivorous as regards 
the adoption of methods from other crafts, it may be worth mention. "The 
butt of the receptacle is shown as containing more fluid than it would retain 
by capillarity if the pen were in position for writing, but by slightly turning 
the shaft or tilting, a very carefully regulated out-tlow can be effected, and the 
liquid may be very exactly applied to any required spot, a matter of import- 
ance in certain surgical manipulations and a convenience in laboratory 
operations ; as in carrying a small quantity of liquid for testing, adjustment, 
ог trituration.. Where much ruling of equal width is required, as in the case of 
architectural drawings, this pen is, I think, unrivalled, as it holds much more 
ink than the ordinary ruling pen or bow-pen. The glass pen is easy to make, 
even by a person very inexperienced in glass blowing, and as there are no 
patent restrictions, I shall be pleased to hear that someone manufactures 
them for sale. The old-fashioned glass pen or fluted stylus has long 
been well-known, and it can often be bought for a penny or two-pence at 
the stationers’ shops, but it was not until after the publication of my book, 
that I heard of this old form having been used as a working instrument 
by artists. I now find that Gleeson White thus refers to a glass stylus 
—presumably this one—on p. 199 of his “ Practical Designing” :—‘‘ Another 
implement deserves to be recommended, that stylus of glass—known 
commonly as a ‘glass pen'—which is, for certain purposes, the most 
pleasant of all. It gives an equal line, neither rotten, ragged nor weak; 
it requires no pressure, so that the surface of the most delicate paper 
is undisturbed. "When employed for tracing, although as easy to manipulate 
as a pencil, it leaves no impression of blind lines on the original. It neither 
corrodes nor clogs, for if at times the ink dries upon it so as to hinder the 
fluid flowing freelv, it needs but dipping into water and wiping with a rag to 
be immediately ready for work as fresh as ever. It will not yield the ‘juicy " 
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unequal line rightly prized by many pen draughtsmen, but for certain 
technique—such as that of Vierge in those superb drawings for Pablo de 
Segovia, which we are told were executed by it—no other stylus or nib is so 
good. The easy movement with which it glides over the paper, and the 
certainty of its solid black line, invariable in width, are qualities in its favor. 
Coarse or fine points may be trusted with the same ink to preserve the equal 
line, which is safe for reproduction throughout. For delicate tracery in orna- 
mental detail, this unchanging line is a valuable adjunct, for worked with an 
ordinary nib the spiral curve of a volute is sure to be thinner in some places, here 
itisequal. . . The objection to these pens is chiefly the difficulty of procuring 
a regular supply ; at times the market is flooded with them, and then patient 
search in likely shops for days and weeks fails to secure one." Such fluted 
styles as 1 have seen have had points drawn from a fluted rod, and the end 
has always been somewhat jagged, and if rounded by heating in the flame 
the extreme point loses its flutes, and the pen acts badly. I have recently 
made this form by drawing the point from an assemblage of seven rods, as 
shown at E in the sketch, more ink-holding power being thus obtained, and 
by grinding the point on a wet slab of ground plate-glass, or better, a wet 
slip of Arkansas stone, all 

roughness and consequent 

tendency to scratch is obvi- C. 

ated, the most complete flow 
of the ink being allowed even 
to the extreme of a very fine 
point. In this modified form, 
the fluted Stylus may be 
adjusted to give lines of the 
most extreme fineness, and 
this with very constant width. 
For the finer lines this 
form of the old glass Stylus 
possesses notable advantages, but for medium or coarse lines my new form 
of pen is very much to be preferred. Very fine lined work is seldom or never 
done upon a sheet fixed vertically, but the fluted Stylus—-or at any rate that 
form of it with a point drawn from seven rods тау be adapted for such 
work by turning its end as shown at G, but only the extreme end must be 
bent, or capillarity will not carry the ink sufliciently rapidly to the point. 
The bent Stylus may, in some few cases, be used with advantage on a sheet 
horizontally placed, the point being turned downwards, and the shaft being 
nearly parallel with the face of the paper. 

Ixk.—Inks which most definitely strike the eye as black are often bluish 
and tend to photograph light, but Indian ink of the best quality is always 
slightly yellowish or brownish and photographs as black. A liquid Indian 
ink, the lines of which become insoluble on drying (Wolff's fixed Indian ink) 
is convenient in many respects. 

ERASURE AND COoRRECTIONS.—It may be taken that there will almost 
always be pencil marks to clear away, as the draughtsman usually puts his 
subject in first by light strokes of a soft pencil, to say nothing of such 
transfer from tracing paper as is referred to above, and such fiducial lines or 
geometrical constructions as may often be required. The use of india- 
rubber often causes a general soiling even if care be taken to scour the rubber 
from time to time against a sheet of glass paper. I strongly recommend the 
crumb of bread (not too fresh, as first.day's bread would be) for the 
removal of pencil marks, also for the final cleaning of the sheet. It is more 
rapid in its action than india-rubber, does not carry black-lead to the whites, 
and punishes the paper far less than rubber. When definite scraping is 
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required, as for the removal of an ink line, fine glass-paper is a convenient 
substitute for a knife, but for small areas, covering with a thick laver of 
Chinese white water-color, or better still, ** Albanine”’ is often more convenient 
than erasure. А patch of paper stuck on, will occasionally cause trouble by 
casting a shadow, but this mischief may be obviated by chamfering the edges 
of the patch at the back; either a scraping knife or a glass-paper being used. 

SHADING.— The first essential in line work is to avoid everything which 
borders on what artists call ** touch " and faint lines must not be introduced 
here and there to balance up or finish the whole effect. For much diagram 
and engineering work the shading mav be ruled in with even lines at uniform 
distances in which case a useful mechanical guide is obtained by slightly 
inking with printing ink or oil color the rim of a watch or clock wheel, and 
rolling it over the work, a large assortment of such wheels being easily 
obtainable for a few pence from the dealers in miscellaneous property who 
have stalls and barrows in Farringdon-street beyond the Metropolitan Station. 
À small ruler made of two pieces of transparent celluloid as indicated by H is 
convenient for this work, but the width of the ruler will often be more 
than the length; this being an aid in keeping the rulings perpendicular 
toa datum line. The watch wheel method of marking out the positions for 
the lines is a very great aid in securing evenness and by means of a second 
marking or two subsequent markings with the same wheel the first gaps 
may be divided into two or three: the starting point only requiring adjust- 
ment for the subsequent markings. Again a wheel may be made to give a 
setting out for a finer division by being rolled obliquely across the area, or 
for a graduated tint by having its direction altered. 

THE TvPiNG-IN OF NAMES, ErC.— This is often a very great convenience 
and is very easy, words being set up and mounted in a type holder, but 
single letters or figures can be very well printed if the type is held by the 
fingers. Very often the impression will be defective, but a fine stroke with a 
pen over the imperfect part will set matters sufficiently right with very little 
trouble, and care should be taken rather to do too little than too much. 
Colonel Waterhouse gives very full directions for typing in his ** Preparation 
of Drawings for Photographic Reproduction," London, Kegan Paul, 189o, 
a book largelv written in relation to map making, work in which typing is a 
very considerable factor. 
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Wet versus Пгу. —Е. Е. Ives says that he is not prepared to discuss the question of wet 
versus drv plates, since he has not given sufficient time to experiment with the latter, but he 
admits that he is strongly prejudiced in favor of wet plates although he has made very good 
and satisfactory dry-plate negatives. 


Irregular Grain Screens. — Тһе lecture and demonstration by Е. E. Ives at the Bolt 
Court School, on March 7th, would seem to finally settle the question of irregular grain screens 
for general half-tone work, for as Mr. Ives pointed out, the difficulty which must make the use 
of these screens absolutely impossible lies in the fact that the apertures are constantly varying 
sizes and constantly varying proportions as compared with the black parts, with the result that 
no diaphragm opening or screen-distance can be chosen which will give a suitable dot with all 
of them. 


Non-adhesion of the Bitumen Image.-—Complaints of this are very much more 
frequent now-a-days than was the case five or six wears ago, and this in spite of the fact that 
the bitumen method is very much less used than formerly. Doubtless the difference is due to 
the fact that bitumen which has been artiticially sulphurised, or which has been purified by 
ether and chloroform, adheres to the metal far less satisfactorily than. most samples of crude 
bitumen. Writing a little over two vears ago, M. Leon Vidal commented on the bad adhesion 
of purified bitumen, and suggested the addition of half a per cent. of pitch; this keeping the 
film sufficiently soft to enable it to adhere. Half to one per cent. of thick Stockholm tar 
added in dissolving the bitumen, is even more satisfactory and is an addition which may be 
made with advantage in all cases. — E. 5. M. 
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THE BOLT COURT LECTURES. 


Mr. Ives on * The Negative Making Process and the 
Manipulation of Screen and Diaphragm in Practice.” 


HE second lecture of the series by F. E. Ives was given on March 7th, 
the subject being announced as ** The Negative Making Process and 
the Manipulation of Screen and Diaphragm in Practice." Mr. Emery 
Walker was in the chair and very brietly introduced the lecturer. The 

subject was, of course, very completely treated, but as it would be largely unin- 
telligible without the lantern slides which were freely used in illustration, only 
a brief report of the principal points can be given. In commencing, Mr. Ives 
reminded his hearers of his previous statements as to the relation between 
the cutting of a Woodbury relief into squares by cross ruling with a V tool, 
and the effect which it was desired to obtain in the ideal half-tone process. 
He reminded them, further, that the combined use of a cross-line screen at 
suitable distance from the plate and with suitable aperture to the lens would 
provide an optical equivalent for the V tool, and that the nearer the screen 
action could approach to that of the ruling tool described, the better would be 
the result. He pointed out that although the optical results were theoretically 
identical with those of the V tool method, diffraction interfered to prevent the 
practical obtaining of identical etlects. It was possible, with a single line 
screen in which the white lines were comparatively narrow and with a 
diamond diaphragm, to obtain very good results, but it was also possible to 
make the diffraction either accentuated or nullify the effect of the V. In 
proof of this, a portion of a specially ruled screen was placed in the lantern 
and the results of using ditlerent apertures at varying distances were 
practically demonstrated on the lantern screen. Each change was accom- 
panied by a description and explanation, which, however, would be 
unintelligible without the illustrations. 

Continuing, Mr. Ives said that although the true V was the best shape in 
theory, it was not absolutely so in practice, mainly because the scale of tone 
reproduced by the photographic plate is not in true proportion to the scale of 
tones of the original, but tends to give too much contrast in the half-tones at 
the centre of the scale, and too little contrast near the high lights and the 
shadows. To compensate for this in the ruling tool, it would be necessary 
to make each side of the V tool slightly S shaped, and in the optical working 
it was necessary to find some equivalent. This defect in the shadows could 
be practically ignored if it were compensated for in the high lights, and this 
could best be done by giving two separate exposures with two properly selected 
diaphragms. By this method the speaker had been able for many years, 
during which he was engaged in half-tone work, to secure such perfect 
negatives that fine etching was quite unnecessary. Mr. Ives referred to 
several means which had been adopted for giving approximately the same 
results, but said that in his opinion none of them was equal to the method 
he had mentioned, which was a method in use by many firms. A special- 
shaped diaphragm, such as the one patented by Max Levy, in which the 
aperture was square, but with a little annex at each of the corners, would 
give approximately the same results as also would the multiple line screen or 
the multiple stops which had recently been advocated by various workers. 

Referring to the construction of the screen itself, Mr. Ives said that to 
vive perfect results by the method he had outlined, a cross-line screen must 
be used with black and white lines of equal width. Worked under these 
conditions, the half-tone process was a good one, but not perfect, and 
although he believed that it would never be superseded by the irregular grain 
screen process, for reasons which he fully demonstrated in the lantern, he did 
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think it was necessary to introduce a modified cross-line screen which should 
overcome a large portion of the effects of diffraction, and which should enable 
the V tool effect to be obtained by means of a single exposure with a single 
diaphragm. As it happened, such a screen was quite possible, and had, in 
fact, been used by himself with very considerable success many years ago. 
It consisted of a glass plate ruled in cross lines of transparent color, the 
result being that the screen consisted of perfectly transparent squares, semi- 
transparent squares where the ruling was single, and squares practically 
opaque to the light where the lines crossed. The original difficulty about 
this screen was that the only dyes suitable for the purpose were very fugitive, 
and therefore it was very necessary for the worker to rule his own screens 
and to replace them fairly frequently, a difficulty which caused Mr. Ives to 
relinquish its use in favor of the regular cross-line screen. During his work 
on chromoscopy he had neglected half-tone matters, but he had also met with 
a dye which would enable screens of the class in question to be easily ruled, 
and which was absolutely permanent in light. Such a screen did not entirely 
overcome the effects of diffraction, but reduced them to about one quarter, 
and by properly regulating the size of the diaphragm, it was possible by one 
exposure to make a negative answering all theoretical and practical require- 
ments. At the same time it was well to have at least two screens of different 
densities for use with different classes of originals. 

As regards screen ruling, Mr. Ives gave his own experience, though he 
said that since Max Levy had been prepared to rule such perfect screens as 
he produced and at such reasonable prices, it was not worth the while of any 
half-tone man to attempt to prepare his own, unless it was merely pieces of 
special form for experimental work. All his own screens were made by ruling 
through a film of collodion sensitised, exposed, developed and intensified, so 
as to make a dense black coating. He was not well acquainted with the 
collodions on the British market, and, therefore, could not say which would 
be most suitable for this purpose, but the kind that he had found most suitable 
was a collodion which set with a bright surface, and would coat perfectly 
without tearing. In order to prevent the film chipping, he treated it with oil 
of spermaceti, and in his original experiments ruled it with a piece of watch- 
spring cut chisel-form and supported between two wires. He eventually 
found it necessary to adopt a diamond point cut to similar chisel-form, and the 
obtaining and preparing of suitable diamond points was one of the chief 
difficulties in the ruling. The machine in which his rulings were made was a 
carefully adjusted wood-engraver’s machine. 


Hy эь, 


Three-Color Printing.-- Dr. Hubl's article which appears in another portion of this 
issue, is well worth the attention of every three-color man. ‘There are points in Dr. Hubl's 
contention which are, perhaps, open to dispute, but on the other hand, the ground is covered 
in such a thoughtful manner and so many very good suggestions are made, that it may be 
considered as one of the articles which we cannot afford to ignore. 


Another way of Making a Grained Negative withouta Screen. 1n The Process 
Photogram for March, reference was made to the luxotype method of Brown, Barnes & Bell, 
as attording a means of making a grained negative without a ruled screen, and now that the 
lectures of F. E. Ives are calling attention to the various methods of producing grain. we may 
refer to a proposal made a few years ago by Krantz & Zeissler. An image of the subject is 
projected lantern-fashion on a white screen ruled with black lines, and the composite subject 
is photographed. Probably a grained surface like some kinds of white bookbinders' cloth 
would be tar more suitable than a screen merely ruled with black lines, but in this case the 
screen should be set somewhat obliquely to the axis of the projecting lens and the transparency 
so set in the carrier as to give rise to little or no distortion. Although difficulties and defects 
suggest themselves, this method and obvious variations may be worthy of study and 
experiment.—O. S. 
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PROCESS WORK IN THE U.S.A. 


NOTES BY THE EDITORS. 


(Concluded.) 


т 15 very difficult to adequately compare the present position of process work 
in the States and in Great Britain. During the past two or three vears 
the methods on the two sides of the water have been greatly modified in 
opposite directions, so that while theoretically the same, they are practi- 

cally very different. A very rough indication of this may be gained from the 
fact that one of the oldest and most experienced half-tone workers in the 
States estimates the working staff of a successful factory as eight men to each 
camera. We do not know exactly what would be the estimate in England, 
but certainly it ought to be appreciably lower than this. The reason for the 
difference lies in the fact that while British houses almost entirely confine 
themselves to the reproduction of originals supplied to them in a state ready 
for reproduction, the American houses do an immensely larger amount of 
work in the preparation of originals, hence the staff is very much larger in the 
States than in Britain. In the method of negative making, too, there is an 
essential difference. Whereas in Dritain the negatives are reversed in the 
camera by means of a mirror or prism and each negative 15 treated as a 
separate item for printing, etching, and finishing, in the States the almost 
invariable practice seems to be to make the negatives direct, without use of 
mirror or prism and to reverse them by stripping. This stripping is resorted 
to because the method is to mount several negatives on one plate and print 
the whole collection on the metal at one exposure; rough etching also, as one 
plate. The result of this seems to be that whereas in Britain every possible 
care is given to the making of the negatives, in the States this is of compara- 
tively less importance, and the block makers rely for the success of their work 
very largelv upon the draughtsman who makes, or touches up the originals, 
and on the finé etchers. From the point of view of pure process, it would 
seem as if the British method was on the whole more satisfactory, and our 
recent experience of employing what тау be called good middle class half- 
tone houses on both sides of the Atlantic, is that while the American house 
gives, as a rule, a brighter and more plucky block, the British house gives a 
reproduction which is much more like a facsimile of the original. 

Of course in all this generalisation it must be understood that there are 
exceptions on both sides, but taking it on the whole, our impression is at the 
moment, that British methods are distinctly healthier and more liable to 
produce real progress in half-tone than the general methods of the United 
States. Further, we are very strongly of opinion that while there are a larger 
number of houses in the States doing first class work, we could select half-a- 
dozen in England whose average work would be fully equal in quality to that 
of the best half-a-dozen which could be selected in America. We are the 
more pleased to be able to give this opinion, since, making similar comparisons 
a couple of vears ago, our opinion was decidedlv different. In the matter of 
printing, too, there seems every reason to thoroughly congratulate British 
workers, for certainly there is no such difference between the best British 
and the best American work as there was two or three years ago. Still there 
can be no doubt that the general average of American half-tone printing is 
very much higher than that of Britain. 

To return for a moment to the different methods of block-making, there 
is no doubt good reason for the plan emploved on each side of the Atlantic, 
and we take it that the ditference is largely due to the fact that in England 
there is a larger proportion of regular work on blocks of good size, and from 
originals of regular character and quality, whereas the American houses have 
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a larger proportion of small, incidental work from originals of very varied 
descriptions, and often originals which require a great amount of faking, and 
will not by any means allow a facsimile reproduction, if the resulting block 
is to be at all satisfactory. At the same time a portion, at least, of the 
difference is due to the fact that the American houses have purposely and very 
successfully cultivated the miscellaneous work from originals of their own 
supplying, for as one of the most successful New York managers said, 
* Anybody can make straight half-tones at so much an inch, and nobody will 
ever make a fortune out of it. It is only when you come to the artists’ work 
which cannot be measured up by the customer, that there is any chance for a 
house to make a profit." No doubt there is an immense amount of truth in 
this, and it is one of the directions in which British houses, and especially 
some of the smaller ones who have not a large proportion of contract work, 
might well follow the American lead more vigorously than they do at present. 
In consequence of the geographical conditions of the United States, where 
there is no metropolis preponderating over all other cities as London does 
over the provinces, the number of half-tone workers in any one city is smaller, 
and the number of cities possessing a few firms is very much larger than in 
Britain. Of course, New York as the great centre of publishing activity 
was the first to take up half-tone work in any great quantity, and still leads 
the procession in the matter of quantity of output. Chicago, as a great 
commercial centre with a very large number of business men using illustrated 
catalogues, comes easily second; and after these come half a dozen cities, 
each of local importance, and each doing more or less of what may be called 
national business. As another result of the natural forces at work, there are 
no American firms anything like so large as two or three of the leading 
British concerns, and there is no house which has anything like the “factory ” 
arrangement (if we may so term it) which characterises the successful British 
houses depending largely upon contract work. We are told that no house in 
the States works more than a dozen cameras, except one in New York which 
claims to work twenty. The claim is said to arise in this way, ‘The firm 
in question has nine cameras, which it often keeps busy all day. Occasionally, 
when there is a rush it has to work overtime, and cameras which are used at 
night as well as in the day are counted twice, twice nine are eighteen, and 
eighteen is very near twenty. "Then, as twenty is a good round figure, why 
not say that the house employs twenty cameras ? ” 

From the British point of view, the camera which is generally used in 
the States would be considered somewhat inadequate and much too lightly 
built. This is on a par with the general tendency in the States to use, in 
many cases, lighter constructions than the slow-going Briton cares for, and 
after all, since the proof of the pudding is in the eating, the American camera 
is very well justified by the work which it produces. At the same time, we 
think that in the matter of screen work many of the American workers, who 
but recently were ahead of the world, are in some danger of falling slightly 
behind the front of the procession. So far as we can gather, the excellent 
researches of Eder, Max Levy, Deville, Turati, and others on the relation of 
the aperture and screen to the dot in half-tone, has been very generally 
ignored by negative makers in the States, who do not seem to have given to 
it anything like the consideration which it has had from many of the best 
workers in Europe. This is evidenced by the fact that many of the Americans 
are still using with perfect satisfaction, screen adjustment devices of some- 
what primitive construction, by which accurately measured adjustment is 
impossible. Thus, as it seems to us, they are generally in exactly the same 
position as they were before the classic work of the investigators above- 
mentioned, while the British negative makers, who have given careful considera- 
tion to the investigations in question, have made very considerable progress. 
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One of the results of the wide distribution of process-workers throughout 
the States, and of the fact that the trade is not centralised so much as in 
Britain, is that every half-tone house also undertakes line work instead of 
relying as so many British houses do, upon a ** trade" firm for reproductions 
of this description. One of the results of this is, that the proportion of line 
work, as well as its total quantity and its quality, seem to be very decidedly 
better in the States. Not only so, but the prices are better, and the line work 
in most of the houses seems to be almost as satisfactory and as profitable as 
the half-tone. Further, as each house has its own staff of artists, there is 
far more combined work, including both line and half-tone, with the result 
that the American blocks show a variety of subject and treatment such as 
cannot be at all equalled in Britain. Hand engraving, too, is much more 
generally used in the States than in the old country, and this again tends to 
greater variety and brightness in the work, though, unfortunately, customers 
are too apt to want cheap blocks, with the result that much of the hand 
engraving is necessarily poor, and many of the blocks would be decidedly 
more satisfactory if it were omitted altogether. 

Although the electric light has been so generally adopted in Britain (which, 
of course, practically means London), the American houses still make very 
considerable use of daylight, and calculate to do the bulk of their work by its 
aid, though almost all of them have electric installations for use in evening 
work. Fortunately, there are very few cities in the States with the murky 
atmosphere of London, so that the process men can generally depend on good - 
daylight during ordinary working hours. 

As to methods, some modification of the fish-glue process is the printing 
method generally in use, and copper is practically the only metal employed. 

The three-color process in the States has undoubtedly been under a cloud 
of late, for though many firms are doing very attractive work in this direction, 
it seems far from being so generally taken up as seemed likely a few years back. 
As to other methods, collotype appears to be growing but slightly, if at all; 
photo-lithostill holds its own and is probably advancing somewhat ; Woodbury- 
type is unknown ; and photogravure appears to be having rather a struggle for 
existence. Asa matter of fact, one of the so-called photogravure firms, and 
one which has actually worked the process, is now doing collotype under a 
fancy name which some of its customers understand to be a synonym for 
photogravure. 

In concluding these fragmentary notes, we must express satisfaction at the 
extent to which the workers of the various cities have succeeded in combining; 
and at the way in which they regularly and frequently meet, with a light 
sociable dinner to precede, or a supper to follow the business of the evening 
It is an example that can be heartily commended to British imitation. And 
we must also express our sense of the kind and hearty way in which we were 
received by every photo-mechanical worker whom we had the good fortune to 
meet. 


^ © 


A modified relief process. Herr Sekutowicz has published in La Nature of March 
12th, 1898, a novel method of obtaining a gelatine relief, his method being to immerse a 
negative in a concentrated solution of bichloride of mercury. The effect of the strong 
bichloride was originally discovered by accident, but on carrying out a series of experiments 
Herr Sekutowicz finds that the relief varies in proportion to the concentration of his bichloride 
solution. He suggests that to use the method the intensified film, still moist, should be placed 
relief upwards on a block of fine plaster, perfectly level and with a slightly damp surface, care 
being taken to avoid air bubbles. The plaster absorbs the water from the film, which thereupon 
adheres firmly to it, after which it can be moulded from in the usual way. According to 
La Nature, the electrotypes made from a relief thus obtained are exceedingly delicate and 
sharp. It may be remembered that in the very early days of process work, Scamoni of St. 
Petersburg used a somewhat analogous process in which he employed a collodion film. 
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From Marshall & Co., of i ftingham 

( House, Arundel-street, Strand, we have 
received a large collection of very good 

half-tone prints, including one or two 

: exceedingly fine samples of hand-engraving. 
The works submitted include a great variety 

of subjects, and are printed from blocks 

made in the ordinary course of business for customers. 


Fifteen Per Cent. Advance is reported in the business of the three leading electrotype 
concerns of Chicago in their returns for January, 1898, as compared with January, 1897. 


The Chicago Engravers' Association has no subscription, but each member 
guarantees payment up to $40 (£8) per year, if necessary. Last year the amount called up 
was only $2. 


Undesirable Customers.—' Тһе first sub-committee of the National Association of 
Photographic Engravers of the United States has got well to work with its recom- 
mendations as to dealing with undesirable customers. The chairman of the committee, Max 
Levy, has submitted to his fellow members a rough draft report of recommendations which 
will be modified in accordance with their suggestions, and finally issued to the members of the 
association. 


A Magnificent Catalogue, one of the first pieces of English catalogue work which 
could fairly be said to be fully equal to the best American, has just been issued to advertise 
the Humber cycles. It is worth the while of all photo-engravers to obtain a copy of this book 
as a specimen of fine half-tone vignetting and routing. The work was carried through by 
Tillotson & Son, to whom it very decidedly does great credit, and we feel sure that the 
financial result will be such as to encourage other cycle manufacturers to attempt to issue 
equally good work. Compared with the older styles, in which the illustrations were all from 
wood-cuts, there can be no doubt as to the greater attractiveness of the list under notice. 


A Block-measuring Scale, which is extremely convenient for showing the exact 
number of square inches of any block up to 14іп. by тт in, has been issued by T. Godfrey 
Cole, photo-engraver, of 248 Caledonian-road, N. Mr. Cole very generously says that he is 
not prepared to sell the scale, but that he will be glad to send a copy to any of our readers 
who ask for one. We would suggest that it would Бе a graceful act to enclose a few stamps 
for postage. Incidentally, we can scarcely imagine a more useful advertisement for Mr. Cole's 
business, or one that was likely to be more thoroughly appreciated by those who have much 
to do with the ordering of blocks. It is always a pleasure to record such instances of com- 
bined business enterprise and generosity. 


American Exports and Imports.—1n spite of the Custom's tariff and copyright 
difficulties, the amount of electrotypes, stereotypes, and other plates for printing imported 
into the United States, seems to remain fairly steady, or even to grow slightly, as will be seen 
from the following figures which we quote from The Engraver and Electrotyper. 


1884 $49,770 1889 $45,361 18594 $56,271 
1585 40,070 1590 48,695 1895 41,116 
1886 26,597 1891 40,725 1596 — 50,851 
1887 34,355 1892 45,981 1897 55,124 
1888 42,931 1893 43.981 


The exports of the same class of goods now slightly exceed the imports, the value for the 
year ending June зо, 1897, being $69,505. Тһе Bureau of Statistics does not seem to have 
mentioned what proportion of American imports come from the British. Isles, but it is stated 
that of the exports the proportion coming to these shores was $42,805, or nearly two-thirds. 


The New Combination Machine which is offered by Eugen Schaffenius, appears to- 
be exceedingly well designed and well calculated in every way to be of distinct service to the 
small half-tone worker. It may fairly be said to be absolutely universal. It runs either by foot 
or power (though the manufacturer does not suggest the attempt to drive it by foot if anything 
like constant work is to be done). It includes a router, drill, circular saw, and shoot plane. 
The heavy, upper table is lowered when the circular saw 15 to be used, and the routing portion 
is very simply and very quickly thrown out of gear. When the router 1s needed, the bed is 
raised so as to clear it from the circular saw, and the change of gear can, again, be instantly 
made. A movable table, with clamps for holding the blocks is supplied for routing purposes, 
and this takes blocks up to ten inches wide. If necessary, much larger blocks can be handled 
on the machine, though they would require a special movable table, which would be somewhat 
heavy and fatiguing for regular work. The machine is supplied with clamps and guides to 
hold and direct blocks or metal when planing or sawing. and has a considerable assortment of 
routers and drills. It is illustrated in one of the advertisements in the present issue. Its price 
is £30 including delivery in any part of the United Kingdom. 
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Success in Three-Color Work. — 
The Inland Printer says, Howard 
Overton, in the Process Photogram, states 
the drawbacks to successful three-color 
work so clearly, that brief extracts from 
his article are worth reflecting on by those 
prosecuting or about to engage in this 
alluring business. Не says: * The three- 
color method of reproduction does not seem 
to be advancing as fast as it ouzht to do. [n fact the progression of the three-color process may 
fitly be compared to the sidelong motion of the crab, and the reasons for this are not far to 
seek. The great dithculty in the production of the finished print is that so many causes must 
work in harmony to produce the desired result. The light filters and the relative exposures 
must be correct; the development of the three negatives must be uniform as well as the 
etching of the blocks made for them; and above all the inks must be suitable, and the register 
of the proofs must be almost absolutely true. When all these factors are taken into account it is 
hardly wonderful that a truly satisfactory three-color print is somewhat of a rarity. The light 
filters are practically always faulty, but this 1s not a matter of vital importance, as faults of 
the light filter and, indeed, of the whole method of working, may be compensated for by 
choosing suitable inks." I should like to add a difficulty or two in the process to those 
enumerated by Mr. Overton, and disagree with him in the conclusion he comes to that 
through the inks used in printing all previous faults may be remedied. He neglected to note 
the importance of using the proper orthochromatic plates in their relation to the light filters, 
and further, when three-color work 15 printed from half-tone blocks there аге the additional 
operations of making positives from the color-selective negatives, all of which, both positives 
and negatives, must be properly timed and evenly developed, or the three-color blocks resulting 
from them will not possess their proper relation to each other. Now as to correcting all defects 
in the operations by alterations in the printing inks, I would say this was the chief cause of 
the failure of the first and largest plant that has thus far attempted three-color work, and it 
will be fata] to any other firm maintaining a similar theory and attempting commercial color 
work. One reason why this is so will likely suthce to explain why, to prosecute this work 
profitably even in the smallest way, three-power printing presses are necessary- -one printing 
in yellow, the second in red, and the third in blue. The larger the sheet and the more subjects 
can be printed on the same sheet, the more profitable the business, hence it will be seen that 
the inks must be maintained in their purity, and the blocks in all cases made to suit the inks. 
Adhering to this policy has been the secret of success of more than one color printing house 
up to date. 


‘Devils '' in Photogravure. —Few troubles have been so fruitful as the above in 
bringing about theoretical speculations on the one hand, or suggestions as to means of practically 
avoiding the mischief. Devils have been attributed to specks of inferior metal in the plate, 
to minute perforations in the resist, to particles of dust preventing contact between resist 
and metal, and to local oxidation. These and some other theories as to cause which have 
been put forward are by no means incompatible, and the one condition which may arise from 
any one of the above causes is an easy circulation of the etching tluid between the resist and 
the plate. In the face of what has been said by various authorities, the troubled operator 
should now be in a fair way to finally lay the pest. М. Braun's tarnishing of the copper by 
the asphalt is probably sulphuration as the most sensitive asphalt contains much sulphur, and 
a highly sulphurised asphalt is the kind most likely to find its way into the process work- 
shop. M. Braun, however, recommends the use of ordinary colophony resin instead of asphalt; 
and as colophony is now used by some of the most successful practitioners it is quite a safe 
thing to employ it—and obviously desirable if asphalt causes any halo of corrosion around 
each melted grain. M. Shepherd's theory as to foreign particles in the copper plates suggests 
its own remedy--avoid such plates; and in a similar way Herr Petersen's views as to dust 
and dirt are sufficiently suggestive from a practical point of view. As regards mischief from 
the contraction of the carbon film the obvious remedy is not to very highly dry the carbon 
resist, where on the copper-- extreme dryness being also bad from several other points of view. 
Let us now assume for the sake of argument that we have spotty copper, corrosive bitumen, 
dust, a contractile carbon film and moreover a carbon film perforated with minute holes. 
Against all these adverse conditions—some or all of which may not be easy to eliminate in 
every case —Mr. Huson's proposal to use a substratum is likely to prove either a remedy or a 
palliative; and this proposal is one to be borne in mind when one is compelled to work under 
conditions favorable to the production of devils, as it may enable us to avoid them even if 
unsound copper is used, and the various operations have to be carried out in a dusty place 
where cleanliness in the strict sense of the term is impossible. Mr. Huson's directions for 
coating the plate with his substratum were given some years ago in THE PHoroGraM, but it 
may be worth while to so far repeat as to mention here that the solution for the substratum is 
prepared by dissolving 120 grams of Nelson's No. т gelatine and six grains of bichromate of 
potassium in nine ounces of water. The plate- -dusted, heated and allowed to cool—-is Hooded 
with this and the excess is drained off at one corner. After the film has dried and been exposed 
to light, the plate is again coated, dried, and exposed to light, when all is ready for the 
squeegeeing down of the exposed carbon tissue.—A. D. 
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19,711. Machine for Printing in Several 
Colors. J. A. Gledhill and J. C. Whitney, both 
of 43 Blackfriars-street, Manchester. Sept. 7th, 
1896. Relates to machinery for printing at one 
impression in any number of colors upon 
circulars or sheets of paper. Fig. 23 shows a 
platen printing-press provided with special inking mechanism. The several inks are supplied 
in separate bands to an inking cylinder (N) by means of ductor rollers B, rollers A, and 
distributing rollers K, or discs M, which are mounted upon the framework H. A longitudinal 
motion is given to rollers B by means of a cam (C). The rollers and discs (M, К) are mounted 
upon shafts (Y), which can move towards or away from the cylinder (№), under the action of 
semi-circular guides (O) adjustably secured or attached to pulleys on shafts (F), and arranged 
to bear against anti-friction rollers on the shafts. The action of guides (O) is such that the 
discs (M) transfer their respective colors to the cylinders (N) whilst the roller K is taking ink 


from its corresponding roller 4. "The printing-block is inked by rollers (S, T, U) which are 
mounted in carriers (V) arranged to slide upon guides (M') under the action of links (X), 
two-armed levers (Y), and levers (a) mounted upon a shaft (b) which is rocked by a cam 
groove (d) and lever (с). The inking rollers (S, T, U) are forced against the cylinder (N) by 
springs (4), and are moved towards or from the cylinder at the correct moment by the guides 
(O) previously described. By means of runners on the rollers (S, T, U) and suitable guides 
(т) on the slide (W), the rollers are caused to properly ink the forme in the desired colors. 
Suitable guides may be provided for lifting an inking roller from the forme after an electro, etc. 
placed in the forme has been inked by the roller. The inking apparatus, suitably modified, 
may be applied to Wharfedale and other machines. 


To the Editors: 


THE PROCESS PHOTOGRAM. 


Dear SIR AND MADAM,- In your issue 
of The Process Photogram tor April, 
which I have just received, 1 note that cn page 62, line 22, you print a “ definition "" of half. 
tone, and add that this ** is said to have been given by Charles W. Gamble.’ Permit me, 


however, to say, with due respect, that I am not the author of this definition, which is both 
careless and inaccurate. Yours faithfully, 
London, March 26, 1898. CHARLES W. GAMBLE. 
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/ COLOR PLATES BY THE 
AQUATINT PROCESS. 
By К. W. BAXTER. 


HE GRANULATED ETCHING GrRouND.—Before giving the formule, it 
may be well to explain that the grain or ground used in this process 
is obtained by coating the copper-plate with a solution of resin and 
spirits of wine. The evaporation of the spirit causes the resin to 

reticulate, or in other words forms a network of interstices through which the 
acid percolates when the plate is etched. 

In a greater or less degree all the resins and gum resins will answer the 
purpose, but the grain most suitable for color plates is the one referred to in 
my last article as the “Hunt” ground, the formula of which is as follows :— 
Dissolve— 

| 2 oz. common black resin in 4 02. of pure spirits of wine. 
I oz. Burgundy pitch » 202. л - i 
] oz. gum thus » 3 02. А - ii 
Allow to stand for a week, shake up occasionally for the first few davs, when 
the sediment has subsided strain carefully through fine muslin into one 
bottle, as follows:— 
Resin - - - - - - I 
Burgundy pitch. - - - - - 4 
Gum thus - - - - - n 
(Add spirit until the color of sherry.) 
This solution should be perfectly clear and will probably be too strong to 
granulate. 

Take as much of this strong solution as may be required for immediate 
use, and break down with more spirit until the grain is satisfactory; the larger 
the proportion of spirit the finer the grain. You can only ascertain whether 
the grain is satisfactory by trying it on a plate. 

PREPARING THE PLATE.—Much depends upon the care bestowed on 
polishing and cleaning the plate, the faintest indication of grease or scratches 
will be fatal to granulation. An excellent buffer or polisher сап be made by 
rolling a long strip of cloth or printer's blanket very tightly, keeping one end 
perfectly even; when the roll is of a convenient size to grip comfortably, bind 
round securely and saturate the even end with olive oil. This buffer must be 
kept absolutely free from grit. Place the plate on any material that will 
prevent it from slipping, and with a little washed rotten stone and sweet oil 
polish straight from top to bottom, in one direction only, until a perfect 
surface is obtained; wash the oil off thoroughly with turpentine, place plate 
on clean piece of paper, and finish off with dry washed whitening and soft rag. 

COATING THE PLatE.—The room in which this operation is performed 
should be as free from dust as possible, as every particle that settles on the 


plate will make a mark on the grain preventing reticulation wherever it falls 
on the solution while the plate is being coated. The temperature of the 
room should not be under 68°. 

Hold the plate lightly on the tips of the fingers, as the heat from the 
hand through the plate is likely to make the grain uneven. Pour the 
solution (what you consider will cover the plate) in the centre of the plate, 
float over the top half first, and then the bottom half; pour off superfluous 
fluid and constantly keep wiping edges with small piece of rag to keep solution 
from accumulating on the edges. Wherever the evaporation commences, incline 
the plate so that the solution does not run back on these parts. Experience 
only can teach how much to pour on according to the size of the plate; the 
spirit should commence to show evaporation within a minute after the plate 
is thoroughly coated. Should it take longer it is either because the room is 
too cold or the spirit too weak; a little ether added will assist evaporation. 
When the plate has reticulated all over, stand on edge for an hour or two 
until thoroughly hard, when it will be ready to receive the offset. 

Offsets should be pulled on highly-glazed hard notepaper, in soft black 
ink; stick down at two corners only with a little wax, and pull through a 
lithographic press, placing the plate on a stone; care must be taken that 
the pressure is not sufficient to break the grain. Having obtained a good 
plain offset, you next proceed to paint in the solids with Brunswick black, 
and also a border round the plate about half-inch broad, on which you 
stick the wall wax in the same way as for intaglio etching. Should the 
Brunswick black be too stiff to work easily, thin down with a drop or two of 
turpentine. When the first stopping is perfectly hard the plate is ready for 
the first etch. 

ETCHING THE PLateE.—Obtain a large porcelain developing dish and place 
two light pieces of wood across it to rest the plate on; place the whole ina 
sink. Mix in a jug about equal quantities of nitrous acid and water. These 
proportions vary according to the temperature, the strength of acid, and the 
coarseness of the grain. The fine grain, having a thinner coating, necessarily 
requires weaker acid. To test strength, dip a strip of copper into the acid, 
when taken out it should bite vigorously, but not give off orange fumes. Pour 
acid on to the plate as quickly as possible, and when it is green all over tip 
the acid into the dish and douce over with a jug of water immediately, finish 
washing under the tap; this must be done verv thoroughly. Should any acid 
be left on the plate it will tarnish when dry. Stand the plate up to dry in 
the air if possible, otherwise a little warmth may be used. The quicker the 
plate is dried the better, as it prevents the copper from corroding, and the 
grain becoming rotten. For the second stopping a little turpentine varnish 
should be added to the black, and a little vermilion. The weight of the 
vermilion causes the varnish to sink well into the grain, and the turpentine 
varnish is a stronger resist. Paint out the next lighter tints to the solid, and 
when hard etch as before for the next tint, repeating these operations as 
many times as necessary, until only a fine dust tint remains on the plate. 
Add more vermilion at each successive stopping, as the grain gets deeper. 
Leave a dust tint wherever possible, to prevent hard edges to the plate when 
finished. 

© © 


Philadelphia's Electrotypers have formed an ^ssociation with the following officers, 
viz:—-President, George Thompson (Westcott and Thompson); Vice-President. Edward 
Payson Suter (McKellar, Smiths and Jordan Co.); Secretary and Treasurer, Samuel W. Davis 
(Duncan & Co). The rules were based on those of the Chicago Association, with slight 
modifications. Minimum prices were agreed to, the extreme length of credit was fixed at 
three months, and three per cent. for cash in thirty davs was fixed as the maximum discount. 
It was decided to apply for admission to the National Association; and the meetings were 
fixed for the third Tuesday in the month. 
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/. PROCESS" AT THE PALACE. 
ERHAPS the most interesting and suggestive ‘‘ process" exhibits at the 
р Palace—if a bull тау be pardoned—are two pieces of pure photo- 
graphic work. ‘They are at the stands of Wellington & Ward, and of 
the Rotary Photographic Co., firms which are developing the purely 
photographic machine-printed work that threatens to compete very keenly 
with collotype and Woodburytype, if not with other processes. The example 
of this work given as a supplement to the present issue shows the quality of 
bromide print obtainable by purely automatic methods of exposure, develop- 
ment, fixing and washing ; and there can be little doubt of the great future 
of such an excellent and economical process. 

The catalogue itself is interesting, and even valuable from a process point 
of view, and though it is briefly reviewed elsewhere in this issue, some note 
. must here be taken of some of its features. The frontispiece is a very fine 
portrait, by Van der Weyde, of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and is reproduced 
by the machine-printed photogravure method of the Rembrandt Intaglio 
Printing Co. The bulk 
of the half-tones in the 
book are reproduced by 
the Art Reproduction 
Co., Leslie E. Clift & 
Co., Fredk. Downer, 
Lascelles & Co., Ltd., 
The Meisenbach Co., 
and the Strand Engrav- 
ing Co., while supple- 
ments are contributed 
by many other firms, 
as will be mentioned in 
detail. The first two 
are half-tones by 
Plummer & Co., from 
paintings. They аге ! 
good specimens, пої тне MAMMOTH CAMERA. 
improved by the blue 
ink in which they are printed. A portrait of Joseph Wilson Swan, M.A., 
F.R.S., etc., reproduced and printed by the Swan Electric Engraving Co., is 
not only а good piece of process work, but also a very good portrait of the 
inventor to whom we are indebted for so much in electricity and photography. 

At page 31 we find an interesting article on ‘‘ Photo-engraving іп 
Intaglio,” by Colonel Waterhouse, in which the various photogravure 
processes are traced from the early work of Niepce to the results of the 
present day. (Very full historical notes are also given alongside the numbers 
of the various exhibits). Facing page 32 is a fine half-tone by the Art 
Reproduction Co., from the copy by the Autotype Co. of Turner's picture, 
«The Fighting Temeraire,” one of the best possible tests of ability, both in 
picture-copying and block-making. 

At page 41, Wm. Gamble commences a brief history of photo-tvpographic 
engraving in relief, and facing page 42 is a print from a Pretsch block used 
in The Photographic Journal of November, 1860. Amongst the notes and 
titles of exhibits which follow are several prints from early Dallastype and 
Dallastint blocks; and facing page 48 is one of the most attractive half-tones 
in the book, from a block by Carl Hentschel & Co., used in our Annual, 
‘‘Photograms of '97," and reproduced from Clifford Young's picture, 
* Against the Stream." 
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A well-known three-color reproduction by John Swain & Son, of a 
beautiful Doulton vase, faces page 80, and facing page 96 is a good collotype 
print by Bemrose & Sons, Ltd., from “ Lowland Pastures,” one of John H. 
Avery's charming pastorals. 

John H. Gear's **Silvery Morn," one of those charming and delicate 
pictures that are most difficult to reproduce, is very well rendered by the 
Acme Tone Engraving Co. ; and the ** Nuit de Janvier," facing page 117, 
deserves a special word of commentation for the Meisenbach Co., as a very 
successful piece of reproduction of a most difficult subject. 

Opposite page 129 is an excellent example of the machine-printed bromide 
before-mentioned, a fine dog's head from a negative by Thomas Fall, printed 
by Wellington & Ward on their platino-matt bromide. Facing page 144 is a 
delicate and very effective example of vignetted half-tone by the Strand 
Engraving Co., from a portrait by Lafayette, one of the cases in which the 
colored printing ink is perhaps an advantage. | 

Facing page 160 is a three-color repro- 
duction of a water-color landscape, by the 
Arthur Cox Illustrating Co., showing what 
good three-color work can now be done in 
Birmingham. 

Turning now from the catalogue to the 
show itself, we find a matter of the greatest 
possible photo-mechanical interest in a place 
where it might scarcely be expected—at the 
stand devoted to John H. Avery's specialties. 
Here, at intervals during the day, are 
demonstrations of film-stripping by means 
of Avery's solution, a preparation which 
renders the stripping and reversing of films 
very simple, very certain, and very quick. 
As Mr. Avery truly says, a good deal 
depends upon the ‘ know-how,” and his 
little pamphlet of instruction gives the most 
practical hints we have seen for this 
operation. The whole work of stripping, 
e dE reversing and re-attaching a film (even of a 
[ЕТА OR BACK ) large-sized plate) can be completed in four 

and a half minutes, and as the solution 
decidedly toughens the film, there seems to be no risk whatever. Further, 
there is not the slightest danger of enlarging or of distorting the film. 
All particulars can be obtained from Henry Lamplough, Ltd., 147 Strand, 
London. 

Mawson & Swan make a good show of work done with their photo- 
mechanical plates and collodion, especially notable being the grand half-tone 
work of the Swan Electric Engraving Co., and the three-color work of John 
Swain & Son. 

The Penrose stand is notable, as we said last month, for their Mammoth 
process camera, which, we think, is an enormous, but also a very well and 
handsomely made piece of apparatus, with an adjustable back to take any 
sized plate from whole-plate to 6 ft. by 5 ft. The Ross lens of 60 in. 
equivalent focus, and working at f11, is a very fine instrument, and when the 
light serves, one can see an image focussed with it on the ground-glass, 
which is temporarily in position. There are examples of the improved 
incandescent gas-light, and a number of arc lamps both for copying and 
printing. The Reliance press, of American manufacture, is one of the verv 
best for proofing purposes, and well worth examination by all block- makers. 
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Last, but not least, on the Penrose stand is the ** Process Year Book," full of 
good things photo-mechanical. 

The “process” section of the exhibit of J. J. Griffin & Sons, Ltd., 
attracted a great deal of attention, even against the counter-attraction of very 
able demonstrations of Velox paper by W. J. Belton. The principal feature 
was the Scott-Linley patent camera, a piece of apparatus to which we have 
previously referred, and which has won golden opinions from the process 
men who have seen it at the show. Its time-saving power is its great claim 
to favor, and surely anyone who has experienced, even for a few minutes, the 
comfort of being able to work lens (in all directions), copy-board, and camera, 


THE SCOTT-LINLEY PATENT CAMERA (J. J. GRIFFIN & SONS, LTD. 


to focus, centre the lens, centre the copy, increase or diminish the image and 
adjust the screen-distance, all without once taking the eyes off the ground- 
glass, must wish to use such form of camera all the time. 

At the same stand are American printing frames of the best design and 
construction, the Manhattan arc lamp which we recently described, copper- 
plates and zinc plates, whirlers and process-engravings in various stages of 
. progress—with many other process requisites. 


( To be continued.) 
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A Positive Process, in which a waterproofed card is to be used as the basis of an 
emulsion, is announced by H. C. Moore, of Louisville, Ky., U.S.A., as a novelty likely to 
revolutionise photography. He has also designed a special form of repeating plate holder, in 
which he can place one hundred of his cards, and with which he says that he has been able 
to make a dozen exposures upon one sitter in twelve seconds. The pictures can be developed 
and finished in fifteen minutes, and Mr. Moore proposes that photographers in the future shall 
thus complete their work and receive their money while the sitter waits. This seems a little 
like a good many dreams which there have been in the past. We imagine the satisfaction of 
a customer who finds that her twelve portraits have twelve different expressions, varying from 
the smile assumed at the command to **look pleasant" to an expression of nervous irritation 
and confirmed boredom occuring towards the end of the twelve seconds exposure. We can 
imagine, also, some of the troubles that will occur from a process like this, in which, 
apparently, no retouching is contemplated. Still, if the method can be worked with certainty, 
it has, undoubtedly, a considerable field of usefulness, though we should scarcely speak of it 
as likely to “revolutionise” the photographic craft. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE HALF-TONE 
UPON LETTERPRESS PRINTING. 


An Address by M. P. McCoy, at St. Bride Institute. 


к. McCoy said that, in the first place, half-tone had stirred up the 
press-builder, for presses equal to printing wood-engravings had 
proved inadequate for this newcomer. ‘Then it called for and 
secured better paper and finer ink. It led to a better realisation of 

the importance of evenness of temperature. Americans thought it more 
profitable to keep a workshop warmed through the week-end than to come in 
on Monday to hardened ink and chilled rollers and machines. The press 
problem had been most difficult. It took the Cottrel Company ten years to 
perfect a machine for half-tone work. In connection with this point, 
Mr. McCoy expressed views with which—when questioning time came—his 
Chairman of the evening (Mr. Viney, of Messrs. Hazell, Watson & Viney), 
seemed not to be quite in accord. ** You can have too much distribution as 
well as too little," said Mr. McCoy. *'* You mean too generous an ink supply 
through your distribution?" Mr. Viney suggested. “No amount of 
distribution can chemically or in any way alter the character of the ink." 
Mr. McCoy said the point had been thoroughly tested. It had been found 
that after a certain amount of distribution, the work became grey. The 
amount of ink a piece of work would take was a fixed quantity. To do the 
work properly you must only apply that amount. Continuous supply of ink 
was not desirable. 

Another point in this very interesting lecture which led to discussion, 
related to overlays. Mr. McCoy handed round some American overlays in 
which shellac had been used. It had been dissolved in methylated spirits, 
which where chosen because of their evaporating property and the consequent 
quick drying of the shellac. А film of ink was about ;,),, of an inch thick. 
A sheet of the thinnest tissue equalled 4545; of an inch. Obviously the very 
nicest care was needed. Mr. Colebrook asked if many of the finest American 
offices did not dispense with overlays. Mr. McCoy said that was so; and 
theoretically the dead squeeze was best. This assumed, however, absolutely 
true plates and absolutely true machines. Mr. Viney, upon this, said he 
never advised overlays, and hardly ever advised underlays. Attempting to 
emphasise by extreme pressure at any particular point was to be strongly 
condemned. We may add that Mr. McCoy commented on the touching-up 
of blocks. He thought the wood engraver should not do more in touching up 
than opening up the light in some cases where it might be required. In the 
best process work no attempt was made by the toucher-up to alter what was 
characteristic of the picture. Clothing might be thus treated but not the 
features of a person. 

Mr. McCoy gave some astonishing figures in illustration of the enormous 
amount of employment the half-tone block had occasioned. Cottrell’ s 
machines alone were working off fifteen million impressions per month for 
various half-tone publications; and about 3,600 people were employed in 
some or other work contributorv to this machining. Munzey's magazine 
in America, and Pearson's here, had made their wonderful successes almost 
entirely through their half-tone work. So with businesses. А finely- 
illustrated catalogue was the best commercial traveller. English cycle firms 
had found this out to their cost, while they allowed American cycle houses to 
beat them in this respect, and to their advantage now that they realised what 
was needed and what good work they could have in Britain. In conclusion, 
Mr. McCoy said he attached great importance to the technical classes of this 
country. 
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THE BOLT COURT LECTURES. 
V Mr. Bolas on * Gelatine as the leading Colloid 


for Process Work—Compounds of Chromium." 


some length the relative advantages of bone gelatine and skin gelatine. 

He thought that the prejudice against bone gelatine was entirely based 

on misunderstanding, as bone seemed a very much more certain source 
than skin, etc., for the regular supply of gelatine of a constant constitution. 
Probably one of the reasons why bone gelatine was objected to was that 
some of the principal manufacturers of the substance, for reasons quite 
other than those occurring ın photo-mechanical work, were in the habit of 
artificially hardening it, with the result that many practical workers had got 
the idea that bone gelatine was necessarily hard. When properly made, bone 
gelatine and skin gelatine were for all practical purposes identical in com- 
position, but the fact that the skin and softer parts were more liable to 
putrefaction than the bone, and the further fact that they were more difficult 
to clean, made the chances somewhat in favor of bone gelatine being purer 
than the other kind. As an example of the length of time that bones could 
preserve their gelatigenous matter, Mr. Bolas referred to the fact that even 
fossil bones had been found which were capable of yielding gelatine. Those 
who wished to conduct accurate experiments in photo-mechanical work on a 
gelatine basis, he would recommend to manufacture their own gelatine by a 
method which he demonstrated, and the outline of which is as follows :— 
Grind the bones to a coarse meal, and boil for some little time in order to 
take out the more soluble tissue, which would form a coarse gelatine or glue; 
strain off the liquid from the bone meal, and place the latter in dilute 
hydrochloric acid which would dissolve out the earthy matter, leaving the 
gelatigenous tissue intact. ‘This should then be strained, washed to remove 
the acid, melted by heat, and run into tins to set. If a very pure gelatine 
was required, it was well to precipitate it from the solution by means of 
alcohol, the addition of which did not permanently insolubilise the gelatine. 
Mr. Bolas said that in the United States bone gelatine is largely made, but 
as hydrochloric acid is very expensive in that country, sulphurous acid was 
used instead for abstracting the earthy matter; and as sulphurous acid is a 
good antiseptic, this acid removed still further the danger of putrefaction 
during the process. 

Attention was drawn to the fact that there were two kinds of gelatine— 
one which might properlv be so called (though it was sometimes called 
glutin), the other form, obtained from cartilage, and properly called chondrin. 
The great difference in different commercial samples of gelatine arose from 
the fact that they generally consisted of mixtures of true gelatine and 
chondrin in very variable proportions. There were many ways for testing 
the presence of chondrin in gelatine, perhaps the simplest being by the 
addition of some chemical which would insolubilise chondrin, while it had 
no effect on gelatine proper. A convenient chemical for this purpose was 
acetate of lead. An exact quantitative analysis of the proportions was not 
possible, wherefore the lecturer strongly urged the necessity of getting some 
manufacturer to place on the market a gelatine free from chondrin, and a 
chondrin free from gelatine. If this were done, workers would be able to make 
up their own mixtures in definite proportions, and with definite properties. 

: Reference was made to a very important series of articles on gelatine and 
analogous substances, which was written by Dr. Eder, and a translation of 
which, by Baden Pritchard, was published in The Photographic News of 
1878 and 1879. This series of articles was the classic on this svbject, and 
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[ THE fourth lecture of this excellent series, Thomas Bolas discussed at 


was very well worth reading by anyone who wished to work a gelatine 
process. 

Another cause of the variation of commercial gelatine was the varying 
proportion of meta-gelatine which it might contain. This was in no sense 
an impurity, but was objectionable because it added to the uncertainty 
of working. It was a form of gelatine which the lecturer thought. might 
prove exceedingly valuable for many photo-mechanical purposes, and he 
therefore carefully explained its method of manufacture. It could be formed 
by boiling ordinary gelatine in water for about twenty-four hours, or by 
digesting for half-an-hour at a very high temperature. What chemical change 
took place was unknown, but probably the change was chiefly a physical 
one, and its practical result was that the gelatine lost its power of setting. 
Another method of preparation was by adding a 5% or 10% solution of nitric 
acid to the gelatine, the result being that a portion of the gelatinc would be 
oxidised and destroyed, but the bulk would be transformed into meta-gelatine. 
The addition of strong acetic acid would also cause the gelatine to become 
liquid, and pass into the meta state. If from such a meta-gelatine the acid 
was dialyzed out, the gelatine was left in a state practically equivalent to that 
of fish-glue, but one that would have the advantage of being constant and 
always capable of being repeated. 

Gelatine could be precipitated by many neutral salts, as for instance, 
sulphate of soda (Glauber’s salt) as well as with alcohol, and it must be 
remembered that this precipitation was totally different from the action of 
tannin, which had the effect of making gelatine permanently insoluble. 
This property of tannin was sometimes useful, as enabling one to make a 
quantitative analysis of a gelatine solution by adding tannin (in excess) to 
such a solution. A precipitate would be thrown down, of which the pro- 
portions would be 57:26 of tannin, and 42°74 of gelatine. This precipitate 
could, of course, be dried and accurately weighed. 

Gelatine, when heated, undergoes a complex decomposition, in the course 
of which ammonia is given off as well as an odoriferous oil. Under rather 
powerful oxidising agents, the bulk of the gelatine is left intact, while a 
small portion is destroyed, as in the case of the application of heat, and this 
is the basis of processes of bichromatised gelatine printing. Returning 
again to the method of preparation of the gelatine, the lecturer said that it 
‚ was well that discarded methods should be remembered, since conditions 
were liable to change; and there was an old method of preparing sheet 
gelatine which had been discarded for general purposes, but might, with 
advantage, be revived for the special purpose of preparing photo-mechanical 
gelatine. Тһе present method was to cut the gelatine into thin sheets, and 
to dry it on nets of string, a method which. gave. great opportunities for 
putrefaction and mould to attack the gelatine, so that, as a matter of fact, 
many examples of gelatine were really affected in this way, although they 
were cleaned up by the manufacturers to make them look fit for the market. 
The old method which might be revived was by means of a metal drum kept 
at a fixed temperature below boiling point by means of steam, and revolved 
in a trough of the gelatine solution which it was used to dry. By regulating 
the temperature and speed of the drum, it was possible to strip off a coating 
of gelatine in a long, continuous film, perfectly dry, as delivered from the 
drum. 

Turning now to the chromium salts, which were the other part of the 
basis of bichromated gelatine work, the lecturer stated that the salts generally 
used were the bichromates of potassium and ammonium, which contained 
chromium in a high state of oxidation. If a strong acid was added to them 
chromic acid was liberated and this reaction could be so arranged that the 
acid would not separate out, but remain in solution. If, now, alcohol was 
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added, the alcohol would be converted into aldehyde, while a lower green 
oxide of chromium would be formed. This was properly called the 
sesquioxide, a salt which had the effect of insolubilising gelatine. The action 
of light had the same effect as the action of acid, forming in the gelatine 
this sesquioxide, so that the action of light had really no direct effect of 
rendering bichromated gelatine insoluble, but simply set up a train of action 
which had that final effect. a 

In concluding his remarks, the lecturer alluded to the very valuable work 
which had been done by his chairman (Horace Wilmer) in translating certain 
important German books, and in otherwise assisting photo-mechanical workers. 
He also asked Leon Warnerke, who was present, to give the audience some 
particulars of a method of purifying gelatine which he had recently seen. 

Mr. Warnerke said that the method in question had been recommended 
in some of the photographic papers and tested by himself. It consisted of 
making a solution of gelatine or glue in hot water, to which was added alum 
in excess, which would cause the gelatine to precipitate. In this state it could 
be thoroughly washed in hot water, 
after which it was strained out anda 
little citric acid added. This rendered 
the gelatine again soluble. The next 
step was to allow the gelatine to set, 
and to wash it in cold water to remove 
the excess of citric acid. The final 
result would be a gelatine of very 
considerable purity. 
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THE LONDON 
ETCHING CO. 


T” BUSINESS of the London 
Etching Company was estab- 
lished some eighteen months 

ago, at 3 Holborn Place, 

London, W.C.; and is one of those 
fortunate, comparatively small con- 
cerns, which can afford to select its Watrer L. McNay 
work, to maintain fair prices, and to 
give careful attention to individual orders. The difficulty, of late, has not 
been in obtaining work, but in executing it, and though this is possibly 
only a temporary pressure, Mr. McNay, the managing partner, says that 
there has never been a really ** slack" time since the business began. 

A good deal of this arises, no doubt, from the personality of the partners, 
both of whom are artists at heart, as well as men of wide experience and good 
connections. W. Wright-Nooth is an etcher, in the old, artist's sense of the 
word, who looks back with regret to the days of fifteen or twenty years ago, 
when months were spent on etching a large plate, and when the price was not 
a few pence per square inch, but £80 or foo for the job. Such etching is 
still undertaken by the firm, and though its brightest days are gone, they 
occasionally find demand for work which is much more satisfactory than any 
amount of half-tone. Quite recently they have completed a series of etchings 
for frontispieces to a very charming edition of one of the standard novelists ; 
so that the plate-signature W. Nooth is still before the public. The same 

skill, and a portion of the same interest and enthusiasm are applied by 
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Mr. Nooth to the fine-etching and hand-engraving of the firm's half-tone 
blocks, and such attention is appreciated by book-editors and those responsible 
for the production of the better-class magazines. 

The other partner, Walter L. McNay, is an art amateur, as well as a man 
of business, and as a photographer ranks amongst those whose works are 
hung at the Salon and similar exhibitions. 

A special feature of the business is the preparation of originals for 
reproduction, for which purpose either draughtmen or photographers are sent 
to customers’ premises. If the objects to be depicted are portable they are 
preferably sent to the firm’s studio at Fulham, while for certain other originals 
which cannot well be sent so far, the use of a ground-floor studio, close to 
the city works is retained, and here a horse can be photographed if necessary. 
In developing this side of the business, special attention has been given to 
the wants of advertisers and commercial men needing catalogues, etc., for 
whom the whole work connected with the production of a catalogue is under- 
taken. An opportune article in The 
British Journal of Photography on 
* Photography as ап advertising 
medium °” has been reprinted as а 
circular to business men, and has 
proved very successful in directing 
their attention to the use of photo- 
graphy for pushing their wares. 

A special matter of pride with the 
London Etching Company is their 
success in making satisfactory blocks 
from poor originals—not that they like 
poor originals any better than do most 
other process men. But they say that 
they have at last found a man who 
can doctor a photographic print without 
the additional work loudly proclaiming 
its origin. Such a man is a Jewel, and 
the examples shewn to us—a series of 
Klondike pictures, and another series 
of amateur photograms from Hawaii 
—fully bear out the claim. 

On the matter of prices obtainable 
for half-tone, Mr. McNay seems well 
satisfied; though, of course, it would be pleasanter to be able to obtain the 
rates of three or four years ago. Still, the present price allows of time and 
attention being given to each block, at every stage from the original to 
the finished proof. Good work, sufficient of it, fair prices, and cheerful 
optimism strike one as the characteristics of the business; and we hope and 
believe that these characteristics are spreading through the craft as a whole. 


W. WRIGHT-NOOTH. 
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Trichromy, —The light filters used in the United States for making negatives for three- 
color printing are, according to A. Granger, in Le Moniteur Scientifique, the following :—-Violet 
screen for the yellow printing plates: concentrated solution of chloride of copper, 7 c.c. (1027.); 
ammonia, 3 c.c. (51 minims); water, 17 c.c. (290 minims). Filter and add concentrated methyl 
violet (beta) and fuchsine, 5 c.c. (85 minims). Orange screen, for the blue printing plate: 
Concentrated solution of chloride of cobalt, 15 c.c. (255 minims; water, 35 c.c. (1] oz.); 
ammonia bichromate, 25 c.c. (425 minims); ammonia, 2 c.c. (34 minims(. Green screen, for the 
red printing plate: A solution of sulphate of nickel. These solutions are used in cells 4 inch 
thick. 
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A REVOLUTION IN BLOCK PRINTING. 


More about the Severy Process. 


Froma paper read before the Franklin Institute, by MELVIN L. SEVERY. 


R. SEVERY commenced by explaining how he first became acquainted 
with make-ready, from finding great delay in the printing of some 
work for which he was responsible; and added, I learned later, upon 
enquiry, that this **make-ready," as it was called, represented upon 

the average more than 5o per cent. of the total cost of press work. It was 
an entirely novel experience to me, and I remarked to the printer then and 
there that there ought to be a better way of doing that, and I believed that I 
could discover one. He replied that he would rather have a substitute for 
*" make-ready"" than any printing business in the world, but that efforts had 
been for many years made in that direction, only to fail in every case. 

Thus stimulated, I set to work. The first thought that occurred to me 
after some weeks of study, was along the line of pneumatic, or still better, a 
hydrostatic cushion of peculiar construction. This, I reasoned, would give 
an equality of pressure all over a plate or forme, and this pressure could be 
regulated to a nicety by a specially devised diaphragm and adjustable spring. 
Several hundreds of dollars were spent upon devices of this character, which 
were put upon a job press and tried. The result of these tests was the 
justification of the theory of equality of pressure, but the introduction of 
another factor not counted upon. It was found that when a portion of the 
plate was pressed into the cushion, the cushion, by the displacement of its 
contents, was forced down into all the unsupported or low places of the 
forme; in short, that the printing of type had a tendency to force the 
diaphragm down between the type in a way to print in some case the quads 
and furniture. 

There seemed to be but one way of preventing this, and that was by using 
furniture and quads as high as the type, and preventing their printing by 
keeping the ink off them by what is technically known as a **frisket," which 
is a sheet of paper which comes over the forme just before the ink rollers 
pass over it, and which is cut away over such portions of the forme as are to 
be inked and printed. We could not see, however, how we were to use a 
frisket for the middle of a totally enclosed area, as for example, a column of 
matter with a rule around it. Clearly the frisket in such cases, and they were 
very numerous, had to be abandoned, and it was therefore, apparent that the 
pneumatic or hydrostatic cushion was not a satisfactory substitute for make- 
ready. 

À great scientist has said that one often learns more from the experiment 
which fails than from the one which succeeds, and this was to some extent 
true in his case. I learned from this failure the requisites of proper printing, 
viz., equal pressure per unit of area, which I approximately got in the hydro- 
static cushion, and independency of action, which I conspicuously did not 
get, and the failure in the attainment of which rendered the results unsatis- 
factory. How then to get this independency of action. That was the 
desideratum, and was arrived at by the following reasoning. If I thought I 
could get columns of molecules which would be obliging enough to yield 
longitudinally without affecting their juxtaposed neighbors, I should have 
what I want. Fluids could be made to yield readily, but not independently. 
As molecules wouldn't oblige me I thought that pins with a spiral spring 
round each of them, and capable of reciprocating in a backing, would be the 
nearest approach to what was wanted. А second's consideration of this 
showed that it would be too coarse in arrangement, and too expensive in 
construction to meet the demands. The springs would be in the way and 
prevent the pins from being put close enough together. 
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The next step of reasoning was to discard the springs, make the pins 
themselves springs, and set them closely together in a backing. ‘The 
invention was beginning to crystallise. I had a bristle brush made of special 
design, and did very creditable work with it. One very gratifying thing was 
sure, it was entirely independent in action in its various areas, for no one 
bristle had any possible means of knowing what another one was doing. 
Then arose the question of durability, and a minor question of the uncertainty 
of the direction in which straight bristles would bend when pressed endwise. 
These questions were met by substituting for the bristle a tempered steel wire 
on the one hand, and upon the other giving to this wire a very slight curve 
to determine the direction of its flexure when pressed. All this was not 
arrived at in the time it takes to tell it. Much experimentation was necessary 
to determine the exact bend of the wire, the angle, the number of wires to 
the square inch, the size and temper of the same. Machinery had to be 
imported from England, taken down and altered to weave this fabric, and 
other machines had to be devised to test it for wear and for its resistance to 
pressure. It should not for a moment be thought that this fabric or any 
particular fabric was the cardinal point of the invention, for such is not the 
case. Itis the multiplicity of independently yielding points, however arranged 
or of whatsoever material constructed, that is the real essence of the invention. 
Tapering bristles, whether of rubber, fibre, or hair, wire points, howsoever 
arranged; in fact all things having many independently-yielding points come 
easily within the scope of the invention. Each point of this fabric, and as 
at present constructed there are from 700 to 9oo in each square inch, may be 
likened to a separate, automatically adjustable little platen, bent upon finding 
a portion of the plate, whether it be high or low, and pressing it with a 
definite pressure. 

This brings us to a peculiarity of the fabric as at present constructed, 
which might easily be overlooked. It is this: The wires are slightly bent so 
that they may not “bunch” when they are flexed, and this bend is made very 
slight, so that each wire may give its greatest resistance when first pressed. 
In this way it will be seen that increased depression into the fabric does not 
give increased impression; or, to put it another way, the high portion of the 
plate which touches the fabric first and is pressed farther into it, does not 
encounter irom the wires any greater resistance than the lower portions, for the 
reason that each wire gives its greatest resistance when first pressed, and then 
merely gets out of the way to allow the low places to come up. This fact is 
of the greatest moment in half-tone work, where a variety of pressures so 
mar the intended result that the plate is entirely at the mercy of the printer. 

In the process under consideration this is not so, the individuality of the 
printer being entirely eliminated in all except the matter of inking, and the 
personality of the original artist mechanically recorded upon the paper as it is 
upon the half-tone plate. 

Printers are wont to take the attitude that they are themselves the artists 
and the real makers of the cut, but what the public wants is the personality 
of the artist who creates the original. The business of the printer should be 
to suppress his personality and publish that of the artist, and this would not 
of necessity be accomplished were he alwavs, what he almost never is, a great 
artist himself. How, think you, would Munkacsy relish having his work 
made ready by a Fuller who would insist that every one of his brilliant, 
firm tones should be viewed as through a mist? Set Corot to making ready 
Doré, and what would be the result ? 

The process we are considering mechanically justifies the plate, the plate 
mechanically justifies the picture from which it was photographed, and the 
artist's personality reaches the public pure and undefiled. The printer 
making ready by the old process is not to be blamed for all the shortcomings 
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inhering in the results. The chances are a hundred to one that he has never 
seen the original. Everything must be done empirically. Having decided in 
his own judgment how light the cheek of a figure should be, he has not in the 
least determined the degree of light that should be given to an arm. Every 
feature of a picture is separately at his mercy, and even if his taste be perfect, 
the mechanical difficulty of correlating all the features into just relations 
with each other is, to say the least, very considerable. By the new process 
the pressman finds a portion of the plate which has been burnished, and he 
knows that this part 1s to be printed in full color. He adjusts his ink and his 
pressure so as to get the color full on this one portion, and then every other 
portion must be right, even without the trouble of his looking at it, since the 
new process, with its equality of pressure, never meddles with gradations of 
tone. In short, it prints every dot in a half-tone of the exact size intended, 
never pressing the plate hard enough to drive the dots into the paper, and so 
enlarge their impression. 

Another very radical departure of the new process is in the matter of wear 
and tear of type and plates. A test made to illustrate the relative wear of 
plates by the old and new process, showed the following results. Fifteen sets 
of plates were broken down in printing an edition by the old process, while a 
larger edition was done by the new process upon a single set of plates, the 
work being of very much higher grade, and the plates were reported in good 
condition at the end of the run. 

What I have said about pressure has its correlative, of course, in power 
with the additional fact that, since each little wire is a spring, just so much 
power as a job-press consumes when its jaws bite the fabric in coming 
together is given back to the press when the jaws separate, barring infinite- 
simal losses by heat and friction, which need not be considered practically. 
The power, therefore, necessary to run a job-press is only such as would be 
required to do the inking, since that requires more power than the impression 
would consume. 

It will readily be seen that this wire fabric may be made of any desired 
resistance, closeness of setting, size, or bend of wire. That now in use is 
the result of months of experimentation, and is intended to have pressure 
enough to do the work, and yet not enough even to approach the danger 
point of type or plate resistance. There are but two things to be done in 
printing a plate after it is upon the press. (1) Put the ink on properly. 
With this the new process has nothing to do. (2) Take this ink off 
measurably clean by pressing a paper against the inked surface. This, the 
fabric in question, is designed todo. I am aware that printers often claim that 
they have to resort to a great variety of pressure to ‘“ bring out" a cut properly, 
and I cannot take time at present to advert to this any further than to say 
that if the cut is well made this position is utterly untenable in the way in 
which it is usually stated. Pressure should be sensibly constant per unit of 
area. Barring air resistance, it takes no more pressure to print period-area, 
when it stands in the middle of a solid and as a part thereof, than it does 
when it stands alone and unsupported. Solids require more pressure, simply 
because there are more units of area. 
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Blocks by Carbon Transfer Process.— Herr Haschek, in the Photographische 
Correspondenz, gives the following method of making line blocks. Ordinary ** carbon " tissue, 
not very heavily pigmented, is exposed under a negative and squeegeed down on a copper 
plate, coated with such an extremely thin film of insoluble gelatine as is left after flooding with 
a half per cent. solution of chrome-alumed gelatine, and exposing to light. The carbon print 
is developed, and the copper plate dried, by means of alcohol and fanning. The etching is 
done in a solution of perchloride of iron registering 44° Baume, mixed with five per cent. of 
absolute alcohol. The alcohol in the etching fluid is a considerable protection to the gelatine 
resist, and about half-an-hour in the etching bath is sufficient. 
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> The Severy Impression Process. 

The British and Colonial Printer and 

Stationer says :— "It is claimed that the 

American card-clothing trust is likely to be 

2 broken up by the Severy Impression Process 

Company. The trust manufactures card 

clothing for carding machines. The met- 

allic fabric of the Severy process is practically very similar to, and can be used for covering 

a carding machine. The fourteen companies in the trust control about 3600 machines, 

manufacturinz the clothing in strips three inches wide. The Severy concern, it is said, are 

getting out four hundred machines that will turn out the material in sheets sixty inches wide, 

which it is thought will be preferred. Whether the trust is frightened because they think that 

the Severy machines cannot be kept busy making blankets for cylinder presses, or because 

they think the sixty-inch-wide machines will drive theirs out of the market, is yet a matter of 
speculation.” 


Tillotson & Son, the proprietors of The Bolton Evening News, have opened an office at 
188 Fleet-street, which will be under the charge of Francis Harold, who has been for many 
years advertising manager at the head office. Messrs. Tillotson are amongst the most 
progressive of newspaper proprietors in the use of photo-mechanical processes. 


Trichromy.—An unusually good example of three-color work is given in the current 
number of The Printing World, from blocks engraved by Carl Hentschel & Co., which shows 
another step in the progress of this thoroughly enterprising firm. The subject is a group of 
flowers, and is obviously from a painting rather than from the natural objects, but it is, never- 
theless, a very fine example. 


The Arthur Cox Iliustrating Company sends us a series of very varied examples of 
illustration, including fine half-tone, three-color work, and wood-engraving. They all seem to 
be very good work indeed, especially a few of the small incidental vignetted half-tones. Of the 
three-color prints, reproductions from water-color drawings, it is difficult to judge in the 
absence of the originals, but they strike us as being very good pictures. 


Captain Abney on Trichromy.— At a recent meeting of the Society of Arts, a paper 
on **Three-Color Photographic Printing" was read by Captain W. de W. Abney, С.В. 
The chair was taken by Sir H. Trueman Wood. Captain Abney confessed at the outset that 
he had no practical knowledge of three-color printing, but with the aid of the spectrum shown 
upon a screen, he explained the theoretical basis on which three-color printing ought to be 
worked. 


The Process Year-Book for 1898, price 3/6, post free, 3/11 (London: Penrose & Co., 
and all wholesale publishers). We have not the space to review the year-book in suitable detail ; 
so that it would seem almost fairer to leave it alone than to partly discuss its merits. Perhaps 
the best indication of its attractions is a statement made the other day by a head of depart- 
ment in one of the moderate-sized houses, who said, * I got hold of an advance copy and took 
it to the shop yesterday ; and during the morning nineteen of the fellows asked me to get them 
copies." The editor, as before, is Wm. Gamble, who has excellently done his work; and who 
has been very fully supported by various members of the craft, both with literary contributions 
and with illustrations. The fare is varied, not too technical, and even with a spice of humor, 
here and there. The illustrations are all the better examples from having had their originals 
selected from the work of some of the best British and foreign photographers by the editor, 
and supplied to the reproducers. As usual, the details of production of the book, the printing, 
binding, etc, are just about as good and as sumptuous as they can be. 


* Clearly the English Investor must be very careful,’’ isthe comment of The 
Financial Times upon the prospectus of the Naturograph Syndicate, Limited, formed to work 
the processes of Dr. Selle. The prospectus says that the Syndicate will acquire and work the 
British patents 7104/95 and 11133/97, with other “ patent rights, processes etc.," wherefore 
these patents are interesting. The first refers to “Improvements in the production of 
photographs in natural colors,” and describes a system of making natural-color transparencies 
by means of three negatives made through light-filters. From these, prints on chromated 
gelatine are made; washed, then stained with suitable dyes. Three such prints, stained in 
different colors and superposed, form the transparency. The final novelty claim does not 
seem very clear. 

The second patent is for '*improvements in photographic dark backs for successive 
exposures for the purpose of color photography," and describes what has long been known to 
the professional photographer as a ** repeating" back. This contains three plates which may 
be successfully exposed, and the claim may be perfectly valid for a new application of a known 
principle, but we doubt its value as a basis for a public company. In fact, we echo the 
sentiment of The Financial Times. 
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Collotype on Leathe# i.d bere ме?” 
certain difficulties in printing from gelatine 
surfaces on to leather. One of them con- 
sists of the leather sticking to the gelatine 
surface ; this can be overcome by sizing 
the leather with lithographic varnish, to 
which a few drops of silicate of potash are 
added. A lithographic stone is rolled in 
the common way, the leather laid on the ink surface and pulled through the press. Leather 
sized in this way does not stick to the gelatine surface, and takes the ink readily. Often there 
are small cut pieces of leather to be printed, not allowing any space for the scraper. The 
onlyway to get along is to use a very thick backer. If several pieces of leather have to be 
printed from one plate, a cut-out in cardboard, corresponding in thickness with the leather, is 
made, and the leather pieces are placed in the cut-out. Certain kinds of coated paper offer 
difficulties for gelatine printing. If they are sized with varnish, as already indicated, the 
ditticulty will be removed.—Australian Photographic Journal. 

Reversed or Negative Effects on Stone or Zinc from Ordinary Transfers. — 
In the Correspondenz, Herr Fritz gives several ways of so using an ordinary transfer as to give 
the effect in white on black. Obviously there are very great facilities for producing reversed 
work of this kin by ordinary photographic methods—using in the first instance a transparency 
instead of a negative, for example- but it is often a convenience to obtain a white on black 
impression on the stone from a usual negative, and by means of the ordinary transfer. Among 
several other methods the following is recommended: the stone or zinc is coated with a thin 
film of sensitive bitumen by a usual method, the transfer is made upon this, and the transferred 
image is reinforced or made opaque by dusting on bronze powder, or black-lead may be used. 
The stone being now exposed to light sufficiently to make the uncovered bitumen insoluble, the 
film is treated as in developing an ordinary bitumenised plate when the transferred image 
and the bitumen under it dissolve off, leaving the bare stone or zinc ready for etching in the 
usual way.—-E.S.M. 

British and American Half-Tone.—‘ Тһе chair was taken by H. Snowden Ward, 
F.R.P.S., who said that it was a pleasure to introduce Mr. Bolas to the audience, although he 
felt that no introduction was really needed. He was specially pleased because it gave him an 
opportunity to congratulate British photo-mechanical workers upon their excellent schools, and 
he told them that when he met the Photo-Process Engravers’ Association of New York, 
recently, the one point on which they stated that they envied European workers, was the 
possession of good trade schools. The Chairman said that he had heard members of the 
audience object that the lectures of both Mr. Ives and Mr. Bolas were theoretical rather than 
practical, and he thought this was the greatest praise that could be given to the lecturers, for 
it was simply due to the careful study of the principles underlying half-tone work that the 
British houses had made the great progress which they undoubtedly had done in the past few 
years. He thought no one could deny that three years ago the average American half-tone work 
was very distinctly ahead of the British, but he thought, further, that no one who now had 
full opportunities of comparing the two would doubt that the average British work was at 
least quite equal to the average American, so far as technique was concerned, and, further, he 
felt that if the British workers would only adhere to the same principle of thoroughly under- 
standing and studying their crafts, there was no reason why they should not, in a few years' 
time, be just as much ahead of the Americans as they were undoubtedly behind them three 
years ago." — Report of lecture at the Bolt-court School, in The British and Colonial Printer 
and Stationer. | 

Practicai Half-tone and Tri-Color Engraving. Ву А. C. Austin. Price, $2 
(Buffalo, N.Y.: The Professional Photographer Publishing Co.; London: Penrose & Co.)— 
Mr. Austin is one of the well-known American process men, the head of a half-tone and tri- 
color engraving business. and is thoroughly competent at the camera or at the etching tub, so 
that a book from his hands should be thoroughly practical. This is all he claims. In one or 
two cases, perhaps, Mr. Austin carries his indifference to principles a little too far, as in the 
very first chapter, which deals with the diaphragm and exposure. Here he recommends 
"elliptical or eye-shaped diaphragms," constructed of hard cardboard on the basis of the 
ordinary Waterhouse diaphragms, as shown in the little sketch, and says:—‘t When in use, 
one-half the required exposure is given, the lens is then capped and the diaphragm turned 
around so that the angle of the opening shall run in the other direction during the balance of 
the exposure." He then gives eight other forms and says, ‘you may try them all if you wish, 
although I do not believe vou will find any one as effective and capable of so much manipulation 
as the elliptical shape." In all this there is no explanation of why any given shape should be 
used, or what are the conditions that would suggest its modification. After all that has been 
published of late on the formation of the dot in half-tone, surely some attempt should have 
been made to lay down the principles, even if only in outline. Turning to the chapter on 
“ The Operations in Negative-making," where we might expect to find some suggestion as to 
variations of distance between screen and plate, and the reasons therefore, we only find the 
following most unsatisfactory paragraph :— 
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: 2 *“Rasten the copy into position and get the image into focus, and then determine by thc 
amount of reduction or enlargement, and the tone-value of the copy, what sized diaphragm is 
best adapted. This must, of course, come by experience. I can give you no specific 
instructions other than to say that in most cases of half reduction the diaphragm midway 
between the smallest and the largest is the proper one to use. This is governed, however, by 
the amount of screen separation, and you will have to experiment some before you can 
determine the relation with any degree of accuracy.” 

To thus speak of the size of a diaphragm when focal-values and U.S. numbers should be 
known to every tyro, is as inexcusable as it would be to suggest making up collodion with “а 
bottleful’’ of ether, alcohol, etc., and a **goodish lump” of pyroxyline. Surely the editor. 
ought to have corrected such pross inexactitudes, especially as we find, toward the end of 
the same chapter, that the author speaks of ‘‘the diaphragm corresponding to f/22, being 
used in a particular case. 

The chapter on etching is more satisfactory. Our author strongly recommends the stripping 
of the negatives and mounting of a number on a large piece of glass for printing together. 
He gives the following modification of his ** Adamantine " fish-glue formula, which was one ot 
the first enamel formulz sold in the States as a secret process :— 


Le Page’s liquid glue - - - - - 16 oz. 
Ammonium bichromate - - - - - 360 grains. 
Albumen (whites of eggs) - - - - - 8 oz. 
Water - - - : - - - 44 OZ. 


Ammonia: a few drops added slowly until the solution clears up. 

The tri-color section of the book seems more exact in its statements, and does give some 
attention to the principles underlying the work. The revolving copy-board which was first 
suggested by Mr. Austin several years ago, 
is illustrated by two elevations and one 
sectional diagram. A color chart is given, 
as well as two examples of trichromatic 
work. One of these, a landscape view, is 
very far from satisfactory in its color- 
rendering, but this may be the fault of the 
printers, a suggestion which seems the 
more likely since the other example, which 
is shown complete and also in stages, is a 
very fine one. 

[In the tenth chapter of the book, re- 
turning from trichromy to ordinary half- 
tone, some particulars are given of the 
*dry-etching" process, of which a good 
deal has been heard lately, and of which 
the writer frankly says, “we have tried it, 
and have decided that we prefer the glue 
method." It is a dusting-on process similar to the one used in ceramic work, though those 
who have worked it out appear to have based it upon very old ceramic methods, ап: were 
probably unacquainted with the improvements made in the dusting-on process, by W. 
Ethelbert Henry. | 

Chapters on collotype, on reversing mirrors, and on the various processes (or rather on the 
titles of the processes) of illustration, together with a great collection of formule and tables 
go to complete the book. 

Many very fine examples of half-tone work are used in-illustration, and in the cover is a 
pocket containing halt a dozen test slips, each with a patch of red, yellow, blue and black ink 
for use in testing light filters. | 

Altogether the book is unsatisfactory from a literary point of view, though it contains 
very much that must prove valuable to the student of half-tone and trichromv. The faults are 
those to be expected in the work of a practical craftsman who has had but small literary 
experience, and they might easily have been remedied by reasonably careful editing. 


DIAPHR\GM AND REVOLVING COPY-BOARD, 


Improved Hoke Process.—-The Hoke Engraving Process, which seems to be very much 
more generally used in the United States than in Britain, has lately been considerably modified 
and improved, and the latest Hoke engraving plate, is what is called a litho relief plate. The 
basis, instead of a slate, which was the general material in the early form, is now hard, highly- 
tempered and highly-polished steel, with a very thin film of white, porous. artificial stone 
cemented to its face. The film is perforated by a great number of holes. which form a sort ot 
stipple tint, so that if a stereotype of the untouched surface were made it would print an even 
stipple. The drawing on this surface is done with a steel style as in the original Hoke process, 
but, of course, it is impossible to get the very deep stereos that are possible with a cement ot 
an eighth-of-an-inch thick. The plates are made in three different grades of coarseness, the 
stipple in the finest being about equal to a half-tone screen of 130 lines to the inch, while the 
coarsest is strong and deep enough to print on rough newspaper. Even in the finest grade the 
relief is somewhat greater than is usually obtained with half-tones of the same fineness of grain. 
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THE BOLT COURT LECTURES. 
Е. E. Ives on “ Printing, Etching 
and Finishing of Half- Tones. 


R. IvEs emphasised the statement made in his previous lectures that a 
good negative was all important, and laid special stress upon this 
because there had seemed to be a tendency in the paper read at the 
Royal Photographic Society by Mr. F. W. Lascelles to ignore the 

necessity for a complete gradation of dot in the negative, and to rely upon the 
printing and etching for making a perfect plate. Mr. Ives paid a tribute to 
the excellent half-tone work produced by Mr. Lascelles, but strongly protested 
against his method. He divided negatives into two classes, namely those 
which had a complete, and those which had an incomplete translation of the 
tones of the original into line and dot. The negative with the complete 
translation should contain every variation from absolutely clear glass to 
absolutely closed parts in the high lights. The incomplete translation, such 
as Mr. Lascelles was willing to accept, left a strong dot in the blacks and a 
comparatively clear space in the high-lights of the negative. The former was 
the scientifically accurate method, and Mr. Ives strongly maintained that 
from the point of view of anv firm which was attempting to do good quality 
work, the scientifically accurate method would be found the most profitable, 
although: he admitted that it was commercially justifiable to supply less 
perfect work if catering for cheap trade. He contended that for such good 
work as Mr. Lascelles was producing, the method that depended more upon 
the negative and less upon the etcher would be economically advantageous in 
the regular way of business. 

The lecturer recapitulated his remarks on the optical V principle (see our 
May issue), and said that although some workers had made very great success 
without knowing the principle, he thought that their success had always been 
directly proportionate to the nearness of their unconscious approximation to 
the principle, and it would have been much better and more easily obtained 
had the principle been known to them. 

The copper-enamel process which was now almost universally used, was 
first used by the lecturer in 1885, and was based on a photogravure process. 
The original formula consisted of bichromated albumen and honey. It was 
printed while hot, then allowed to cool and absorb moisture, was powdered 
with a salt of tin, then re-exposed, and afterwards burnt in in the way that 15 
now usual, and etched in a solution of perchloride of iron. ‘The chief merit 
of this process was that a defective printing could be remedied by varying the 
exposure to moisture, and that local development was possible. Mr. Ives’ 
only contribution to this process was the designing of a room in which the 
moisture was kept regular by means of steam pipes to render it more damp, 
and pans of sulphuric acid to dry the air. After awhile, gum arabic was 
substituted for the honev by the firm with which Mr. Ives was then engaged, 
and some time later still, the modern fish-glue process was brought forward 
às an entire novelty, though really it was a detail modification. 


As regards formule, probably every firm and almost every worker had 
some special pet idea, therefore the lecturer did not intend to be dogmatic, 
especially as the method suitable for one negative was not suitable for another. 
A perfect etching process must be capable of preserving the finest gradation 
at both ends of the scale. In fact, it must be capable of giving an exact 
facsimile of the negative. In a really good half-tone negative, it should not 
be absolutely necessary to reduce and intensify, but as a general rule it was 
better to do so, and with the perfect negative such as he had recommended 
them to aim at making, his favorite formula was the following :— 


Fish glue - - - - - - - - - - 5 ounces. 
Potassium bichromate - - - - - - - - - 88 grains. 
Chromic acid - - - - - - - - - 40 

Strong ammonia - - - - - - - - - 1$ drachms. 
Water - - - - - - - - 12 ounces. 


The bichromate siouid be dissolved in ten ounces of water, fish-glue 
should be added and thoroughly mixed ; afterwards the chromic acid dissolved 
in the remaining two ounces of water should be added drop by drop, with 
constant stirring. The ammonia would be added last of all. A plate, coated 
with such a solution, should be exposed under a negative, washed out in cold 
water, immersed in methylated spirit, then rinsed in pure alcohol, and finally 
dried spontaneously. For the etching, a strong solution of pure perchloride 
of iron should be used, and the plate should be kept rocking first one way 
and then the other, the endeavor being to etch quickly and cleanly. 

For negatives in which the gradation was incomplete, it was necessary to 
adopt a rather different method. The dots in the shadows must be worked 
out by long printing, and the dots in the high lights cut down by long etching. 
Forthis method of working, the following sensitive coating was recommended :— 


Albumen - Е 2 è 5 с = - - - - 6 ounces. 
Fish glue - - - - - E S ө Е > S 3 
Ammonium bichromate  - - - - - - - - 150 grains. 
Chromic acid. - - - - Е Е г : a: сэз 
Water - - - - - - - I2 ounces. 


This would give a Jim sf considerable thickness, which would allow of 
long printing and careful developing to modify the shadow dots, and would 
stand a long etching for cutting down the dots in the high lights. 

Although he was, personally, strongly prejudiced in favor of the wet-plate 
for process negatives, a few words must be said about dry plates, and, so 
far as the lecturer was aware, no English dry-plate was quite so near to his 
own ideal as one of the American brands. The thing to aim at in dry-plates 
was a film with as little gelatine as possible, and that little practically insoluble. 

The printing of half-tone blocks required a few words. Good blocks 
should need no overlay, and the only case in which overlay was necessary for 
a good half-tone, was where the wood of the mount was soft. Printers should 
encourage their block-maker to use a harder wood, or a metal mount, and the 
block makers would be glad to do so if the printers would pay the very slight 
extra cost. Ап underlay of а couple of cards might be used, but the overlay, 
if any, should be six to ten thicknesses of art paper, not cut-out in any way. 
In the lecturer's opinion, it was impossible for British printers under their 
present conditions to equal American work. The use of fine ink and a perfect 
distribution were only possible in a warm, dry room. No ink costing less 
than 7/6 a pound should be used, and the press room should have really dry 
air and a temperature never lower than 75°. The average English work was 
done in rooms at 65° or lower, and with a considerable amount of moisture 
in the air. The best work the lecturer had seen was done in a room with a 
room with a temperature of 80 to 85°, and he would recommend any one 
wishing for the very finest results to attempt to maintain that temperature 
and to dry the atmosphere by artificial means. 
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PHOTO-ENGRAVING BUSINESS 
IN NEW YORK CITY. 


By Our INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE. 
(From the Engraver and Electrotyper). 


EAVING out of calculation the **one-horse" plants which may be found 
here and there, there are fifty-one (51) photo engraving plants in 
Greater New York that are recognised as being fairly in the business. 
The value of each plant varies all the way from 3900 (£180) to $12,000. 

(£2,400). In this estimate are included machinery, lenses, cameras, screens, 
etc. The average of each plant is about $2,200 (£440), making a total of 
$112,000 (£22,440). Buildings owned by photo-engraving firms are esti- 
mated to be worth about $1,525,700 (£305.140). This makes the standing 
or permanent investment $1,637,900 (£327,580). Six per cent. interest on 
this equals $98,274 (£19,655), which is considered legitimate interest on the 
outlay. The average number of men employed, in all branches (except 
office help) during last year, was 811. Wages paid amounted to $906,800 
(£181,360). There was also $78,309 (£15,661) paid for “piece work." The 
materials cost $350,260 (£70,052). The miscellaneous expenses, including 
office salaries, rents paid, insurance, repairs, interest on money borrowed, and 
sundry other items, amounted to $192,240 (£38,448). This makes the total 
working outlays to aggregate $1,625,883 (£325,176), including six per cent. 
on the cost of plants and buildings. 

The total output, or product, of all these plants was only $1,750,000 
(£350,000) for the year 1897. Thus the total gain was $124,117 (£24,823), 
which is but a shade over seven per cent. on the capital handled. ‘Then there 
is a serious drawback to this, namely, bad debts, which aggregate about five 
per cent. on the whole output. And, taking it altogether, it is doubtful if the 
photo-engraving business in New York to-day pays two per cent. over all 
expenses (and losses). 

Those who are the best off are the workmen. Nine hours constitute a 
day's work, ог 54 hours a week, in the **jobbing" shops. And all hours 
worked in excess of that number are paid for at the rate of **time and one- 
half." And following is the journeyman's minimum scale of wages: 


Half-tone photographers - - - - - $25 £5 о о 
Half-tone etchers - - - - - - 25 5 о о 
Half-tone finishers - - - - - 25 5 о о 
Line photographers - - - - - - 18 3 12 О 
Line etchers - - - - - - - 18 312 0 
Line finishers - - - - - - - 18 312 о 
Provers - - - - - - - - 18 312 О 
Routers - - - - - - - - 18 312 о 
Blockers - - - - - - - - 15 з о о 
Printers - - - - - - - - 18 312 о 


The general character of the men, as regards their wages, is improvidence. 
And one of the serious troubles of the trade as a whole, is lack of discipline 
among the workmen. Physically the majority of them are not fit to take 
marching orders for Cuba. But their unfavorable state of health 15 attributed, 
either rightly or wrongly, to the alleged unhealthiness of their occupation. 
And it has been declared, by what appears to be reliable authority, that four- 
fifths (or twelve out of every fifteen) of the working photo-engravers, who 
shed their mortal coil, get out of this mundane life by way of phthisis, or | 
pulmonary consumption. 

The main trouble with the employers is the peculiar kind of worry familiarly 
known as ‘that tired feeling" which arises from lack of good profits. Of 
course, a few of the most reputable and better managed firms secure much 
more than two per cent. profits; but there are others who make no percentage 
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at all. Putting them all together, the two per cent. is rather above the 
average, and all of them are kind of sick and tired of the present state of 
the business. They would readily consolidate, or make a trust arrangement 
if an association were formed, that is, a national one, in which they could 
place confidence. But they have not the slightest faith i in the present officers 
of the N.A.P.E. as a whole. 

Even Mr. Jackson, the Chairman of the Executive Committee, holds on to 
his position, it is said, in the hope that something may turn up, as Sam 
Weller would say. And it would be difficult, if not impossible, to find a half 
dozen other men in New York City who consider it worth while even to hope 
that any permanent good can come through an association of which Ward M. 
Tenney, of Boston, is the presiding genius. The New York people do not 
take much account of Mr. Binner, and they do not think the Chicago man 
could do much harm if there was a man with a marrowy backbone and a 
better heart in the Presidency. 

Once upon a time it was whispered that there was a lack of confidence 
among the photo-engravers of New York. We cannot find any good 
foundation for this assertion. They have none of that confidence which can 
be utilised for working what is called “а confidence game" upon them. They 
are not such fools. But they can have the fullest confidence in each other 
when there are business principles for their confidence to rest on. That is 
the gist of the utter failure of the National Association of Photo-Engravers, 
sofar. There has been too much of the **confidence" game spirit manifested 
for the general run of photo-engravers to place any confidence therein, 
and until the **national movement" is based on sound, common-sense, 
business principles, there can be no great improvement in the photo-engraving 
business as a whole. 

There is also another divadvantace. Some of the “bosses” here seem to 
be unable to put two and three together to make five. And some rush into 
the photo-engraving business without adequate means, and without the 
ability to **count the cost." Some invest but very little capital, and some- 
times none at all. Such adventurers **have everything to gain, and nothing 
to lose." They rush the camera until they reach the end of the tether, and 
then turn their attention to some other field of business adventure, all of 
which makes it worse to those who are in the business to stav. 

There is more of the above article in The Engraver and Electrotyper, but 
what we print above is sufficient to explain its gist, and the remainder is 
chiefly a personal attack upon certain officers of the National Association of 
Photo Engravers. It is an important and a serious article, for either it 
forebodes the break-up of the N.A.P.E. from the rottenness of some of the 
members of Council, or it is the beginning of a vindictive attack upon the 
Association, based upon the personal quarrel of the editor of The Engraver 
and Electroty per with Mr. Binner and one or two other members of the Council. 


While we are quite convinced that Mr. Hughes, the editor, is acting ina 
way that he honestly believes to be right, and to be in the interest of the 
process craft in America, we are equally convinced that there are a great 
тапу good, disinterested men in the N.A.P.E. We believe that the othcers 
have worked hard and sacrificed something for the good of the craft (including 
themselves), and we are anxious that every one of our readers should know 
the whole of both sides of the case, so far as it can be separated from personal 
abuse and insinuation. 

In spite of many drawbacks, jealousies, suspicions and other disadvantages, 
the N.A.P.E. has done, in its few months of existence, a noble work, and it 
seems highly important that any attempt to wreck present machinery, and to 
establish new, should onlv be made as a very last resort. 
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/ THE “DRY” ETCHING PROCESS. 
By C. EwBANK. 


HERE has been so much mystery attaching to the ‘ Dry" method of 
etching that process mongers appear to be reaping a harvest out of 
some of the workers who wish to keep abreast of the times. Now as 
a matter of fact there is nothing whatever new in the process (indeed 

the basis is almost as old as the hills), nor is it in any way superior to the 
recognised. processes in general use; but then there is the mystery I have 
mentioned and the name itself ** Dry Process” to commend it. 

The underlying basis is simply a poor edition of the well-known ** Powder 
Process," used many years ago in producing photographic prints and ceramic 
transfers, the powder used being, instead of color, dry sodium stannate. 

There is no need for me to recapitulate the formule which have come 
within my experience, they are all more or less complicated and contain 
numerous ingredients where one would suffice, so I will give what I consider 
to be far and away better than anvthing hitherto published. I refer to the 
** Fish-Glue" formula given by W. Ethelbert Henry in his very exhaustive 
shilling hand-book on the production of photo-ceramics. — ** Two solutions 
are prepared as tollows :— 


Organifier :— le Page's fish glue - - - I ounce 
Glucose - - - - - - 4 ounces 
Glycerine - - - - - 10 drops 
Water - - - - - - зо ounces 

Sensitisey :—Ammonium bichromate - - - I ounce 
Water - - - - - - зо ounces 


For use take equal parts of organifier and sensitiser, and filter." 

The plate is coated with this mixture in just the same way as with the 
ordinary glue process, but both plate and negative must be quite warm when 
put together in the printing frame. The exposure required is about three 
minutes to good daylight, or about five minutes by electric arc. Upon 
removing the plate from the printing frame, it must be slightly warmed, and 
on no account must it be exposed to powerful actinic light. In this condition 
it is ready for the powder, and this is the only ** dry " part about the process. 

Either sodium stannate or ordinary carbonate of magnesia is ground to an 
impalpable powder and thoroughly dried; this is applied to the film by means 
of gentle rubbing with а wad of cotton wool. The image will begin to 
develop almost at once, and will gain rapidly in density of deposit, the powder 
adhering to those parts of the picture not affected by light. As soon as 
development is complete the surplus powder is gently brushed away with a 
camel-hair duster, and the image is then well burned until it is a rich dark 
brown color. The plate is next placed in a saturated solution of potassium 
bichromate, where it should remain for several minutes until the coating in 
the unexposed parts comes off, or at any rate becomes loosened. It must 
next be placed in a ten per cent. bath of hydrochloric acid in which, by 
gentle dabbing with cotton wool, the plate will clear rapidly, and will then be 
ready for etching. 

So much for the dry process of etching, which certainly has its good points 
in spite of the mystery surrounding it and the jealousv with which it has 
been guarded by its users. With the foregoing instructions, and the very full 
details of working the powder process given in “ Photo Ceramics," there 
need be no difficulty lying in the path of successful work. 


«^ э, 


Hentschel's Horticultural Blocks are making a distinct position, and that they well 
deserve it will be believed by anyone who has seen the specimen camellia in the current British 
Printer. 
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MAKING READY AND PRINTING 


OF PROCESS BLOCKS. 
` By J. О. Моксн. 


(From “The Australian Photographic Journal.” The 
illustrations kindly lent by the Editor of the A.P.J.) 


out of the narrow limits drawn to his artistic activity in the ordinary job 

or book-printing. He is able to impart vigor and life to a picture, and to 

obtain good effects with regard to perspective. Knife and scissors are to 
him what the brush is to the painter, or the crayon to the artist. 

For producing the overlay that will suit such ends, about six good proofs, 

on three different kinds of paper, are required, viz., two on heavy glazed 


T BRINGING up the true tone proportions of light and shade, the printer steps 


FIG. I.— BOTTOM SHEET OF OVERLAY. 


writing paper, two on medium, and two on paper the thickness of foreign note 
paper. Very often such proofs are pulled very indifferently, —“ They are 
good enough to make ready.” Such a practice is a serious-mistake. If the 
print is not distinct, there are difficulties for cutting out exactly. In the first 
instance, a plan is made how to proceed with the treatment of the block. 
This always suggests a certain amount of knowledge and experience in the 
true principles of art, which are best attained by studying well-printed illustra- 
tions, and also drawings and paintings of recognised masters. Even а certain 
modicum of skill in drawing should be acquired, so as to know how to 
effectually treat fore and middle grounds and distance. The guiding principle 
must be to print out solidly all parts which are heavily shaded, and to keep 
the distance and the finest dots in the highest lights as delicate as possible. 
The most suitable tool is a pair of narrow-bladed fine scissors with a long 
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and sharp point, which alone is used in cutting. A knife is often used too, 
but in my own practice I soon found that the scissors were superior. As a 
support for the print a zinc plate or glass plate is very useful. 

Of the six proofs to hand, we now select one pulled on heavy paper as a 
support sheet for the overlay. In this we cut out the highest lights only, and 
remove even all parts which are absolutely white and without any engraved 
portions. ‘This is demonstrated in our figure 1. We also cut away all paper 
close to the edge-line of the engraving. From a second copy, on medium paper, 
we cut out the strongest shaded parts, as illustrated in figure 2, and paste 
them exactly on the corresponding parts of the support sheet. For portraits, 
part of the coat or dress, the eyes, the nose, the mouth and the hair are 
coming under consideration ; in landscapes, the dark shadows produced by 
trees, rocks, buildings, parts of trunks and foliage; and in architecture, the 
heavy shaded parts require our attention. We will call the work obtained 
with this second sheet the heaviest or first shadow. In pasting it on to the 
support sheet we have to be careful not to use too much paste, as this would 
create a cockling up, which must be avoided. From a third copy, on medium 


FIG. 2.—THE FIRST SHADOW. 


paper again, we cut the darkest and second darkest parts, and paste them on 
to the support sheet as before. During the cutting out this latter one must 
always be kept between paper and under weight. Figure 3 fully explains the 
progress of work with regard to this portion. The fourth copy, on thin paper, 
is used to graduate the middle tones of the picture. We cut out of it the 
lightest and second lightest parts, and paste the remainder of the proof, 
containing the first and second shadows and the middle tints, on to the sup- 
port sheet with the utmost exactness. Figure 4 may serve us here as a guide. 
It remains now the fifth, or cover-sheet of the overlay, in which the same 
portions are cut out as in the support sheet, with the only difference that we 
now cut a little more away, so as not to obtain hard outlines. We also may 
on this proof introduce details which have been neglected in one of the former 
cut-outs. We have now our strongest shaded parts overlaid with five sheets 
of paper, the second darkest parts with four sheets, the middle-tone with 
three and two sheets of paper, while the delicate dots have no overlay what. 
soever. The patterns created by portions of the five proofs as directed, are 
now completing our second and main overlay. 
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As a rule, the overlay of blocks are prepared by the machine-minder 
beforehand, from proofs ‘pulled on the hand-press; this is a great gain in time. 
But in many instances, when blocks are not to hand in time, the press is kept 
. idle during the time of making-ready. For this reason, a machine printer 
will always be able to save a good deal of valuable time by proceeding 
energetically in the way | have described. The overlay once ready, is 
accurately fixed on its place on the cylinder ; the blocks are cleaned and, after 
a few pulls on waste paper, one is made on the proper paper with the proper 
quantity of ink. This print will show (1) whether the overlay is in its proper 
place; (2) which blocks are printing too heavy, and (3) how the pressure 
borne by the block effects the type. Supposing that the overlay is in its 
correct position—which is of the greatest importance—we attend to the under- 
lay of the blocks, by arranging it according to the requirements shown by the 
print, and then we proceed to adjust the type matter, by making three to four 


FIG. 3.— FIRST AND SECOND SHADOWS. 


pulls on paper of different thicknesses. On one sheet we now cut out all the 
parts printing too heavy; from a second one we use the weak parts for over- 
laying the same places of the first sheet. Very weak portions will require two 
overlays with thin paper. If the illustrations are printing abrupt and without 
harmony, showing marks of the various cut-outs, we improve them by over- 
laying fore and middle grounds, and then we paste the sheet accurately on its 
lace. 
i The position of the printing cylinder must now be so that we still require 
the thickness of from three to four sheets to get a satisfactory impression. 
This is important for the harmonious character of the illustrations, and also 
for bringing up the type by means of thin paper and tissue paper overlay done 
in the usual way. In the illustrations there is still plenty to adjust. Heavy 
shadows printing grey must be overlaid ; lights will always have a tendency 
to come up strong and must still be kept back ; modulations in the middle 
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tones are created by single overlays. For the overlays on the top sheet tissue 
paper is found quite efficient. | 

Many printers hide the insufficiency of their making-ready by using too 
much ink. This will soon fill up the blocks. The perspective is lost. More, 
their rollers are charged with ink, thus less delicacy in the print. Sufficient 
ink to print the shadows in full vigor when under sufficient pressure, but not 
more, is all that is required. 

In the Colonies, ordinary paper, as a rule, is printed witbout damping, and 
many local printers maintain that this is the proper thing; at Home, this 15 
otherwise. Paper which is not calendered is regularly damped, with the 
result that a far smaller quantity of ink is required, and illustrations printed 
on such surfaces are of a far better appearance. ‘This, of course, necessitates 
restoring the surface by means of pressing, which coutributes so much to 
the beauty of books printed at Home. 


FIG. 4. 


Surface-coated paper, as now used, has the great advantage of showing 
up the illustrations nicely. Ви a greater disadvantage is attached to it—the 
influence of moisture on the surface. By accident a few drops of water 
splashed on such a publication, and not only is the beauty gone, but the book 
is generally destroyed also. Paper of good quality damped, then calendered 
and used in this semi-damp state, is what is required for high-class printing 
and a permanent character of the work. "The progressive printer would do 
well to keep this in mind. 

The work of block overlaying is tedious and difficult.' The block printer's 
skill and technical training must altogether be guided by artistic principles. | 
He must understand the engraver's work, and assist the intentions which 
were used in producing the block. By overlaying, the pressure of the printing 


Ы And should be entirely dispensed with wherever possible.— Eps. ] 
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cylinder or platen is more or less concentrated on certain parts of the engraved 
surface, and the ink supplied to those parts is thoroughly impressed into the 
paper. If you overlay certain shaded parts too much, and if your rollers at 
the same time are not in good working condition, you have as a consequence 
the small lights of the shaded parts all filled up—they may be etched deep or 
shallow—and the impression will have lost all the charm attached to the 
engraver's proof. If on the contrary your overlay is insufficient there will 
not be any vigor in your print. According to these facts we understand that 
the printer of illustrations in overlaying his blocks has a very fair chance of 
showing artistic education and even individuality. He will take pains and 
trouble, because the fame of his firm is depending on it, and he will patiently 
devote his best skill for the reputation of his work. The best overlay is no 
good without rollers and machine being in perfect order. 

Overlaying must be considered under these different headings :— 

1. The first overlay or the preliminary bringing-up and equalising 
of the forme. 

2. The bringing-up of the contrasts in due proportion of light and 
shade. 

3. The last overlay in which every harshness created by bringing 
up the contrasts is equalised, and in which the printer put his last finish 
on to the printing cylinder. 

Our blocks are adjusted, and the forme is in the press, the rollers are in 
good working form, and the packing of the printing cylinder 15 in order. Old 
hands are in the good habit to loosen the quoins and to apply the planer once 
more, and then drive the quoins gently up again. Then proceed as follows :— 

Pull slightly, and by hand, a sheet of thin paper of good quality, and note 
the impression, which must be just sufficient to show whether a block is 
type high or not. It may happen that a block requires underlaying on one 
side, or that it is altogether or partly too high and will require lowering. 

If the surface of the block prints unevenly it is generally occasioned by 
bad mounting, and we proceed to rectify it by pulling two or three sheets of 
ordinary printing paper; on one of them we tear out the parts where the 
pressure is strongest; from a second sheet we cut out the weakest parts, 
soften the sharp edges of the cutting by scraping them with a knife, and paste 
it on to the first sheet; from the third sheet we cut out again the weak parts, 
but going a little further than with the second one, we scrape the edges and 
paste it on the first one. With two or three sheets the differences are generally 
rectified, and a pattern is created which is now fixed on to the lower surface 
of the block. Care has to be taken to place it in the proper place, or else it 
will not answer the purpose. Pull another sheet which will guide you in your 
further work. If the impression is not even, pull on a strong sheet of paper 
which is pasted on to the packing of the cylinder. Perforate the edges of the 
paper with a fine steel point, take the sheet off the cylinder and rectify on it 
what is still found to be uneven. Таке the sateen cloth off, and place the 
sheet on the paper packing of the cylinder. The perforations will serve as a 
guide to find the proper place for each column or page, just in the same way 
as this is done in the tympan of the hand-press. It is of great importance 
that this first preliminary bringing-up and equalising is done either on the 
lower surface of the block or under the sateen cloth. This is again tightly 
stretched, and a new sheet of ordinary paper is pulled, and, if the 
impression is even all over we proceed to the second part of our work—“ The 
Bringing-up of the Contrasts." Is this needed, we may be asked; has not 
the engraver done all that is required to be done; and can we not proceed in 
working off without? The result would really be a failure, and half-tone 
blocks especially, if they are printed with no more overlaying, will have a 
** criminal" look, as old wood engravers used to say. 
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"PROCESS" AT THE PALACE. 


(Concluded.) 


ECIDEDLY the most interesting and also the most complete exhibit 
1) of process work was that prepared by the Bolt Court School under 
the Technical Education Board of the London County Council. 
The collection was very complete and included not only all the 
different stages in the principal photo-mechanical processes, but also varying 
stages in the manufacture of the materials, on which the photo-mechanical 
worker chiefly relies. The various substances from which gelatine is made 
and the stages in the manufacture меге well illustrated, ink making materials, 
and various chemicals, etc., etc., were also fully shown. But perhaps the 
most interesting exhibit of all was a series of enlargements of half-tone 
negatives and positives, up to sizes which gave dots equivalent to a screen of 
about twelve lines to the inch and intermediate coarsenesses. ‘These examples 
were not only interesting technically, but were very fine portraits, and when 
viewed from a little distance would have been taken for first-class enlarge- 
ments on platinotype or bromide. The exhibit, and the principles it was 
intended to illustrate, have been so fully described in a report issued by the 
Board. à copy of which will be sent to anvone applying for it, that we do not 
think it necessary to describe the exhibits in any detail. The whole work was 
carried out by Charles W. Gamble and the staff of the school. 

In several odd corners of the Exhibition, too, there were matters of very 
considerable interest to the process man. Amongst others a very capital 
little collection of three color prints, with prints from their component blocks, 
and also with some of the originals, exhibited by Herman Cartheuser, of 
52 Hind-street, Poplar, London, E. 

The exhibit of Walford & Co., Ltd., of Mill Hill Park, Acton, was 
described as “color photography" on the notice boards, and as ‘color 
photographs" in the catalogue. They were really examples of chromo- 
lithography, with some little photo-mechanical basis, but with far more 
lithography than photography about them. Many of them were very fine 
examples of colored landscape work. 

Husnik & Hausler's bright, attractive color work is so well-known that 
little need be said about it. The examples shown were fully up to the 
well-known average of the firm, and included some particularly fine 
reproductions of stained glass windows, tiles, etc. 

The Graphic Art Society of Geneva, through its agent, J. R. Gotz, made 
a large display of very good work, including some especially fine collotype 
and some very good three-color half-tone. 

The Art Reproduction Co., had a varied and excellent lot of half-tone and 
of photogravure. 

Waterlow's exhibit, very extensive, and consisting of a very well arranged 
lot of most carefully selected specimens, covered practically the whole range 
of photo-mechanical work. Of course Woodburytype was strong, but the 
most interesting of all was the large collection of heliochromes, amongst 
which there was nothing better than a print representing a brace of dead 
pheasants, and another depicting a brace of grouse. This class of still-life 
subject seems very much more satisfactory for three-color reproduction than 
the paintings which are often chosen as test originals, and many of the most 
satisfactory three-color prints that have been made have dealt with the 
simplest subjects. Our readers will at once recall certain melons and dishes 
of mixed fruit, and certain well-known samples of Doulton ware. Another 
example on these lines is the tiger's head of John Swain & Son, which is 
mentioned in another part of the present issue. 
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The Meisenbach Co.'s exhibit was strong in cover designs for magazines, 
catalogues, etc. In this direction the Meisenbach Co. has worked out for 
itself a very distinct and effective specialty. As most of our readers are 
aware, the bases of these designs are made up of lace, scrim, canvas, crinkled 
paper, etc., which are reproduced in half-tone with an imitation of torn-out 
places or cut openings, through which another half-tone print in a different 
color is seen. An especially attractive example at the Crystal Palace was the 
catalogue of George Philip & Son, in a blue imitation of watered paper with 
half-tone view of rooms in Philips’ establishment printed їп black, and 
appearing as if showing through openings in the paper. Many of the 
vignetted half-tones of the Meisenbach Co., were exceedingly fine, and, of 
course, their poster half-tones lent themselves to effective display. 

The Typographic Etching Co., although occupying a whole bay, only 
exhibited five frames, but each contained a small number of very well selected 
specimens, and nothing more thoroughly artistic was to be seen in the 
exhibition. Тһе best of photogravures trom selected originals, good work in 
reticulated gelatine line and half-tone prints, and half-a-dozen very charming 
photogravures printed in colors, made up the exhibit. 

Raithby, Lawrence & Co., who have done so much for half-tone, and 
latterly for three-color printing, had ten large frames with a well-assorted 
collection of prints from blocks by many different engravers. 

Lascelles & Co., Ltd., made a very attractive display, but included a 
number of pictures which had nothing to do with photo-mechanical work, 
except that they may have been used as originals, and their presence seemed 
difficult to explain. In addition to this, there was a large wood.engraving on 
a photographic basis, some very fine half-tones, a mezzotint copy of a 
painting, and an excellent fruit piece in three colors. 

A. B. Fleming & Co.'s great collection of prints in monotone and in 
three-colors, included many verv well-known examples, as well as some fine 
new ones.. In the table cases were the lavish and beautiful books which this 
firm has published to advertise its printing inks, as well as sample books 
and samples of the actual ink bases. On the walls were views of their 
great factory at Caroline Park, near Edinburgh, side by side with some of the 
well-known three-color prints which have been given as supplements to our 
own magazine, and each of which has indicated the high-water mark of 
three-color reproduction up to its own date. 

The Strand Engraving Co. made a special point of half-tone from pencil 
originals, a line which has always had special care from this firm. A 
photogravure plate in various stages of etching, and the various stages of 
line and half-tone work, both on "zinc and copper, and including all steps 
from the original to the finished block, lent something of an educational 
value to the exhibit. Two-color and three-color half-tone examples were 
shown, and a number of specimens of photogravure, amongst which was an 
especially charming series of vignette frontispieces recently done for Dent's 
edition of the Waverley novels. 

Morgan & Kidd devoted most of their space to bromide enlargements, but 
also showed very good work in collotype and in half-tone. 


е æ 


The Climax Photo-engraving Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has ceased business. 


Half-tone in Jail.—The Elimra (U.S.A.) Reformatory teaches half-tone engraving 
amongst other useful industries. 


The Coloritype Co. (New York) has secured the services, as president and manager, 
of Alfred M. Hesser, formerly with the Electro-Light Engraving Co. 
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A distinct step forward іп illus- 

trated journalism was taken by The Daily 

Chronicle of May 2oth, with its full-page 

portrait of the late Mr. Gladstone. We 

believe we are correct in saying that this 

is the largest process block ever printed on 

arotary machine. It was also a wonder- 

fully good impression, and the demand for this issue has been so great, that the proprietors of 

The Daily Chronicle have published a reprint of the portrait only, on heavy paper, price 

sixpence. The block itself, like all the wonderfully fine line work which the Chronicle has 
occasionally given us, was made by Carl Hentschel & Co. 


Ail our readers who are interested in process work are asked to give us a few particulars 
of their own firms. All your fellows in the craft are interested in what you are doing. 


The Severy Process is fascinating to the printer, and looks more and more like being 
the very greatest thing yet introduced for block printing. The article or the illustrations which 
we gave in our April issue have been borrowed and quoted by almost all the printing 
journals, and the number of calls we have had from foreign as well as British printers, who 
wanted more particulars of the new process, has been such as should greatly gratify the 
Severy people. 


Godspeace, Witley, Surrey, is quite an ideal address for an artist. Here has been 
opened a summer studio of design by Charles E. Dawson, who is prepared to supply drawings 
or. process blocks for illustration of catalogues, posters, 
book covers, circulars, etc. А selection of printers’ 
electros designed by Mr. Dawson is published in The 
Electro Quarterly by Marsden and Hunter, Charles-street, 
Bradford. 


Binner's Resignation.—As the result of the attacks 
made upon him, Oscar E. Binner has resigned his position 
as President of the Chicago Photo-Engravers' Association, 
and in spite of earnest requests to withdraw his resignation 
has insisted upon it. E. S. Osgood was elected in his 
place, and Julius Regenstein, of the Columbian Company, 
was elected to take the vice-presidency vacated by Mr. 
Osgood. 


A. C. Austin, whose book we reviewed in our 
May issue, and who is known as the founder of the 
Albany Engraving Co., an early teacher of half-tone 
methods, and the originator of one of the best fish-glue 
processes, is now general manager of the Payne Engraving 
Co., New York. 


A 
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The Tiger’s Head supplement contributed by John 
Swain & Sons to the current British Printer is one of 
the best three-color jobs yet done. The same issue of GODSPEACE, WHITLEY, SURREY. 
the B.P. has an exceedingly fine three-color print 
advertising Manders’ Inks, and another from three blocks by Schelter & Giesecke, as a 
specimen of the inks of Benjamin Winstone & Sons, but the Swain print has the great 
advantage of being produced from a well-known subject, and not from a specially-prepared 
advertisement design. 


The Societe Pour L’Encouragement de L’Industrie Nationale are offering 
prizes for monographs on the half-tone screen, based on original research. The competition 
is got up “ because the manufacture of process screens is not a success in France, most of 
the screens in use being imported from abroad." Hoping to benefit the French industry, the 
Society have extended the limits of the competition, so as to include any process having the 
same result, that is, the production of a typographic block at the same cost as a half-tone, and 
with similar printing qualities. The secretaries are M. M. Collignon and A. Girard, 44 Rue 
de Rennes, Paris, from whom all particulars can be obtained. 


The Exemplar Engraving Co., 176 Brixton-hill, S.W., is one of the very latest of 
photo-engraving firms. Although quite new to the business the members of the firm areold hands, 
for one of the partners, Alfred Grout, was many years connected with the Meisenbach Co. At 
need they are quite prepared to work rapidly, as was recently shown in connection with some 
pictures of the Gladstone funeral procession. The prints were received late on the Saturday 
evening, wet from the photographers (J. Russell & Sons) and two large, fine-grain blocks were 
dispatched before three o'clock on Monday. Of course the new Company does not wish for 
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any great amount of rush work, but is attempting to make a position by giving good quality 
and personal attention to every block turned out. Telegraphic address, ** Photogene" London. 
City Office, 32 Fleet-street, E.C. 


The Scottish Engraving Co., Ltd., which opened its London Office in the middle of 
May, proposes to make a strong bid for the better class half-tone work required by illustrated 
magazines, book publishers, and commercial houses. The Company has works in Glasgow, 
where it has been established for some time, and has offices at Edinburgh and Newcastle. The 
Glasgow factory, at the moment, is busily engaged removing into bigger premises, as regularly 
increasing work makes this necessary. The Company has the advantages of ainple capital and 
energetic management, as will be seen from the list of officers. The chairman of Directors is 
Henry Coats, of Perth and Paisley. The other Directors are J. Wright Robb, E. J. Carver 
(indoor Glasgow manager), W. Hugh Smith, W. H. Clark (business manager at Glasgow), 
Alexander Clark (business manager in London), Cuthbert C. Smith (indoor manager of London 
branch) and Lawrence Scobie, secretary. Both half-tone and line work are undertaken, and 
the Company has done a fair amount of color work, but prefer, at present, the hand-selecto 
process as being the most suitable for commercial purposes. Their special attention, 
however, is given to fine half-tone and to the production and reproduction of illustrations, 
advertisements, etc., by their own artists and designers. 


The Swan Electric Engraving Co., impelled by the pressure of necessity and by 
the difficulty which is constantly being experienced in obtaining really good printing of half- 
tone blocks, has long had its own little printing department. This department has steadily 
grown, and at the present time the basement of the building in Charing Cross-road is being 
partially re-constructed in order to make room for further machinery. Even with this change, 
the printing establishment will still be a comparatively small one, but as its work is entirely 
confined to block printing, and as no letterpress is undertaken, the output is very considerable. 
A large proportion of the work is done for printers who need special frontispiece or supplement 
illustration, and whose own plant is not capable of successfully dealing with fine half-tone work. 
The head of the printing and proofing department is Charles H. Fisher, whose brother is 
associated with him as foreman machine-man. Both of these gentlemen are as enthusiastic in 
their own way as the other heads of the departments. In fact, the Swan Engraving Co., is 
quite a happy family of enthusiasts—all aiming at very high-class work. 

There is an idea that the establishment is absolutely and rigidly closed to all visitors, 
but as a matter of fact the press-room is visited annually by a large number of printers, who 
want suggestions on half-tone printing, and there is no great difficulty in obtaining admission 
so long as a man is properly authenticated as a reputable member of the craft. One of the 
chief services which the Swan Engraving Co., has done to half-tone workers as a whole, has 
been in dispelling the idea that immensely elaborate make-ready was necessary with half-tone 
blocks. By constantly reiterating this and by practically showing the printers the advantages 
of a simple hard. packing method, an immense educational work has been done, and it has a 
great effect upon the total use of half-tone blocks in the country. Another, and scarcely less 
useful work has been in combating the idea that blockmakers generally sent out “faked” 
proofs. This is a charge which has been often suggested against the Swan Company itself, 
because its proofs have been amongst the very best half-tone prints ever produced, and many 
printers have absolutely refused to believe that such results could be obtained from the blocks 
supplied to them. The demonstration to the contrary is very simple indeed when anyone sees 
how the proofs are made. Two platen presses are principally used for this purpose, and they 
are run by boys of sixteen; one of whom told us a few days ago, that he had been just two 
years with the Company. We saw this lad put blocks on his machine, prepare his own make- 
ready, and in the course of a very few minutes produce the proofs that were to be sent to 
customers and that were to be retained in the office for reference purposes. Mr. Fisher 
estimated that a lad would require four minutes to produce a satisfactory proof, and asked us 
to time the operation, which we carefully did in more than one case, with the result that some 
of the proofs were completed well within the four minutes, while others were very little over. 
This included the submission of the proofs, together with the originals, to Mr. Fisher, and the 
making of alterations in the make-ready which were suggested by him. This individual care 
all through the building, is one of the secrets of the Swan Company's success, and is one of 
the things which has enabled them to secure a constantly increasing business at prices 
decidedly above the average. The work passing through the place is uniformly divided into 
that which requires absolute facsimile reproduction, and that which requires improvement in 
passing through. At every stage it is compared with the original by a head of department, 
and unless it is absolutely a case of urgent delivery in which time is the first consideration, 
the work will be returned to any department as often as may be necessary until a certain 
standard is reached. By carrying on this system through a series of years, the amount of 
returned work has, of course, been reduced to a minimum, while there is the further satisfac- 
tion that reasonable complaints from customers are practically nil. 

In the press-room the theories of F. E. Ives are fully accepted; the room is maintained at 
a very high temperature, and as free from moisture as the circumstances permit, while 
cutting down of the quality of the ink used would be looked upon as suicidal. 
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Mono-Trichromy. —Some genius 
has discovered that by printing in black 
from the three blocks of a three-color 
set he gets a print “having a vigor 
that no single printed half-tone could 
ever give, in fact the result very closely 
resembles a photogram." This same 
good gentleman recommends the process 
as very suitable for view albums in which it is desired to have something better than half-tone 
but cheaper than collotype. 

Rieder’s Electrolytic Method of Reproduction.—' This process has for its object, 
the reproduction in steel of woodcuts, typographic blocks, or other objects having surtaces 
in relief. In fig 1, A is the steel plate, E a porous block of plaster of Paris or similar material 
which represents on its surface nearest to A a positive copy (obtained by casting) of the block 
or printing surface to be reproduced. Instead of plaster of Paris it may be made of special 
glue (compo) prepared with the suitable electrolyte instead of water. A is a metal plate, con- 
sisting of the same metal as the one which forms the basis of the electrolyte. If for example 
A be a thin sheet of gold. or a gilt surface, and connected to the positive pole of a battery, 
and the porous block E be saturated with a gold solution suitable for electro deposition, then 
on connecting the steel plate A with the nega- 4 
tive pole of the battery, we obtain on the steel 
surface an electrolytic deposition of gold at 
all those parts where the porous block was in 
contact with the steel. If now we pl:ce the 
steel plate into a suitable etching bath, the gold Ll = 
deposit will protect the plate partly from the X 
action of the etching fluid and we thus obtain a replica (reversed) of the typographic original 
in steel. The same method ts applicable to the reproduction of intaglio plates; also it may 
be reversed by first electro-gilding the steel plates and connecting it to the positive pole of 
the battery, in this case the protective coat will be removed wherever the porous or gelatinous 
block is in contact with the surface. It is thus possible to produce from a copper plate a 
typographic block or vice versd.— From the Allgemeiner Auzeiger für Druckereien. 

y Printing inks which light bleaches, and Inks darkened by light. It is not 
difficult to find coloring materials which bleach in light almost as rapidly as chloride of silver 
darkens. Among these may be mentioned the hydrochloride of furfuraniline, formed by 
mixing alcoholic solutions of furfurol, aniline, and aniline hydrochloride: this compound having 
an intense crimson color. Another very fugitive color is the cyanine of Mr. Greville Williams, 
obtained by the action of iodide of amyl on chinoline. Both these coloring materials may be 
made into a kind of pseudo lake by precipitation along with carbonate of barium, and the pig- 
ments so obtained may be mixed with linseed oil varnish and used as printing colors; by which 
means prints may be obtained which disappear rapidly in sunlight. Although such discharges 
by light have been suggested as the basis of a method of three-color heliochromy, the use—-or 
rather misuse—of such fugitive inks has hitherto scarcely gone beyond the printing of the oft 
seen legend ** made in Germany " on Christmas cards or posters—the impression being lasting 
enough to carry the goods through the custom house, but calculated soon afterwards to 
disappear. A white printing ink which darkens, can be made by grinding oxalate of silver with 
a good quality of thin lithographic varnish, but great care is required in working to keep the 
impression white, and the printing block must be a stereotype in celluloid, or some similarly 
inactive substance. A rather taking photographic toy can be made by first printing in the 
oxalate of silver ink and then printing another subject with one of the fugitive inks. When 
exposed to light the subject on the card changes to a fresh one; as for example, from a picture 
of a child to that of a grown person, or from a nest of eggs to a brood of chickens. "Those 
seeking the lighter side of process work may consider the above idea worth following out. 

E.S.M. 

Four-color Collotype as against Three-color work.—We know quite well that in 
theory three inks complimentary in tint to the fundamental color sensations will produce a full 
play of all tints to the eve, and that these three colored inks are all that are essential for the 
production of any required play of colors, or any possible degrees of light and shade in 
monochrome. Yet in actual practice — as we have before pointed out—it may often be desirable 
to have four printing surfaces; three for the colors and one for a black or neutral tint. Degrees 
of light and shade can, however, be produced by the superposition of the three normal printing 
colors in equal intensity, and the occasional desirability of a fourth printing surface for black 
or neutral tint arises rather out of the practical limitations of the photographic and printing 
methods than from any theoretical need. The plotting out of the colors by photographic 
methods is never absolutely perfect, and we may perhaps say that even the most successful of 
three-color workers would find the reproduction of a range of even tints in monochrome a severe 
test. Any failure in the correct plotting out of the color sensitiveness of the plates or in the 
apportioning of the inks, gives a false color bias to part or the whole of the monochrome tints. 

Hence it is that an expert in three-color work, wil] exhibit with special pride the successful 
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reproduction of a monochrome photogram surrounded with a colored border. Another limita- 
tion attecting the blacks is register in printing, and when fine black lines such as the small 
branchings of a bare tree show on a light. ground, the register in printing can be seldom so 
perfect as to show these without some fringing of color. Hence it is that four-color work is 
likely to have a considerable commercial future before it. An example of four-color collotype 
issued with the Photographische Correspondenz is specially interesting as showing qualities of 
commercial value for the general run of work. It is printed on a machine newly introduced by 
Messrs. Neuberger, of Vienna. We may suggest that one of the practical problems of the 
future will be to establish a satisfactory and scientific basis for automatically plotting out the 
subject for four-color work, and judging from what is said in the Correspondenz we may hope 
/= something of importance to be shortly published by Herr Albert. 


Photo-Electric Stenciling.—The recent demonstrations of electric printing from 
photographic blocks, which we owe to Friese Greene, call to mind many possibilities which 
have been suggested from time to time. A collotype surface saturated with a saline solution 
may obviously serve as a kind of stencil to control the electric current, and the current may 
bring about a bleaching-out of a general tint, or may cause a coloration on a white ground, 
according to the manner in which it's used. As examples of the many possibilities of photo- 
electric stenciling, both by direct coloration and by discharge, we may instance the following: 
[f such a stencil as the collotypic surface on vegetable parchment, used in connection with the 
photo-auto copyist, is soaked in salt water and is laid on a pad of (similarly soaked) blotting 
paper, which in its turn rests on a carbon plate, we have an arrangement by which we may 
obtain positives in Prussian blue by discharge, or by which we may produce negative 
impressions by direct printing. This latter method, of course, becoming a positive process if 
the original collotype surface was obtained from a positive. Let the carbon plate form the 
anode of an electric circuit, and a clean iron plate which forms the platen of the press be the 
cathode. Between the printing surface and the platen is a sheet of thick paper, colored on 
the side next the platen by means of a thin deposit of Prussian blue, and also moistened with 
a solution of common salt. The current will now liberate caustic soda next the surface of 
Prussian blue, and will rapidly discharge the color opposite those portions of the stencil which 
conduct most freely, the alkali scarcely reaching the collotvpe surface if adjustments are 
properly made. Scouring in a weak acid bath to remove the ferric oxide formed by the 
decomposition of the Prussian blue will be necessary, as in the case of ordinary discharge 
printing by alkali on a fabric impregnated with Prussian blue. If now, on the other hand. the 
carbon plate under the collotype surface is made the cathode, and the iron platen the anode, 
we can obtain a blue print by interposing a sheet of paper moistened with ferrocyanide of 
potassium, or for a matter of that ferricyanide; only in the latter case the print will be in 
Turnbull's blue. Hundreds of m re or less similar methods will suggest themselves to the 
p of electro-chemistry.-- A.D. 


The Dry Process of Etching.- One of our practical workers contributes a little article 
on this subject to our present issue, and in the same connection we may point out that F. E. 
Ives, in his lecture which is reported in this issue, states that practically the same “ dusting-on ' 
process was used іп his own work as far back as 1835, and even then was not new. А. C. 
Austin in his book on Practical Half-Tone and Tri-color Engraving (reviewed in our last issue), 
says: '* We have tried it, and have decided that we prefer the glue method, as described 
elsewhere in this book." However, he gives two different sets of formulie, together with 
detail instructions as to the working of the process. He states, very correctly, that it is 
necessary to have a special room for working this process in order that the amount of mo-sture 
in the air may be regulated, and points out that, before printing, it is well to wipe over the 
face of the negative with a tuft of cotton bearing a small quantity of kerosene oil, in order to 
prevent negative and plate sticking together. The formule given as those generally used in 
the trade are: — 


No. r.—Rock candy - - - - - - - - 1} ounces. 
Bichromate of ammonia - - - - - - 3 dr. 
Water - - - - - : : - - 4 ounces. 

No. 2.—Albumen - - - : - - - - - 3 ounces. 
Water - - - - - - - - - 4 » 

No. 3..-Chromic acid - - - - - - - - 80 grains. 
Water - - - - - - - I ounce. 


Ammonia liq. - - - - - - - 13 ounces. 


Mix these separately as indicated above, then add number one to number two, and stir 
thoroughly, after which number three is to be added, and the whole carefully filtered. Another 
formula, credited to Anton Wilde, is as follows :— The whites of three eggs are beaten with 
four ounces of water to which is added half-an-ounce of bichromate ammonia, one and a 
quarter ounces white rock candy, ground up and dissolved in six ounces of water. Ina 
separate graduate dissolve eighty grains chromic acid, to which are added fifty drops aqua 
ammonia to neutralize it, and mix with the former. The addition of ammonia must be done 
carefully; if the preparation is too acid it will coagulate the albumen, which will settle and 
consequently be spoiled. Some operators use dextrin in. place of rock candy. 
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[/ THE PRACTICE OF THREE.COLOR WORK. 


From a Paper by H. Тнтку, Parts, in the ** Atclier des Photographen.” 
Translated by ** SCHRIFTFÜHRER.” 


HE author records his own mode of working, for the guidance of those 
who are not vet conversant with the process. | 
COLOR SCREENS.—The best are those of Carbutt, combining trans- 
parency and intensity of color, but thev are too small, and the green 
screen absorbs too much blue. It is easy to produce color screens which 
are cheap and ethcient, by coating glass. with either collodion, varnish, or 
gelatine, but since the latter process does not yield sutħcient transparency, 
and owing to slow drying also is apt to be affected by dust particles, only the 
preparation with collodion and varnish is given. The glass should be 
purest white plate, of equal thickness, so as to avoid ditferences in the size of 
the three pictures. The screens are first placed in concentrated nitric acid, 
to take awav any fatty substance, then cleaned with an alcoholic solution of 
iodine, rubbed over with talc and put away. 

COLLODION ScREENS.-- The best aniline dyes for collodion are for orange, 
chrysoidine and ervthrosine; for green, malachite and chrvsoidine ; for the 
violet, methviviolet бв. All these dves may be had in pure state from the 
chemical works of Dr. Th. Schuchardt, of Görlitz, and they are dissolved in 
hot alcohol, which is added to a 2 per cent. raw collodion. 

CHRYSOIDINE.— 

Absolute alcohol - - - - 300 ccm. 
Chrvsoidine - - - - 15 grammes 
are heated in an evaporating dish, and stirred with a glass rod until the 
alcohol begins to bubble, when the solution is filtered through a double paper 
filter into a bottle. When cold, бо ccm. of this solution are added to— 
100 ccm. of 2 per cent. raw collodion. 
50 „a  . ether. 
2 to 3 drops of ammonia to clear. 
Such a solution alwavs keeps clear in any concentration, but it must be 
observed that the dves in drying darken somewhat. 
The same procedure holds good for the other dyes, namely :— 


ERYTHROSINE. 

Absolute alcohol  - - - - 300 ccm. 
Erythrosine - - - - 5 grammes. 
METHYLVIOLET. 

Alcohol - - - - - 300 ccm. 
Methylviolet, 65. - - 10 grammes. 
MALACHITE GREEN. 

Absolute alcohol  - - - - 300 ccm. 
Malachite green. - - - - 12 grammes. 


These color collodions are put away for three or four days to clear, and 
after having been spectroscopically examined they may be used. A vlass, 


which has been cleaned on both sides, 1s coated on one side with chrysoidine, 
and when dry on tke other side with erythrosine. This screen will give the 
blue printing plate. 

In the absence of a pocket or other spectroscope, the filter is examined 
by making a trial exposure through it of a color chart, when the blue 
must appear pertectly black in the negative. Better still is it to paint some 
paper with the standard printing inks, yellow, red and blue, and to expose on 
this. Any defect or irregularity may be corrected by strengthening the dyes. 
The screen glasses are coated exactly like photographic wet plates, one with 
chrysoidine collodion, the other with erythrosine collodion. After they have 
become dry, they are put together face to face, and bound round the edges 
like lantern slides. Provided they are kept in a dark, dry room (to prevent 
the bleaching of the aniline dyes), such screens keep good for years. 

For the green filter, one glass is coated with malachite green, the other 
with a dilute solution of chrysoidine collodion, in such a way that standard 
red, when exposed through the screen, appears quite black, and the standard 
blue half covered. If, after drying, the malachite green crystallises out, 
alcohol must be added. 

The violet screen consists of two plate glasses, coated with methylviolet ; 
as there are in the spectrum some yellow rays, invisible to the eve, the vellow 
will not be completely blocked out with such screens. 

Screens, coated with varnish, may be obtained by dissolving aniline dyes 
in negative varnish, but these color varnishes may be obtained in very good 
quality from Soehnée Fréres, Paris, 19 Rue des Filles du Calvaire, under the 
name of vernis brilliants. The best are vernis ruby (ruby varnish), vernis 
bronze Anglais (yellow varnish), vernis vert (standard green), vernis violet 
(standard violet). These varnishes are contained in small sample bottles of 
тоо ccm. They are very concentrated and viscuous, and must, before use, 
be diluted with 40 ccm. absolute alcohol, and then filtered. 

The varnishing requires some care in manipulation. The room should 
have a temperature of 70° Fahr.; the plates should be made hand-warm, 
well dusted, and, after varnishing, placed on a levelling stand to ensure 
equal thickness of film. Dust should be scrupulously avoided. 

For the orange screen, a glass with vernis ruby and one with vernis 
bronze Anglais is required; for the green screen, two glasses with vernis 
vert, and for the v/olef screen, two glasses with vernis violet. These screens 
are specially suited for exposures by sunlight or electric light, and as they 
are fairly dark, they require longer exposures than collodion filters. 
Although the Steinheil or Zeiss liquid screens are undoubtedly better, they 
should, on account of their price, only be used for very exact work. The 
glass screens should be placed as near as possible behind the objective, 
and ought to be about five or six inches square. 

ORTHOCHROMATIC PLarEs.— The orthochromatic plates, as obtainable on 
the market, are perfectly suitable for the three-color process. For the blue 
negative we require a plate sensitive to yellow and red, for the red negative 
one sensitive to green and yellow, and for the yellow negative an ordinary 
plate. It is not sufficient to depend for the exclusion of certain colors upon 
the color screen, but the plates must also be right. In the reproduction of a 
color-chart through a green screen, on a plate sensitive to yellow and green 
(red negative), red is perfect!y excluded, orange onlv half, yellow acts strongly, 
yellow-green strongest, whilst silk-green only acts like chromium yellow, and 
ultramarine acts partly. The sensitiveness of this plate to green should be 
noted, as it cannot be attained with panchromatic plates. In the repro- 
duction of the same color-chart through an orange screen, on a plate sensitive 
to yellow and red, red, orange, and vellow have acted strongly, yellow-green 
and green almost not at all, whilst blue 1s quite excluded. 
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As regards the various orthochromatic plates, the author uses for the 
orange screen Lumiere’s panchromatic plates, which are highly sensitive to 
red, and keep fairly long in a dry place. For the green screen he uses Vogel 
Obernetter's silver-eosine plates, obtainable from Otto Perutz, of Munich. 
This plate is highly sensitive to green, well prepared, and easily developed. 
For the violet screen an ordinary blue sensitive drv-plate is used, and the 
results (in the finished print) require no retouching. 

For the home manufacture of orthochromatic plates, the following two 
formula: may be useful :— 


Alcoholic solution of cyanine, 1: 100. - - 6 ccm. 
Distilled water - - - - - 960 ,, 
Alcoholic solution of corein, І : 100 - - па 


(Penrose, Process Year Book, 1896.) 
The plates remain in this dve for two minutes, are washed and exposed 
either wet or гу. 
Another good formula :— 


Distilled water - - - - - 750 ccm. 
Alcohol - - : - - 150 4, 
Nitrate of silver (45) А - - - 3X x 
Ammonia - - - - 23 n 
Alcoholic solution of cyanine (234) - - 30... 


The plates remain in this bath for about three minutes, and are then 
exposed, wet or dry. 
The plate for the red impression may be sensitised in 


Distilled water - - - - - 750 ccm. 
Solution of erythrosine (215). - - - 50 p 
Silver nitrate (р) - - I- lus 
Ammonia - - - - - IS y 


DEVELOPERS.—Of all developers pyro gives still the best results, yielding 
at will hard or soft negatives, and the following formula answers well. 


Stock SOLUTION. 


Distilled water - - - - - I10 ccm. 
Pure nitric acid - - - - - 14 drops. 
Pyro - - - - - - 20 grammes. 


The acid is added, drop by drop, to the water; the pyro dissolved and 
filtered. Solution keeps a month in well-corked bottle. 
Before use, mix 
SOLUTION А. 
50 ccm. stock solution with 500 ccm. water. 
or for soft negatives— | 
25 ccm. stock solution with 500 ccm. water. 


SoLuTIon В. 


Sulphite of soda - - - - 50 grammes. 
Carbonate of soda - - - - 50 T 
Bromide of potassium - - - : I " 
Water - - - - - - 500 ccm. 


For use, take equal parts of A and B. It is advisable, when developing 
with pyro, to keep the dish covered on account of the plates being ortho- 
chromatic, and to avoid vellow fog. After rinsing the plate, it 1s placed for 
five minutes in a 10 per cent. solution of citric acid, and then fixed in fairly 
fresh acid hypo. If hard negatives are desired, a mixed old and fresh hydro- 
kinone developer, with bromide, is preferable. 

OBJECTIVES.—The new rapid anastigmats vield excellent results. When 
selecting a lens it must be tried whether it has a chemical focus, as this 
would yield different sizes of images, and also produce chromatic aberration. 
Lenses by Goerz, Zeiss, Steinheil, Voigtlander, etc., are free from this defect, 
whilst lenses made of French glass have a chemicai focus. 
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PosiTIvEs.—It is best to make diapositives from the negatives, on wet 
collodion plates, a good formula for which is here given. 


Ether - - - - - - 1200 ccm. 
Absolute alcohol - - - - оо n 

Gun cotton - - : - - 30 grammes. 
Iodide of cadmium - - - - 10 T 
Iodide of ammonia - - - - 4 5 
Iodide of potassium š - - - 4 " 
Bromide of ammonia - - - - 2 : 


The iodides and bromide are dissolved in 200 ccm. alcohol, and hltered 
into the standard collodion. Ап addition of 4 grain metallic iodine to one 
litre collodion will prevent the formation of fog in development. 

| DEVELOPER. 


Amon. sulphate of tron - - - - 210 grammes. 
Water - - - - - - 2000 ccm. 
Acetic acid - - - - 160 ,, 
Alcohol - - - - - 150 ,, 
INTENSIFIER (before fixing). 
Solution I.— Water - - - - - - 2000 ccm. 
Pyro - ‘ - - - - 12 grammes. 
Solution II.— Water - - - - - : 100 ccm. 
Nitrate of silver - - - - 3 grammes. 


For use, mix rooccm. Solution I. with то ccm. Solution II. Fixing, in a 
20 per cent. solution ot hypo, as cyanide of potassium is too energetic. 
Harr-TONE NEGATIVES.—The plate for the vellow impression is to be 
taken with the screen lens at 45" and a square diaphragm for the whole 
exposure. For the red and blue impression the diapositive 15 placed 
horizontallv or vertically, and exposed with 
the following stops:— The slit aperture 
(fig. 1) is placed as shown for the red 
plate, and reversed for the blue plate; the 
square aperture (fig. 2), 15 to better close 
the lights. Exposure with apperture 1, for 
instance, twentv minutes, and with aperture 
2 about five minutes; the resulting nega- 
tive shows thus a long dot in the lights, 
—^ dash in the half-tones, and cross lines in 
RA the shadows. The best cross-line screen 
is a Levy screen, with 150 lines per inch, 
and for smaller subjects one with 175 lines per inch. It is finally essential 
that all the instruments must be absolutely perfect, to ensure good results. 
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At Hammond, Ind., U.S.A., the W. B. Conkey Co. is building an immense printery, 
in connection with which they have planned one ot the most complete engraving and 
electrotyping plants in the world. 


Chicago smiles at poor old etfete London, and at the undertaking of Godfrey & McCall 
to produce electrotypes in three hours, апа snitfingly says that ** with the Lloyd agitator they 
get two batches of electros in that time in Chicago.” 


“Why can’t they leave Binner alone?” might well be the refrain of the 
Chicagoan engravers’ song. There is still trouble as to whether a certain advertisement 
design originated with Binner, or was * borrowed " from a European source. Mr. Binner 
otters a sort of wager, which reads as if he will pay $500 14, 100) to the man who can prove 
the design a piracy. The Electrotvper and Engraver sees some ** catch" in the offer, and 
counters it by depositing a cheque for $500 with the [Illinois Trust and Savings Bank, and 
saving :—* The conditions to earn it are the easiest imaginable, viz.:— If Oscar E. Binner, 
president of the Binner Engraving Co., of Chicago, will sign a true affidavit, in due legal 
manner and form, that the design bearing the initials F. 5. was originally made by him or the 
Binner Engraving Co., or by anyone in his or said firm's employ or hiring, except so far as it 
is copied from ranz Миск original, then the sum of $500 shall be paid to the National 
Association of Photo-engravers.” 


FIG. I. 
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"A PHOTOGRAVURE. 


A Hint for Amateurs. 
By THE Rev. Е. C. LAMBERT, M.A. 


Y THE nature of the case the amateur is usually compelled to ride his 
photographic hobby at somewhat irregular intervals. Hence the 
conditions which are most convenient for the professional man, 
working more or less regularly every day, are not alwavs the best for 

the amateur. The following hints, gathered from some personal experience, 
may not come amiss to those interested in photogravure. 

With regard to the solution of iron 
perchloride (for etching), most books sug- 
gest that a strony solution be made to 
strength of 43 Beaumé, and that portions 
of this be taken and diluted so as to give 
41, 39, 37, 35, and 32 Beaumé. So that 
we have some half dozen or more store 
bottles containing the above hydrometer 
strength. It is also commonly said that 
the solutions improve with use, г.є., as 
copper becomes dissolved, the action is 
rendered more even. It is not easy to see 
how this can be otherwise than equivalent 
to saying that as the solutions become 
more and more loaded with copper in 
solution, their action is slowed. The 
professional worker, who makes up a 
considerable bulk of solutions and works 
it from day to day, no doubt soon knows 
how much to allow for this slowing action 
and also for this gradual exhaustion of 
his solutions. But for the amateur these 
considerations introduce a needless com- 
plexity which may be eliminated to his 
comfort in the following way:-—In an 
enamel-lined saucepan, put some iron 
perchloride and just moisten with water 
to form a thick treacle-like solution and 
warm gently (to, say, 80° F.) Stir well 
with a glass rod and set aside in a warm 
draughty place, г.е., leave on the oven top 
all night. The warmth of stove and 
draught of chimney will help to get rid of 
most of the free chlorine. This solution can easily be made to read 45° 
Beaumé, and this is a convenient strength for stock solution. Now, if from 
this one stock bottle we take enough solution to cover the plate to be etched 
and then at certain intervals of time we add measured quantities of water, 
we can make one solution serve the purpose of a series of solutions. The 
method has the one advantage at any rate, that we commence operations 
each time with what must be practically identical conditions so far as the 
etching fluid is concerned. It only then remains to know how much 
water must be added to bring the strength down in graduated steps. The 
following experiment was made:—Commencing with тоо parts of the 
strong solution above-mentioned and reading 45 Beaumé, water was added 
to bring the strength down a degree at a time. 
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The subjoined table give the results which may be taken as practical 
approximations. Thus тоо cubic centimetres of ferric-chloride solution at 
70° Fahr. and 45° Beaumé 


Volumes. Degrees Beaumé. | Volumes. Degrees Beaumé. 
100 45 135 37 
104 44 140 36 
108 43 145 35 
102 42 151 34 
116 41 157 33 
120 40 163 32 
125 39 169 31 
130 38 175 30 


were diluted with 4 cubic centimetres of water, making a total bulk of 104 
cubic centimetres, which now gave the reading 44° Beaumé. On adding 
4 cubic centimetres more water, the bulk was 108 cubic centimetres and read 
43° Beaumé, and soon. A glance at the table will lead us to see that for all 
practical purposes when using solutions varying between, say, 43° and 30° 
Beaumé we сап take the following easy way of getting any density required 
at one operation, viz. :—-Take 20 parts of solution at, say, 43° Beaumé, and 
for every degree lower on the Beaumé scale add one part of water. Thus 
commencing with 20 drams of 43° Beaumé add 2 drams water and the 
mixture reads 41° Beaumé. Two more drams of water added bring it down 
to 39° Beaume, and so on. For the amateur working small sizes, the 
following method is convenient :—Invest in a cheap test tube stand holding 
half-a-dozen tubes, and also in the tubes to fill the same. Into each tube 
put a measured quantity of water—enough to bring down the strength of 
solution that probably will be required. For instance, suppose we wish to 
use the fluid at 43, 41, 39, 37, 35, 33, and 31 degrees Beaumé, and that we 
are about to etch a 6 by 4 inch plate. In each test tube put 2 drams of 
water and measure out into a tumbler 20 drams of 43? Beaumé. Apply this 
to the plate and while etching is going on, empty the first test tube into the 
tumbler. When 43? Beaumé has done all its work on the plate, pour it back 
into the tumbler. Stir well and return to plate. Again empty the second 
tube into the tumbler, and soon. This is a much more convenient way than 
measuring small quantities of water while etching 1s going on. 

‘The accompanying illustration shewing the degrees on the two Beaumé 
scales and on the Twaddell scale compared with the specific gravity. It is 
taken from Photogram Card No. 6 on which it is accompanied by notes on 
hydrometry and hydrometers. Copies of the card will be sent to anyone 
applying and enclosing a stamp for postage.-—Eps.] 
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The Direct Photo-Engraving Co. has been re-organised, the collotype department 
abandoned, and the engraving section transferred to Frank E. S. Perry, who has long been 
the manager. Mr. Perry will continue the business at the old address, 38 Farringdon-street, 
London, Е.С. 

Dennis Edwards & Co., of Cape Town, are doing a great deal of very excellent 
photographic work, and it is with much pleasure that we give to their specimens the strongest 
possible commendation. The collection which lies before us includes two-color specimens 
printed in black and red which might have been improved by a freer use of a stronger red, for 
as the specimen stands the red is so insignificant as to be easily overlooked unless attention 
is called to it. There are a couple of South African scenes very well printed in photo brown, 
and a reproduction of a classical painting which might perhaps better have been printed in 
black rather than in the purplish brown which is used for it. In a series of large comparative 
examples to show the three principal grains, is an unusually good block in fine grain which 
might well have stood a stronger printing ink. The B grain or medium half-tone is represented 
by the reproduction of one of Hana's studies of a head, which is an almost perfect reproduction 
of a very fine original. and there is also a good example of coarse-grain newspaper block. In 
line work there are strong, clean examples of cover designs for catalogues, and also of 
vigorous open line work for newspaper illustration. The same firm is South African agent for 
the inks of Kast & Ehinger. 
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/ ALUMINIUM IN LITHOGRAPHY. 


ii SATISFACTORY AND SUCCESSFUL SUBSTITUTE FOR STONE.’’—The coated 

zinc plates that were put on the market in the eighties did not in all 

cases meet the requirements of lithography, and further trials of a 

substitute for the stone were continually inade until 189r, when 
aluminium was first used. It was then thought that the real substitute for 
Solnhofen stone was at last discovered, but it is only now that aluminium 
has attracted the eves of the whole graphic world. Aluminium is now 
manufactured in great quantities and at such low prices, that its use for 
industrial purposes is a rapidly growing one. The use of this metal for 
lithographic printing was, in the beginning, combined with many difficulties, 
and it is only now, after a perfection in the treatment of the plate, that 
aluminium will find lithographers interested in its use; and as this metal is 
suitable for all the different processes used in lithography, with the sole 
exception of engraving, and as it is much to be preferred to stone, it should 
soon find manv uses. 

It would, therefore, be interesting here to revert to the first beginnings 
and trials to make aluminium, or, as it is called, algraphic printing, useful in 
the art of lithography. The first man to draw attention to this new printing 
process was Mr. A. N. Villon, a Parisian chemist. In his two volume work, 
* Dessinateur. et Imprimeur Lithographe,”’ published in 1891, he gives his 
process of preparing aluminium plates for lithographic printing to the free 
use of the whole printing world. In the second volume (pages 277 to 279), 
Mr. Villon says that lithographing from aluminium plates can be made with 
the same colors, touche, crayon, and inks, and exactly after the same principles 
that underlie lithographing from zinc plates. Не then proceeds to give us 
а list of such chemical bodies as do not affect the metal, and also, what is of 
the greatest importance, a list of those acids that act on and dissolve 
aluminium. ‘The preparation of the plates before the drawing or the transfer 
is made consists first in a bath of a solution of potash (10*;). This solution 
may be put on with a sponge, and is to act on the plate for some minutes, 
after which it is rinsed in clean water; then the surface is treated with a 
solution of water, alcohol and hydro-chloric acid, which is put on with a 
brush, and must remain on the plates for a few minutes. Attention must be 
paid to the prevention of air bubbles. The plate is then again washed 
with water, and is now ready for lithographing. Another, from the above- 
described different process, is the one patented in the latter end of the year 
1892 bv the lithographer, Joseph Scholz, of Mayence, Germany. 

Any firms who want to print after this patent process must procure the 
plates from the Algraphic Printing. Establishment of Joseph Scholz, in 
Mavence. Ву this process the plates are first grained with sand, polished 
with powder of pumice, and then treated with a solution of phosphoric, or 
fluorhydric acid, as long until it has dissolved a sufficient amount of the 
metal, and with it has produced a salt that, as a whole substance, remains 
firm on the plates. "This substance is not soluble in water, but still it takes 
the water, and retains it for a sufficient time necessary for printing. By the 
treatment of the plates with the acid solution (a 20% is the best), great care 
must be taken that no acid bubbles appear. As soon as this white substance 
is sufficiently strong, the plate is again properly washed in clean water, so as 
to remove all superfluous acid. A bath in alum water is now given, the 
plate is dried, and is then ready for either drawing up or transferring to, after 
which an acid preparation is used for etching. The acid preparation is to be 
put on the plate with a cloth, and very light and quickly repeated. The acid 
is now washed off, the plate cleaned with water, and is then ready to print 
from. Attempts by other parties to introduce aluminium as a printing 
medium have been made. 
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In the year 1891, one of the greatest supply houses in the world, Mr. 
Fred Krebs’, in Frankfort a. M, filed applications at the patent offices in 
Germany, Austria, and England, for patents for an invention, consisting in 
the manufacture of aluminium plates suitable for printing in the lithographic 
presses. The plates were grained bv the sand-blast process, and then coated 
by a chemical process, after which they were ready for the artist or transferor. 
However, through the dithculties Mr. Krebs met with in the way of getting 
the large plates perfectly plain, and of the same thickness, he allowed the 
applications for patents to lapse, and gave the whole matter up. The 
attempts made by the U.S. Aluminium Printing Plates Companv, of New 
York, whose plates were put on the market, met with a similar fate, on 
account of their unevenness and other imperlections. 

Of late, the Scholz algraphic process has again come to the front, and at 
present it looks as if this process was the best. For the different photo- 
mechanical processes the Scholz plates are said to be very suitable. For line 
and autotypie (half-tone) reproductions, the chrom-gelatine paper is not 
necessary, as it 1s possible to transfer any negative by direct copying. The 
aluminium plate can be fastened together with the negative in a copying 
frame.—The National Lithographer. 

VALIDITY OF THE ParkNTS.—Now that aluminium appears to be the 
coming metal, or rather the metal that has already come, as a substitute for 
the lithographic stone (the long-expected desideratum), the important question 
—the question in which the trade is especially interested —is as to the method 
of treating the aluminium plate before and after it has received the design or 
drawing. Whatever doubts may have been entertained as to its applicability 
to surface printing, the fact that it has been already tried, and with satisfactory 
results, not only on ordinary but on the finest and most artistic work, has 
convinced those who have been hitherto most sceptical on the subject. It 
has, as its advocates claim, met all the requirements of the lithographic art; 
and while it possesses the vitally essential property of porosity, it has a 
decided advantage over the rigid, heavy and cumbersome stone in its light- 
ness, and particularly in its flexibility, which renders it specially available for 
use on rotary presses, by which a much higher rate of speed can be attained. 

As to the treatment of the plate preparatory to and after receiving the 
design, the methods are substantially the same as those which have been 
hitherto used, and, although various processes have been employed, they are 
nothing more or less than chemical equivalents. Senefelder himself, in his 
futile search among the various metals after a substitute for the stone, used 
various acids in their preparation; and nitric, phosphoric, hydrochloric, and 
other ingredients have since been employed with more or less success for 
etching purposes. The main point has always been to prevent the ink 
extending beyond the design, as in the case of the stone, a suitable etcher 
being absolutely necessary to the successful prosecution of the work. 
Senefelder obtained a patent in the early part of this century for such an 
etcher; and nitric, phosphoric, gallic, and other acids have been used almost 
universally by the trade in all kinds of lithographic printing. 

Phosphoric acid was in use, according to a description of zincography, 
published in the ** Encyclopedie Technologique " nearly half a century ago— 
as far back as 1855. The attect of this acid on the zinc plate, as stated in 
this publication, was to create ** an insoluble salt," bv means of which the ink 
of the drawing was prevented from spreading beyond the proper limit—in 
other words, to prevent the work from filling up. Such was the effect, as 
claimed, of the so-called ** insoluble salt," produced on the surface of the plate 
by the action of this acid. Some years after (in 1882) there appeared an article 
in ** Spon's Cyclopedia,” in which printing on zinc was described in detail, and 
particular reference was made to the process of treating with certain chemical 
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ingredients plates composed of that metal. The formula consisted of gallic 
acid, gum arabic, phosphoric acid and water. About five vears later, a 
French writer named Geymet, treating of the subject, stated that the same 
ingredients were used, that is water, gallic acid, gum arabic, and phosphoric 
acid. In all these processes, phosphoric or equivalent acids constituted an 
essential part of the composition, and whether they produced a so-called 
insoluble salt or a salt that was soluble, it mattered not, they were nothing 
more or less than etchers. 

Geymet's method of treating zinc plates is quoted by another French 
author, named Villon, who in an elaborate work in two volumes on lithography, 
published in 189r, refers in a separate chapter to aluminography, in which he 
tells the reader that the same acids used in the preparation of zinc are 
available for printing from aluminium plates—that is, phosphoric acid, gallic 
acid, and gum and water —phosphoric evidently being an essential part of the 
tormula. Thus we have exactly the same etchers or their equivalents from 
the days of Senefelder down to the present time. ‘There may be some 
difference in the proportion of the several ingredients, but this was 
regulated by the judgment of the printer, whose experience was the best 
gulde as to quantities. 

Sull later than the processes referred to are those recommended by 
Streker, in 1892, by Arnold in the same year—both in Germany—and by 
Toobe, of Brooklyn. Strecker's formula is essentially the same as that given 
many years before in the two above named encvclopzedias, and the ‘ insoluble 
salt" formed on the zinc plate by the action of phosphoric acid is paralleled 
by the “insoluble salt " deposited on the aluminium plate by the same acid as 
noted by Villon prior to Arnold and Strecker and Toobe. ‘The simple fact 15 
that the effect of these acids or their equivalents were well known to the trade, 
and as they were all **etchers" it was wholly a matter of selection, the 
printer being free to use any particular acid which he deemed best adapted to 
the purpose. It mattered not which was employed so long as the elfect 
desired —the etching of the design or drawing—was accomplished, there being 
no exclusive right to, or monoply in the use of nitric, phosphoric, or gallic 
acids or their equivalents.— The Inland Printer. 
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v NOTES ON DRYING FILMS. 
By Tuomas Boras, F.C.S., F.I.C. 


EARLY all that wide variation in sensitiveness and solubility, which so 
much troubles the bichromate worker, is interlocked with the details 
of drving and keeping drv. Water is one chief agent in determining 
chemical action between other substances. A familiar example is 

the rusting or oxidation of iron which does not take place in dry air. Again 
we constantly hear of important finds of ancient papyrus manuscripts in dry 
rubbish heaps, whereas in moist places utter destruction of the papvrus 
would follow in as many minutes as the years that the dry pieces have 
remained. Thin sheet brass remains bright in absolutely dry chlorine gas, 
but kindles immediately in ordinary damp chlorine; and similarly, phosphorous 
will not burn in dry oxvgen. 

In drving bichromated colloids, the problem often, indeed generally, is to 
remove the water as quickly as possible, and with as little heat as practicable, 
although there are cases in which it becomes desirable to dry slowlv, and 
with considerable heat. Let us see how a bichromate colloid film is some- 
times dried. А plate of metal is coated with bichromated fish-glue, and 
whirled to remove the excess. During this whirling, a certain amount of 
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evaporation of the water takes place, and as a result of this evaporation the 
plate is cooled somewhat. The next stage—in the hands of some—is to 
= hold the cooled plate, film downwards, in an uprising stream of hot air, 
highly charged with aqueous vapor, and somewhat acid with sulphuric or 
sulphurous acid; this uprising stream being that which ascends from an 
ordinary Hat gas burner. The worker who holds the coated plate face 
downwards over such a stream of moisture and acid is, undoubtedly, a very 
careless person, but the thing is done by no means seldom; the immediate 
result being a drenching of the film with a new deposit of moisture; more- 
over, moisture poisoned with the acid before-mentioned. In the end, the 
acid becomes warm and the film dries, all stages of subsequent work being 
made more difficult, while sometimes total failure is the result, by reason of 
the insolubility of the film. All fuels, like wood, coal, and coal gas, which 
contain hydrogen, form water when they burn, which water is ready to 
condense on any cold surface; a good illustration of this being afforded by 
setting a bright tin saucepan full of water over a gas burner, when the water 
formed by the burning of the hydrogen in the coal gas will condense on 
the outside of the saucepan, and run down in drops. Even a sheet of stout 
paper, brought from a cold room and quickly passed over the flame of a 
large flat gas burner, may be made absolutely wet by the condensed moisture, 
and those who seek to dry 
rooms by burning gas therein, 
often, indeed generally, make 
the room still wetter. 

First then as to the quick 
drying of a very thin film. on a 
metal plate, by holding it over 
the source of heat, as in the 
case supposed. ‘The essential 
need is heat without moisture, 
and perhaps the easiest way of 
obtaining this, when a steam 
grid or box is not available, is to use gas, but in a slightly different way 
from that mentioned above. Obtain one of the asbestos gas-fire arrange- 
ments, as sold for mounting in an ordinary fireplace; the arrangement 
consisting of bunsen burner flames, which play upon asbestos fibres loosely 
attached to the vertical face of a perforated slab of fire clay. The apparatus 
should be so altered and mounted that the asbestos-coated surface of the 
slab looks downwards, a slope of 45" with the horizon being convenient, 
and it is desirable to arrange for a chimney to carry off the products of 
combustion. If a little care is taken in adjusting the burners and trimming 
the asbestos fibres, all products of combustion rise out of the way; and 
downwards we have freely-radiating heat, without moisture. It might be 
conjectured that it would be better to set the asbestos-coated slab horizon- 
tally, and before I tried the experiment I thought so, but the advantages of 
sloping arrangement, shown by fig. 14, are that it allows of a better draft, 
with easy inspection and access, while inequality of drying from the slope is 
more imaginary than real. If the plate is to be kept moving under the 
source of heat, it is convenient to support it on a skeleton pele or shovel, as 
shown by B, fig. 1; but in other cases a levelling stand, of the kind shown 
by c, fig. 1, may be used; and if a level slate slab be used to form the table- 
top, this stand may be turned round from time to time without disturbing 
the adjustment. In drying, a thick film, like that on a collotype plate, 
turning is generally undesirable, and indeed unnecessary. Obviously, the 
farther the plate is from the heat radiator, so much the less is the effect of 
the slope of the radiator. 
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A source of heat, which has the double advantage of freely radiating and 
also of giving an uprising stream of air to which no new moisture has been 
added, is the charcoal pan as used in the old days by silk dyers, and this has 
the not inconsiderable advantage of allowing the enamelline plate to be 
conveniently dried face downwards. A light iron pan of convenient size, 
and three inches deep, having been lined with a few thicknesses of asbestos 
millboard, is now filled with burning charcoal in small crushings which range 
from dust to pieces as large as a very small potato. "The surface is fanned into 
vigorous combustion by a piece of cardboard, but obviously this must be 
done out of doors, under the draught of a chimney, or where the flying 
particles of light ash will do no harm. The glowing charcoal will give off a 
uniform radiant heat and hot-air steam which may serve for hours without 
refanning; indeed, if put aside all night the charcoal will burn down, leaving 
a partly protective layer of light ash which can be fanned away and fresh 
charcoal can be added; thus the fire need never go out in the charcoal pan, 
and with proper care the waste of charcoal is very little; obviously handles 
served with asbestos cord should be 
provided. Were it not for the light ash 
which flies about so readily the char- 
coal pan would bealmost ideal, for most 
work with bichromated colloids; but 
as things are I can only recommend 
it to those who have a suitable place 
(as a vard or forge hood) for fanning 
the surface into vigorous combustion. 
The charcoal pan may be used for 
collotvpe plates, as it is easy to slip 
it under the levelling bars of a 
suitably-arranged drying box. 

Air under ordinarv conditions—at 
anv rate the conditions which hold 
good in work rooms—is very seldom 
saturated with aqueous vapor, conse- 
quently the mere fanning of a wet 
object will often rapidly dry it, as every lithographer knows, but simple 
fanning is of very limited use to the process worker, as fanning is 
also an operation for raising that insidious enemy, dust. I wish, 
however, at this stage to call attention to a rotary fan for drying plates, 
which I find described by M. Gaumont in the French Photogram, or Le 
Photogramme. This is shown bv fig. 2, and consists of an upper 
cylinder in which the plates are fixed radially, the top grooved disc being 
adjustable as to height. When the handle is turned, a stream of air is driven 
upwards by the revolving fan, and the plates are soon dried, assuming the air 
to be sufficiently far from the saturation point. With an apparatus of this 

kind the difficulty as to dust 

scarcely steps in, or steps in to 

a less extent, as the intake can 

= ! = be covered with fine lawn or 

7 net. I have long used an 
apparatus of a somewhat simi- 

lar kind, but in some respects 
more convenient, allowing of 

the use of levelling screws and of chloride of calcium to partially dry 
the incoming air, a matter of considerable importance in damp weather. 
This is shown by fig. 3, and it consists merely of a long box without ends, 
forming a kind of rectangular tube having a lid which can be opened as 
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FIG. 3. 


shown. The iron dish containing calcium chloride (if used) is at the intake 
end, and the rotating fan is connected with the other end. A strainer 1s 
venerally necessary for the entering air, and it should consist of a very large 
area of muslin, sav a vard square, this being conveniently arranged on a 
frame under the table. The largeness of the strainer is a practical point ot 
importance, as it is onlv bv this means that the air velocity can be so reduced 
at each aperture as to eliminate the smaller particles of dust. 

In a second article I propose to detail several methods of drying with the 
aid of chloride of calcium, and also to touch upon the essential conditions 
of arranging an apartment or building so as to secure satisfactorv drying in 


the free air. 
so BS з 


DRY V. WET-PLATE IN 


PROCESS WORK. 
By Y. DANGLE. 


HE gelatine drv-plate will no more completely oust the wet-plate in 
process work, than will process work entirely supersede hand en- 
graving. In the near future, however, the wet-plate will be as rarelv 
used as 1s now wood engraving in illustrating. Each method has 

advantages, and otherwise, the balance of advantages being slightly in favor 
of dry-plates, whether of collodion or gelatine emulsion. On the score of 
speed for one negative required in a hurrv, the wet-plate is first, but by no 
means an easy first. On the score of a day's half-tone work in a process 
establishment, the dry-plate is an easy first, with 16 to 20 negatives, as 
against 8 to 10 wet-plate, under similar conditions of light, сору, and so 
forth. The disadvantage in a gelatine dry-plate of long washing is more 
than compensated for in the wet-plate by the latter having to pass through 
the many oberations of cutting, etc., in general, and “faking ” in particular, 
let alone spots, comets, oysters. and the тот diseases of wet- plate. In 
competent hands, a gelatine drv-plate used to obtain a half-tone negative of 
a subject, and showing similar gradations or tints as the original, requires no 
double or treble stopping, no re-developing, no “cutting,” no intensifying, 
no bleaching, no blackening with ‘ stinks,” but merely development, fixing, 
and washing. If required immediately, a five minutes’ rinse sufhces; if to 
be stocked for any length of time, 15 to 20 minutes is enough. But the 
trouble in most process houses is the “ printing " department, peopled as it 
is with conservatives of the most conservative type, who reject negatives 
which do not appear like plates of perforated zinc, and who will not even 
condescend to print on to zinc or copper from a negative taken on a dry-plate. 
This is the stumbling block in the wav of the dry-plate, and it will soon be 
vot over. А drv-plate, bv the same after manipulations as a wet-plate, can 
be made to imitate the finest of collodion plates; but this is not wanted, 
unless, perhaps, it is intended as a fraud on one of that class of printers 
mentioned above. An advantage in wet-plate is the ease of washing, and 
this implies absence of stain, though many insufhciently experienced wet- 
plate operators, more often than not, leave an esthetic orange stain after 
using lead and ammonia sulphite. In dry-plate, this intensification is 
avoided, as under the proper conditions, easily learnt, density is obtained in 
development. 

Over the plates at present on the market, the wet-plate has an advantage 
in very fine screen work, 175 to 250 to the inch, but this will, no doubt, 
disappear when makers place on sale a gelatine plate coated with the 
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minimum quantity of gelatine sufhcient to hold a large quantity of finely 
divided silver bromide. or other silver salt; or when a thoroughly reliable 
dry collodion plate, free from unevenness of coating, streaks, crassness, bad 
glass, etc., 15 cheaply obtainable. 

Having abandoned collodion in process work for more than five years in 
favor of gelatine dry-plates, the comparison between the two methods shews 
me this great advantage of dry versus wet plates :—that the dry plate, whether 
used on line or for half-tone, gives a cleaner result than the wet-plate in a 
shorter space of time when BACKED. ‘True that the iodide of silver on the 
wet-plate allows less actinic light to pass through and get reflected from 
the back of the glass, than does the bromide or chloro-bromide of silver in 
the dry plate; but the latter, when properly backed, reflects no light at all. 
In out-door work in photography, the backing of plates seem to make any 
particular brand a tritle slower in snap-shot work, due to the fact that the 
plate cannot expose itself, so to speak, both sides at once; hence for very 
quick work it is a mistake to back. But in process work, where the result 
has to be clear glass, and maximum deposit or density next to each other, 
backing is a necessity, and the slight increase in exposure of little or no 
consequence. ‘This increase varies according to the transparency of the 
film; the clearer the film, the longer the exposure on a backed plate, compared 
with the exposure on a similar, but not backed plate. "The reason whv а 
backed plate should give a cleaner and clearer result in half-tone or line is 
not far to seek. А гау of light on reaching the film of an unbacked plate 
passes through the film and glass till it reaches the interior back surface, 
from whence it is reflected to the back surface of the film, but owing to the 
refraction both of the film and of the glass is spread out. If the ray be not 
entirely absorbed, it is reflected a second or a third time, spreading the fog 
or fuzziness (halation) still further. A good backing applied to the plate 
obviates all this, because it absorbs the light which has passed through the 
film and done its work. The best backing is bitumen in chloroform, being 
insoluble in any developer", at the same time reflecting no light. There are 
others, formula for which are to be found almost anywhere. To test. a 
backing, let it be applied to a sheet of plate-glass. If good, the clean side 
of the glass will give but one retlection, instead or two, of the common 
objects in the studio, or wherever the glass be tried. If there is the faintest 
trace of a second imave, the backing fails in its purpose. 

The greater cost of drv than wet-plate appals many a one, but all (ings 
considered there is very little diflerence between them in the smaller sizes, 
say up to 15 x 12. Bevond this, collodion ıs supreme, but will not remain 
so for long, if the drv-plate manufacturers ever see their wav of providing 
their plates in patrons’ own boxes, and of taking back the cleaned glasses. 
Much of the cost of the drv-plate goes to pay for paper. There are usually 
three labels —one “inside " ticket, two wrappers: three to six oiled tissues, 
three smaller wrappers, and six card-slips or pieces of tissue paper to separate 
the plates, and, lastly, the box. If the makers’ patrons would provide 
grooved wooden boxes to hold—sav, six dozen plates, this great cost item 
would disappear, and it would take, I think, very little persuasion to get any 
good plate maker to fill these boxes periodically. As a last word, the greatest 
trouble in dry-plate working for process work has been caused bv the 
operators themselves, in not trying to imitate the results that a wet-plate 
gives, but in trying to imitate the appearance of the wet-plate negative itself. 
] know for a fact that several process firms in and around London have | 


К In our opinion caramel is much superior, not only because it is the bese preventative of 
halation, but because it is soluble, and is inoffensive in developers, and therefore needs no 
special effort to remove it. Instructions for the preparation and use of caramel were given in 
our last volume (1597), page 238.—Eps.] 
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spent months on trying dry-plates, and have rejected them for this reason. 
They tried to imitate the wet-plate negative, and not succeeding, they, like 
the veriest tyro in photography, condemned the negatives before taking 
prints from them. ‘lo point a moral, never throw away a negative without 
trying a print from it, and never use a plate without having it backed. 
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E W. Wright-Nooth, of the London 

: Etching Co. (see our June issue, p. 59), 

has been a frequent exhibitor at the Royal 

» Academy, and among his best-known 

Etchings may be mentioned : —** Waiting 

for Santa Claus," from the painting by 

Marianne Stokes; * The End of the Day," 

from the painting by George Weatherbee ; ** The Spider's Web," facsimile of silver-point by 

Sainton ; and several series for book illustration, including some for the illustration of Sir 

Walter Scott's novels, published by Nimmo. The work of his partner, Walter L. McKay, 

has been more with the camera. He is a medalist, has exhibited at the Salon, and has 

illustrated a sporting and prospecting tour through Northern India with the camera, for the 
Sporting and Dramatic News. 


Henry T. Benster has ceased to be president of the Globe Electrotype Co., of Chicago. 


W. J. Wells, of the Rogers and Wells Photo-engraving Co., has gone to Cuba, as a 
lieutenant in the 1st Illinois. 


Mrs. Carl Hentschel was one of the stall holders at the stand arranged by The Lady's 
Pictorial, The Sketch and The Illustrated. London News, at the recent Press Bazaar. 


The Osgood Art-Collotype Co. has just been established at 44 West Monroe-street, 
Chicago. to print color-blocks of its own production. 


* The Paragraphs marked thus, in this issue, are especially commended to those 
who are not members of engravers’ associations, and especially to some of our British friends, 
who are, in the aggregate, paying thousands of pounds a year for their distrust of each other. 


The Columbian Engraving Co., of Chicago, has lost, and the Chicago Photo- 
engraving Co. has secured, George L. Richards, who has become the secretary of the latter 
company. 

The Chicago Photo-Engraving Co. recently placed its affairs in the hands of a 
receiver, but, by the prompt paving of its debtors, was enabled to meet all claims in full, and 
to re-start on a new and better basis. 


The Maumee Photo-Engraving Co. has just commenced business at 417 Summit- 
street, Toledo, U.S.A. The partners are Alfred Allen and E. G. Merrick; they have plenty 
of capital, and have begun in very good style. 


s Prof. Thos. Bolas °° is the dignity assigned to our well-known contributor by The 
Engraver and Electrotyper. When our editor was lecturing in the States, last winter, he was 
often described in the newspapers and introduced to his audiences as ** professor," but the 
favorite title was ** Dr. Ward." Verily our Trans-Atlantic cousins try to be ever courteous. 


* A new Price Scale has been fixed by the New England Electrotypers’ Association, 
and signed by every electrotyper in New England. After the scale was fixed, the electrotypers 
had a banquet together; and, why not? since the increase secured Ly mutual agreement 
would pay tor many banquets. 


* Standard helght is most desirable in blocks and plates. In Chicago electrotypes 
(book-plates) it has varied between small pica ( 11-point) and pica (12-point). The Association 
has considered the matter, has decided to adopt 11-point as the standard, and has issued a 
guaranteed steel gauge to every member. 


Process Workers at the Press Bazaar.—The members of our craft contributed 
gallantly towards the total of £10,000 ($50,000), which was raised in two days by the Press 
Bazaar. for the London Hospital. Amongst those contributing work were the Acme Tone 
Engraving Co., Carl Hentschel & Co., The Meisenbach Co.. John Swain & Son, Limited. and 
Vaux & Crampton, Limited. Pen and Pencil, the Press Bazaar book, for which these firms 
supplied blocks, was a wonderfully interesting compilation, arranged by the proprietors of 
Punch, The Daily Graphic, and The Daily Chronicle. 1t contained ninety-four pages of 
illustrations, of which fifty-three were by Carl Hentschel & Со. The same firm supplied the 
line and halt-tone blocks for the bazaar programmes, which were printed by Mrs. Herbert 
Llovd at her private press at Coombe, and they printed and supplied to the stall held by 
The Westminster Gasette a large collection of menu cards, with designs by F. Carruthers 
Gould, and 100 dozen satin d'oylevs, printed with political cartoons by the same artist. 
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Monthly Photogravure Calenders are a speciality with the Photogravure and Color 
Co., West Twenty-third-street, New York. In recent months they have had a capital portrait 
of George Washington, from a painting; a very humorous ** Pegged down Fishing Match," 
and other equally attractive subjects. 


The Swan Electric Engraving Co. has put down another fine Phcenix Press within the 
last month or so, and is negotiating tor another large cvlinder press to be devoted to the finest 
of half-tone printing. Before long it will be necessary for the firm to obtain larger premises if 
they are to cope with the demand which printers make upon them for half-tone supplements 
and insets. 


* Pessimists said that the New York electrotypers could not hold together for a month in 
the maintenance of advanced prices. J. Н. Ferguson, in. The Printer and Book-maker, after 
many months, says :—* Our position is now stronger than when the movement began, and 
further, is gaining strength every day. . . . The result has proved quite satisfactory to the 
smaller houses, . . . both large and small feel a strength and confidence that is very 
comforting.” 


Charles E. Dawson, о! whose charming quarters we gave a little sketch last month, 
seems to be making a great success as a designer, and says ** Mr. Ethelbert Henry of your statt 
was good enough some vears ago to advise me to embark on the publication of trade electros, 
a step I have never regretted.’ This section of the work has, however, become comparatively 
secondary, as the demand for original designs for book covers. posters, advertisements, etc., 
has increased, and Mr. Dawson's verv striking and original work is now frequently seen in 
The Wheel-woman, Irish Society, The Clarion, Home Chat, Catholic Times, Vegetarian, 
County Durham Citizen, and other papers, while a good deal of Mr. Dawson's work is done 
for the reproducers. 


*The National Electrotypers’ Association of America will receive а very 
favorable report of progress at its second annual convention, August 23rd to 26th. 
President F. A. Ringler and Secretary Ferguson report that though the Association at first 
looked only to the promotion of the general welfare of electrotypers, it has ** come to manv 
lines of activity of a purely practical business nature," and is ‘ gradually increasing facilities 
for rendering personal service to the individual members." This is as it should be, and we 
hope that the othcers’ aspirations for an increased membership will be fully realised. 


*Union in New York. —The successful strike in New York has caused the engravers 
to fix increased prices to cover increased wages. Of course the customers are a bit restive, 
but the correspondent of The Process Review quotes a pertinent and parallel case, by 
saying :—“ They have combined, granted, but so have the Trans-Atlantic Liners. You 
would not call that a trust, would you? Neither would vou go to Europe on a freighter 
because you could save a dollar or so." Quite true; but better than this is the other 
statement, that the few publishers who have been running round to find a “ freighter " or 
price-cutter have absolutely failed, as every man is sticking to his agreement. 


* The Chicago Engravers (employers) are going to Omaha for a big combined holidav. 
Last vear they went to Oconomowoc, and had such a good time shooting, fishing, boating, 
and holding * post-convention meetings," that they expect the enthusiasm this year will 
enable them to charter and fill a special train. We imagine the London engravers and 
electrotypers going off for three days or a week to (say) Brighton. Of course Secretarv 
Holloway and Caterer Wilson would make all the business arrangements, while Carl 
Hentschel would look after the * vocal and instrumental." We know half-a-dozen good 
fellows in the craft who can sing a good son’, and a round dozen who can spin a good yarn. 
We can imagine half-a-score of the younger men rising in the morning early for a dip іп the 
briny, and a tramp or a cycle-spin before breakfast; and we can imagine others, in tennis rig, 
rubber shoes, апа broad-brimmed hats, sauntering, with cigarette in mouth and hand-cameras, 
ever ready for a snap-shot at the foaming breakers, or at any other “common object of the 
sea-shore." We can imagine some very curious and humorous combinations; but, zs the idea 
entirely ridiculous? If the photographers can muster three hundred strong for a week's 
convention in Glasgow, may it not, some day, be possible for the engravers to do ditto ? 


© c9 


Other Phases of Reider's Method 
of Moulding by Electrolytic Etch- 
ing. — This method, in its fully developed 
form, is not only capable of giving such 
results as are indicated on page 111 of 
THE Рнотоскам for July, but the etched 
surface may assume every gradiation and 
modelling of the plaster cast, and be 
equivalent to a detailed cast in the metal, perhaps a metal which, like steel or copper, cannot 
be perfectly cast in a plaster mould. Taking the diagram on page 111, and here again 
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reproduced for convenience, let E, as before, be a cast in plaster, K a thick plate of copper, 
connected this time with the positive terminal, and A a plate of the same metal, connected, 
this time with the negative terminal; the plaster, E, being saturated with a solution of 
sulphate of copper. The etching or dissolving away of K will commence where the pro- 
jections of the plaster cast are in contact with it, and as the metal dissolves away at these 
places the plaster will sink down into the hollows, and this action will naturally continue, 
until the surface of K is modelled with an exact counterpart ‘of the face of the plaster cast. 
Here, then, is an etching process, equivalent in 
. its final result to the ordinary deposition ot 
metal upon a mould for the production of an 
ordinary electrotype cast, but with the difference 
- that, in the latter case, the moulding is formed 
out of that which a mechanic might call sound 
metal, or metal compressed by rolling or ham- 
mering, and, perhaps, specially selected. Practical difficulties will occur to those who are in 
the habit of carrying out electrolytic processes, one being the small quantity of electrolyte 
used, and the consequent interference with the result which may be expected from evapo- 
ration. Perhaps this may be, to a certain extent, avo. ded, by standing the plaster cast on 
the cathode in a dish of the electrolyte, and with the face of the plaster just projecting, the 
anode being then laid upon the plaster, and the whole being now covered with a bell jar, 
evaporation should not lead to much efflorescence of the dissolved salt on the projecting 
plaster. Another expedient would be to arrange things as shown in our sketch, and to 
immerse the whole in some non-aqueous liquid, such as benzole or oil. One possible use of 
the method is for making hard steel dies from a photographic original, or from a plaster 
cast; indeed, if the process should afford a means of making a perfect steel die from a 
plaster cast it will put a new and dangerous power into the hands of illicit coiners, especially 
those who may wish to take advantage of the low price of silver, by making coins equal 
in workmanship and standard to the official coins. А.Р. 


Reticulation and Dendritic Patterns.—Every kind of cohesion pattern, and the 
conditions of its formation, are of interest to the process worker, especially when the pattern 
consists of sharp and definite outlines, so uniformly distributed as to give hope of something 
which may become almost an optical equivalent of the ruled screen. It is probably too much 
to expect a random screen to be strictly equal to the geometrical screen in the perfection of its 
performance, but a random screen which is something far short of being equal may have very 
wide uses. A curious and very sharp breaking up of a jelly film is described by Mr. G. H. 
Bryan, in Nature, in the following words :—*': Many years ago, when dabbling in microscopy, 
I mounted a number of objects in glvcerine jelly, and was much troubled by the production 
of bubbles е from the object and spreading in all directions, leaving a highly elaborate 
network of ramifications caused, no doubt, by the evaporation of water and consequent 
shrinkage of the jelly. Having called attention to this defect in a box of slides circulated by 
the Postal Microscopical Society, Mr. J. J. Wilkinson, of Skipton, very kindly sent me the 
two accompanying photographs, taken with magnifications of 25 and 50 diameters respec- 
tively. An additional in- 
terest attaches to these 
from the fact that the 
slide from which they were 
taken belonged to the 
collection of the late Mr. 
Tuffen West. Needless to 
say, this slide was mounted 
for an entirely different 
object, and the specimen 
it contained was rendered 
worthless by the subse- 
quent formation of these 
beautiful but troublesome 
vacules. It should be ex- 
plained that it is the thin 
= branches which are formed 
of the remains of the jelly, 
the air filling the broader 
species between them.” 
The reader must not fail Х 25, X 50. 
to realise that the above 
sketches show the cohesion figures in a highly magnified condition, and, bearing this in mind, 
the definiteness and clearness of the original must have been verv notable. Although the 
‘curious results recorded above do not give any direct indication of a working method of making 
screens with the kind of grain which is shown, they, at any rate, open up a direction for 
thought and experiment.—E.5.M. 
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THE BOLT COURT LECTURES. 


Mr. Bolas on “ The Principles of 
Resist Making and Etching.” 


T THE Outset, Mr. Bolas protested against the idea that the only useful 
craft instruction was that which gave definite formule and methods. 
He pointed out that formule depended upon commercial conditions, 
upon the varying prices, varying qualities and varying purities of 
articles obtainable in the market, and that a knowledge of the ** why” as 
well as the ** how" was necessary to make a good worker. In fact, the 
diflerence between a valuable man and an ordinary workman lay in the 
ability of the one to adapt himself to varying conditions. It was scarcely 
possible to even touch the skirts of all the scientific principles underlying 
process work, and in the brief series of lectures he had arranged, his effort 
had been to excite their interest in one or two points, in the hope of 
inducing them to undertake truly scientific research ior the love of know- 
ledge. The man who does this gains the power to do good work under 
trying circumstances. 

By a demonstration of the electrolysis of water, the lecturer drew 
attention to the two tendencies, oxidation and reduction, which lay at the 
root of all photo- mechanical work, and going a step further, he showed that 
if two copper plates in a solution of sulphate of copper were connected 
respectively to the positive and negative poles of an electric battery or 
dynamo, copper would be dissolved from the plate attached to the positive 
pole, and would be deposited on the one attached to the negative pole. It 
was obvious, therefore, that there was no absolute necessity for the use of 
perchloride of iron or any other corrosive in the etching of copper plates. 
Electric etching had been tried, and extensively experimented with more than 
once, and at present it seemed to have no commercial application, but it was 
one of those facts which the process worker should bear in mind, and one 
which a continental process worker, Herr Rieder, had recently applied to a 
very practical method which, although beset with some difficulties in detail, 
promised to make a most valuable process for directly reproducing any object 
with a relieved surface, in metallic replica. Incidentally, too, Mr. Bolas 
mentioned one advantage of electric etching for experimental work, which 
was, that it enabled the amount of copper removed to be exactly measured 
without removing and weighing the plate. This was based upon the fact 
that it was known that one empére of current, working for one hour, would 
remove just over one gramme of copper. 

Herr Rieder's method," which was explained by a diagram on the black- 
board, of which a sketch is given herewith, consisted of making a mould in 
plaster of Paris from any object which it was desired to replicate in metal. 
This mould was then stood, face upwards, upon a copper plate placed in a 
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*Other variants of Rieder's method will be found in *' Theory and Practice," this 
month, and also in our last issue. — Eps. 


dish of water, and this copper plate connected to the negative pole of a 
battery. The copper block, which was required to be etched, was then laid 
in contact with the moulded surface of the plaster, the whole block of plaster 
being saturated with water. The result was, that when the electric current 
was passing, copper was removed from the plate connected to the positive 
pole of the battery at all points where it touched the wet plaster relief. This 
copper was carried downward through the substance of the plaster, and 
deposited on the copper plate below. The result of this action, continued 
for a length of time, was, that as the copper was removed from the under 
side of the sheet attached to the positive pole, this sheet sunk gradually 
more and more into contact with the plaster 
relief, until it had fitted itself into all the 
hollows therein, and thereby formed an 
exact fac-simile of the original object (fig. 1). 
Turning to the action of light on a 
bichromated colloid, the lecturer reminded 
FIG. т. his hearers of what he had previously 
stated, namely, that this was an indirect 
effect. This fact was important, because it was the essential underlying 
principle in all bichromate work. For instance, it was found that the 
reducing action of light could only take place in the presence of moisture, 
and, further, that there were other reducing actions which could take place in 
the absence of light. A practical result of this fact was seen in the ability 
to preserve sensitive resists, sensitive carbon tissue, or other bichromated 
colloids, for a very considerable length of time, even in such comparative 
dryness as was easily obtainable; and a very practical recent suggestion on 
these lines was made by Thomas Huson, to the effect that the carbon tissue 
used for photogravure should be kept in a tube with chloride of calcium. 
Many of the difficulties in process work arose from storing sensitive surfaces 
in damp places, and some defects arose from attempting to print them in 
places that were too dry. The best 
conditions for any bichromated process 
were found in a building with thick 
walls, which could be thoroughly dried 
and warmed, as the best and most even 
drying was obtained by radiant heat, 
rather than by currents of heated air; 
and one of the greatest mistakes made 
by process workers (though it was not 
an uncommon one) was to attempt to 
dry a room by means of a gas stove 
or bunsen burners in the room itself, 
which, of course, gave off a great 
deal of water as a combustion product. 
The lecturer then explained in detail, 
and by means of diagrams, the best 
and the worst principles on which a drying cupboard could be based. He 
pointed out the value of a charcoal fire for occasional drying purposes, 
because the combustion of charcoal does not give off water, and specially 
objected to the common practice of attempting to dry a fish glue resist on 
copper by holding it, face downwards, close over a bunsen burner. This not 
only made the resist wetter at the outset, but also, by means of the sulphur 
dioxide given off, hardened the film and rendered it partially insoluble. 
The conditions necessary to obtain even films (as in collotype) were 
somewhat fully discussed, as also some of the difficulties of collotype film 
makers. Irregular drying, the presence of fatty acids in the gelatine, air 
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bubbles, and the running of certain machinery were referred to. The lecturer 
said that in certain cases when all the machinery was running, the films 
would set and dry perfectly even; it was found that when only certain 
portions of the machines were running, the films would have definite 
irregularities. He referred to the value of the method worked out by Charles 
W. Gamble, and first published in The Photogram of February, 1894, for 
clarifving fish glue, and pointed out with regard to the difficulty of air 
bubbles, that even such unexpected causes as a change of temperature were 
sometimes quite suthcient to introduce very serious trouble in this direction. 

The drying box which the lecturer specially recommended as being 
practically perfect was the one illustrated in section by fig. 2, and based upon 
the principle laid down by the late Walter B. Woodbury, for the drying of 
Woodburytype reliefs. In this case, each relief was mounted on glass and 
was suspended, face downwards, over a tray containing chloride of calcium. 
The use of the lamp, and the auxiliary chamber of flue which was represented, 
was not to heat the drying chamber, but simply to keep the air in circulation, 
so as to get it slowly but constantly changed. In the original form the 
chloride of calcium, in lumps, was laid in the trays, but Mr. Huson's 
suggestion of making a saturated solution of this salt, in which he afterwards 
soaked asbestos, was a verv distinct improvement. 


Mr. Bolas on “ Film Difficulties 


and Promising Processes.” 


In the last of his series of lectures on photo-mechanical work, Mr. Bolas 
began by reminding his hearers of several of the points which he had made 
in the previous lectures, and which he wished to specially impress upon their 
memories. Passing to the subject of surface tension, he pointed out that the 
presence of impurities having a surface tension different to that of the mass, 
might cause many of the mysterious markings found on collotype plates and 
other colloid films. Ап exceedingly small trace of oil would sometimes cause 
an appreciable marking, while at other times the oil would spread over the 
film and cause no trouble. The lecturer demonstrated this point in various 
ways and experimentally showed how the vapour of ether could considerably 
aflect the surface tension of water, his object being to show that heavy vapors 
might attect colloid films even when precaution had been taken to keep them 
free from solid and liquid impurities. 

He pointed out the ease with which air bubbles might be produced in 
many ways, as, for instance, by change of barometric pressure, or by the 
mere mixing of two dissimilar liquids, such as alcohol and water without any 
shaking or agitation. He pointed out that gelatine often contained substances 
leading to variation in surface tension of the film, and that the simplest way 
of preventing the bulk of the difficulties arising therefrom, was by very 
thoroughly churning the gelatine, in solution, in a simple household double- 
action churn. 

To be absolutely sure of removing practically all impurities, the method 
recommended by Woodbury and J. W. Swan, was well worth following. The 
gelatine should be soaked and then dissolved by heat in water, and for each 
125 grains of the gelatine, the white of one egg beaten up in two or three 
times its volume of water should be added to the gelatine solution. The 
whole should be churned and then made slightly alkaline with ammonia, 
afterwards slightly acidifying with acetic acid. The next step was to heat 
the whole to a temperature at which the albumen would coagulate, when the 
albumen would be thrown down in small coagulated masses, and would carry 
down all the impurities. The lecturer referred to a modification of this 
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process for the purifying of fish-glue which had been worked out and 
published by Charles W. Gamble. 

Turning now to processes which were of interest and well worth experi- 
menting upon, though not in practical use, he gave outlines of a method by 
which any ordinary sized paper could be treated with a bichromate solution, 
printed under a negative or positive, developed by washing in hot water, which 
would, remove the portion of the size not acted upon by light, and the result- 
ing size print could then be used as a stencil in many different ways, as, for 
instance, for printing with the watery ink of the Papyrograph. A kindred 
process consisted of sensitising calico by soaking in a bichromate pf potash 
solution, exposing to light, boiling in water to remove the portion of bichromate 
that had not been acted upon, and then boiling in madder red or some other 
dyes, with the result of a print in a perfectly fast dye color. Не referred also, 
to a process invented by Charles E. Benham, and described in the January 
issue of The Photogram, as another very suggestive method that was well 


worth following up. 
S я S 
BUSINESS IN NEW YORK. 


N OUR July issue we reprinted, from The Electrotyper and Engraver, some 

| statements and figures ve Business in New York, and invited comment. 

Here is some of the comment: H. A. Jackson, president of the 
American Society of Photo-Engravers of New York, says :— 

«The article gives certain figures and data with that solemn assurance 
which can only come from dense ignorance of facts, yet the article is so well 
put together in some respects I am led to assume the writer has a superficial 
knowledge as to some of the conditions, though he has guessed at the others. 

«I am convinced that there is no one person in the trade who has facts 
to enable him to summarise the cost value of plants, nor as to amounts 
expended for rentals, salaries, and incidental expenses. Labor Unions mav 
have the power to learn what is paid to their members, and could average 
the amount paid to others not of their Union, and with these amounts 
summed up could roughly estimate the value of the work produced. But to 
be at all correct, such an approximation must necessarily carry the fact that 
prices are uniform in all the circle of plants. 

* Any proprietor can, or should be able to state that his wage account 
bears a certain proportion to his finished product; but this varies greatly 
in different establishments, as it always will until unionism becomes firmly 
established, and rates for the product likewise. 

* [f there are more than twenty-five photo.engraving concerns of any 
note whatever in the city of New York, the writer will be pleased to learn 
who they are and what they amount to. I am not counting newspaper 
plants, nor label and toy book manufacturers, nor do І take facts from 
directories; but from a close knowledge of the industry here, I venture to 
state there are not over twenty whom any careful publisher would patronisc 
with a 75 cent. order, if he were permitted to investigate the value and 
condition of the plants. 

* [ know of none so fortunate among these twenty who are so bloated as 
to own so much as a square foot of lot or building in this city, and the 
statement that *the value of the buildings owned by fifty-one concerns in 
the business is $1,525,700 ', is too absurd to criticise. А well considered 
calculation, without definite facts, leads me to believe that about twenty 
concerns in this city do in the aggregate, $1,250,000 worth of business, and 
pay rentals of not over $55,000. 
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““Опе of the unfortunate conditions of our business is the fact that if 
any one of the trade has a coniplaint to make as to low prices, he rushes in 
to print that ‘ten cents and discounts is acommon figure.’ Now why not 
at the same time post the purchaser with the fact that eighteen, twenty and 
twenty-five cents is just as common for comparatively better work; perhaps 
the complainant don't know it, but it is a fact. 

“ Whether the article referred to is stronger for the personalities inter- 
woven, is a question. It would be better for the writer to come out in the 
open, so that our coming Association meeting may have an opportunity to 
place him in one of the high and mighty offices, where he can display some 
of the ability in which he finds so many of the present board are lacking. 
The writer * holds on to his position,' to be sure, because he don't propose to 
break faith with. those who insisted he snould assume it, and not because he 
‘is looking for something to turn up.’ He is looking, however, to see prices 
average higher and to correspond with the rates of wages now established, 
and this will soon be brought about, if businesslike effort will bring it about.” 

Lon Sanpvers, of St. Louis, writes :— 

DEAR Sirxs,—I regret very much to find in the July number of your 
interesting publication a copy of an article which appeared in The Engraver 
and Electrotyper, of Chicago, and more especially from the fact that in 
commenting upon this I find the information secured from the same seems 
to have been that there exists a misunderstanding and a wide difference of 
opinion among the officers and members of the National Association of 
Photo-Engravers. It is extremely unfortunate this idea should gain foothold 
among the engravers in your country, as such an idea is not sustained by 
the facts in the case. As опе of the promoters and interested parties during 
the entire work of this organisation, I feel I am in a position to accurately 
judge the conditions of this association, and the reception it has received in 
the diflerent parts of the country. The statement can be truthfully made 
that you will find but few organisations where there exists more harmony, or 
a better understanding regarding the methods of carrying out this association, 
than exists to-day among the oflicers and members of the National Associa- 
tion of Photo-engravers. ‘There is absolutely no grounds for the belief or 
suspicion referred to as likely to disrupt or destroy this association. The 
editor of The Engraver and Electrotyper had a personal grievance against 
one of the members of the National Association, and in an effort to vindicate 
his position with this gentleman he has, unfortunately, drawn several others 
into the controversy, but this apparent difference begins and ends with the 
controversy between the editor of this paper and this particular member. 

Our first year’s work has been very gratifying, and while we have not 
revolutionised the engraving business in America, we have accomplished all 
that can reasonably be expected, and as our annual Convention will be held 
next month, I am confident a great deal of new and important work will be 
brought before us, and not for one moment do I doubt the existence of 
absolute harmony in every movement we make. 

Lon SANDERS, 
First Vice-President National Association Photo-Engravers. 

Another correspondent, who wishes his name to be suppressed, asks us to 
reprint a letter which he contributed to the National Journal of Engravers 
and Electrotypers of America, which, with slight contraction, runs as 
follows :—‘‘I read this article when it first came out, and, as it had the 
appearance of coming from some one who was posted, I wondered how it 
was possible for anyone in the photo-engraving business to get up such 
figures, showing on the face of them that they were false, but, I think, the 
average photo-enyraver could see through this article as being made out of 
whole cloth— not the first indication of facts in it. 
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«I am surprised that more of our New York members have not replied to 
it. Why is it that photo-engravers will not take up matters of this kind” 

«I have only lately taken an interest in the working of the national 
association, and, although I am not a member, I hope to become one before 
the next national association convention, but there is no doubt but what 
such articles as this which appeared in the Chicago publication will do more 
harm than good, for every common-sense engraver will say to himself, ‘if 
that's the kind of men we have got to elbow against, we want nothing to do 
with them." I believe that a publication for engravers and electrotypers 
should contain matter written by practical men, and not articles which prove 
that the authors of them do not know the first thing regarding the production 
of half-tones and zinc-etchings, to say nothing about the value of material 
and labor. 

* [f we were only paying our men on an average $1,120.000 per annum, 
and each workman able earn $2,157.83 per annum, I want to tell you the 
condition of the photo-engraving business would not be what it is to-day. If 
there is anyone making money to-day and has been making it for the last , 
. three or four years, I want to know it. I mean, has anyone received any 
profit on the money invested? Has any profit been made by anyone on the 
running expenses? Is not our biggest expense salary? Let us figure up 
and see what this salary account amounts to in a vear. See what the 
interest amounts to at six per cent. on this item, and let the photo-engravers 
compare that figures with their books, and, I venture to say, there is not 
anyone that comes anywhere near that figure. The people to-day that are 
getting the biggest end of the photo-engraving, and have been for years, are 
the workmen. He gets his little $20.00 or 25.00 regularly every week, and 
that is more than many employers have been getting, who have their money 
invested in their plants. 

* I may be mistaken, but I happen to know of a few who agree with me 
on this point, and I do know what I am earning myself, and I happen to 
know also what others are earning and have not been earning.-— Yours, for 
the good of the cause, 

A SUBSCRIBER." 

The Printer and Bookmaker criticised the article in question, and in reply 
The Engraver and Electrotyper writes thus :— 

“The Printer and Bookmaker for June finds that the article in question 
‘gives some figures which are neither entertaining nor instructive. The 
assurance with which they are presented is little short of amazing.’ And 
with great assurance the P. & B. asserts that ‘a moderate-sized photo- 
engraving plant cannot be fitted up by an expenditure of less than $2,000, 
and with such a plant only a limited amount of work could be produced.’ 
On another page this issue gives details of a $Sgoo plant which affords 
employment to a dozen or more men. Counting such be-littled plants, we 
have on our list fifty one (51) photo-engraving plants in Greater New York. 
А recount reduces this number to fifty. That of The Cosmopolitan 
Magazine was included, but should have been omitted, as it 15 outside of 
the extended limits of the Empire City. A new plant is being installed, 
however, on Sixth-avenue. And that keeps up the number to 5r. ‘It would 
be difficult to find more than half this number in the city,’ says The Printer 
and Bookmaker. That simply proves that our big contemporary's list of 
photo-engraving plants i is very incomplete, right in its own city. 

* The most amazing admission made by the writer of the article in The 
Printer and Bookmaker is, that he has ‘no way of getting at the facts.’ 
There are, at least, six ways to ascertain those facts. Mr. Binner’s Boston 
promoter adopted one way, which was a failure—for good and sufficient 
reasons. Mr. Ferguson's plan to ascertain the extent of the electrotyping 
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industry throughout the United States was more successful. Three of the 
other plans were adopted to get the figures published in the May number of 
this paper, and one of these was the census method. The article in question 
deals with the whole photo-engraving plants (including those of New York 
Journal, World, Herald, etc.) in Greater New York. Тһе ownership of 
buildings by proprietors of photo-engraving plants was computed on the 
proportionate value of such plants relative to printing plants in the same 
buildings. And inasmuch as such high authorities as Harry C. Jones and 
The Printer and Bookmaker declare that such facts are not ascertainable, it 
may not be out of place to extract figures, on some points parallel to those 
given in the E. & E. for May, from the United States census of 18до. 
There, however, photo-lithographing is bunched with photo-engraving. But 
it is not at all more difficult to get the statistics relating to the one than those 
bearing upon the other. 
“ The figures for New York City are: 


Establishments reporting - - : - - 17 
Value of hired property - - - - - $388,337 
Direct investment. - - - - - - 446,610 
Miscellaneous expenses - - - - - 46,429 
Total wages - - - - - - 423,078 
Cost of material used - - - - - . 175,130 
Value of products, etc. - - - - - 830,300 


““ As already mentioned, these census figures embrace lithographing as 
well as photo-engraving. ‘The latter business has now grown so much that 
it deserves separate treatment in the coming twelfth census. 

‘There is another item which The Printer and Bookmaker unfairly 
criticises. ‘Several establishments in New York City could not be bought 
for $12,000.’ Who said they could? The E. с E. dealt with the value of 
photo-engraving plants, such as ‘machinery, lenses, cameras, screens, etc.,’ 
and not the established business connected therewith, which in some cases 
may be worth triple the cost of the plant per se. 

“The P. & B. caps the climax by stating that ‘one photo-engraving 
establishment paid 21 per cent. last year, and 24 per cent. for bad accounts 
is a fair allowance for any conservatively managed business.’ Granted. 
Putting the few conservatively managed with the badly managed concerns, 
the E. & E. stated the average earnings of the entire industry was 7 per cent., 
and the average losses 5 per cent. The talented New York editor failed to 
discern that the E£. с E. gave the averages.” 


© © 


'* Making Ready and Printing Process Blocks,'' by ]. O. Moerch. Price, one 
shilling, nett, post free, 1/1. (Sydney: Harrington & Co.; London: Gordon & Gotch, 
St. Bride-street, London. E.C.) An excellent and suggestive little guide to printers’ machinists 
who may have had little experience in the make-ready of half-tone blocks and who may be 
called upon to undertake such work. The little book has five illustrations showing the 
different stages of the make-ready, and also a finished proof. 


More about the Electrolytic Etching Method of Reider.—Should this method 
prove practicable on a commercial scale in all its phases as described in the present volume of 
the Process Photogram, p. 111 and 127, it is easy to see very many applications. Among 
these may be practically everlasting Woodburytype blocks of steel, gun metal, or brass; the 
usual lead block being soon deteriorated by printing owing to the effect of the repeated 
application of considerable pressure; this deterioration showing itself as extremely white 
patches in the high lights, and giving an appearance something like а carbon print which has 
washed up ** bare,” as the carbon printer terms it, in the highest lights. In making dies for 
embossing cardboard a wide field should be open for the new method: especially such dies as 
are now largely made for embossing Christmas card work. The advantage of making these 
automatically, from an artist's sketch in black and white should be considerable. The original 
is now ordinary a relief which the artist laboriously works up with burnishing tools on a thin 
hard sheet of cardboard; the cardboard being laid on a pad of blotting paper. This 
cardboard is the model from which a cast is made in metal.— E. S. M. 
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/ THE LIFE OF HALF.TONE BLOCKS. 


Being a paper read by J. S. Sunderland, of the *Strand 
Magazine,” at the meeting of the Printers" Managers’ 
and Overseers’ Association. 


R. SUNDERLAND remarked that from his earliest days in the printing 
business he had felt assured that there was something more to be 

got out of blocks in general than was being got out of them. A 

| block or plate was frequently worn out at least one-third before the 
time that it should be. This matter affected him personally, for he frequently 
found that on sending out a number of plates, those plates after a 20,000 run 
were ruined in a number of ways. He would not attempt to tell them why 
that should be so, for they probably knew more about it than he did. But he 
would point out to them that it was possible that those same plates which had 
been ruined should run, instead of 20,000, a number such as 250,000, 275,000, 
300,000, and 375,000 impressions, and at the end of that time those plates 
should be no disgrace either to the plate maker or the printer. This was a 
very important item. It involved the reputation of the artist, the process 
block engraver, the electrotyper, the printer and the papermaker, and it was 
only by a general combination of all their brains and skill that it was possible 
to obtain this desired result. ‘here was not only the wearing out or the 
expense of the plates to be taken into consideration, but everyone was 
disheartened in consequence. Within the twenty or more years he had been 
in the business there had been an entire revolution in the matter of blanket 
impression. In those early days, with deep cut wood blocks and different 
paper to that generally used now, they could always get good impressions ; 
but when it came to half-tone blocks produced with a 200-line screen, and 
frequently only the 200th part of an inch in depth when perlect, and when the 
block was imperfect considerably less than that, it was a very different matter. 
Between good and bad printing blocks the difference was very great, but the 
great difficulty in all these matters was to thoroughly fix and define where the 
defect actually laid. There was no one except really an expert, perhaps, who 
could thoroughly define the identical point where the trouble existed ; 
whether it resulted from the chemical affinity of the paper, or from the bad 
block. The difference between a good photo-engraved block and a bad one 
did not always occur to the machine manager. In a number of houses as a 
siue qua non the block was passed as good. But it was not always so. 
However, before they could condemn a block they must have it in their 
power to point out where the defect lay, or they would very easily fall into a 
trap. To be able to define where a block was wrong required a special 
knowledge. For instance, if a wash drawing, with a fair amount of solids 
and high lights and different gradations between, was sent to the photo 
operator, the latter, if a good man, got a good block, but sometimes he was 
pushed and would work that block up in a peculiar fashion so that it became 
not a good block. Instead of the dots and high lights being a good printing 
depth, they were only dots on the surface. The general closing up of the 
skies and high lights to produce the dot on the plate was so small that it did 
not allow of a proper deep etching. So that in printing they got a block 
that if it was the slightest bit mis-used, or used in a bad fashion, they had a 
poor chance of getting anything off. Taking a 200-line screen block with a 
depth of one two-hundredth part of an inch, and they used a piece of paper 
only one two-hundredth part of an inch in thickness to overcome the irregular 
surface, they distorted the dot and image in every shape and form. But if 


they had a plate or block with a good dot on it and a good depth, they then 
had a margin. 
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Mr. Sunderland then pointed out the evil in process engraving of getting a 
proof that would show them something in the case of a piece of thick, stout 
chromo paper being used, but would not when they came to take a piece of 
very thin paper. With, say, a good solid pen and ink sketch, cases would 
occur in which the solids were very solid indeed and the background was 
wholly shown without a gradation of tone from the color of the paper. In 
that case a background would have to be put in by means of a screen, and it 
was dithcult for the process engraver to decide how fine he will make the 
background. Then there were other cases in which the gradation of tone in 
the photograph might be of a peculiar color, so that the color in the image 
on the block, instead of being a gradation of tone, was a mass of solid blacks, 
and with a very white background indeed, if it was pulled on hard paper, but 
with a piece of thin paper they would find the whole thing would ** bottom "' 
up. Whenever they found a block very solid and the high lights very light, 
that block would not print very long. With very open screen blocks it was 
quite an easy matter then for the process operator to give them good printing 
blocks; still, at the same time, it was open for him to give them blocks which 
were shallow, as well as those which were deep, and it was important for the 
printer to be able to at once detect this and point it out to the process man, 
and show him that it was possible to get something better. With an inferior 
block it was a matter of impossibility to get 200,000 impressions off without 
failure. Admitting a good block or plate was obtained, in the process of 
working it a great difficulty was sometimes experienced in the cracking 
of plates. This was a thing which, to the speaker's mind, every English 
printer should be thoroughly ashamed of. There were numerous houses in 
London where, to his knowledge, plates were cracked in all manner of ways. 
There was no neccessity that the plates should crack, if properly treated. 
Of course, it was due to using metal mounts. It was impossible to obtain 
the best results from large illustrations on a basis which was wood, but with 
a proper metal basis, whether it was a page block or a double-page block for a 
weekly magazine or other periodical, it was possible. Speaking of the 
wearing of plates, Mr. Sunderland emphasised the importance of thoroughly 
testing the machine before it was started, and deprecated the lack of a proper 
system in many cases. They should know definitely how long it required to 
run a certain number of impressions, allowing a just time for making ready, 
and when anything went wrong they should be able to tell exactly why it 
occurred. When they where treating blocks with a depth of only one two- 
hundredth part of an inch, they must realise that it required a very great 
amount of carefulness on the part of everyone concerned. With the slightest 
rubbing, or with a piece of paper the slightest bit too thick, they spoilt the 
block, and it was impossible to reproduce the artist's desired effects from plates 
which were corrugated, or not perfectly flat. With regard to slurring, the 
speaker said that where an inscription line stood by itself at the bottom of a 
page, it frequently occurred in many magazines that it slurred. It was 
the easiest thing to stop that; he had stopped it in numerous cases. 
Mr. Sunderland remarked that in the case of four blocks being made up in 
one page, all of which were of varying heights, and they were put away to 
be subsequently used again, if they were going to have a metal basis, they 
should be cast up in one piece. It was not possible to always blame the 
printer. Often the failure to obtain the best results was due to the fact of the 
printer trying to get a good impression on bad paper. In conclusion, 
Mr. Sunderland said he was not telling them how to do it or what to do, but 
only pointing out that under the best conditions it was possible to produce 
these correct results. He knew the many difficulties that they had to 
overcome, but he contended there were cases where things should be made 
slightly better, and that it was possible that a few more impressions could be 
run off plates than was generally done. 
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1 To Punish Price-Cutters, the 
P di Electrotypers' Association (Employers) 

~ and the Electrotypers’ Union (Employed), 

of Chicago, have jointly agreed that when- 

e ever an employer is proven to have cut 
below the Association prices, the Union 

shall declare a strike and withdraw his 
workmen until a fine of $200 (£40) has 


been paid; such fine to be given to the support of the workmen who have thus been 
withdrawn. 


Indianapolis, Indiana, has formed a photo-engravers’ association. 

Lon Sanders, of St. Louis, has added electrotyping to his photo-engraving business. 
Zinc has risen five-eighths of a penny per pound in the United States. 

Н. Adams has become manager of the McAlpine Engraving Co., of Milwaukee. 


The Hammersmith Engraving Co., has taken over the business of the Stanley 
Engraving Co., of Milwaukee. 

The Beck Engraving Co. of Philadelphia, succeeds the Philadelphia Photo-engraving 
Co. at 147-149 North Tenth-street. 


Carl Nemethy, recently with the Walton Engraving Co., has become art manager of 
the Advanced Engraving Co., of Chicago. 


The Wives and Children of the Warriors who were drawn from the ranks of 
the Photo- Engravers' Union No 1. (New York) have been maintained by the Union. 


The Osgood Colortype Co., Chicago, has installed a new and extensive plant for 
three-color block-making and printing. 


The Electrotint Engraving Co., Philadelphia, is now in its new premises 1227-1229 
Race-street, and is doing better work than ever— which is saying a good deal. 


Government Contracts given to Scalpers (or price-cutters), was amongst the 
subjects of discussion at the National Convention in New York. 


An American Contemporary tells us that the latest London firm is the Exemplar 
Engraving Co., of Brixtonhill, and of Falconcourt. ‘Thus we make new words. 


A new Photo-Engraving Outfit has been fitted up in Cincinatti by Clegg, Goeser, 
McFee & Co. 


A New Photo-Engraving Company, Rosenow & Co., has been started in Chicago 
by Max Rosenow, formerly of Berlin, and latterly of J. Manz & Co., Chicago. 


The great Milwaukee Firm of ]. H. Yewdale & Sons have installed a photo- 
engraving plant which will be kept fully busy with their own catalogues and other publications. 


Another Shipment of American process-engravers is on its way (according to the 
Engraver and Electrotvper) to start business in London. There was a time when such 
competition might have been feared, but British process-men can now very well stand it. 


The Photo-engraving Co. of New York (H. A. Jackson, president of the N.Y. 
Association is the manager), is fully established and very busy in its new quarters, at 
9-15 Murray-street. 


W. J. Dobinson, late of the Sutfolk Engraving Co., Boston, U.S.A., is now established 
in Somerville, Mass., a charming residential suburb three miles out of Boston. He remains 
president of the Boston Association of Photo-Engravers. 


The $500 Challenge between The Engraver and Electrotvper and О. E. Binner, is 
still in the air. The correspondence reminds one of the letters passing between two 
"champion" pugilists who do not wish to meet. 


Philadelphia v. New York. -- The New York photo-engravers work nine hours a day, 
the Philadelphians work eight, but it is said that man for man the Philadelphians produce 
more work in a day than the New Yorkers. 


s“ The Small Shop that is succeeding is having a good time," says a New Yorker who 
is supposed to know the engraving business. He intimates that the small houses are making 
better profits than their more heavily capitalised competitors. 


Peoria, Illinois, a town of some 50,000 inhabitants, has one journal, The Star, 
enterprising enough to put down its own photo-engraving plant. We trust this Sfar will be 
as well satisfied as the London Star has been with a similar experiment. 


Rand McNally & Co., the great guide-book and view-book publishing firm of Chicago, 
is steadily increasing its photo engraving department, and is doing big things in ordinary 
half-tone, as well as in trichromatic blocks. It has taken one or two of Binner's best men. 
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The Arthur Cox Illustrating 
Co., of Birmingham, is producing a 
good deal of very charming decorative 
work, such as the specimen which is 
used on this page. Stock blocks can 
be supplied immediately; and special 
drawings and blocks to meet printers' 
own suggestions, or following their 
sketches, are rapidly prepared. We 
recently alluded to the good quality of 
some of the three-color work of this 
firm, and we note, from varied illus- 
trated matter which reaches us from 
the Midlands, that the demand for their 
line and half-tone work is constantly 
spreading, so that their reputation has 
become far more than local. 


Louisville is the latest city to 
form a Photo-engravers’ Association. 
The Louisvillians want a living profit, 
and mean to have it. Robert Rowell, of 
Third and Market-street is the secretary. 


The Photogravure and Color Co., of 
New York, have a charming little collotype 
print, ** Midsummer,” at the head of their August 
calendar. 


“Business іп the States has been in most 
branches good," writes a St. Louis correspondent 
who is well in the process business. ‘* The news- 
papers are making money with illustrated extras 
galore. So far as the war itself is concerned, it 
is not bothering us." 


We want to know something more about 
“The Institute of Printers and Kindred Trades 
of the British Empire." The scheme seems 
good, its aims are excellent, and its journal looks 
promising, but correspondence sent to the address 
given in the journal is returned with a message 
that the secretary “is not there, and may not be there for a month or more." 


We regret to record that amongst the unfortunate passengers who were drowned in the 
steamship * La Bourgogne," were Mrs. Osgood and Edwin S. Osgood, Jun., the wife and 
twelve-year-old son of Edwin S. Osgood, President of the Chicago Photo-Engravers' 
Association. 


#_. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act has been considered by The Electrotypers', 
Stereotypers', and Process Engravers’ Association, and after going carefully into the matter 
and approaching the principal Insurance Companies, they have come to the conclusion that 
the best terms offered are those of the Palatine Insurance Company, Limited, of 101 Cheapside, 
London, E.C., who offer to members of the Association a special rate of 7/Ó per cent. on 
wages paid. 


The Deputy Turatl, an Italian leader of the Socialists, has been condemned to twelve 
years’ imprisonment as a result of the recent outbreak in Italy. A rumor spread in 
London that this was Count Turati, the photo-mechanical worker and inventor. The rumor 
is quite unfounded, as there is no relationship or connection between the two men. 
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On this page is an example of the catalogue illustration blocks, of which a specialty 
is made by B. Dellagana & Co., Ltd. They have given special attention to the needs of 
upholsterers and house furnishers, and are prepared to supply such firms with original 
drawings, as well as with reproductions. 


From The Scottish Engraving Co., Ltd., we have received some unusually fine 
examples of half-tone, from originals made by the firm’s own photographers. These seem 
about as nearly perfect as photography and half-tone can be, and the only criticism we have 
to pass is on one or two cases where a considerable amount of hand-engraving is applied, and 
where it is, in our opinion, a little too obtrusive. 


The Annual Wayzgoose of B. Dellagana & Co., Limited, was held at Brighton, when 
they had a perfect and enjoyable day, and a capital dinner at the “ Unicorn." A. Н. Loring, 
one of the Directors, presided at the dinner, while the Vice-chairmen were W. Barnard, another 
Director, and George E. Holloway, the General Manager. J. Tiley proposed the toast of the 
firm, to which Mr. Loring responded. Frank Colebrook proposed the Directors and Managers, 
to which Mr. Barnard and Mr. Holloway replied. J. Newton proposed the Chairman and Vice- 
chairmen and George E. Holloway led off to the stewards, to which toast Mr. Holliday 
responded. After the dinner there was a good programme of music, provided by members of 
the company. 
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Harper & Brothers, of Franklin-square, New York, wno were amongst the first, if not 
the very first magazine proprietors to take up hand-engraved halt-tones, have just completed 
a most perfect little factory tor photo-enzraving. Their electrotyping department, though 
confined to their own work, has lonz been one of the busiest in the States; and their 
engravers working on half-tones supplied to them by outside houses have produced for 
Harpers’ Magazine, for The Bazaar, and for the Young People, as well as for the books ot 
the firm, many of the finest hand-wrought half-tones ever printed. 


Trade in Toronto.— Toronto has had а bad time. It formed an associatiun, the 
president of which resigned before the first meeting because he could not trust peopie with 
whom he was to associate. The association was re-formed, met several times, settled several 
questions and fixed minimum prices. Soon there was trouble because two of the members 
found their business steadilv going down, while a fellow-member in the same street was steadily 
increasing his business and engaging new hands. Stormy meetings followed, and it was 
proved that one considerable order had been booked at a price below the cost of the copper 
used. Then some of the firms despaired; but a further etfort was made, and now we hear 
that there is good prospect of the association running smoothly. 


Jean Malvaux, of whose work our supplement this month is an example, is the oldest 
established photo-engraving house in Belgium, and is producing some of the very finest work 
that is being produced anywhere. The business was established in 1884, and although others 
have been founded since we think it may be fairly said that Jean Malvaux has always been 
the leading firm in the country. The factory is now quite an extensive one, and the 
employees are all Belgians. The principals of the firm are four brothers, each of whom takes 
the head of a department in which he is always at work trying to improve upon the record 
already made. In addition to half-tone and line zincography. the firm undertakes photo- 
gravure and photo-litho, in both of which lines it has an extensive connection. The brothers 
were early interested in Max Levv's four-line screen, of which they obtained one of the first 
examples, and with which they were so satisfied that they secured the patent rights and sole 
right of using for Belgium. They have probab'y done more with this screen than any other 
firm, and we believe that Max Levy has publicly stated that he considers their work the best 
that has been done by this particular method. He has chosen their blocks as examples of the 
work of his four-line screen for publication in some of the leading American printing journals. 
Of course the regular cross-line screen is also used by the firm for those who prefer its 
results. The firm of Jean Malvaux has entirely given up the use of zinc for half-tone 
work, and finds that its customers are still willing to pay fair prices for work of best 
quality. A specimen book recently issued is at least fully equal to the best that have been 
produced in Britain or America, and like most other maiters mentioned in these columns it can 
be seen in The Photogram reading-room by any one who is interested. It is in large size, 
with a cover of the fashionable green crinkled paper, and the leaves tied with silk ribbon. The 
front is decorated with a bold and rather striking design by Louis. Titz, which has been 
reproduced by line zinco and heavily printed, with an embossing effect, in yellow ink. The 
introduction is headed by a panoramic view of Berlin, and commenced with a well-designed 
initial J by Louis Titz, who is also responsible for the title-page which follows the introduction, 
and which is a very good specimen of combined line and halt-tone printed in two colors. 
The other specimens include three or four of the most charming of Captain Puyo's figure 
studies, varying from extremely delicate draped figures with light backgrounds to more 
substantial and striking effects such as are shown in our supplement. ‘There are also 
reproductions of wash drawings, of embossed metal work, and of copies from oil paintings, 
as well as reproductions of one or two more ordinary subjects in the way ot snap-shots of 
military manceuvres, architectural façades, etc. It, perhaps, only remains for us to add that 
the firm of Jean Malvaux is amongst the old subscribers to The Photogram, and that we hope 
to be able at some future date to give other examples of their very excellent work. 


Frederick Downer & Sons, who are responsible for several of the half-tone illustra- 
tions in the present issue, are well-known to photographers—or at least Frederick Downer is, 
as a successful exhibitor, and one who has for a great number of years done excellent and con- 
sistent photographic work. In the days before Bushey was so much of a process metropolis 
as it now is, Mr. Downer, in the continguous town of Watford, opened a photo-engraving 
establishment in connection with his old-established studio business. The process department is 
almost entirely under the management of three of the sons, Frederick, Edward, and Arthur; 
while Harold, the second son, who is an elecrtical engineer, was largely responsible 
for the installation of the engine and dynamo, and for the electric-light plant, which is 
used in the process department as well as in the studio. Frederick Downer is especially 
fitted by long training, for any class of illustrative work, and both Frederick (junior) 
and Harold are good draughtsmen and designers, so that the firm is well able to make 
a specialty of what it is just now preparing, viz.: a new price list of programme headings. 
head-pieces, tail-pieces, menu designs, initial letters, etc., from which it is proposed 
to supply printers with electros. Mr. Downer's own training was largely obtained at 
Heatherley's School of painting in. Newman-street, which, in those days of 1860, was 
known as Leigh's School. Here it was necessary to attend the early morning class in 
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order that the young student might be back in Watford for his daily business, and he, therefore, 
had to rise at 4 o'clock each morning to catch the train for London at 4.50. The class was 
held from 6 a.m. to 8 a.m., and young Downer was back in Watford by about 10 o'clock. It was 
this art training which induced Mr. Downer to give up his father's business of hairdressing and 
stationery in order to become a photographer. His knowledge was picked up partly from books 
and partly from friends, both professional and amateur, and his first studio was a canvas tent in 
his father's garden. From this beginning, he was soon able to build a small glass house, in 
which he made a good sum o t of glass positives, whereby he was further encouraged to rent 
a stable, which he converted into dressing rooms, reception room, etc.; and, in the yard 
adjoining, he built a large studio. The next move was to buy a site in Loates-lane, and erect 
the studio which is still occupied by the portrait business, and to which he has since added 
large showrooms at 110 High-street. In the process department, everything is thoroughly 
first-class and up-to-date. As before suggested, it has its own engine, a 54-horse-power 
nominal **Otto," and its own electric plant, with ** Brockie-Pell" arc lamps. The firm's 
reputation is far more than local, for its work has been very largely used by many of the best 
of our illustrated magazines, which have, in many cases, used complete sets of illustrations 
from Mr. Downer's own negatives, in addition to blocks from originals supplied in the regular 
way by the papers. 
© © 


Panelled and Built-up Backing 
is being increasingly favored in the United 
States for the mounting of good quality 
blocks. The panelled backing, in which 
the board is built up of sections with their 
grain across (after the fashion of parquet 
flooring), sells at $20 (83/4) per hundred 
feet, while ** Laminated " backing, a spe- 
cialty of the Hamilton Manufacturing Co., of Two Rivers, Wis., is made up of eight thin 
veneers, joined one above the other with cross graining, and costs from $16 (66/8) in 
Wisconsin, to $18 (75/-) at the New York warehouse of the firm. These prices are, of course, 
much higher than the same firm's prices for ordinary wood, which run, for birch, from six to 
seven dollars (25/- to 29/2). and for cherry, $12 (50/-) ; but their use is increasing, and it is 
certainly well worth the while of any printer who wants large blocks for long runs to pay the 
difference in cost and have the “ Laminated `” backing. 


Health for the Half- Tone Man. —W. Bendle writes a capital article in The British 
Printer, from which we extract a few of the rules and suggestions, adding one or two of 
our own. 


TO MASTERS. 


1.— Provide adequate ventilation without draughts, as alternating currents of hot and cold 
air are injurious. The regulation of ventilators should not be left to the caprice of workmen. 

2.—Leaky gaspipes and faulty pistons ought to have immediate attention. Gas, when 
mixed with air, is a poison as insidious as impure water, and as dangerous as decaying 
vegetable and animal matter. 

3. —Forbid the burning or heating of ink for cleaning or distributing purposes; temperature 
of room should not be below 60 degrees. 

4.— Prohibit meals in workrooms. 

5.—No w.c. should have direct communication with any workroom; copious flushing 
ought to be supplied, and someone deputed to report acts of uncleanliness. . 

6.—Have rooms swept daily, everything easily removed being shifted once a week for a 
thorough clear out. 

7.—Minimise overtime. 

8.—See that requirements of Factory Acts, re air space, lime-washing, and fencing 
machinery are observed. These and such Acts have been made in the interests of the 
health of the nation, and should be cheerfully complied with. 

g.—Shade artificial lights to avoid damage to eyesight. A 5 or 6 c.p. light, properly 
shaded, is worth more than 8 or 10 c.p. naked to the eye. 

10.— Regular workmen should have a week's holiday given them once a year. 

TO MEN. 

Get all the fresh air possible; it is a necessary, not a luxury, of life. 

Don't talk more than is necessary when at work; breathe through nostrils, which are 
provided with a filtering arrangement for purifying the air before it enters the lungs. 

Carefully clean the hands and finger-nails, as well as the face and teeth, as often as 
convenient, and always before meals. 

Don't burn or heat ink, except as a last resource. 

Frying oil and putrid paste should not be tolerated. 

Keep the skin as free from ink and acids as possible. 

A sedentary mode of life affects the involuntary muscles and motions of the body. Don’t 
overload the digestive organs; let each do its own work. To an intelligent man the formation 
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of his teeth is sufficient proof that his diet should be mainly of vegetable, not animal food. 
Keep the teeth in good order; gastric juices don’t masticate. Brown bread is an excellent 
aperient. Moderate exercise is indispensable; spasmodic violent exertion to a printer is sheer 
madness. Cultivate a well-balanced frame. Faulty knee joints are very painful ; the muscles 
at the side of the leg were not intended to keep the great thigh bone in its socket. Stand 
with the feet about two inches apart, the toes turned outwards; if two legs cannot support 
the body, one is less able to do so. Have case high enough to prevent stooping. Have the 
bedroom window open at the top a few inches always. If a plunge into cold water first 
thing is too great a shock, try sponging, especially the chest. In short, endeavor to cultivate 
a sound mind in a sound body, and life and work will be—not a struggle for existence-—but a 
deep and abiding pleasure. 


— ———— — — 


Rogers' Patent Overhead Traversing 
Gear is favorably known to rgany of our 
readers as one of the most convenient 
methods of supporting the electric arc lamp 
in copying, but others may be interested in 
seeing a picture of the arrangement. It 
is made by the Watford Engineering Co. 


Liquid Overlay. —There are a great 
many forms of this wonderful *'secret " 
process, and a good deal of mystery seems 
to be made about them. They are based 
upon the simple negative varnish of shellac 
and alcohol, but are generally made much 
more dense than the varnish for photographic purposes, by using a larger proportion of shellac to 
a given quantity of alcohol. The quality of the lac for this purpose is relatively unimportant, 
but a fairly good sample of orange shellac pays best to use, and it should, of course, be fairly free 
from oxidation. In buying the lac it is well to obtain a small sample from bulk, and to test it 
for its soluble properties. When a sample is obtained which gives very little sediment, the bulk 
may be bought from this. The stock of lac should not be kept in its dry form, but should be 
forthwith dissolved in the alcohol. Among the very best of the formula in existence is the 
one we give below, which has been worked out by W. Ethelbert Henry, C.E., and which is a 
decided improvement on any of the samples of liquid overlay that we have been able to obtain. 
It is the result of a considerable amount of experiment, and we trust that those who use it, 
or reprint this, will give credit to the author and source. For the benefit of those who are 
not used to manufacturing shellac varnish, we may say that all shellac contains a certain 
amount of a waxy substance, which is insoluble in the alcohol, and which will, after the 
solution has been allowed to stand for a few days, settle to the bottom of the bottle in the 
form of a dense, muddy cloud. For overlay purposes it is not necessary that this wax should 
be entirely removed from the varnish, but it is well to allow it to settle. This is greatly 
hastened by placing the bottle in bright sunlight for a few hours. The solution of the lac in 
alcohol will be rather slow, and the best way to achieve this is to put the lac and alcohol in a 
bottle which it does not quite fill, tie in the cork or stopper, shaking the bottle well, and lay it 
on its side in a fairly warm place (80 or go degrees Fahr.), occasionally turning the bottle 
over or giving it a shake, and laying it down on a new side. The formula is as follows :— 


A. Shellac varnish (1 shellac to 2 alcohol)  - I OZ. 
Ammonia - - - - - Io minims. 

B. Liquid fish glue - - - - . 40 minims. 
Ammonia - А Б Р "s 


99 
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A ld B to A with constant and rapid stirring. The addition of fish glue not only tougnens 
the mixture, but also prevents it from penetrating the pores of the paper. Less of the B 
solution may be used if a more horny overlay is needed; but the relative proportions ot fish 
glue and ammonia should be maintained. Methylated alcohol is as good as ** absolute ` for 
this purpose. 


Prices in New York. In answer 
to a query as to how the price-regu- 
lation effort was working in New York, 
the chairman of the Ássociation writes 
as follows :— 

Dear Mr. Ward — Your favor of June 
25th received, and in response would state that the members of our association not long ago 
became convinced that the time was ripe to raise prices, and in a sensible way came together 
and after many conferences agreed upon a minimum rate. The concerns here in the city 
have all recognised Photo Engraver's Union No. 1 (of the workmen) and this probably 
assisted somewhat in inducing us to come together for our own protection. We at the same 
time formulated a series of rules as rezards shop management and government, and conferred 
over same with the Union. This was signed by both parties and will hold for a year from 
next October. 

One of the principal points covered was the idea of conferences in cases in dispute. If any 
question arises that an employer himself cannot adjust with his workmen, a standing com- 
mittee of three members from the two bodies take all the evidence into consideration and come 
to a vote. If they fail to settle the matter, the Presidents of the two bodies discharge the 
committees, and appoint another committee of three for each side, which committee in turn 
goes over the evidence and endeavors to reach a settlement. If they fail, they may in some 
way reach a conclusion as to how the discussion had best be conducted further. The 
executive committee of our National Association have determined to meet at or near New 
York on the ctth, 12th, and 13th of August. Considerable enthusiasm seems to exist among 
the members throughout,the country. Our New York society is going to take hold ot the 
matter with spirit. Prizes of some little value will be contested for on the last day, which is 
to be devoted to sport, and we hope generally to have a usgful business meeting, and one 
that will increase the good-fellowship among those in the trade. 

I am very glad to hear from you.—Very truly yours, 


H. A. JACKSON. 


An average of 18 firms now attend our meetings. 


We answer queries by post, direct, 
when stamp is enclosed for reply. Very 
few of these replies are given in print; 
anf none are given in the journal only. 


Pottery Printer. —-\tis no longer a 
fact that all the fine pottery transfers are 
“ made in Germany," for one of the most successful and extensive printeries of this description 
has now been running for some time “in the potteries.” It is true that the proprietors and 
managers are Germans. Sull, this will not help you, for the British firms would be no more 
ready than any others to give you information (э aid you in competing with them. 


Machine-Printed Photogravure. —One of the best recent examples is that now being 
offered by Cassell & Co., at an extra charge of 2s., to those who purchase the parts of one ot 
their current publications. It represents the Diamond Jubilee ceremony in St. Paul's Church- 
yard, and may be seen at the railway bookstalls and most newsagents. 


Strength of Solution. (James Tweed). Whoever wrote the reply was in error, an 
the fact that it was printed in the paper you mention does not make it correct. The use ot 
the hydrometer is во common in your country, even for making up ordinary photographic 
solutions, that we can only wonder at any American journal publishing the statement that “as 
to the strength of the etching solution that cannot be formulated . . . Dilute that which 
vou buy and try that first, then. strengthen or dilute to suit afterward." Every intelligent 
etcher uses a hydrometer (which can be obtained from any scientific instrument maker, at a 
very small cost), and writers on photogravure and copper etching usually pre-suppose an 
acquaintance with this simple instrument. See article by Rev. F. C. Lambert, in our August 
issue, page 117. 

© © 


Photography, an Aid to the Printer.—A correspondent of The Inland Printer 
says :—'' I use the camera a good deal in connection with my business, in taking pictures for 
cuts, etc., and it pays me big, and it is something every printer ought to be able to do." The 
name of this printer is H. H. Good, and we think his advice is good also. 
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/ FURTHER NOTES ON 


THE DRYING OF FILMS, ETC. 
By Tuomas Bo tas, F.C.S., F.I.C. 


HE hygroscopic salt, chloride of calcium, mentioned in my last article as 
| being used to dry a stream of air, affords us many methods for easy 
and complete desiccation, but before touching upon these I may say a 
few words about chloride of calcium itself. ‘Those who have not made 
a careful and systematic study of chemistry not unnaturally tend to confound 
chloride of calcium with the so-called ‘chlorinated lime," **chloride of 
lime," or ‘bleaching powder"; this latter being rather a mixture or 
preparation than a definite chemical compound, and the above names 
commonly given to it are unsystematic names indicating but little. Chloride 
of calcium (calcic chloride, or calcium chloride) is, on the other hand, a 
definite compound having a systematic name which indicates its composition, 
Ca Cl,; or a compound of 40 parts by weight of calcium, and twice 35:5 or 
71 of chlorine. It is chemically a somewhat inactive substance, and does 
not give off any vapors or fumes; indeed almost the only special precaution 
with it is not to allow fragments to fly about or they will absorb moisture and 
make damp patches, and also produce the ordinary effects of soluble chlorides. 
Chloride of calcium being a by-product in several manufactures, is cheap— 
very cheap—and those wanting it on a large scale need pay but little more 
than the cost of packing and transit; while in London 7 or 14 lbs. can be 
easily bought at the rate of 3d. or 4d. per lb. To most photographic 
experimentalists and process workers on a small scale such a quantity is a stock 
for permanent use, as after the chloride of calcium has absorbed water a 
gentle heat suffices to drive off the water and once more restore the salt to 
its original condition. A first need in almost all photographic drying 
operations with chloride of calcium is a cast-iron dish, something like an 
ordinary photographic developing dish, and as such dishes are seldom to be 
bought ready made it is generally best to make a wooden pattern and get one 
or more cast at the nearest iron foundry. The chloride of calcium being 
broken up to pieces of convenient size, about the size of hazel nuts, and 
arranged so as to about cover the bottom of the iron dish, the dish is placed in a 
kitchen oven for half an hour or so, or is similarly heated in some other way. 
Here the chloride of calcium will loose any water it may have absorbed, and 
it will then be in a position to absorb about its own weight of water without 
becoming fluid, but it is best not to allow it to absorb so much as this 
without re-baking. 

Any closed vessel in which the dish of dried chloride of calcium can be 
placed, together with the material to be dried, forms a desiccating chamber, 
more or less suited to the needs of the photographic worker; but as it is 
desirable to use a box or closed vessel, which will allow the iron dish of 
calcium chloride to be placed in position when hot from the oven, there is 
nothing which I can so cordially recommend as an ordinary tinplate deed 


box, easily obtainable of almost any size in Chancery-lane, or the adjacent 
Bell-yard. At this stage we have our drying apparatus, as shown by fig. І; 
A, being a bent stirrup of sheet metal for lifting the iron dish. When the 
lid is closed, the chloride of calcium will remain usefully dry for weeks, if 
care is taken to select a box with a well-fitting lid. Several internal fittings 
for various uses will be required, one of the most important of these being a 
shelf of perforated metal, as nearly the full area of the box as the stirup 4 
will allow, and provided with legs about two inches long, so that it can stand 
stool-like over the iron dish. ‘This gives the bulk of the box not only asa 
drying cupboard, but as a dry or preservative store place for gelatino-carbon 
tissue, sensitive plates, and other materials. The only next most important 
fitting consists of two or more bars provided with levelling screws; such 
bars as are shown at fig. 2, and the number of them and the position of the 
screw-holes must depend on the special needs of the user. The levelling 
screws themselves should be of the pattern shown, as owing to the con- 
struction of the box the hand cannot well be put under the bars, and the 
plate to be levelled has to be lifted at each alteration of a screw. Tin plate 
shoes soldered inside the box form convenient resting places for the bars. 
This drying box will serve excellently well for the drying of the thick gelatine 
tissue used in making the Woodburytype relief; one of the most critical 
drying operations in the whole range of process work. 


FIG. I. PIG, 2. PIG. 3. 


Some people may put forward, as an objection to the above arrangement, 
that it does not embody the principle of Hempel’s drying apparatus, that of 
placing the chloride of calcium high in the chamber, so that the heavier dried 
air may descend and the lighter damp air may rise. In practice the gain is 
not very considerable, at any rate not so considerable as to balance the 
advantage of having full working scope in the upper part of the box. 

By more or less completely exhausting the air in the drying chamber a 
much more rapid desiccation is effected, and in the case of many laboratory 
operations it becomes desirable to employ a drying chamber allowing of more 
or less complete exhaustion, but I know of no photographic operation in 
which this is worth doing; indeed, in some cases, exhaustion is positively 
injurious, as, for example, in the case of the Woodbury-tissue. І shall 
therefore say nothing about exhaustion devices. 

Drying with chloride of calcium in an “© atmosphere ”' of alcohol is some- 
times a useful expedient, and by this device a negative or a gelatine film of 
substantially corresponding thickness can be dried in about three minutes. 
To indicate the method in its simplest form, is to give all necessary informa- 
tion to those who may have occasion to employ this method. Let А (Fig. III.) 
be a rectangular glass cell with ground edges and capable of being closed air 
tight, or nearly so, by a piece of plate-glass, B. A cell, C, made by glueing 
together pieces of perforated cardboard occupies one-third of the glass cell, 
and in this cardboard cell are some lumps of thoroughly baked chloride of 
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calcium; these rising quite up to the top of the methylated spirit with which 
the cell is nearly filled. "The plate to be dried is immersed in the spirit, the 
gelatine film facing the chloride of calcium cell. A piece of asbestos mill- 
board repeatedly soaked in a saturated solution of chloride of calcium and 
baked after each soaking, may replace the cell of perforated cardboard and its 
contents; this device being specially convenient from the point of view of 
frequent re-drving, and keeping the spirit in the best condition for its duty. 
The essential points to be attended to in arranging a room or apartment 
in which drying is to take place are soon summarised. Thick walls 
themselves well heated and moderate or sufficient ventilation. In an ordinary 
kitchen one usually has these conditions fairly well realised, and carbon tissue 
or gelatinous materials will ordinarily dry well if left over night in a kitchen 
which is used daily. Attempts to fit drying rooms for service by fires lighted 
just before use or by devices for merely heating the air are unsatisfactory and 
often lead to failure with bichromated colloids. In the case of a small room, 
at any rate, nothing is equal to a clear radiant fire kept up day by day in an 


ordinary open grate. 
S я $ 


/ PROCESSES FOR OBTAINING 
HALF.TONE SCREENS. 


(Abstracted by Н. О. from a paper by Сн. GRAVIER, in 
the Bulletin de la Société Française.) 


T” employment of perforated cardboard for making the screen used by 
photo-engravers for dividing the continuous surface of a photographic 
image into points or lines having been brought forward recently, it 

will be useful to summarize the principal means proposed for making 
this screen. 

A current process consists in tracing on stone or copper a net work of 
parallel lines inclined at 45°; to pull in a lithographic press, on gummed 
paper, prints that are afterwards powdered.  Collodion in one per cent. 
solution is poured over the surface, which is then brought into contact with 
talced glass; the paper is then detached in the same dish full of water in 
which the contact has been made. The film, once dry, is detached from the 
glass after having been strengthened by a film or sheet of gelatin. 

The preliminary engraving is expensive, and it is difficult to obtain regular 
thickness in the lines. From the point of view of economy it is preferable 
to photograph ruled or squared paper employed by designers, or the paper 
ruled in squares used by mathematicians; the last, however, possesses the 
defect of having the rulings finer than the intervals which separate them, 
and the results in printing are defective. The transparent rulings of writing 
paper are rejected for the same reason. The employment of white, or better, 
black tulle, for it is more opaque, and that of gauze or metallic threads 
present the same defect as mathematical paper. 

The use of sheets of metal or cardboard is economical, especially the last ; 
but at present it is not utilised in practice. The drawback is the wide 
separation of the dots and their thickness; one cannot in fact obtain a 
smaller diameter than o:4 mm. (1, inch); the interval between the dots 
remains in actual practice o*6 mm. (45 inch); but it is possible in cardboard 
to obtain by holes disposed in pentagonal form, as can be done for thin sheets 
of metal, a more compact arrangement. For poster work satisfactory results 
can be obtained by using cardboard screens. 

In America and Germany screens are made by photographing rulings or 
dots; the screens of Wolfe, of Dayton (Ohio), and those of Gaillard, of 
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Berlin, are made thus. In regard to the last, exactly the same chequer has 
been obtained by photographing black and white cross-line cloth. Here is 
then a simple means of obtaining a four-line screen; by stretching the 
material a little a different cross pattern is secured, which can be utilised to 
avoid the ‘‘crapy”’ effect of polychrome impressions. 

Screens in which the dot is irregular can be obtained by projecting on to 
a surface (glass, metal, or paper), protected by an insulating substance, and 
then covered with a tacky, transparent film (gum, varnish, gelatin, etc.), a 
fine powder, either by the aid of a sieve, a pulveriser, the apparatus known 
as the “air brush ” or of the graining box. Or, equally well, a granulated 
surface (coarsely ground glass, grained paper, a sheet of glass paper, etc.) 
can be inked, and by the aid of gelatined or gummed paper, the impression 
can be transferred on to a sheet of transparent gelatin, or the work can be 
done lightly direct on the gelatin (it is necessary to powder the impression 
to produce sufficient opacity). These grained screens have not been able, 
up to the present, to give such good results as cross-lined or dotted screens. 

It remains for us to mention a manufacture, without a rival for the results 
obtained, by utilising its products; we refer to the screens of the firm of 
Levy. They are made with the greatest care. The work consists in tracing 
on glass very fine parallel lines with regular spaces. In reality it is on a film 
of special varnish that the lines are traced, in such a manner as to reach the 
glass without scratching it. In due course the lines are engraved with 
hydrofluoric acid, the film of varnish is removed, and the lines themselves 
are filled up with a special black varnish. То obtain a cross.line, two of 
these screens are crossed and cemented at the edges. 


ег œ 


British v. American Half-tone. -—We stated an opinion not long ago that the best of 
the British half-tone work was at least equal, technically, to the very best American, and that 
the British conditions gave a healthier promise of progress than those on the other side of the 
water. An American member of the craft is reported in The Stationery Trades’ Fournal to 
have recently said, ** In our country we work up a process to the point of making it certain and 
practical, but having reached that stage we are content to stay there and be content with a 
relatively good result. But an Englishman never appears to be satisfied; he is always trying 
to improve and to reduce everything to the utmost precision ; he is riot content to work a 
process blindly, but must sift it to the bottom, finding out the why and wherefore of 
everything. Thats where it seems to me English process work is more thorough than 
American, and more likely to go on to higher stages of improvement." 


Hentschel's Athletic Club.—In glorious weather, the Third Annual Athletic and 
Cycling meeting of this club took place at the London County Grounds, Herne Hill, on 
Saturday, September 3rd. Probably the heat and the comparatively small attendance had 
something to do with the lack of enthusiasm one usually finds at these meetings, albeit the 
fourteen events were got through promptly and smartly without a hitch of any kind. A 
" comic costume race " and ** a tug of war" (electrotypers v. photo-engravers) evoked roars 
of laughter, and frora a general spectator's point of view were perhaps the most enjoyable 
items in the programme. The 20 miles scratch race and scaled handicap, which finished the 
proceedings, was watched with the keenest interest —the prize being the Carl Hentschel 
Challenge Cup. The result of all the competitions is as follows : — гоо Yards Handicap—E. 
Hunt, 5 yards, r; J. Thornhill, scratch, 2; F. P. Thomas, 1, 3; won by inches; time, 
11% sec. Two Miles Cycle Handicap—H. Atkins, scratch, 1; Е. Dowie, scratch, 2; Е. 
Glumart, 220, 3; won easily. 300 Yards Handicap—F. N. Cantor, 60, 1; A. Lewis, 60, 2; 
M. Stewart, 50, 3; won by 8 yards. Five Miles Cycling Championship (Ladies? Pictorial 
Cup) —G. Brown, 1; A. H. Shackleton, 2; A. Atkins, 3; won by a length. Half Mile 
Handicap—W. Hurst, 105, 1; L. Posener, 9o, 2; J. Thornhill, scratch, 3; won by 4 yards. 
Throwing Cricket Ball —F. №. Cantor, 80 yards. Comic Costume Race—J. Thornhill, с; A. 
Lewis, 2. One Mile Walking Handicap—E. Stone Collyer, 40, 1; Н. Russell, go, 2; Н. К. 
Heasman, бо, 3; won by ro yards.  l'ug-of- War—Electrotypers beat Photo-Engravers by 
2 pulls to 1. 20 Miles Scratch Race and Sealed Handicap (for the Carl Hentschel Challenge 
Cup)—J. H. Thompson, scratch, т; G. Brown, 45 sec., 2; А. Н. Shackleton, t min., 3. Mr. 
Carl Hentschel, who, as the “referee,” was as busy as the proverbial ** bee," informed us that 
the distribution of the prizes would take place as usual on the occasion of the Annual 
Banquet. 
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/ VARIOUS PHOTO-CHROMIC 


METHODS. . 
Bv C. FLECK. 


in the great demand for the so-called photochroms which are mostly 

the work of some Swiss firms, foremost amongst whom stands the 

Zurich Company. "The present paper is, amongst other things, devoted 
to a general working description of the process without trying to divulge any 
of the quas! secret methods. 

The process is by no means a latter-day invention, as it dates back into 
the sixties, and is based upon the bitumen process. Unfortunately in the 
early days there was a lack of skilled workers, since both photographic and 
lithographic methods were still young, and it was left to more recent times to 
attain practical success with this photo-bitumen process. In so far as 
Switzerland has to-day almost the monopoly, these photochroms still 
command fairly high prices. 

As regards the modus operandi, we may distinguish between the grained 
stone method and the smooth stone method, and in the author's opinion the 
process long adopted by Messrs. Orell Füssli & Co., and since taken up in a 
more or less similar way by the other Swiss firms, is the one to be preferred. 

As many stones as we shall have colors are grained in the usual way by 
means of sand or crushed glass, coated with sensitive bitumen, and copied 
under the original negative. The necessarv exposure depends upon the 
character of the coating of the negative, the intensity of the light, and 
varies between thirty and forty-five minutes; electric light requires double the 
exposure. 

Development is effected with French oil of turpentine, or for over-exposed 
stones with rectified oil of turpentine, which attacks the over-exposed bitumen 
much more rapidly than ordinary turpentine. It 15 advisable to preliminarily 
treat the shadows with a tuft of cotton wool or soft brush; very much over- 
exposed portions may be dealt with, even after the stone has been washed 
and isolated, by applying oasa sepia pulois (powdered cuttle-fish bone), or 
pumice stone. 

For the key plate which is to be printed in brown, only the highest lights 
must be removed; for the blue plate which, as a rule, requires the least 
impression, all parts which contain no blue must be removed in development, 
or where this is not possible by means of a scraper. The same holds good 
for the other colors; darker tints of a color must be intensified with litho- 
graphic soft chalk, but complete blocking out with lithographic ink, as often 
done, is not advisable, because it mars the artistic effect. 

Etching is done in a solution of— 


T” popularity of photo-chromic reproductions has found its expression 


Nitric acid - - - - - - 3 с. ст. 
Hydrochloric acid - - - - - 2 » 
Gum solution - - - - - - 40-50 ,, 
Water - - IOO ,, 


The stone is then inked up, dusted with very fine resin, talced and put in 
stronger acid; the etching is stopped by thoroughly washing, and the stone 
is then gummed and put away for about twelve hours. Before prceeoding to 
print the stone should be washed with spirits of turpentine, so that the first 
ink and the resin dust 1s removed without, however, damaging the bitumen 
film, which is quite feasible with a little care. If, after a few hundred copies 
have been taken, renewed washing in spirits of turpentine is deemed desirable, 
a destruction of the bitumen film will not matter, since by then the drawing 
has sufficiently penetrated the stone so as to yield sharp and clear proofs. 
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As regards the purification of the bitumen and the preparation of the 
,sensitive solution, it should be observed that Syrian asphalt, as obtainable 
from a druggist and dissolved in a suitable solvent, is not particularly suitable, 
since owing to its admixtures it requires too long an exposure. In first 
instance it will be necessary, in order to obtain a more transparent film, to 
remove the brown color by extracting it with oil of turpentine and ether. 
The purification of the asphalt is best done by adding to 300 c. cm. French 
oil of turpentine, coarsely powdered asphalt in small quantities, and con- 
stantly stirring up until we obtain a stiff paste, which should be left for a 
day, after which it is kneaded and so much ether added that it covers the 
asphalt about 3 cm. deep. After two hours the discolored (brown) ether, 
which shows a greenish black fluorescence, is poured off and replaced by 
fresh ether, the asphalt being every time kneaded so as to present every part 
of the paste to the action of the ether; this process must be repeated at least 
three times, but not oftener than five times. If we were to continue this 
process of extraction until the ether would pour off perfectly colorless, we 
should, it is true, obtain an exceedingly sensitive bitumen, which would only 
require six to ten minutes exposure to direct sunlight, in order to yield fully 
printed images, but such a sensitive preparation is by no means as useful in 
practical work as a less sensitive quality. In first instance much time is lost 
and much material wasted in too often extracting with ether; besides, such 
bitumen requires absolutely perfect negatives, which sometimes cannot be 
procured, as otherwise we obtain foggy copies which are badly fitted for 
etching. But above all it must be remembered that bitumen of the highest 
chemical purity does not resist sufficiently the action of the acid. It will 
thus be seen that a moderate amount of extraction answers best. 

After the last ether has been poured off, the bitumen should be well dried 
and ground to a fine powder; 3 grams of the latter are now placed in 
30 grams of chloroform, and when quite dissolved 70 grams of crystallising 
benzol (saturated with Soudan pigment) are added ; 
the presence of 2 or 3 grams toluidinoil endows the 
bitumen film with a higher resistivity against 
external influences. The Soudan pigment increases 
the sensitiveness of the bitumen solution, and 
greatly assists in development. The solution must 
be filtered through paper, and is then poured upon 
the stone like collodion upon a glass plate, the 
stone being for this purpose supported by a hemi- 
sphere (see fig.). The coating should be as thin as possible, because such 
films copy more rapidly, and, being more easily penetrated by the light, 
become more resistive to the acid; they also more readily take the ink. 

|) For the smooth stone we have three different methods; either sensitive 
bitumen is dusted on the stone and the latter exposed under the original 
negative, or non-sensitive asphalt dust is employed, and the stone coated 
with chromated glue, or the original exposure is made through a grained 
screen. 

The first method is much simpler, both as regards copying and treatment, 
than the process with a grained stone before described, though the quantity 
of purified asphalt dust required makes the method expensive. Exposure 
takes about twice the time, because, instead of a very thin film, a small but 
solid granule has to be affected by the light. Over-exposure is, however, 
quite impossible, because in place of a smooth bitumen surface we have a 
discontinuous surface, through the pores of which the naked stone can be 
discerned. Both development and etching thus become exceedingly easy 
and convenient. The strongly exposed grain does not float off during 
development, resists the acid well, and also withstands the mechanical 
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pressure exerted upon it by the inking roller. It is easy for the retoucher 
(the lithographer) to attain very fine effects by working upon the grain with 
the scraper; likewise, the use of lithographic chalk is much facilitated, such 
as will produce clouds with moonshine effects. 

For the second method ordinary asphalt powder is employed; the surface 
of the stone after dusting, when viewed horizontally, must appear velvety, 
when viewed from above it must still show the actual stone; for a small 
stone it will be found possible to carefully turn it over, and to burn in the dust 
by moving the surface to and fro over a spirit or gas burner. Large stones 
should be warmed by the sun or placed in an oven, and when warm coated 
with the following glue solution :—50 grams best glue are soaked in 
300 c.cm. distilled water, then melted in a water bath, and when cooled 
50 c.cm. decanted albumen are added, besides 8 grams powdered bichromate 
of ammonium, 2 grams of chromic acid, and 5 c.cm. of ammonia. When 
filtered, and left to ripen for a few days, this solution is ready for use, and 
will keep, if protected from light and dust, for half a year. Years of 
experience tend to disprove the idea that a fresh solution is better than an 
old one. The stone is then exposed under the original negative for five to 
fifteen minutes to direct sunlight (according to the character of the negative), 
and developed, like an enamelled copperplate, with perchloride of iron; the 
stone is edged with wax. After etching and washing, it is treated like a 
carbon transfer. 

The last method which remains to be described, requires a grained 
negative. It is easy to produce a grained screen, which is very transparent 
and yet opaque, if we boil resin with American gas soot (hydro-carbon black) 
in the proportion of 5 to 1; the mixture, when poured into water, or on an 
oiled stone, will solidify, and can be powdered. This powder is placed in a 
dusting box, which must be rotated a few times and then brought to 
rest in order to place the glass plates inside; the latter consist of two 
perfectly plane but very thin pieces of plate glass, which should previously 
be coated with a film of sewing machine oil (applied like collodion). They 
are placed upon the grill in the dusting box, and left there for one hour; 
after this the plates are placed carefully, film to film, in a press for twenty- 
four hours, and the edges bound. Of sixty different oils, sewing machine oil 
was found to be the best, because of its transparency, purity, and freedom 
from oxidation. Such a grained screen is placed in front of the dry-plate, 
and an exposure made (which, of course, takes somewhat longer). Develop- 
ment presents no special features. The stone is coated, as in the first 
method, with bitumen solution, exposed for one hour to direct sunlight, 
developed, washed, gummed, and inked up. 

Such grained negatives enable us to produce typographic blocks, and 
from the latter transfers for the various color stones; furthermore, we may 
employ the chrom-albumen process, which, however, presupposes that the 
operator is an experienced hand. The exposure for this process is five to 
eight minutes, in good sunlight. The following is a very good formula :— 


Distilled water - - - 7 - 300 c.cm. 
Bichrom. of Amon. - - - - 5 grams. 
Albumen - - - - - 50 c.cm. 
Cologne glue - - - - - 5 grams. 
Ammonia - - - - - 8 c.cm. 


Much more might be said on the subject, but the above will contain 
plenty of material for the thinking and progressive worker. 


^ ж, 


John Swain & Son are issuing, as a specimen, an excellent print from a three-color 
cover which they recently prepared for the summer number of The Lady's Realm. It is 
a thoroughly good and attractive specimen. 
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IMPORTANT TO THE CRAFT. 


HE most important question for the photo-engravers of Britain is the 
| question of union in some shape or form. 
We have said much on this subject in times past, and we don't 
want to say much more just now lest we weary you. 
One simple question we want to put to 
YOU, 
reader, and it is—‘‘ what are you going to do about it this winter? ” 

Perhaps you think that no action is any good. 

Perhaps you think that Londoners are less capable of organisation than 
the men of Minneapolis, of Boston, of New York, of Philadelphia, and of 
half a score other American cities? We don't! 

Perhaps you think that Londoners are keener and more unscrupulous 
than the folk of Chicago and St. Louis? We don't! 

Perhaps you believe that all Britons are cut.throats and pirates by birth 
and training, and that they rather like working in a whirl of mutual jealousy, 
cut prices, unfair competition, and general hatred, malice and all uncharitable- 
ness? We don't! 

We have been told that the famous price-fixing meetings proved useless, 
and came to naught. Granted. 

We have been told that the effort to make the Royal Photographic 
Society's photo-mechanical evenings into general meetings of the process 
men have largely failed. Granted. 

We have been informed that the efforts made by the Electrotypers' 
Association to organise a strong section of process men, has been a con- 
Spicuous non-success. Granted. 

But has the last word been said? No! surely not. Efforts have been 
made to produce a complete organisation, and to accomplish the most 
difficult task that a trade can set itself—the fixing of a price limit. Failure 
on these lines does not necessarily mean that no good work is possible. The 
craft has failed to run in harness, but progress would be made if it could only 
walk, or even crawl; and there seems some possibility of beginning a society 
in a small way and gradually building upward. Several members of the 
craft have recently expressed to us their wish to regularly meet other members 
of the craft with a view to discussing purely trade questions. Some of them 
have asked us to call a meeting, but this we are not prepared to do, partly 
because the Electrotypers' and Engravers’ Association seems the right body 
to do this, and partly because any action that seems necessary outside that 
Association should come from the craft itself. We have, however, discussed 
the matter with G. E. Holloway, the secretary of the Association, who assures 
vus that his committee is most anxious to be of service to the process trade, 
and will do all in its power to meet any wish that may be expressed. If a 
few members of the trade wish it his committee would be willing to arrange 
a meeting, and to invite all members of the trade to attend. He asks us to 
invite suggestions. 

We, therefore, ask you to kindly send us a post card answering the 
following questions :— 

I. Would you attend a meeting, if called in London, to discuss the 
possibility of forming a process association ? 

2. Would you undertake, providing a dozen others are willing to do so, to 
attend one meeting monthly for the next six months, for the discussion of 
trade questions ? 

It may be asked whether anything is to be gained by mere discussion. 
Some members of the trade think that a decision could be arrived at on such 
questions as the following, so that without any fixed undertaking a craft 
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custom might be established which it would be in the interest of all members 
to follow. Some suggested questions are :— 

I. Measurement for charging. Оп back of block or on proof ? 

2. Vignetting. To be charged extra? If so, at what price per block, or 
at what per centage above square block rate ? 

3. Shaping, piercing, special routing, fitting of half-tones to line 
surroundings. Shall these be charged extra by the hour. If so, at what 
rate ? 

4. Zinc or copper. Should extra charge be made for copper in houses 
where both are worked. If so, can a ratio be fixed ? 

5. Special mounting on laminated or similar backing. Should this be 
suggested to customers for good work intended for long runs? If so, at what 
extra price? 

6. Overtime work, special rush work. Can a limit be fixed to the time to 
be allowed for the production of blocks at regular prices? Can an extra 
charge be made general for overtime work, Sunday work, and special rush 
work? If so, at what extra percentage ? 

7. Minimum size. Can the minimum be fixed at twelve inches? Some 
houses make it ten, nine, etc. 

8. Reduce-together-and.cut. Can any general rule be fixed to govern this 
work? Cana regular price per block be made for cutting and mounting ? 

These are but a few of many questions which seem as if they might be 
threshed out with advantage, and upon which it may be possible to establish 
some regular trade usage. 

As a first step will you answer the two questions re attending a meeting, 
and give us any suggestions you think likely to be useful ? 


96 £9 F 
/ ^ HISTORY OF PHOTOGRAVURE. 


From a Paper read by CoLonEL J. WATERHOUSE, I.S.C., 
before The Camera Club. Condensed from the Journal 
of the Club. 


man of many experiences as priest and soldier, and of a highly ex- 

perimental turn of mind, took up the new art of lithography, but 

finding some difficulty in procuring a suitable stone for the purpose, 
bethought himself of trying polished metal as a substitute, and tried to 
obtain impressions from drawings in lithographic chalk on pewter plates. 
He also covered his metal plates with solutions of guaiacum and other 
resins, as well as with engravers' varnishes, and, though the steps which 
led to it are not very clear, he seems to have discovered that asphaltum, or 
bitumen, which is the basis of most of these varnishes, was changed under 
the influence of light, and became insoluble in its ordinary solvents in the 
parts acted on by light. Asa solvent for making his varnish, he seems to 
have used essential oil of lavender, and also the oil of Dippel, bone oil, 
which, in its purified form, is said to be a pale, limpid, fragrant, volatile oil, 
discolored by exposure to light. For developing the images after exposure 
to light, he seems to have generally used a mixture of oil of lavender and 
oil of white petroleum. He placed his varnished plates under drawings and 
sheets of music, and exposed them to light, and thus obtained plates which 
could be etched, and from which impressions could be taken. From these 
early steps he was led to the idea of obtaining on his metal plates the 
representation of outside objects by the action of light alone. He made up 
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| 1813, Joseph Nicephore Niépce, a landowner of Chalons-sur-Saone, a 


a rough camera with the scanty and imperfect materials he had at hand, 
and prosecuted his researches with energy for several years. It is most 
unfortunate that there are no detailed accounts of Niépce’s early experiments 
and results. The only information we can gain about them is very frag- 
mentary, and contained in letters to his brother, Claude. In 1827 he 
presented a paper to the Royal Society, accompanied by specimens of his 
plates and prints, but as he was unwilling to publish the details of his process 
until it was perfected, the paper could not be received. 

By following up his uncle’s work under .more favorable circumstances, 
Niépce’s nephew, the Commandant Niépce de St. Victor, in concert with 
the engraver, Lemaitre, who had been associated with his uncle, was able 
to produce really practical results, both in line and half-tone, and published 
a practical treatise on the subject.* In the first chapter of this treatise, a 
note by Niépce himself on his work will be found, and although the question 
is not directly connected with photographic engraving, it will, I think, be 
very interesting and novel to most of us, to know that Niépce seems to have 
anticipated the latest discoveries of Lippmann in color-photography. 

Until the introduction of improved collochromate methods, the bitumen 
process was fairly extensively used for photo-engraving and photo-lithography, 
both in line and half-tone. In the hands of Négre, Baldus, Armand Durand, 
Delessert, Leffmann, and other French and German photo-engravers, it 
yielded exceedingly fine results. The great drawback to the use of bitumen 
is its comparative insensitiveness to light, except in very thin films; but 
this has been largely overcome by separating the insensitive and more or 
less soft and oily constituents of the bitumen, which are soluble in alcohol 
and ether, from the sensitive constituents which are insoluble in those 
liquids, and are of a dry, hard, and brittle nature. They also contain a large 
proportion of sulphur, on which much of the sensitiveness of the asphaltum 
to light appears to depend. I may mention to those interested in the subject 
that some very interesting researches on asphaltum have lately been published 
in the омуна! of the Society of Chemical Industry, especially a very ex- 
haustive paper by Mr. Clifford Richardson, on the Trinidad asphaltum. 

Niépce continued his researches, unaided, till 1827, but with little success. 
He then met Daguerre, who had also been working at photography, and 
after a time entered into partnership with him. The Daguerreotype process 
was no sooner fairly started, than attempts were made to produce printing 
plates by etching the developed image. Dr. Donné seems to have been the 
first to publish results. He found that nitric acid, diluted with four parts of 
water, attacked the silver forming the dark parts of the image, while it had 
no action on the mercury in the lighter parts. After a few minutes’ biting, 
the plate was washed, inked up, and proofs pulled. As may be imagined, 
the results were very imperfect, and the plates did not stand printing, owing 
to the softness of the silver. 

Krasner, Berres, and Grove proposed methods of etching the Daguerreo- 
type plates by means of a galvanic current. In Grove’s method, the plate 
to be etched was made, the anode attached to the positive pole of the battery, 
and plunged into a weak solution of hydrochloric acid, which, under the 
influence of the current, attacked the mercury and not the silver. After 
washing and clearing off the deposited chloride with weak ammonia, the 
plate was ready to be printed, and the process had the advantage that the 
proofs obtained were positive, showing objects as they were seen in nature. 
These plates also were defective as printing plates. 

Fizeau first etched the plates as deeply as possible with a mixture of 
иш, nitrous, and hydrochloric acids, which attacked the silver and left the 


* Traite m de Gravure Hiliographique sur Acier et sur Verre. Paris, 1856. 
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mercury, the etching being repeated as often as seemed desirable, though 
never very deep. In order to obtain more depth, the plate was oiled with 
linseed oil, and wiped off in the same way as the ink in copper-plate printing, 
leaving a certain amount of oil in the hollows which, when dry, became hard 
and resistant. ‘The etched plates were then placed in a gilding bath attached 
to a battery, and gold deposited on the higher parts. After cleaning away 
the oil, and applying an aquatint grain, they were again bitten with nitric 
acid, which acted on the silver, leaving the gold untouched. Inorderto render 
the silver plate more capable of withstanding the wear and tear of printing, it 
was faced with a thin film of copper, which could easily be removed when 
required. In this way fairly good results seem to have been obtained. 

Various methods of etching Daguerreotype plates were put forward by 
Beuviére, Chevalier, Heller, Piil, and others, but none of them have survived. 
Many other ingenious and interesting processes of chemical engraving in 
intaglio, applicable to photography, have been proposed by Poitevin, Garnier 
and Salmon, Vial, Lulos, but do not appear to have come into practical use. 
Mention may, however, be made of one of Garnier & Salmon's processes, 
which might possibly still be found useful for the direct etching of plates 
produced in the camera through a fine cross-line screen. A brass plate is 
exposed in the dark to the vapor of iodine, then submitted to the action of 
light behind a negative, and rubbed with a tuft of cotton dipped in mercury, 
which only attaches itself to the parts unaltered by the light. An inking 
roller, charged with printing ink, being now passed over the plate, will only 
ink up those parts left untouched by the mercury, and produces a black and 
white image which is capable of being etched in many ways. It is doubtful, 
however, whether such a method would have any practical advantage over 
those now in use. 

I have already mentioned that [гох Talbot brought out, in 1839, a process 
of photography in the camera, in which he used paper sensitised with silver 
iodide, and developed the image with кайс acid, contemporaneously with 
Daguerre's process. In the same year Mungo Ponton brought to notice the 
photographic properties of the bichromate of potash, and although he does 
not appear to have understood the rationale of its action, which was 
afterwards explained by Becquerel, and still more fully by Swan and Eder, 
he laid the foundation of a most important series of valuable processes of 
reproduction, and especially of photographic engraving in intaglio. Based 
on the imperfect work of Talbot, Pretsch, and Poitevin, improved by many 
subsequent workers, they have undoubtedly taken the lead as practical 
methods, and, so far as we can see, they will continue to keep it. 

As you all probably know, a mixture of gelatine and bichromate of 
potash, spread on glass and paper, or any other suitable support, and exposed 
to light, has many very valuable properties which can be taken advantage of 
by the photographic engraver or process worker in various ways. 

(1.) The gelatin becomes more or less insoluble in hot water. 

(2.) It also becomes unabsorbent of water in the parts exposed to light, 
and in proportion to the action of light; and by placing in cold water a film 
which has been exposed under a photographic negative, moulds or reliefs 
are formed from which casts can be made in plaster or by electrotyning. 

(3.) If a film of gelatine and bichromate be exposed to light under a 
photographic negative, and then moistened with water, like a lithographic 
stone, and a roller charged with printing ink be passed over it, it will be 
found that the ink will be taken up by the film in proportion to the action of 
light in rendering the film of gelatine unabsorbent of water. 

(4.) A film exposed as above will become impermeable to solutions of 
certain metallic salts, among them perchloride of iron, in proportion to the 
action of light. 
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By taking advantage of one or other of these properties of bichromated 
gelatine, Fox Talbot, Pretsch, and Poitevin, all working about the same time, 
in the early fifties, were able to bring out fairly practical methods of photo- 
graphic engraving, which, with very few modifications, are still current. 

The first to publish an engraving process founded on the use of gelatine 
and bichromate of potash was H. Fox Talbot, who, in 1852, brought forward 
his process of ** photoglyphy." He found that, by the action of light, a film 
of gelatine and bichromate of potash exposed to light became impermeable to 
certain etching fluids, in proportion to the intensity of the action of light 
upon it. In his first process, patented in 1852, of which a full account will 
be found in Vol. I. of the Tournal of the Photographic Society, he coated steel 
plates with a thin solution of isinglass or gelatine mixed with bichromate of 
potash. After drying with heat, he exposed the plate to light in a printing 
frame under some suitable object, such as black lace or leaves, also under 
engravings or photographic prints. After a short exposure to sunshine, the 
plate was placed in cold water, which dissolved out the bichromate and most 
of the gelatine from the unexposed parts of the film. The plate was then 
placed in a bath of alcohol and dried. For etching, he used a strong solution 
of bichloride of platinum. When copying half-tone subjects he found that 
he obtained better results by putting what he called a photographic veil 
over the plate. This veil was composed of two folds of fine black crape or 
gauze laid across each other obliquely, and was placed over the prepared 
plate and exposed to the sun for two or three minutes. The leaf or other 
object to be copied was then substituted for the crape, and the plate exposed 
again for the same time. When etched, the crape gave the engraved image 
the appearance as if it had been worked with an engraver's tool. This 
method was rather imperfect, and he suggested the use of glass plates ruled 
with fine lines or covered with opaque specks or dots. 


(To be continued.) 
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‘‘The Potteries Jotteries’’ is an 
interesting little journal, for which the 
drawings and blocks are supplied by 
Charles E. Dawson, to whose work in 
design we have previously referred. 
Both the matter and illustrations of 
The Fotteries are bright and up-to-date, 
and we wish the little journal every success, for the sake of both sides of its staff. 


Hospitality.— The process engravers of New York subscribed £200 ($1000) toward the 
entertainment of the delegates to the second Annual Convention of the National Association. 


An International Association is proposed by some enthusiasts in the States and 
Canada. When will Britain have an Association which can be invited to join an International ? 


Poor Frank Holston has gone to jail for three years, for counterfeiting American 
money in the time he could spare from photo-engraving. The police of Chicago arranged 
the matter. 


Gloves and Mittens form the subject of a first-class example of trichromy produced by 
the Chicago Colortype Co., for the use of Wyman, Partridge & Co., of Minneapolis. The 
example was forwarded to us by T. F. Stecher, manager of the St. Louis branch of the 
concern, an enthusiast in color reproduction, who was formerly with The Western Engraving Co. 


Cooper & Budd have just removed to their large new works and offices, at MacDermott- 
road, Rye-lane, Peckham. Their old establishment will be retained as a stationery 
department. This enlargement of facilities is very satisfactory, when we remember that the 
bulk of the business has been built upon half-tone printing. 


The Royle Lining Bevelier is a machine that every photo-engraver should know of. 
We hope to give full particulars and specimens of its work next month. Meanwhile we 
believe that P. Lawrence, 63 Farringdon-street, London, E.C.; or John Royle & Son, 
machinists, Patterson, N.J., U.S.A., can supply an attractive little booklet. 
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Minneapolis and St. Paul formed an association as recently as May 17, and can now 
report ‘ All the engravers of the two cities are members, with one exception, and this firm 
will undoubtedly come into the Association soon. Every member has already secured 
benefits from organisation, and can now fully realise the goud that can be accomplished by 
united action." 


W. Watson & Sons' Process Camera, by a process of evolution, with suggestions 
from practical workers, combined with the manufacturers' long experience of camera-building, 
has become a very perfect instrument. At the makers’ invitation we examined two of their 
large new cameras just delivered to the Anglo Engraving Co., whose operators have known 
the Watson cameras for some time, and who consider that ‘‘ they never built any better 
than these.” 


The Portraits of John Royle & Sons which are given on this page, will be of interest 
to many a process man who has blessed the introduction and admired the perfection of the 
Royle routers and other engravers’ machines. John Royle, senior, is no longer connected 
with the concern, as he retired years ago on a well.earned competence. Vernon Royle, 
whose portrait is on the left, is the responsible head of the concern, with the assistance of 
his brother. 


The Anglo Engraving Co., 14 Farringdon-avenue, E.C., is the latest comer to the 
very centre of the process world, for at the time of writing, the business is not quite a month 
old. The manager is J. A. Hughes, formerly with the Acme Tone Engraving Co. -In a 
large light top floor, the company has arranged a model plant, with a couple of large size 
cameras by W. Watson & Son, slung on Linley's patent beds supplied by Griffins. One of 
Royle's largest routers, with saw, beveller, etc., are run by electric motor; and dark-rooms, 
etching benches and artists’ tables are capitally arranged to occupy every inch of space, and 
all the place seems busy. At present almost all the work is for two or three large customers, 
and the Anglo Co. is fortunate in having quite as much work as it can comfortably do. 


A Senefelder Exhibition.— The Lords of the Committee of Council on Education 
have decided, at the suggestion of the Council of the Society of Arts, to hold during the 
autumn an exhibition of lithography, in the buildings of the South Kensington Museum, on 
the west side of Exhibition-road. The department will be assisted in the selection and 
arrangement of the exhibits by the influential Committee, with some additional members, 
which had been already organised by the Society of Arts. Itis proposed that the exhibition 
should be opened about the rst of November, and remain open for about four months. The 
lithographs will have to be sent in not later than the ist of October. We hope in our 
next number to be able to give further information about this exhibition. 


A Photogravure Copper, which looks very promising, is handed to us by Penrose and 
Co., just as we go to press. They give the following particulars, our own report shall follow 
next month :—“ After much investigation and trouble we are at last able to offer photogravure 
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copper of a quality that probably has never before been equalled. To obtain a copper quite 
free from iron, arsenic and other impurities, and yet close in the grain, with a perfectly flat 
and equal etching surface, has hitherto seemed impossible. In the sample we send you we 
claim to obtain all these qualities, and would ask you to note—(1.) Its property of etching 
pink without scum, showing absence of baser metals; (2.) Its wonderfully flat surface and 
high state of polish; (3.) The hardness and closeness of its grain, which makes it wear much 
longer than ordinary photogravure copper, and yet at the same time possessing a ‘ kindness’ 
which readily admits of bevelling, and any tool work that may be necessary. 


The Haas Irregular Grain Screen is introduced to us by Klimsch & Co. (London: 
Edgar S. Hunter & Co., Basinghall-street), with certain simple statements as to its charac- 
teristics, which are very strong recommendations. The specimens of its work are very good, 
but good work has before been done with irregular-grain screens, and the strong points in 
which this screen differs from all others are, briefly :— 

I, That it is supplied in five degrees of coarseness, which can be repeated with absolute 
regularity. 

2. That the dots are all of practically equal size, and their distribution, though irregular, is 
similar in all parts of the screen. 

3. That the ratio of dot to clear space is fixed as desired. The stock screens have equal 
areas of transparent and opaque space, though special screens in other proportions will be 
made to order. 

Though the desire for a perfect irregular-grain screen is not nearly so great as it was three 
or four years ago, it is certain that if the new screens live up to their promise they have a big 
field, in half-tone (more especially in three-color work), in photogravure, and possibly in other 
directions. Next month we shall give a supplement printed from a block made with this 
new screen, as well as some reports on our own examination and testing. Meanwhile, 
specimens of the work and all particulars can be had from the London house of the 
manufacturers. 


The Scottish Engraving Company, which is responsible for the principal blocks in 
the present issue, and also for a very charming supplement, is a comparatively new comer 
in London, of which we gave some particulars a couple of months ago. Short as its 
experience in the metropolis has been, we are told by Alexander Clark, the business manager, 
that they have already been obliged to add a new big camera and further staff, for which they 
had hardly hoped to find work this year; and the directors are already considering the taking 
of another floor in their building at 21 Farringdon-avenue, E.C. Of course, the principal 
work of the company is in connection with the illustrated press, and it has, both in Glasgow 
and in London, special departments confined to this business alone. In this way it is able to 
turn out blocks in a marvellously short space of time, an attraction which is highly appreciated. 
In this press department, too, is a special photography branch, with photographers readv at a 
moment's notice to obtain pictures of places and persons of interest, whilst there is 
permanently retained a staff of black-and-white artists, who not only touch-up and redraw 
the faulty sketches and over-exposed photograms that the ‘ Art Editor '' knows so well and 
hates so fervently, but who also undertake the entire or any part of the illustrations of any 
periodical or book. This arrangement has already proved of enormous advantage. 

Another “ feature " of the Scottish Engraving Со. is their literary branch. The energetic 
manager soon discovered that many photographers and others were anxious to publish cheap 
little handbooks of views or guide books, but were not up to the task of writing the necessary 
letterpress. The Scottish Engraving Co. have a group of clever young literateurs, who make 
this their special business. All the would-be publisher has to do is to send the photograms 
and say roughly how many pages of letterpress is required. [n a week or so he receives the 
blocks and the “copy " ready to go to press. There is, of course, it need hardly be added, а 
special department for color work, and we betray no confidence in saying that the method 
adopted is ditlerent from that of any other British concern. At the moment it is unnecessary 
to say more; the results will speak for themselves, to the expert, as well as to the mere 
admirer of colored pictures, and, before long. we hope to be able to give an example of the 
work with an outline of the technique of its production. It is cheap, and so good that it 
requires an expert's eye to distinguish the result from a most costly litho. 


Bolt Court Technical School; Technical Education Board. — The County 
Council's School opened its fourth session on September r4th. We note that several 
alterations in the programme of work have been made. The subject of fine etching is now 
made into a separate class, which meets on Thursday evenings, under the charge of Mr. John 
Johnstone. The classes in negative-making and etching have been somewhat re-arranged and 
extended, in accordance with growing needs. The School is open for instruction during the 
day. from ro to r, and 2 to 5, in the Photo-Process Department, and special attention is given 
to the preparation of youths who are entering the trade. For such, a course of instruction 
extending over one year is arranged, but this can only be taken advantage of by those who 
are afterwards going to be apprenticed, as the school is one for purely business purposes. 
Mr. Theo. Baxter takes a class in **the making of chromotype blocks bv the aquatint process." 
Mr. Baxter's articles on this subject in our pages will no doubt be remembered. A new class 
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in the Art Department has been started for the study of color, particularly in relation to 
design, and is held on Saturdays from 10.30 to 4.30. This class is under Mr. Cecil Rea. 
Many additions and improvements have been made to the interior arrangements of the 
School, and a daylight studio is in course of erection. Syllabus and full particulars of the 
classes can be obtained on application to the Director of the School, 6 Bolt-court, Fleet- 
street, E.C. 
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A New (P) Color Process. —G. J. 
Sershall has patented a cheap method 
of producing colored photograms. A 
negative is taken in the usual way, and 
from this a print is made in carbon tissue. 
From this a tracing is taken on gelatine 
to indicate the outline of the егеп 
colors, blacklead is rubbed into the lines, 
and from this the outlines are transferred to lithographic stones. From the stones, colored 
prints are made on cardboard or the like, and a transparent positive on celluloid or similar 
material is cemented on to the mount, to register with the colored background. 


Goupil's Typogravure. —The Stationery Trades’ Journal says: “We have been 
curious to discover the reason of this greati mprovement in the Goupil color process of late, 
and a careful examination reveals the causes to be, in our opinion, as follows :—(1) А more 
perfect half-tone in black, as key; (2) A liberal use of the graver; (3) The adoption of the 
three-color system, red, blue, and yellow for the tint blocks, instead of arbitrary colors chosen 
to suit the subject. Thus it will be seen there are three tints and a black key, the latter 
certainly having the effect of pulling the work together and bringing out detail and contrast. 
It is further to be noted that the tint blocks are usually put in with natural grain, such as with 
a dusted-on powder, and the stopping out of the plates to give the proper color combination 
is no doubt done, as heretofore, by hand. The secret of the Goupil method lies not so much 
in any special process, but in the skill of a well-organised staff of trained artist-etchers, who 
impart to the plates qualities which the camera can never adequately give.” 


The Hago Screen and Plate-holder, introduced by the Scovill & Adams Co., of 
New York, claims great advantages over all previous holders, in respect of its adaptability 
during an exposure, whereby the “dot” may be greatly varied. The following description 
is abridged from the Scovill-Adams journal, The Practical Process Worker. In mechanism 
it provides :— 

First: For moving the screen to any distance from the sensitive plate. 

Second: For giving the screen, by means of an outer finger-piece, a parallel micrometric 
displacement to either side, and at any of the distances from the sensitive plate at which 
it may be set. 

Third: For giving the sensitive plate, by means of another outer finger-piece, a crosswise 
parallel micrometric displacement, and at whatever distances therefrom the screen may 
be placed. i 

Fourth: For giving, by means of another finger-piece, either the screen or the plate, or 
both, a revolving or oscillating motion to any angle of inclination desired, and at any distance 
the screen and plate may be removed from or towards each other. 

The superiority of this holder over all others in its capabilities and adaptabilities for an 
improved practice, according to the conclusions of the most recent investigations, is manifest 
by the following items:—It is the only holder which, in all its changes of distance, moves by 
means of internal guides, in a direction so exactly vertical, that the photographic impression 
made at any distance from the screen from plate registers with the impression made at any 
other distance. 

It is the only holder which, while moving in so exact a vertical direction, keeps the screen 
simultaneously in perfectly parallel relations with the sensitive plate. 

It is the only holder which, while moving vertically to and parallel with the sensitive 
plate provides, during the exposure, for moving the screen to any required distance or 
distances, by means of a single outer finger-piece. 

It is the only holder which, by means of a single outer registering finger-piece, can 
instantaneously set the screen to that mathematically exact distance which is required for the 
selected stop and for each camera extension, and thus at once dispense with all the usual 
care, time and trouble of focussing the screen for each camera extension. 

It is the only holder which permits the screen, while being employed with the small 
shadow stop, to be moved to its normal distance (which is always one far removed from the 
sensitive plate), and then, during the exposure with a large stop for the high-lights, permits 
the screen to be moved back to its normal distance (which for this stop is one always close to 
the sensitive plate); an important departure from present practice in which the screen is held 
at one distance only during the use of both stops. 
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This is the only holder which can be, and which is, accompanied by two columns of 
numbers printed on each stop; the numbers of one column showing each, a camera extension 
in inches, and the numbers of the other column each showing the notch on the finger-piece 
to which to turn for setting the screen to the parallel corresponding number for camera 
extension. 

This is the only holder which, by allowing the screen to be set at its normal distance for 
the shadow stop, as well as for the high-light stop, provides the only method for producing 
the smallest possible dot in the shadow, which is now known to be necessary in order to 
obtain the most perfect gradation, for it is now mathematically certain that this smallest 
possible dot cannot be obtained unless the screen, while in the use of the small shadow stop, 
be at its normal distance, which is one much further removed than its normal position with 
the larger stop; and it must be quite obvious that the formation of this smallest possible dot 
is the necessary condition for a true and wide range of gradation. When the screen is at the 
same distance during the exposure for both stops, as is the case in common practice, it is 
impossible to secure perfect gradation in the shadows. 

Is the old idea now abandoned, that a screen distance is, in effect, only the equivalent of 
a corresponding size of stop? And is it now well known that far different and more beneficial 
results are obtained by a change of screen distance for each different camera extension than 
by a corresponding change of stop? And you would not, therefore, wisely adopt, as your 
constant practice, the former, even through a long range of changes in camera extension ? 
This holder, as is evident from the foregoing descriptions of its capabilities, is the one that 
would most readily lend itself to this practice. 

Would you break up the commonly monotonous uniformity of dots, as well as vary their 
number for like sized adjoining areas, producing dots in the lights twice as many as are in 
the shadows; a smaller one there between two larger ones, or a larger between two smaller ; 
and would you eflect this diversity by employing a stop having two apertures, one decentralised 
and small, and the other central and larger? To attempt this by any other known screen 
holder will require much careful trial or mathematical calculation, which must be repeated for 
every change of camera extension. On the other hand, this Hago holder, by simply turning 
the finger-piece by a predetermined notch, and thereby so distancing the screen that it makes 
the light projections from the two apertures sufficiently divergent, obtains the specified result 
immediately, without experiment or mathematica! calculation. 

Would you like to secure without experiment but with certainty and dispatch, the wonderful 
texture and gradation which Count Turati has obtained, but obtained only by tedious, trouble- 
some, and uncertain method of repeated trials for getting into exact position and register three 
light projections, one from the very decentralised aperture of one stop, and another projection 
from a larger and central aperture, and a third projection from a central or partially decentralised 
aperture of diverse shape? The holder provides for the mechanical the immediate setting of 
the screen to such predetermined distances, that these three several projections shall fall upon 
the negative at the required positions to produce the specified result. 

Would you like to shorten the usually long exposure for the shadow dot, five times, or even 
nine times, by using a stop of five or nine small apertures, the combined impression of the 
five or nine forming a no larger dot than that formed from one of the apertures used singly, 
the only difference being that the dot of the combined impressions is sharper and stronger! 
It can be effected with an ordinary screen holder, only after such pains to get the 
screen to the exactly required distance, and by repeating the trial for each change of camera 
extension. But this holder, by simply turning the finger-piece to a predetermined and 
registered distance, immediately and with certainty, secures so important a result. 

Negatives for coarse work such as placards, posters, newspapers, etc., having broad details 
and the steps of gradation extended, can be successfully made only by the use of singly ruled 
screens of comparatively few lines, the opaque being much broader than the transparent and 
placed crosswise during the exposure, but by any process hitherto employed the reproductions 
are flat, the heaviest shadows standing next to the light grays and the lights heavy, because 
with such broad opaque screen lines, no suitable sized diaphragm or extended screen can 
sufficiently join up in the negative the dots for the high lights. But this Hago holder, by 
means of its capacity for giving a parallel displacement of the screen and plate during 
exposure, and in combination with its mechanism for rotating the screen at either close or 
distant vertical distance, readily permits the joining up of the high-light dots to any required 
degree, the result being wonderful breadth in the shadows of the print and remarkably 
brilliant lights, though with defective detail; but, in addition to breadth of shadow and 
brilliancy of lights, this holder is capable of furnishing the lacking detail and also the most 
varied texture, effecting this by its capability of giving, during the exposure before and after 
crossing the screen a second displacement of the same to a midway distance, and at this 
distance continuing the exposure only long enough for the lights, and then by its further 
capability, causing the lines to cross at more than one inclination, and at near or more distant 
vertical distances from the sensitive plate, giving as a result two more dots in the middle tones, 
and four more in the high lights than are in the shadows, the resulting print exhibiting great 
strength, abundant detail, and varied texture. What other holder can accomplish this with 
ease, dispatch and certainty ? 
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y A BRITISH HALF.TONE SCREEN. 


BritisH half-tone screen that can fairly meet all competition, and very 
fully hold its own against the world, has long seemed past hoping 
for; but from what we have recently seen there 1s every reason to 
believe that it is now an accomplished fact. The new screen is made 

by J. E. Johnson & Co., Guthlaxton-street, Leicester, and a few words as to 
the history of Mr. Johnson may be of interest. For the past twenty-seven 
years he has been a machine-ruler and divider, and some vears ago was in 
business as a ruler and a wood-enyraver in Leicester. As long ago as 1886 
he undertook the manufacture of half-tone screens, which then, as now, he 
made by the process of ruling through a resist on glass, etching away the 
parts of the glass thus bared, removing the resist and filling in the etched 
furrows with a black pigment. In 1886 he sold five of these screens, which 
he then thought were very wonderful productions, though now they would 
be considered rough and crude. Even in those early days he saw possibilities 
of improvement, and after supplving the five screens refused to sell more, 
though many orders were received, until they should be more perfect. At 
various later dates he supplied a few, but all the time saw difliculties to be 
overcome, until in March, 189o, he felt suthciently satisfied with the work to 
Issue a price list, which brought many orders, of which only a portion were 
filled, as fresh possibilities opened, and productive work was again relinquished 
to give place to experiments. In December, 1893, the same thing happened 
again, and though some of the screens supplied in ‘go and '93 are still in 
practical use, it is only in September, 1898, that J. E. Johnson & Co., have 
fully placed their screens upon the market, announcing their ability to meet 
all orders, for stock or special rulings. "Though experimental work will 
continue, and is continuing, there is no more intention to refuse to supplv, 
for Mr. Johnson states that he is quite satisfied that his screens are equal to 
any that have ever been made, and states that in a few minor but not 
unimportant particulars they are different from and superior to anything 
previously produced. The points of difference are capable of practical 
verification by anyone who tests even a small trial screen, and it is not our 
purpose, here and now, to deal with the achievements, but with the methods 
of manufacture. 

The present factorv is situated out of a bye-street in Leicester, a position 
chosen to avoid vibration and dust, but a new building is being erected at a 
short distance, to which it is intended to transfer the whole plant in about 
six months' time. 

The plate glass which forms the basis of the screens is of Continental 
manufacture, for no British firm has succeeded in supplying it of sufficient 
whiteness. It is specially made for the firm, and runs to an astonishingly 
high price. Even at this the purchaser has to take the risk of faults, and 
some portion of the delivery is rejected on account of flaws. Mr. Johnson 
says that it is practically impossible to find a square foot absolutely free 
from flaws or bubbles, though most of them are too small to be really 


harmful. The glass is, of course, polished by its manufacturers to a wonder- 
fully fine surface, which must be protected from scratches all through the 
operations of making the screen. 

The sheet of glass, after examination for flaws, is coated on one side with 
an etching-ground or resist, the exact composition of which 15 one of the 
expensive secrets of the business, and in this state is taken to the machine- 
room to be ruled. 

The machine-room is on the ground floor, separated from the engine- 
room, and from all other sources of dust and vibration, and contained at the 
time of our visit three machines, two of which were working on plates thirty- 
two inches square, while the third, which rules a plate fifty-three inches 
square, was under alteration. The machines are mounted on brickwork pillars, 
built on brick foundations, and are a fine combination of simplicity and 
ingenuity. The plate is laid with its resist-coated face upward, upon a metal 
bed, which is caused to travel, after the ruling of each line, a distance equal 
to the thickness of the transparent line required in the finished screen. This 
travel is communicated to the bed by a screw, actuated by a ratchet wheel and 
pawl, driven by a rod from an eccentric; and the making of this driving screw 
is one of the most delicate tasks undertaken by the world's mechanics. 
Screws in use in this factory have cost as much as £800 each, and have only 
been secured after trying and discarding as useless similar expensive items 
from British, Dutch and other Continental screw-cutters. Even the most 
perfect screws obtainable give sufficiently uneven spacing to render the screens 
useless for fine work; and require long, patient adjustment. One, for instance, 
took sixteen weeks constant work to adjust to Mr. Johnson's satisfaction, but 
when the work was done the screens would stand an ultra test which 
Mr. Johnson has authorised us to publish, as we hope to do, next month, if 
certain diagrams can be prepared in time. This test secures an accuracy of 
ruling far beyond what is necessary in half-tone work; though Mr. Johnson 
contends that even an approximation to it is of value in practice, and has 
never previously been achieved. 

Between each movement of the coated plate, a diamond cutting-tool is 
run across it by the pull of a lever-arm worked by an eccentric. The 
carriage for the diamond is a substantial piece of metal-work, ruuning on a 
massive bridge bed above the plate which is being ruled, for, of course, the 
slightest play or vibration would mean a variation in the straight line and 
would spoil the screen. ‘The diamond, too, must be very accurately balanced, 
for if it presses too lightly on the surface of the resist it will not cut deep 
enough, with the result that the line will not be clean when the glass comes 
to be etched; while if it cuts entirely through the resist and scratches the 
glass the screen will be spoiled and the diamond injured. 

After the ruling is completed, (a matter of from twentv to eighty or more 
hours, according to size of plate and number of lines) the plate is taken from 
the machine, coated with an acid.resisting varnish on the back and sides, and 
placed in а frame of wood, with long leaden handles, for the etching. This 
is done in a special etching-room, by three men, and as the present premises 
are not specially built for the purpose, the etchers protect themselves from the 
deadly fumes of the acid bath, by wearing diver-like rubber suits with windows 
opposite the eyes. The etching bath is of lead, substantially built on low 
rockers, and covered with a fume-proot lid. Beside it stands the etcher proper, 
holding the etching-frame by its long handles. Ata sign from him the other 
two men remove the lid of the bath, the etcher inserts his plate, one of the 
assistants rocks the bath,—for a moment or two only,-—-then the etcher quickly 
lifts out his plate to plunge it into a neighboring bath of water, while the 
assistants quickly replace the lid of the etching-bath, and when the room is 
clear of fume,— which happens very quickly, all can breathe freely once more. 
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The etching is an anxious moment, and after washing the plate thoroughly, 
the workers are keen to see the resist removed and be sure that the etching 
was successful. The resist 1s removed from both front and back of the plate 
with a spirit solvent, a small portion of the etched side is rapidly filled in with 
a mixture of Indian ink and other pigments, and an examination is made 
against a strong light or under a good microscope, or both. 

At leisure, the whole of the etched space 15 filled in, the surface is polished, 
to remove any pigment from the vlass between the grooves, and two screens 
are cemented together face to face, with their lines crossing at right angles, 
to form the well-known cross-line screen of commerce. 

The examples of the work done with Johnson's screens, from 100 to 250 
lines to the inch, are printed by Raithby, Lawrence & Co., from blocks by the 
Swan Electric Engraving Co. They speak for themselves, and shew that 
these new British-made screens are capable of doing the very finest possible 
work. 

Next month, we hope to give some technical particulars of the new screens, 
a few further interesting particulars of the manufacture, Mr. Johnson's method 
of test for accurate spacing of the lines, and some examinations by experts 
and by practical users, of the special features claimed as advantages for these 
particular screens. 

Such a new line is so important a departure in British manufacture, that 
it is impossible to give it too much attention ; and with the present and 
prospective growth of process work, there is ample room for the energies of a 
new firm without any undue interference with the interests of those who have 
served us so magnificently for so many years past. 


(To be continued). 


8 я я 
THE “HAAS” GRAINED SCREENS. 


$ a supplement to this issue 15 given a print from a block made with the 

* Haas" irregular grained screen, and until the tests which we are 
making in England are concluded, this example, from the experimen- 

tal school of the manufacturers of the screen, may be allowed to speak 

for itself. We hope that our own specialist's investigations will be completed 
by next month, and that we may then give some notes and suggestions, with, 
possibly, some home-made blocks using the various coarsenesses of screen. 

Meanwhile, we give the statements and suggestions issued by the British 
importers, Edgar S. Hunter & Co., 47 Basinghall-street, London, Е.С. :— 

* For a long time the want has been felt of a good screen other than the 
perfected cross line, for certain classes of work, by go-ahead process workers. 
After a series of careful experiments extending over a long period, 
Mr. J. C. Haas has succeeded in producing screens by the aid of which 
printing surfaces can be obtained giving pictures in which the tones of the 
original subject are rendered with an eflect similar to a good collotype print. 
Hitherto the attempts in this direction have not been completely successful, 
the great drawback being that there has always been a considerable loss of 
detail and sharpness. 

* With the new screen, this defect is not apparent, and very fine results 
can be produced as will be seen by an examination of the specimen which 
accompanies this announcement. Such results as these can be produced with 
ease and certainty by good operators. The fineness of the grain depends upon 
the grade of screen employed, and screens of five ditferent degrees can be 
supplied. 
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** The screen consists of a sheet of the finest glass obtainable, on which а 
very regularly disposed grain has been produced by an etching process. The 
cavities are filled with an opaque pigment, and the surface is then polished 
and protected with another sheet of glass cemented in optical contact. The 
bare glass will be found to be quite clear. 

“ The use of these screens will remove one of the great difficulties in the 
way of color-block making, inasmuch as the geometrical patterns produced 
when the cross-line screen is used are entirely absent. Apart from this, there 
is a very great advantage in many classes of monochrome reproductive work. 

* We believe that many houses will be glad to have an opportunity of 
introducing a new style of work to their customers, and we have, therefore, 
every confidence in introducing this screen. 

«The accompanying illustration is printed from a copper block obtained 
from a negative made with screen No. 1, which corresponds as nearly as 
possible in fineness to one obtained with a 137 to the inch, cross-line screen, 
and was made in the studios attached to our Frankfort house, where these 
screens have been on trial for some time prior to their introduction to the 
public. 

* We may add that no alteration in existing arrangements as regards 
screen adjustment is required." 

The importers give the following hints for the use of ** Haas” irregular 
grained screens (by wet-plate process). 

I. The distance between the screen and the negative must on the whole 
be less than is. usual with a cross-line screen. In the case of grain No. 4, 
зу of an inch is sufficient, while for No. 5 grain the negative should only be 
separated from the screen by the thickness of the metal corners of the carrier. 
If the construction of the carrier prevents the sufficiently close juxtaposition 
of the screen to the negative, means must be found to remedy this. As for 
instance by nailing strips of wood on the front of the screen carrier to hold 
the wet plate. 

2. As regards stops, only small round ones should be used and a prelim- 
inary exposure with a white sheet of cardboard is not recommended. In most 
cases a change of stops is unnecessary, but if found desirable, only medium 
and smaller sizes should be used. For the finest grain (No. 5), for instance, 
F/80 to F/60 have been found most suitable. 

3. A powerful anastigmatic or double anastigmatic lens with not less than 
24-in. focal length, 1s best. 

4. The usual collodion employed in screen negative making should be used. 

5. The following solutions have been found specially suitable— 

A.—Developer— 


Protosulph Iron - - - - (OO grains. 
Glacial Acetic Acid - - - - 50 c.cm. 
Alcohol - - - - - d. узу 
Water - - - - - 2000 ,, 

B.— Fixing Solution— Potassium Cyanide. 

C.—Intensifying Solution— 
Mercuric Chloride - - - - 25 grains. 
Salt - - - - - - 28. » 
Water - - - - - 1000 с.ст. 
Muriatic Acid - - - - - 25 drops. 


D.—For Blackening use a 20%, solution of Ammonia. 
E.—For Clearing use Iodine and Potassium Cyanide. 

6. The Enamel Process on copper gives the most favorable results, and а 
thin enamel solution is recommended. 

7. In working on zinc, the first etching should be interrupted soon айне: 
commencement in order to strengthen the work by rolling ир. By this 
means the printing capacity is increased and the full strength of the work 
retained, and fine etching may be proceeded with. 
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HALF-TONE ON DRY PLATES. 


T” paper read before the Royal Photographic Society, by T. W. Lascelles, 
in March last, has given rise to so much discussion and controversy 
that it seems quite worth while to give the gist of it, even at this late 

date. The “reply” to Mr. Lascelles’ paper was given by F. E. Ives, 

in his Bolt Court lectures, which were reported in our pages, and this 

publication of part of the original paper will answer some of our correspon- 
dents who have raised questions on Mr. Ives’ remarks. 

The following from the Journal of the Royal Photographic Society, 

April 28th, 1898, is somewhat condensed :— 

“І quite agree with Mr. Levy that considerable improvement is still to 
be made, both as regards the screens and the dry plates; but I also believe 
that, as they stand at present, a good negative can be made upon a “ гу 


Lined up with Royle's new Lining Beveler. (See Theory and Practice.) 


plate" ; and that a negative so made holds more tones, and is comparatively 
free from that tinniness which is the chief characteristic of the wet plate, and 
I think it gives more individuality to the different artists’ works. 

* But there is a difficulty about the dry plate that the wet plate does not 
seem to possess, and that is the printing. Every negative has to be judged 
as to the length of time it will take to print, and one minute, more or less, 
will often give a very indifferent result, although it 25 possible to make a 
negative (with a dry plate) where there is very little difference between a ten- 
minute print and a thirty-minute print. This kind of negative will sacrifice 
some of'the tones in the lights, and a negative of this kind should only be 
made when you are reproducing from a dull photograph, and you wish the 
result to be much brighter. 

* Having introduced my subject thus far, I will now proceed to explain 
the methods that I use to make a satisfactory negative. The first consideration 
is the screen. 
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« There are several screens on the market, but there is only one that I 
should recommend, namely, the Max Levy cross-lined screen, ruled diagonally. 
The lenses used are Ross's symmetrical. 

'* As stated at the commencement of my paper, it is only my intention to 
consider dry plates. Of these I think only two are really successful. I have 
tried every plate that has been submitted to me, and those that have given 
the most satisfactory results have been the Ilford process plate and the Ilford 
half-tone plate. 

* Every make of plate wants a different exposure, not only in the length 
of time, but also the difference of time with the separate stops. I wish you 
to notice the remarkable difference between the Ilford process plate and the 
Ilford half-tone plate—not only in the difference of speed, but also in the 
balance of the stops used. This I will explain after showing you my 
method of focussing the screen, and the stops that should be used. 

** We will take the stops first: It is advisable to make two of them inside 
the f 16 of the Ross lens; and one, the cross star stop, inside the f 11. 


The cross stop (fig. A) - - - - . f 16. 
The cross star stop (fig. B) - - - fit. 
The square NT (Rg C) - - -. - f 16. 


“These stops are not 
used all on the same 
negative, but there is a 
considerable difference in 
the screens, although they 
may have the same num- 
ber of lines to the inch; 
and if the cross stop does 
not suit the screen, try 
the square, and so on. 
«In focussing, you 
should have two diagonal 
linescrossing one another, 
drawn upon the focussing 
screen, and see that the 
ground-glass “is of the 
finest quality. А little 
vaseline rubbed on the 
centre, about the size of 
a postage stamp, will be 
an improvement. 

* Rack the tint-screen back as far as you can from the ground-glass ; focus 
your copy from the centre; measure the size you want with a rule, and do 
not have a lot of lines on vour focussing screen, as they only confuse. See 
that your copy is quite sharp with a focussing glass, and without a stop in 
the lens away from the centre. Rack the tint-screen back to the ground- 
glass, and put in cross stop (fig. A) now while looking through your focussing 
vlass—always in the centre of focussing screen—and do not press heavily 
upon it, or it may bend, and you will not get the proper result. You will see 
that the tint-screen will give you large black square dots angling together, as 
fig. 1. Slowly rack the tint-screen away from the ground-glass, and the dots 
will appear round, as in fig. 2 

** Rack it still further away, and the dots will appear diamond-shaped, as 
in fig. 3. (This is the point we wish to reach). ‘Take out the cross stop and 
place In f 32. 

Examine again with the focussing glass, and you will find that the dots 
have assumed the shapes, as in fig. 4-—black cross lines and round lights. 
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The tint-screen must be balanced between these two stops, so that you see 
fig. 3 with the cross stop, and fig. 4 with the / 32 round stop. The screen is 
then in focus. Take out the f 32 and place in the f 64 stop. 

* You will find, upon examining the screen again, that the black cross 
lines are much more solid, and the round lights much smaller, as in 
fig. s. I wish you to notice this, as we shall use this stop (/ 64) later on; 
and on this stop depends the printing success of your negative. Make a note 
of the exact place of the screen upon the indicator. 

* Now that the camera and the screen are quite ready, the plate must be 
edged and backed. The edging is done in the dark-room, with a tuft of 
cotton -wool dipped in 
indiarubber solution and 
passed rapidly round the 
edges of the plate; it pre- 
vents frilling (and these 
plates will frill without 
the least provocation). 

“The plate is now 
ready for the exposure. 
We will suppose that the 
copy is a wash drawing, 
to be reproduced the same 
size. The screen is a 
Max Levy 120 to the 
inch. The copy is illu- 
minated with two arc 
lamps of 2,000 c.p., each 
in semi-cylindrical reflec- 
tors painted white inside; 
the plate a Process plate. 
Rack back the screen for 
the dark slide to go in; 
draw slide and rack the 
screen back again to 
the place marked upon 
the indicator. Put in 
cross stop, and give three 
minutes’ exposure, and 
then fiffeen minutes with 
the f 32—always capping 
your lens when changing 
stops. Lastly, give four 
minutes with the f 64. 
Before uncapping, after 
placing the f 64 stop in 
the lens, hang a sheet of 
white paper over the TORTE Tm 
copy when finishing the S “P Sce Theory add. Practice) TEM 
exposure. 

“The exposure with the f 64 on the white paper forces the dots right 
through the gelatine film, and being a much smaller stop than the f 32 does 
not spoil the detail in the darks. 

“The half-tone plate is worked in a similar way, but the exposures are 
very. different—one-and-a-half minutes with the cross stop, one minute with 
the f 32, half-a-minute with the f 64 and white paper. 

« The half-tone plate is six times as fast as the process plate, but the 
remarkable difference is in the speed of the stops. 
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** The process plate takes three minutes to close up the lights, and five 
times as long—namely, fifteen minutes—for the detail in the darks. 

«The half-tone plate takes one-and-a-half to close up the lights, and 
only two-thirds of that time—namely, one minute—for the detail in the 
darks. You will see, by the difference of these two plates, that whatever 
plates you use the exact exposure 15 a matter of experiment and experience. 

«In the development a yellow light will do for the process plate; but the 
half-tone plate being much more sensitive requires an orange light. The 
developer is the same for both plates :— 


No. 1. 
Нуйгокіпопе - - - - - 13 ozs. (840 grs.) 
Sulphite soda - - - - - 8 ozs. 
Water - - - - - - 80 ozs. 

No. 2 
Soda hydrate - : - - - 24 ozs. (1,320 grs.) 
Water - - - - - - ВО ozs. 


« For use, equal parts of Nos. 1 and 2. Take off the backing with а wet 
sponge. Flow the developer evenly over the plate—the darks and lights 
together come up quite rapidly. Do not be aíraid of over-development. 
Rinse them under the tap, and then place them in the 

Hypo - | - - - 2 lbs. 
Water - - - - - - - бо ozs. 

* Examine the negatives with a focussing glass. The lights are bunged 
up (fig. 6); the darks are big black dots angling together, as in fig. 7. The 
negative in this state is quite useless to print from, it must be reduced so 
that the lights are angling together, as in fig. 7, and the dots in the darks, as 
fine as in fig. 8 

“The reducer is compounded as follows: -- No. 1. — Ferrid-cyanide 
potassium, 1 lb., is dissolved in hot water and then filtered. Some judgment 
must be used as to the strength of the ferrid-cyanide; as a general rule the 
І lb. is made up with 88 ozs. of water. This is for the ordinary run of 
negatives. But if the negative fabric is very strong 40 ozs. will be sufhcient. 
No. 2.— Hvposulphite of soda, 1 lb. ; water, 80 ozs. Take one part of No. 1 
and one part of No. 2, and пих in a dish just before using. 

“The hypo and ferrid-cyanide, mixed, will not keep; in fact, in half-an- 
hour its power as a reducer has considerably gone. See that it is well shaken 
up, or vou will have streaks upon the negative. 

“Putting a plate in the reducer is not such an easy operation as one might 
think. (A slow man cannot do it at all!) Well! he can put it in, but the 
plate is spoilt by being streaked all over; and it must not be done with a 
rush, or you will spill and splash the reducer all over the place, and then spot 
your plate. I really think that reducing is the most diflicult piece of work in 
the whole operation of ‘dry plate’ negative-making. 

* Have the reducer in a deep dish, and a good bit larger than the negative, 
as the sides have a tendency to reduce before centre; take the dish by the 
rivht-hand corner, tip it up so that all the reducer has run down to the far 
side; place the base of the plate with the left hand in the elevated angle of 
the dish; then lower it so that the far end, resting on the fingers, 15 level 
with the top of the dish. Now drop the plate, and at the same time swing 
the reducer straight across the plate, and with a continuance of the move- 
ment, make the reducer flow from right to left, from left bottom corner to top 
rieht-hand corner. Now backward and forward, right to left, and ѕо.оп. 
Don't jerk it; don't let it stop. Do it quickly and evenly, and with as little 
backwash as possible. 
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** [f these instructions are not carried out—and it requires some practice— 
the negative will be streaked all over. While it is in the reducer you will-see 
the whole fabric of which the negative is composed rapidly open up and 
become transparent. Watch the dots in the darks, and when you think they 
are fine enough take the negative out and wash it under the tap, moving it 
well all the time, or you will have patches upon it. 

“Examine it with a focussing glass. You will in all probability find the 
dots in the darks much larger than you thought. Examine the lights and 
see how much they are closed up; for if the lights are at all bunged you must 
not reduce the dots in the darks as fine as it is possible. But if the lights are 
just over angling together, the dots in the darks must be reduced as fine as 
they will go without losing them. As I said before, this is the most difficult 
part of the whole process, and wants some considerable practice before you 
can have the experience to know how far to go, and how far not to go. 

““ At this stage the experienced operator can tell if the negative is full ot 
detail or not; in fact he can tell when the plate is first developed. 

“ But in commencing dry plate negative-making it is advisable to intensify 
the negative, and then when it is bleached you can see if it has the detail of 
the copy. 

‘The formula of the intensifying solution is :— 


Mercury bichloride - - - : - 3 025. 
Ammonium chloride - - - - 5 2 s 
Water - - - - - - - 80 , 


Wash the negative for five minutes; then place it in the intensifier until it is 
bleached quite white; then wash for three minutes, and blacken with 
ammonia (:580), 3 ozs.; water, 8o ozs. Don't leave it in after it is black, as 
it has a tendency to weaken the fabric of the negative. Wash for two 
minutes, wipe with a soft wet leather, and dry in methylated spirits ten 
minutes. 

* Some negatives do not want intensifying at all; that is when the lights 
are well closed up and the dots in the darks are a fair size; I do not mean 
when it is first out of the developer, but after it has been reduced. It is not 
advisable to go in for making negatives of this kind, as they are risky printers. 

‘The half-tone plate is worked in a similar way; but the reducer must 
be stronger, owing to the plate being thicker coated, and must be attacked 
quicker, or the dots in the darks will become grey. It also requires more 
washing than the process plate, and must be washed before putting into the 
reducer for at least two minutes, or it will stain, although the stain can be 
taken out by putting back into the hypo and washing again. 

“ After the negative is properly reduced, wash for at least seven minutes. 
After it is bleached, wash for five minutes and rub with soft wet leather, and 
dry as before. 

* I will now give you a few of the mistakes that may occur—namely, if the 
lights are weak (that is, bunged) and the dots and the detail in the darks are 
right, your exposure with the cross stop was too long. If the lights are right, 
and there is not enough detail in the darks, the exposure with the / 32 was 
too short. If the lights are bunged, and the dots in the darks are grey, your 
screen was too far off. If the lights are not closed up, and the detail and the 
dots are fine in the darks, your screen was too close.” 


> © 


The Half-tone is being blamed for weakness of modern press work, on the strength of 
the testimony of Thomas Mckellar, Theo. L. De Vinne, and the late H. O. Houghton. The 
Inland Printer, in commenting upon these remarks, says that the mcdern printer chooses a 
face of type that shall not overpower the halt-tones inhispage. We are inclined to think that 
economy in the ink bill is at the basis of much of the difficulty, and that with good half-tones 
and good ink there is no reason to refrain from using strong types. 
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Some excellent Half-tone is to 
be found in the July-August issue of 
The British Printer, which reaches us at 
nearly the end of September. A flower 
study, by A. Bourne & Co., is one of the 
best examples we have seen of their 
work. No photographer receives credit, 
so we suppose the original, as well as the reproduction, is the work of the firm, and both are 
very good indeed. Even the slight amount of hand-engraving which the block has received 
is placed with taste and judgment. A view of Barmouth, by the Arthur Cox Illustrating Co., 
is unusually good ; a quite exceptionally good piece of landscape. The supplement example 
by Garratt & Walsh, in the same issue, suffers from being printed in a not-very-suitably- 
colored ink, and is not nearly so effective as a small incidental piece of their combined line 
and half-tone, which is used in a page of text. We remember no issue of the B. P. containing 
so little half-tone, but of such high quality. 


Many important matters, including the continuation of the ‘ History of Photo- 
gravure, are unavoidably held over. | 


Cooper & Budd sustained some damage, and had a narrow escape of being burnt out 
by a fire which originated in the livery stable next door to their premises, on Saturday, 
September 24th. 


Benjamin Vincent, of the Royal Institution, who has long been the editor of Haydn's 
Dictionary of dates, and who is preparing a revised and extended edition of that valuable work, 
is the grandfather of Robert Vincent, of the firm of Vincent and Blaikley. 


Lord Crawford’s Suggestion of a National Photographic department which formed 
the main subjeot of his annual address is matter of the greatest importance to process workers. 
This department would be charged, in a similar manner to the Berlin Imperial Press, with the 
reproduction of the art and scientific treasures for the public benefit. The subject is so 
important that we propose to deal with it at length in our next issue. 


Leslie E. Clift & Co., have acquired the business of Hare & Co., Limited, and will carry 
on the business as Hare & Co., at 7 Bride Court, and 22 Bride Lane, London, E.C. This will 
make a very strong combination, perhaps the busiest wood engraving firm in the trade, and 
with an artistic and energetic department of Photo-engraving, Designing and Color Printing. 
The staffs of both businesses will be continued, and as both have been noted for the variety 
and originality of their designs, there is every reason to expect a very successful future. 


The Latest List of A. B. Fleming & Co., contains, as usual, a great series of examples 
of fine printing inks. Many of them are printed from half-tone blocks, for the rendering of 
which the colors seem very unsuitable, but the fact that, even in light color, these blocks give 
good brilliant impressions, speaks volumes for the body and the covering power of the inks used. 
While one may doubt the wisdom of giving examples of these inks on the most difficult and 
least suitable subjects, there is one satisfaction about such a method. for surely no one can 
possibly afterwards grumble that the inks are not fully equal to the performance that has been 
promised. 


The New Officers of the National Association of Photo-Engravers of America are: - 
President, Lon Sanders, St. Louis; ist Vice-President, Е. A. Ringler, New York; 2nd Vice- 
President, Charles H. Brandon, Nashville; 3rd Vice-President, L. H. McKinstry, Minneapolis; 
Secretary, C. С. Cargill, Grand Rapids; Treasurer, B. W. Wilson, New York. Executive 
Committee: А. C. Austin, Chairman, New York ; J. Н. Behrens, Chicago; Н. W. Weisbrodt, 
Cincinnati: A. J. Van Leyer, Detroit; H. Schuester, Philadelphia: L. B. Folsom, Boston ; 
E. A. Kendrick, Buflalo. 


E. T. D. Stevens, of 15 Hotel-street, Leicester, is one of the most prolific and versatile 
of designers for reproduction. His designs for lithography, in every class, from the simplest 
to the most elaborate of color printing, are perhaps better known than those for typographic 
reproduction, though in the latter direction there is a distinctly fine field. Amongst some 
recent specimens submitted to us, is a very effective four-color cover for a guide to Plymouth 
as a tourist and health resort, and other designs in one, and in two colors. Mr. Stevens is not 
content with merely sketching, but is prepared, also, to photograph for reproduction, and give 
special attention to the combining of photographic originals with suitable line or wash work, 
for reproduction either in single half-tone or in several color blocks. 


We have heard some more about the Institute of Printers and Kindred Trades of the 
British Empire, about which we expressed curiosity in a recent issue, and from the information 
received we gather that although there has been a lull during the long vacation, the Institute 
and its Council are preparing to undertake very great things. The circulars state that ‘it is 
not intended to replace or supersede any existing Association, but to provide a common centre 
for all connected in any way with the printing and kindred trades." Amongst the trades 
enumerated are no less than 123 diflerent varieties, from artists in colors to zincographers. 
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We note that they include collotype printers, copper-plate engravers and printers, designers, 
electrotypers, etchers, journalists, process engravers, process printers, and stereotypers, which 
shows that the scheme of the Association is very catholic. It is intended that the members 
shall consist of principals and representative men in the various crafts, that the Institute shall 
form a gathering point for all, and shall provide a Court of Arbitration, a Reference Library, 
an Information Bureau, etc., etc. Further particulars will be sent by the Secretaries on 
application to them at St. Bride Foundation Institute, Bride Lane, London, Е.С. 


The Death of John Swain on September 12th, at his home at Broadstairs, removed 
from our midst one of the earliest pioneers of “ process," and one of the most prominent 
contributors to the recent enormous developments of the craft, whose loss must be sincerely 
regretted by a very large number. Born in 1829, Mr. Swain began business life as a 
wood-engraver, and for sixteen years was engaged on Punch, especially on the work of Leech 
and Tenniel. In 1859 he commenced a wood-engraving business of his own at 266 Strand, 
London, а business which is still continued. One of the first, if not the very first, 
experimenter in England with some of the photographic reproduction processes, he did a very 
great amount of investigation 
work which was never made 
public, for he was always reticent 
on trade topics. Even to the 
last, and latterly with the enthu- 
siastic assistance of his only son, 
he pursued experiments and in- 
vestigation, and was constantly 
interested іп new metals for 
etching, modified processes, new 
screens, etc., etc., but though 
always willing to thoroughly 
test the new, he was never in 
haste to change from an old and 
well-tried method. Though reti- 
cent about his work Mr. Swain 
was a genial and charming com- 
panion, full of talk and anecdote 
with those whom he met socially, 
as might well be the case with 
one who had numbered amongst 
his friends and acquaintance such 
men as Leech and Tenniel, 
Dickens and Thackeray, Tom 
Taylor, Mark Lemon, H. J. 
Byron, John Oxenford, and many 
another kindred spirit. The loss 
of his only son, a few months 
ayo, was a very severe blow, from 
which Mr. Swain never com- 
pletely rallied ; and at his death 
he left many who could say. - 
with the writer of an obituary 
article in The Illustrated Sporting 
and Dramatic News-—‘*We sym- 
pathise sincerely with the family and employees of the deceased, and shall not soon forget our 
own long and pleasant association with this plucky worker and kindly-hearted gentleman." 
The business will be continued exactly as heretofore, under the able guidance of A. Dargavel, 
Managing Director, W. J. Holt, manager of the works and a well-established, competent staff. 


THE LATE MR. JOHN SWAIN. 


'* (Good Works Make Good Work,'' is one of the modern industrial proverbs, and 
it might be equally well reversed to read that good work makes good works. Both versions 
are well illustrated in the case of Garratt & Walsh, one of the most successful ot the younger 
half-tone engraving firms, who have recently come into almost complete occupation of their 
new factory, Warwick Works, Ealing, into which they moved almost a year ago. The factory 
is an outcome of the business, based on the good and original ideas which they have put into 
their work, and they are already finding the great advantage of a factory specially built for 
the business, and to their own ideas. The new factory is built in a pleasant garden which 
leaves ample room for such extension as may be necessary, and which appertains to two or 
three small houses partly used for offices, and partly as residences for a couple of the men. 
The old place in Farringdon-street (No. 46) is continued, and with this the new factory is 
connected by telephone, as it is also with the National Telephone Exchange. The factory 
consists of two large, long, one-storey buildings, well lighted from both roof and sides. 
Between them is a wide space of open yard which secures, all round air and light, and which 
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also very effectively divides the studios and dark-rooms, which are in one building, from the 
etching, routing, cutting, and mounting rooms which are in the other. Fortunately there is 
a good local electrical supply, so that with the careful attention that has been given to heat 
and ventilation, having the electric light for all purposes, makes the place an ideal set of 
workshops. 

The firm has little complaint to make of want of trade, for all through the summer they 
have been kept fully busy, and at the time of our visit, a few weeks ago, they were fitting new 
cameras. This seems to be the experience of many, if not most other firms in process work, 
and is a very satisfactory sign of the growth of the craft. | 

The firm has always made a speciality of one or two attractive lines, and it is pleasant to 
note that their half-tone surrounded with line work, in style similar to the example which we 
gave in our issue of December, 1897, is at length attracting a great deal of attention and 
approval, and is developing quite a good business. Another little specialty, which promises 
exceedingly well, is the broken-line work, of which a small example is given herewith. The 
first figure represents a little design reproduced in the ordinary way, and the other is the 
same treated by the broken-line system. Such a method of reproducing gives a very con- 
siderable power to the line draughtsman, and one very successful example of this work is a 
landscape in which the foreground and middle distance is reproduced in full line, while 

the distant mountains are 
"broken" in a style which 
CE ES gives a beautiful softness and 
оа a feeling of atmosphere -and 
: м distance. 


The Convention of the 
Nationai Association of 
Photo-Engravers was held, 
as previously announced, at 
Brighton Beach, near New 
York. It lasted three days, 
and appears to have 
been a great success, 
both socially and from 
a business point of 
view. А preliminary 
and informal meeting was held 
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12 22 5d at the Astor House, New York, 

T—— where the members of the New 

АД, York Society are in the habit 

SOLID. BROKEN LINE. of meeting socially at supper 
From the same original. before their regular business 


meetings. The next day was 
spent by the visitors (under the guidance of the natives) in seeing the sights of New York, 
and certainly there is a great deal to be seen in the “Greater” city. Оп the morning of 
the third day, the delegates assembled in the rooms of the Merchants' Association, and 
enjoyed an hour or two spent in conversation, mutual introductions, etc., and then they went 
in a body to Brighton Beach, where they were joined by a few others who had reached the 
meeting-place direct. Before business, bathing was the order of the day, and a substantial 
lunch, of which the whole of the members partook, preceded more serious matters. Papers 
were read, and matters of trade interest were discussed at sessions during the afternoon 
and evening, and the next day there were sessions in the morning and afternoon. The last 
day of the meeting was devoted to what Britons would call a picnic, or a beanfeast, but 
what New Englanders call a clam-bake, which was a central fete, surrounded by a great 
collection of athletic sports, bathing adventures, shooting contests, and pleasures of other 
descriptions. 

The Presidential address, read by W. M. Tenney, of Boston, was full of satisfaction, hope, 
and encouragement, and the whole result of the meeting seems to have fully supported 
Mr. Tenney's optimistic ideas. George H. Benedict read a long, interesting, and somewhat 
controversial paper on ** The Middleman," in which he maintained the idea that one of the 
great difficulties in the process trade was in dealing with the small men, artists, wood 
engravers, and others, who claim special trade rates, or who spend a good deal of time in 
trying to find some trade engraver who would work below Association prices, and who 
supply blocks thus obtained direct to the public at less than the Association rates. These people 
were using process, not as a means of making a living, but as a means of indirectly helping 
their wood engraving business, or enabling them to sell drawings for which they had 
otherwise a difficulty in finding a market. "There is a good deal of interesting matter in this 
paper, which we will quote more fully either this month ог next. L. B. Folsom read a paper 
on ‘* Engraved Half.tones." С. S. Bierce was distinctly missed from the National Con- 
vention ; he was with it in spirit, but was too busy to attend. The same applied to George E. 
Peters, president of the Boston Association. Roger Cunningham and J. Arthur Hatt, two of 
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the enthusiastic early members, would have been there if they could. To fill the place of 
members who were unable to attend, there were quite a number of invited guests, including 
such well-known names as Max Levy, of Philadelphia; John Royle & Sons, Paterson, N.J.; 
E. and H. T. Anthony & Co., New York; John Thompson Press Co. (Colt's Armory 
Presses). 


The Champion of Dry Plates for half-tone is T. W. Lascelles, of Lascelles & Co., 
Ltd., whose position on the subject, controverted by Fredk. E. Ives, has attracted so much 
attention that we thought it worth while to reprint the bulk of Mr. Lascelles’ paper, 
given some months ago before the Royal Photographic Society. At the same time we 
arranged that the bulk of the illustrations in the present issue, all of them in fact, 
except а few which were crowded over from  PAotograms of ‘98, should be produced 
by Lascelles & Co., Ltd., as examples of their everyday work, from dry plate negatives, 
and with the least possible amount of fine etching. It is, perhaps, well to mention this last 
fact since Lascelles & Co., Limited, specially pride themselves on their etching, and usually 
give a fair amount of attention to it. 

Lascelles & Co., Ltd., was formed into a company nearlv four years ago, in December or 
1894, and previous to that the concern had been working in a small way with Mr. Lascelles at 
its head for some nine months. Mr. Lascelles himself graduated in the school of wood engrav- 
ing, and was for many years in that business; at first, like most other wood engravers, 
undertaking such commissions as fell to his lot and having a pretty good time, but latterly, 
also like other wood engravers, working on original and speculative work, finding it difficult to 
keep the wolf from the door in competition with process. [n addition to wood engraving he was 
an etcher and a mezzotint worker, and as a youth he had dabbled in photography, so that when 
the competition of the process became too keen for his wood engraving business, it was natural 
that he should take up with process work himself. His old all-round experience (amongst other 
things he is a painter, and has several times exhibited in the Royal Academy) stood him in 
very good stead, and some of his old customers for wood engraving were the first, and are 
still the best supporters of the present firm. 

The business premises are situated in a fine old residence in the once aristocratic 
Fitzroy-street, where the different branches of photo-mechanical work occupy the house from 
cellar to garret, and in addition occupying a range of buildings in what was once the spacious 
backyard. The firm started in the usual way with entirely wet plate negative-making, and it 
was only force of necessity that made Mr. Lascelles look into the advantages of dry plates. 
It was at a time when he had several men (including the present principal operator) all 
working on wet plates, and a pressure of business which quite over-taxed their resources. 
There had previously been a good deal of dithculty with occasionally very incompetent 
negative-makers, and at this particular time things seemed to have come to a dead lock, so 
that some very radical change was needed. Mr. Lascelles determined to try dry plates, and 
for a time contented himself with working one dry plate camera simply to assist when the 
other negative-makers fell behii а. He soon became convinced, however, that the output of 
the dry plate camera was not only much more certain and in larger quantities than the output of 
his wet plate apparatus, but also that his dry plate negatives, though not looking nearly so 
beautiful as those made on wet plates, were better prints when properly understood. He 
concluded that they gave a greater range of tones than the wet plates and a better chance to 
vary the effects. As an artist, one of Mr. Lascelles’ own objections to half-tone was the 
constant monotony of appearance, and he therefore appreciated the ability to vary his scale 
of tones with certainty, and this variety of style adapted to varied subjects was apparently 
appreciated by the journals such as The Illustrated London News, for which he worked for 
many years as a free-lance wood-engraver, and for which he still does a large amount of 
half-tone work. Mr. Lascelles is of opinion that a great deal of the objection to dry plates for 
process work is based on the fact that people have examined the negatives simply as negatives, 
and have not tried them for printing. He fully admits that in appearance a dry plate negative 
does not come up to the beauty of wet, but he very properly contends that the negative is only 
the means to an end, and his opinion is that a better all-round result is obtained with a dry 
plate than with a wet plate negative. On the question of economy Mr. Lascelles has no very 
definite figures to offer, but he is quite convinced that there is very considerable advantage 
indeed in favor of dry plates. He is of opinion that in working out comparative estimates 
the apologists of the wet plate almost invariably admit the very appreciable cost of cleaning 
and preparing the plates, and simply reckon cost of materials without labor. This, of course, 
is an obviously weak point in the argument, although it is really a minor one, and the great 
advantage that Mr. Lascelles claims for the dry plates is in the greatly increased output of a 
given number of men and cameras. Іп his own practice one principal operator is at present 
working five cameras with the assistance of improvers, and the two new cameras which are at 
present being fixed to meet increasing business will still be under the control of the same man. 
This means a saving in wages which would be impossible under the wet plate negative 
system. Another great advantage which is scarcely considered is the saving of the constant 
rows and frictions which generally disturb the harmony of wet plate studios, where operators 
have to frequently complain of the doings of the boys who clean the glass. A small incidental 
advantage of dry plates is that the negatives can be kept for some time; as a matter of fact 
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in the business in question they are kept for about a year, at the end of which they are sold in 
their uncleaned state to men who are working the wet plate process, and who find it an 
economy to buy these negatives and to clean off the films. ‘Lhe sale of such glass nets £25 
a year. 

The first serious trouble that was found when changing from wet plate to dry was with the 
printing, for it was found exceedingly difficult to judge from looking at the negatives what 
amount of printing they required. Ву experience it was discovered that the best way to judge 
was when the negatives were being reduced, and the rule was adapted that the negative maker 
should mark on the plate with a diamond the number of minutes it required to print. As all 
the printing is done by electric light the errors that were first made were easily checked, and 
now the printing goes with great certainty. 

The two new cameras which are being put into the place are both of the Scott-Linley 
pattern like most of those already in use, and we found that Mr. Lascelles has a very strong 
feeling in favor of this pattern with which he can find absolutely only one fault, namely, that 
it occupies more room than any other. At the same time he is convinced by actual experience 
that a given number of men can get through very appreciably more work with this than with 
any other form of camera, and that, therefore, it is the most economical pattern that can be 
put into a studio. 

The only printing process in use is fish glue and practically the whole of the work is done 
upon zinc, a specialty of the firm being the unusually thick zinc which is used. On our 
expressing some little surprise at this Mr. Lascelles said that he considered the use of 12 
gauge zinc a very great advantage as compared with anything thinner because the enamel 
burns in so much more easily and evenly, and with less chance of injuring the zinc. In fact 
he says they find fish glue on zinc a most thoroughly satisfactory process which gives them no 
troubie at all. The zinc is not specially chosen but various kinds and from various sources 
have been used, a preference being given to French rather than to German zinc. 

A good deal of experimenting has been done with various cold enamel processes, but up to 
the present nothing satisfactory has been found. In the baser.ent of the building where the 
trimming and routing is done we were interested in noting a Harrild's router, a machine of 
which Mr. Lascelles and his fintsher are very fond indeed and which they praise most highly. 

Three color work is only very occasionally undertaken by Lascelles & Co. though they have 
produced some very fine examples by this process. They have also dabbled a little in half-tone 
photogravures for machine printing. but practically the whole of their regular work is at 
present. confined to half-tone, for the undertaking of which, both in quality and in large 
quantity, they are wonderfully well equipped. 

Mr. Lascelles has his own private workroom adjoining his office at the top of the hoüse 
where he carries on experimental work, and also at times will take a few plates to etch when 
there is a little pressure of business. He is not quite sure that the ruled screens of the 
present day are quite as perfect as is possible for dry plate work, though he admits their 
thorough suitability to wet plate negative making, and this is one of the subjects to which he 
is giving some experimental attention. He is greatly interested in the question of screens 
altogether, and secured one of the earliest of Max Levy's large four-lined screens. He has 
piven a good deal of attention to the question of irregular grained screens both home-made 
and otherwise, and for some time conducted а rather extensive series of experiments in the 
direction of manufacturing such screens, though he does not consider that they are suitable for 
three-color work, as he holds that there is a risk of getting a somewhat rotten appearance 
by the super-position of three prints made from one screen of erratic grain. In the three- 
color work which has been done by his own firm, two of the plates are made with the screen 
in the usual position and only one with a turn. This gives a small distinct pattern in the 
prints, but one which is so evenly distributed as to be inoffensive, and in Mr. Lascelles’ 
opinion, distinctly useful in many cases in giving a sense of * texture.’ 

It is not often that we meet with a man who combines business ability with such a thorough 
and experimental interest in the practical side of the work as is evinced by Mr. Lascelles, and 
we are glad to have secured from him a promise that he will occasionally give us notes of 
some of the devices which he has invented or picked up in various ways, and which may be 
usefully suggestive to some others in the craft. 


The progress of ** Process '' was very fully emphasised by E. T. D. Stevens, of 
15 Hotel-street, Leicester, in a chat we recently had with him. Mr. Stevens is a designer 
and draughtsman whose work was once entirely lithographic, but who finds a constantly 
increasing demand. from the letterpress printer for designs suitable for zincographic repro: 
duction, and producing by letterpress. results similar to copper-plate and to lithographic 
printing. The tree use of Day's shading medium, with fine line-block reproduction, enables 
striking designs, full of copper-plate-like detail and variety of shading, to be prepared and 
printed for purposes which cannot justify the expense of copper plate. А special line of 
bill-heads and memo.-heads, designed in colors for reproduction by three-color half-tone, is 
also very popular, and is replacing. in many business houses, single-color letterpress. All this 
is good for the process-engraver, and he might do much worse than “push the good thing 
along’ by obtaining a few designs from Mr. Stevens and submitting the reproductions as 
special lines, to some of his printing customers. 
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The Life of Half-Tone Blocks in 
Printing is discussed by The Journal 
\ of Printing and Kindred Trades, which 
speaks of the metal as a most important 
s factor, and says:—'' The coming metal 
for *process' plates appears to be alu- 
minium, which is being largely experi- 
mented with in Germany and the United 
States. Aluminium plates possess etching qualities not to be found in either zinc or copper, 
and have given splendid results in America, in printing colored supplements for editions of a 
million copies." Is not the writer confusing half-tone blocks with lithographic plates ? 


Of the Lining Beveler which we briefly mentioned last month we are now able to 
give an illustration together with examples of its work, though we have not, even yet, had the 
pleasure of seeing it actually in operation. This we hope to do within the next month, and we 
shall then be able to give some details of its working, to answer certain questions which have 
been put to us about it, and to refute or confirm suggestions which we have heard to the effect 
that the machine is not so economical of time as might be desired. These objections seem to 
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e. 
be floating round a portion of the craft, but since they have been raised before an examble ot 
the machine has been seen in England, it is difficult to imagine upon what they are based 
unless it be on a certain general prejudice in favor of the old method and against anything 
new. Certainly if the lining beveler is not all that is claimed for it, it will be the first time 
that John Royle & Sons have failed to fully carry out the claims made for their machines, and 
we believe that they are too fully competent as engineers to risk their reputation with anything 
which cannot prove its case up to the hilt. They state most emphatically that the lining 
beveler, within the limits of its capacity, does better work and does it cheaper than it can be 
done by the present methods, While it cannot do everything that is possible to the draughts- 
man it can give a very considerable variety of line (far more than is needed in ordinary business) 
and rules these lines at the same time that the plate is being bevelled. It will not only put 
either narrow or broad black lines round the half tone but will also run a narrow black line with 
a considerable space of white inside it or even a couple of black lines (either wide or narrow) 
with white spaces within and between them. One feature specially claimed for this machine 
is that it makes a good black line even where the plate is deeply etched. 

The machine is substantially built, weighs 675 lbs., occupies a floor space of 3 ft. by 
3 ft. 6 ins., and will bevel plates up to 16 inches square, or bevel and line them up to 
154 inches. The examples given in this issue speak more or less for themselves, and as above 
stated we shall have more to say on the subject next month. 
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Electro-Motive Driving seems to be one of the critical questions in the printing trade, 
and the makers « f the Lundell Motor strongly recommend it for the running of such machines 
as routers, saws, etc. 


Penrose's New Photogravure Copper, and a word about “devils.” The samples 
of special photogravure copper. received last month from Penrose & Co., we submitted to 
Thomas Huson, R.I, R.E., author of the standard book on *'Photo-aquatint and Photo- 
gravure." After testing the copper, he writes as follows :— 

* DEAR SiR AND МАрАМ,—1 have at last been able to try the sample of special photogravure 
copper which you sent to me. I have, unfortunately, been too busy to make, as I wished to 
have done, a complete chemical examination of the copper, but I have been able to make a 
partial one, and have fully satisfied myself as to the absence of both iron and arsenic. The 
plates have a beautiful surface, well finished and flat, and as the metal is close-grained and 
tough, it would probably stand the stress of printing very well. The copper etches very 
cleanly, and is very pleasant to work with. As the sample appeared to be of unusual 
purity, I decided to put three pieces through the usual routine of etching a photo-aquatint 
picture, purposely omitting, in each case, the protecting coating of insoluble gelatine, which 
I am in the habit of employing as a preventative of ** devils.” I found, however, on examining 
each of the three pieces, after etching, that ** devils" had appeared, not important as to 
size, certainly, but they were there unmistakably, proving conclusively that the absence ot 
iron and arsenic does not confer immunity from “devils.” The appearance of ‘devils,’ as 
one result of this experiment, is not, however. any reflection on the quality of the copper, 
which I consider to be very satisfactory for photo-aquatint or photogravure purposes. 

“ Yours very truly, 
* The Editors of The Photogram, London." * Tuos. Huson. 


Aluminium in Photo-Litho, Collotype, &с. — Aluminium is now produced in very 
large quantities, and at such low prices, that its technical application is steadily increasing. 
Since the introduction of carefully-planed plates, the initial difficulties which were met with 
when using aluminium for printing purposes have disappeared, so that now the metal is 
suitable for every kind of lithographic work, except engraving. The first to point out the 
possibilities of the new method, and to give working formula, was A. M. Villon, of Paris. 
According to him, fluoric acid is a solvent for aluminium, and a good etching solution is 
made up as follows :— | 


Water - - - - - 30 parts. 
Gum arabic - - - - = B^ 
Gallic acid. - А - - - 2 x 
Nitric аса - А - - - т, 


Phosphoric acid - - - - OE 

The plate should first be cleaned from grease with a ro per cent. solution of potash, which is 
applied for a few minutes with a sponge, when the plate is to be well washed, or, if necessary, 
subjected to a further purification. The surface should now be etched with a mixture of 
water, spirits of wine, and hvdrochloric acid (to be applied with a brush), care being taken to 
avoid the formation of air bubbles; after washing and drying, the plate is ready for work. 

Another essentially different process has been patented by I. Scholz, of Mayence, in 1892, 
which firm grants licenses to those whom they supply with the aluminium plates. The plate, 
after having been well ground with sand and powdered pumice stone, is treated with a solution 
of phosphoric and fluoric acid until sufficient chemical action has taken place, and the surface 
appears coated with a white precipitate, which, although insoluble in water, is yet capable ot 
retaining for some time sufficient water for printing purposes. The acid strength is about 
20 per cent., and care must be taken to avoid air-bells. As soon as there is suthcient 
precipitate it must be well washed, and every trace of acid neutralised with alum. After 
drying, the plate is ready to receive the tracing or transfer; subsequently, the following 
etching bath is prepared :— 


Gallic acid - - - - - 25 grains 
Phosphoric or hydrofluoric acid - - 8 , 
Gum arabic - - - - -  I30 ,, 
Water - - - - - £e 8377 » 


It is not absolutely necessary to retain the above constituents; we may use either ortho, 
meta, or pyrophosphoric acid. The solution is applied by means of a very thin rag, very 
delicately, and this application must be constantly and rapidly maintained; after wiping, 
washing and drying, the plate is ready for the press. Not for lithography alone is aluminium 
excellent; it is said to be pre-eminently suited for photo-mechanical process, either for direct 
printing or collotype. For half-tone work, it is possible to directly print on the aluminium in 
a printing frame, thus saving the bichromated gelatine tissue. In the interest of more general 
information as to the chances of algraphy as a substitute for stones, it seems highly desirable 
that the process was more universally adopted or tried.- -Fritz Hansen, in Wiener Frete 
Photographen Zeitung. 
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// ON IRREGULAR 
GRAIN SCREENS. 


HE notes in the last number of The Process Photogram, on the Haas 
| Screen, together with the example produced with the same by 
Klimsch & Co., bring to our mind the several attempts that have been 
made, from time to time, to introduce similar articles. For irregular 
grain screens are not new, as a reference to back numbers of The Process 
Photogram will show. Early in 1895 Mr. Tangu Shepherd introduced 
irregular grained screens, which were good, and were used, to some extent; 
but results from screens of this. description have not been very widely 
appreciated in the past, and it will be extremely interesting to see whether 
they will be in the future. The screen introduced by Klimsch & Co., or 
rather, as far as this country is concerned, by Edward S. Hunter & Co., is a 
very good one. The grain is extremely regular in its irregularity, the opaque 
portions are really opaque, and the glass is quite clear. The glass is flat, 
and in those samples we have seen, free from blemishes, and there is 
a considerable range in the degree of fineness between the highest and lowest 
numbers of the screens made. It is probable that, should these screens be 
used for small work, it will be found necessary to introduce a finer grain than 
even the finest now sold. It may be worth while to consider some of the 
chief points for and against screens of this description. People are apt, 
when judging a new article, to compare it with something that they are 
already acquainted with, without pausing for a moment to consider whether 
the standard they have chosen for comparison is at all a suitable or even a 
proper one. So in this case there is a danger, viz., that of comparing the 
results of the grain and the cross-line screen. As a matter of fact, this 
comparison is not perfectly fair. It is better to take the results given by the 
grain screen, and take them alone for what they are worth. 

At first sight it would appear that with the highly perfect cross-line 
screens now to be obtained, the average man has reason to wonder that 
people should ask for anything more. Really it is not something better of its 
kind, but something different, and that, if possible, better. There is still 
urged against the cross-line process block the eternal regularity of pattern. 
Look where you will over its whole surface, high light and low light, dark 
tone and light tone, there is the same even stipple, the painful monotony. 
We do not merely want contrast of light and shade—that can be got easily 
enough—contrast of texture is asked for, and asked for vainly. Process men 
have become, in the main, so enamoured with their own productions, that they 
frequently fail to see the justice of the contention of those who say there 
might be something better, even if only different. If process workers would 
look through a portfolio of pictorial wood engravings by good men, and 
notice the varying treatment of each subject, and the different parts of each 
subject, they would, perhaps, acknowledge the justice of the above. 
Whatever the average process worker may think, there are always a certain 
number who are alive to these facts, and the result is that there will always ° 


be a certain welcome for anything which offers a chance of producing blocks 
with more variety in them than the ordinary cross-line production. Carefully 
used, and for certain classes of subject, irregular grain screens have a distinct 
value. The varying grain does produce some difference in texture, though 
not a great deal, and it is a change which is something to be thankful for. 
To attain good results will require some care, and this screen is not a tool for 
the duffer. Within reasonable limits it is possible to give laws for the 
production of cross-line screen negatives, which, if followed properly, will 
give certain results. It is, however, not so easy with screens of irregular 
grain, and much work will have to be done by someone before it is so. The 
mere fact that there are continuing varying apertures is quite enough to 
ensure complications. То get a result is not difficult; to get a fair result is 
probably easier than with a cross-line screen; but to say that you have got 
the best that can be got requires more than the experience of a few hours to 
decide. The negatives are, moreover, not easy to print; errors in printing 
produce very marked results, and this same may be said of the etching. The 
process is essentially one for the negative maker, and we are pretty well 
convinced that unless the negatives are the best there is little chance of the 
after result being pleasing. Given a cross-line screen negative which is not 
quite the best that could be made, it is possible, by fine etching, to improve 
the block obtained from it. Considerable latitude (unfortunately from many 
points of view, because it leads to carelessness) is possible in this respect. 
But when this is attempted with irregular grain blocks, the limit is soon 
reached. With a surface composed of dots of all shapes and sizes, with some 
large, others very small, it is not possible to carry this fine etching very far; 
for the dots do not have any limited proportion to each other as with the 
cross lines, but are of all sizes within fairly wide limits. If one tries to etch 
a tone lighter, then the very fine dots go in, and the portion tends to become 
coarse and guilty looking. Moreover, such a block will not be easy to work 
in the press, for the roller tends to dip and ink the hollows where the metal 
has gone. But for all this there is good in the method, and the good will 
stand and men must get over the difficulties. 

The use to which these screens may be put, in connection with our work, 
is for tricolor and multicolor printing. In spite of care there is always more 
or less pattern in the cross-line screen tricolor work, which the use of this 
screen will avoid. And when color work is done from stone instead of 
metal—a consummation devoutlv to be wished—the grain will be even 
greater. 

The great immediate use that we see for the irregular grain screen is in 
enabling firms having connection with high-class publications, to offer two 
distinct classes of work, which shall be easily recognisable by their customers 
and the public. With a reasonable amount of experiment, it is possible to 
make very fine reproductions from good originals, reproductions that will be, 
at once, appreciated by artists and art.editors. In this time of competition, 
the few firms first offering work on these lines will distinctly score. 
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Several Half-tone Men have joined the Printing and Kindred Trades Association of 
the British Empire, and those who attended the recent “ At Home" which was given by the 
President of the Association, Sir Henry Bemrose, M.P. at the St. Bride Foundation Institute, 
on October 2oth, seem satisfied that the Association gives promise of success and great 
usefulness. Amongst the names of process men in the first list of associates, we find, 
Walter Boutall (Walker & Boutall); C. Burbrook (Printing Block Engraving Co.); A. S. Cattell 
(S. A. Cattell & Co. ; W. Е. Fairbairns (Fortescue Wetherman & Co.); E. C. Fuch (Art 
Reproduction Co.); George E. Holloway (B. Dallagana & Co., Limited); E. J. Miliffe 
(E. J. Miliffe & Co.); and several others applied for membership on the night of the “At 
Home." Of those above-mentioned two (Walter Boutall and A. S. Cattell) are members of 
the Executive Council. 
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ALBERINIS REVERSED 
BITUMEN PROCESS. 


Type Blocks direct from prints or drawings, 


without the use of the Camera. 


а long article by Signor Filoteo Alberini, of Florence, on a method by 

which the exposed bitumen is removed from the metal plate instead of 

the unexposed bitumen, as in the ordinary process. Quite apart from 
many interesting considerations as to the indirect bearings of this departure, 
one immediate result 15 that it now becomes possible to expose a bitumenised 
zinc plate under an engraving, handbill, printed page, or original drawing, 
and after exposure and development to at once etch the metal into relief, 
thus forming a typographic block with quite a minimum of photographic 
work. In this way it becomes possible to reproduce almost any printed 
matter in block form without expensive apparatus, but obviously in the case 
of sheets printed on both sides the paper must be split—a by no means 
difficult operation; and after splitting, the page may be re-constituted, if 
desired, so that even an expert might have no suspicion of anything unusual. 
That high-class reproductions may be made by the new process is evident 
enough, the statements as to its service in map reproduction, and the 
specimens issued with the Bullettino, being conclusive. At the same time 
we would suggest that the consideration of certain points regarding bitumen 
may be quite essential to obtaining good results, hence failure with certain 
bitumens must not be considered as surprising. We will now give a some- 
what free abstracted translation of the essential portions of Signor Alberini's 
paper. 

The developers hitherto known for the bitumen film remove those portions 
which are not light-struck, that bitumen which is light-struck remaining 
insoluble; the result being a negative reproduction of a print, and my object 
was to find a developer which would dissolve away the light-struck bitumen. 
This problem was solved one fine morning, when I found that a zinc plate 
coated with a film of Judea bitumen dissolved in benzine could, after a 
suitable exposure, be removed by alcohol where the light had acted. 
Although I by no means profess to explain this singular phenomenon, I 
would suggest that Judea bitumen certainly contains a fatty acid which is 
destroyed by light, rendering the film developable by alcohol, and indeed by 
plain water where an extremely long exposure 15 given. 

Zinc plates for the process, although surfaced in the usual way, should be 
thoroughly charcoaled before use. A stick of charcoal used in the ordinary 
way with water may be employed, but it is better to use charcoal powder and 
a pad of cloth. At any rate every trace of fatty matter must be removed. 
The charcoaling being finished, the plate should be well washed and wiped 
with blotting-paper. A final cleaning with a pad of soft paper (such as the 
so-called Papier Josef), moistened with alcohol, may also be desirable. АП 
is now ready for coating with the bitumen solution, which is prepared by 
dissolving seven parts of genuine Judean bitumen (powdered) in тоо parts of 
rectified benzine. The solution being made and carefully filtered, the zinc 
plate is coated, much as glass is coated with collodion, but in pouring off 
the excess a slight twirl is given with the hand. The tint of the coated 
plate is pale golden, and the film dries almost instantaneously. 

Before exposing in the printing frame under the engraving, sketch, or 
printed matter, both the original and the bitumenised surface should be wiped 
over with a tuft of cotton charged with powdered French chalk, as a 
precaution against adhesion, but our readers will not require details as to 
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ALBERINI'S METHOD (one print). Negative, developed with benzine. 
From original on opposte page 


Positive, developed with alcohol. 
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From the Bullettino of the Italian Photographic Society. 


setting the sheet and the plate in the printing frame, and precautions as 
to good contact. Exposures will naturally vary according to the thickness 
of the paper, and in the case of an ordinary intaglio engraving on stout 
paper it may be five to six hours in sunshine, while for a drawing on transfer 
paper two or three may suffice. London workers may, perhaps, double or 
treble these figures, or give an equivalent with the arc light. Signor 
Alberini mentions that failure of light to act equally on the edges and middle 
of the plate, which many have noticed in working with bitumen. He 
suggests the extreme heat of the sun as a cause, and a somewhat oblique 
incidence of the light as a remedy. It may, however, be that the oxygen of 
the air fails to reach the central portion of thc bitumen film in sufficient 
quantity when the exposure is unduly shortened; at any rate it is established 
that oxidation is an essential accompaniment of an efficient exposure in 
ordinary bitumen work. 

Development is effected by immersing the plate in a dish of alcohol— 
described as 409— which, perhaps, we may assume to mean 40 per cent., 
although possibly it may have a meaning corresponding, in some way, to our 
old expression, 40 degrees over proof (about 80 per cent). After a few 
minutes in this bath, the plate is drained and laid on a level table near a 
window. If the exposure has been correct, a slight difference can now be 
noticed between the exposed and the unexposed parts of the film. To 
complete the development a very gentle scrubbing with cotton wool and 
successive treatments with alcohol are required, and at last the subject stands 
out clearly on a ground of bare zinc, the removed bitumen coming away 
chiefly as a fine detritus, which becomes engaged by the cotton wool. 

After rinsing, the plate is ready for etching or for treatment to fit it for 
zincographic printing, but concerning these matters we need give no 
particulars. | 

(The illustrations we give are reproduced by zincography, in the ordinary 
way, from the prints given in the Bullettino from Signor Alberini’s 
blocks.—Ebs.| = p 
ТА Etching Baths for Various Metais (Abstracted by Н. О., from the Moniteur de la 

Photographie. ) 

TURREL’S MORDANT FOR ZINC, COPPER, AND STEEL.—Four parts of concentrated acetic 
acid, one of alcohol, one of nitric acid. After mixing the alcohol and acetic acid, allow to 
stand for half-an-hour before adding the nitric acid. The latter must be added carefully, in 
small quantities at a time, as the liquid froths. 

GaRNIER's MORDANT FOR ZiNC.— Boil 14 ounces of gall nuts in a pint of water; evaporate 
the mixture down to one-third of the original bulk, filter, and add two drops of nitric and four 
drops of hydrochloric acid. For delicate designs more water is added, and the bath is only 
allowed to act for a few minutes. 

MorDANT FOR DEEP ETCHING ON ZINC, COPPER, STEEL, AND Brass.—Chromic acid, 
in more or less concentrated solution according to requirements, acts very well for etching 
these metals; objectionable vapors are avoided, and the bath can be controlled with the 
greatest facility. The cuts are sunk vertically, and the edges are very sharp. 

MorDaxT ғов ZiNc.— Two parts of sulphate of copper, three of chloride of copper, sixty- 
four of water, eight of hydrochloric acid. 

LIGHT Мокрахт FOR ZiNC.—Forty-five parts of water and one part of nitric acid. 

Влктн’ѕ MORDANT FOR STEEL.—Five parts, by volume, of acetic acid, and one of 
fuming nitric acid. The substances are mixed together with slight agitation. This mordant 
acts as energetically on steel in half-a-minute as ordinary nitric acid in ten minutes. It 
produces the sharpest, the most rapid, and the deepest cut that can be desired. For delicate 
parts the addition of distilled water is recommended. 

BorrGER'S MORDANT FOR CorrER.—Into seventy parts of water run ten parts of the 
strongest hydrochloric acid, and add a hot solution of two parts of potassium chloride 
(? chlorate; trans.) in twenty parts of water. 

Kick’s Morpant кок STEEL.— One part of hydrochloric acid, two of water, and a trace 
of solution of chloride of antimony. 

THREE MoRDANTS OF DIFFERENT ENERGY FOR THE SAME METAL.—Eight parts of 
distilled water and one of pure nitric acid; four of water and one of acid; equal parts of 
water and acid. 
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VW A HISTORY OF PHOTOGRAVURE. 


From a Paper read by COLONEL J. WATERHOUSE, I.S.C., 
before The Camera Club. Condensed from the Journal 


of the Club. 
(Concluded from the October tssue, page 153.) 


name of **Photoglyphic Engraving.” In this he used plates of steel, 

copper, or zinc, coated with gelatine and bichromate, and exposed as 

before. Instead, however, of removing the unaltered gelatine from the 
exposed plate before etching, he first of all covered it with a very even 
coating of finely powdered gum, copal, or resin. It was then heated to 
melt the copal. For etching, he used perchloride of iron in solutions of 
three different strengths :— 


Г 1858 Talbot patented a modification of his original process, under the 


(1.) A saturated solution in water. 
(2.) 5 or 6 parts of (1) and 1 part of water. 
(3.) Equal parts of (1) and water. 


The etching was commenced with No. 1, which was left on for one or two 
minutes, and hardened the gelatine. No. 2 was then applied, and etched the 
image, but if the parts did not come up, a brush dipped in No. 3 was applied 
to them. 

The results obtained by Talbot were very deficient in half-tone and 
gradiation. The process had two very great defects—the want of a resinous 
grain in contact with the plate, and the presence of a more or less complete 
layer of soluble gelatine immediately in contact with the plate, which made it 
very difficult indeed to obtain true gradiation in the various parts of a delicate 
half-tone subject or landscape from nature. On this account the process, as 
published by Fox Talbot, never came into extended practical use, though it 
may possibly have been worked by Dujardin, Garnier, and other of the 
Continental engravers in a modified form. 

About the year 1884, paragraphs appeared in all the photographic 
journals about a new secret process of photographic engraving, worked out 
by Herr Karl Klic, a painter, of Vienna, which, from the accounts published, 
appeared to be based upon Fox Talbot's process just described, but improved 
in respect to the two most important particulars I have alluded to, :.e., the 
resinous grain was first of all applied to the surface of the copper, or other 
metal plate, so as to form a slightly rough and acid resisting-coating on the 
plate, and thus, on the one hand, it held down the gelatine film firmly to the 
plate and prevented the spreading of the etching solution underneath the 
film, and on the other offered a large number of points all over the plate, 
which were quite impenetrable by the etching solution passing through the 
thinner parts of the film forming the shadows, and so produced a grain 
or ink-holding surface, graduated in strength according to the depth of the 
hollows forming the different parts of the picture. 

The other improvement, and perhaps the principal one, was the adoption 
of Swan's process of pigment printing for the preparation of the negative 
resists, which were thus transferred and developed upon the grained copper 
plates, while all the useless soluble gelatine was removed, so that the etching 
solution could act directly on the plate through the resinous grain in exact 
proportion to the overlaying thickness of gelatine. The adoption of this 
principle of exposing on one side of the bichromated gelatine film and 
developing on the other, which was proposed by Burnett, Laborde, Fargier, 
Blair, but carried to a really practical issue by Swan, has resulted, as it did 
when applied to pigment printing, in making photographic engraving a 
simple, reliable, and thoroughly practical process. 
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It is not my intention, nor have I time, to enter into the working details 
of the process; it is now fairly well known, and there are several excellent 
little manuals about it available. The only point on which I may remark is 
the relative merits of biting with one solution, as followed by Huson, or the 
method with several solutions adopted by most workers. 

When we first started the process in Calcutta, in 1884, taking the meagre 
details in the Photographic News for our guidance, we started with a one- 
solution system, and I can show you some exceedingly good results produced 
in that manner, particularly one very difficult subject representing two pieces 
of ivory carving, in which the most delicate details in the carving are very 
perfectly brought out, and there is a richness and vigour about the whole 
which is particularly pleasing. We found, however, that there was a want 
of gradiation in ordinary subjects, and not only so, the plates were deficient 
in depth in the middle tints, and soon wore out in printing, and certainly 
with us the adoption of the several etching baths, which was part of Klic's 
process, and which I learnt in Vienna, was a great advantage. However, 
both systems have their value, and one or other can be used as best suits the 
subject. 

We have now to consider another important class of methods of photo- 
graphic engraving in intaglio, which Pretsch and Poitevin were the first 
to work, and which were based upon the property, already noticed, of a 
bichromated gelatine film exposed to light, swelling up unevenly in the. 
water, and forming a mould or relief. They may be classed generally as 
** photogalvano-graphic," to use Pretsch’s early term, or photo-electrotype. 
In all these processes, the printing plate is obtained by depositing copper on 
a chrom-gelatine relief obtained by the agency of light, or on a cast in 
plaster, or other suitable moulding material, taken from such a gelatine relief, 
either wet or dry, according to the amount of relief required. 

There are three ways in which suitable reliefs can be obtained :—(1) By 
coating a glass or metal plate with a film of gelatine and bichromate, and 
exposing when dry to light under a photographic negative; then washing it - 
in hot water, which removes all the soluble gelatine, leaving an image in 
high relief, formed of insoluble gelatine, from which a cast or electrotype in 
intaglio can be obtained. This method, which was the one followed by 
Pretsch, has the inherent defect of all the early collo-chromate printing 
methods, the underlying coat of soluble gelatine, which, being removed by 
the hot water, breaks up the half-tones and destroys all delicate gradation. 
The early plates published by Pretsch show this defect, and required a great 
deal of touching-up by hand to make them presentable. At best the process 
is only suitable for strong line work. 

In the second method the plate, prepared and exposed as before, is 
plunged into cold water. The gelatine will now be found to absorb water, 
and swell up in the parts protected from the light; while in the parts acted 
on by the light it will only slightly absorb water, and these parts will thus 
form hollows. The power of absorbing water will also be found to be in 
exact proportion to the degree of protection from the light. In this case an 
image in high or low relief, according to the thickness of the film, is 
obtained, which may also be moulded from or electrotyped. Іп principle, 
this seems to be a great improvement on the first method for half-tone work, 
but here again the underlving soluble or unaltered gelatine is a source of 
difficulty and irregular action. This was the basis of Poitevin's process of 
Helioplastie, and was adopted by Pretsch, Placet, and others, with some 
success, but has been superseded by improved and more certain methods. 

The third method is based on the principle of the carbon or pigment 
process of exposing on one side and developing on the other, and then 
electrotyping the resulting relief. This method was, I believe, originally 
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proposed and worked by Swan himself. In July, 1865, he patented three 
methods of photo-mechanical printing. Among them was one for “ photo- 
engraving,’ in which an image in relief was obtained on a glass plate or 
other suitable surface, by means of the pigment printing process, the tissue 
issued for the purpose containing sufficient coloring matter to control the 
height of the resulting relief. After development with hot water in the usual 
way, the gelatine relief was hardened and rendered conducting, and then a 
deposit of copper was made upon it by electrotyping. He provided means 
for giving the surface of the gelatine relief an ink-holding, trenched, or 
cellular structure by using ruled screens in printing, or by dusting the negative 
with granular opaque powdery matter applied dry or in gelatinous solution. 
The electrotyped plate was used as an ordinary printing plate, but printed 
with rather a weakly-colored ink so as to give prints with the proper gradation 
of light and shade. 

About the same time Colonel Avet patented another method, in which the 
negative itself was coated with gelatine and bichromate, exposed from the 
back, and then washed to remove the soluble gelatine. The resulting relief 
was metallised and electrotv ped. 

It is not easy to trace the progress of Swan’s method, or whether the 
similar methods followed on the Continent were adopted from him or worked 
out independently, but in 1870 a little treatise by Geymet and Alker was 
published, in which the method of working was described very fully. They, 
however, claim no originality in the process, which they say had been 
exhibited before the French Photographic Society, by M. Audra. They, 
however, recommend the use of copper in place of glass plates as a basis for 
the gelatine relief, and they give a method of obtaining a grain by taking a 
print from a ruled tint plate on collodion, and interposing it between the 
negative and the tissue during exposure to light. 

From Colonel Volkmer's book on “ Photo-galvanography,” it appears 
thata similar process was worked by Mariot, of Graz, about 1868, and was 
shortly afterwards introduced into the Military Geographical Institute, at 
Vienna, for the reproduction of the special map of the Austrian- Hungarian 
Empire, but I can find no record of the process ever having been published 
by Mariot, and I knew nothing of his method until I visited Vienna in 1550, 
and saw it in work at the Military Geographical Institute. It was much the 
same as I had been working in Calcutta. My own experiments with the 
process were not made until 1877, and I was entirely guided by Geymet's 
book, though I began bv using plates of silvered copper as a support for the 
gelatine relief, because I knew the value of the silvering in allowing the easy 
separation of the deposited copper from the matrix when the latter was 
silvered, and it was also much easier to electrotype from than glass. 

In my earlier experiments in half-tone photo-electrotype, I found that the 
Autotype tissue I was using gave me quite sufficient grain for printing 
purposes when the developed reliefs were treated with a solution of tannin— 
and a very nice grain it was—but with the latter tissues this method did not 
answer, and while in England on furlough, in 1880, I was, with the kind 
assistance of Mr. Alfred Dawson, who was for a long time almost the only 
English worker in this direction, and the Autotype Company, fortunate 
enough to be able to find and work out another method of obtaining a suitable 
grain by powdering the wet reliefs with fine sand, glass, or emery powder, 
which had been previously treated with stearine or wax to prevent its adhesion 
to the gelatine. As these powders sank in to different depths in the gelatine 
surface, according to the thickness of the gelatine, they produced a graduated 
grain, coarser in the shadows than in the lights. This method gave fairly 
good results for half-tone work. Mr. Foxlee suggested the use of powdered 
resin instead of the wax sand, and the Autotype Company brought out a 
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special tissue for the process containing a granular material which gave a 
relief with a grained surface. None of these methods, though useful in their 
time, are, however, nearly so simple and convenient as the Talbot Klic 
method, which has, I believe, almost superseded all the photo-electrotyping 
methods, though the latter may still be used for line-work in some of the 
large map-producing establishments. The great advantage is the saving of 
time, and the fact that very little time need be lost over a bad result, whereas 
with the electrotyping methods weeks may be spent in growing a plate 
which, after all, is a failure. I found, too, that the photo-electrotypes always 
require a great deal of hand re-touching, which the photo-etched plates do 
not, and this is also an important advantage. 

There are two other special methods of photo-galvanography, which 
seem worthy of mention. 

In Woodbury's method, which is specially suitable for half-tone work, 
and has yielded excellent results, a plate of glass is waxed and coated with a 
thin film of collodion, and a mixture of gelatine and bichromate of potash, 
containing a quantity of fine emery, powdered glass, or charcoal, is poured 
over it and allowed to “set.” When dry, the film is taken from the glass 
and the collodion side exposed beneath a negative. After exposure it is 
temporarily attached on the collodion side with india-rubber solution to a 
sheet of glass, and washed with warm water. The resulting granular 
image is then pressed into a sheet of soft metal by hydraulic pressure. The 
soft metal plate is then electrotyped in copper, and another plate, subsequently 
steel-faced, is again made from this to serve as the printing plate, the first 
copper-plate being kept in reserve. 

The beautiful process of photogravure, so long worked by Messrs. Goupil 
and Co., and their successor in Paris, was, I believe, very similar in principle 
to the above, but it was always worked as a secret process; the plates 
produced were very shallow, and generally required an immense amount of 
touching by hand. 

Some most beautiful results in line have been produced by Scamoni, of 
St. Petersburg. After having obtained a suitable negative of a drawing, or 
other line subject, he makes a positive copy of it in the camera by the wet- 
collodion process, and after fixing, treats this positive with various successive 
intensifying solutions, so as to give it a very sensible relief. After drying, 
the plate is varnished with a thin varnish and electrotyped. 

There are many other methods and processes I might mention, among 
them Obernetter's ingenious method of etching copper by means of silver 
chloride, but time will not allow of it, and in a short paper of this kind it is 
impossible to do more than I have done in trying to give you a short sketch of 
the rise and progress of the principal photo-engraving processes in actual use. 

^ ^ 


The Inland Printer quotes a complaint that Western designers for lithography and 
process work are not able to compete. in style and variety, with the designers in New York. 
The Inland Printer goes оп to say that this is quite understandable, as ‘‘ The best designs 
will continue to be made where the best artists are, and they will congregate in the 
metropolitan cities, whether it be Paris, Vienna, or New York." We wonder why the writer 
omits to mention London. Perhaps because, with all its opportunities, it does relatively 
little original designing, such as he is contemplating in his remarks. 

Binner's Opinion about the National Convention is given in the following extract from 
his letter to the National Journal. “ What do I think about it? I don't think at all, I'm 
past the thinking point, it is all * Know’ now, for isn't it a dead certainty? There may be 
some who are still thinking about it, and whom we can call * Doubting Thomases," but in the 
near future they will join the procession. What impressed me more than anything else, 
outside of the whole-hearted hospitality of the New Yorkers, was the fact that we had 
amongst us this year so many new faces; and who were they ? the very men who, a short 
year ago, would not listen to us, say nothing about coming to the Convention. These men 
were the most enthusiastic, and did they not show that they felt that the national organisation 
would benefit them ? ” 
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“The Aznive Engraving Co.,’’ 

= Boston, is represented as saying, in a 

3 recent number ot The Engraver and 

Electrotyper, some very foolish things. 

It is there stated that the Company has 

bought a piece of building ground in the 

heart of Boston, for the purpose of 

erecting a factory to contain the largest engraving plant in New England, and that the 

Company state that they will be able to make half-tone blocks at a profit at the rate of 5 cents. 

(24d.) per square inch. Further, that they state their intention to cut prices as near this 

figure as is necessary to drive out of Boston the other engraving concerns. If all this were 

true, it is bad policy, and worse taste to state it, and its publication reflects rather badly upon 
the judgment of the editor of the Journal in which it appears. 


Lon Sanders reports that the first month of the current year of the National Associa 
tion's work is very encouraging. 

The Levytype Co., of Philadelphia, has transferred its business to E. Halfenson, who 
will continue the best traditions of this old-established concern. 


George H. Benedict, electrotyper and engraver, is one of the best bowlers of the 
Chicago Athletic Association, as well as being one of the cleverest boxers in Chicago. 


Process Work is growing in the United States to such an extent that E. W. Sweigard, 
manufacturer of printing frames, has latterly found it necessary to work overtime. 


Christendom (and Heathendom) is the field claimed as being covered by the Levy 
screen. This is a good line in an advertisement of an excellent article. 


Coupe & Bennett, the Plymouth photographers, are successfully publishing a series ot 
note paper, ornamented with collotype views of their district. 


Rotary Printing Machines for photo-litho work from aluminium have been established 
by four different houses in New York. "These machines run at from 1800 to 2000 sheets an 
hour. 

C. C. Cargill, Secretary of the National Association of Photo-Engravers, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., says “We are growing stronger every day, both in the Engravers’ Association and 
Electrotypers' Association." 


The Lithographic Stone from the new quarry at Negosthevo, near Sofia, is reported 
by the Consul-General of Sofia to be of excellent quality, and capable of producing, for an 
indefinite time, an output of about three hundred waggon-loads yearly. 


Le Societe Anonyme des Arts Graphiques, formerly known as Thevoz & Co., is 
exceedingly busy, even working overtime, in its printing department. This Society is, as we 
have before stated, one of the most versatile of all the photo-mechanical concerns. 


Progress is Life, is the title of an eight page illustrated circular reprinted from Moriss's 
Trade Journal, and issued by the Algraphy Syndicate, Roseberry Avenue, London, Е.С. 
Everyone who is interested in printing from aluminium would do well to call at this address. 


$/,000 was contributed by the New York Engravers for entertaining the visitors to 
their annual convention. The National Journal says that if the engravers can work 
shoulder to shoulder for another year, they can easily afford to contribute $10,000 without 
ever feeling it. 

The Exhibition of Lithography, arranged by the Science and Art Department, at 
South Kensington, was opened on November 2ist, and will remain open during all the 
regular hours of the Museum until February 28th next. It is in the gallery adjoining the 
Machinery section, which is approached from the entrance on the west side of Exhibition-road. 


The Press Etching Co. has just opened business at 12 King’s Head Court, immediately 
behind the premises of ** Ally Sloper,” and within a few yards of the Bolt Court School, and 
of another house in which Dr. Johnson formerly resided. They are thus in the very centre 
of Printerdom, and if location is worth considering, they should have every chance of 
successful business. 

All Hail to Lon Sanders, the new president of the National Photo-Engravers’ 
Association. No better, more enthusiastic, or more single-hearted man could have been 
chosen. He is one of the very few men who, without losing sight of business interests, can 
sacrifice present profit for principle. With such a head the National Photo-Engravers' 
Association should ‘‘go”’ strongly. 


The Algraphy Syndicate, Limited, has been formed in London to push the advan- 
tages of lithographic printing from aluminium plates worked on a rotary machine. There can 
be little doubt that this is the coming method of collotype, and those who are now interested 
in it may, with advantage. turn to the illustrated technical article in which the subject was 
dealt with in our issue of The Process Photogram for February, 1896. 
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Collodion Dry Plates for Process Negatives.—G. Chamberlain, of Portsmouth, 
writes as follows:—*'* I have taken The Process Photogram from the commencement and 
would not be without it at any price. I use dry collodion plates (from Collodion Dry Plate 
Company, Birmingham), and in my opinion they are quite the best, and my work has very 
much improved since taking them ир.” 

Keating, the Roulette man, is dead, and The Inland Printer says that no one is now living 
who can make the once highly-prized American 
roulettes. During the decadence of steel engraving, 
Mr. Keating was almost reduced to poverty, and if 
any one could have foreseen that there would be a 
demand for roulettes for half-tone work he might 
have netted an excellent profit by employing this 
one satisfactory man during all his spare time. 


A Curious and Interesting Specialty is 
that of producing line blocks for the printing of f 
miniature books which require to be read by means 
of a microscope. These tiny books need to be very 
carefully printed, and are sold in boxes containing 
magnifying glasses in the lids. The reduction of a 
page of type to a size where even the display head- 
lines are unreadable by the naked eye, is not by 
any means simple line work, and those who use 
this sort of thing may be glad to know that 
Vincent & Blaikley, of the Barbican, London, E.C., 
make a specialty of the work. ‚ 


‘‘Our Own View of the Matter’? is the title of a charming booklet issued by 
Bemrose & Sons, Ltd., of Derby, Hanley and London. The whole book, in design, printing, 
embossing, paper and blocks, is a capital example of Bemrose's work, and it should lead to 
considerable business. They show examples of trichromy for commercial purposes, including 
views of bicycles, carpets, neckties, and woven dress 
fabrics, photographed direct from the objects. They 
have also a very interesting series of half-tone views 
of the different departments of their works, one or 
two of which are used on this page. There are 
several examples of collotype, line zinc, half-tones 
from various originals, half-tone in two colors, etc. 


Good Business.—Fred Catling has found the 
necessity for enlarging his premises, and on October 
31st, commenced removing to his new offices, 76 
and 77 Fleet-street, London, Е.С. Photo-engraving, 
photo-lithography, drawing and designi ng, and all classes of pictorial work on wood, copper 
and stone, are undertaken by the firm. The new rooms which form the enlargement are 
occupied by litho presses and the etching department, leaving the half-tone operating plenty 
of space to expand in the old premises. The extension has necessitated the engagement of a 
well-known American operator, as foreman for the half-tone department. 


Violent Attacks call for vigorous 
defence, but it seems rather curious 
when the editor of a section of a 
paper, who is also its principal writer 
of signed articles, has to defend a 
piece of apparatus of his own inven- 
tion, in his own pages, with the 
statement that it is the best. The 
Engraver and Electrotyper has been 
saying good things about the Lloyd 
agitator, and bad things about 
Dunton's, whereupon Mr. Dunton, 
who edits the Electrotyping section 
of The Process Review, sets out to slay 
his antagonist, and atter saying a few 
uncomplimentary and somewhat per- 
sonal things. goes on to state “If | | 
intending purchasers prefer the Lloyd agitator, it is their privilege to purchase it, or vice 
versa. The relative merits are for the customer to determine. All agitators are good, but 
some are better than others. The Dunton agitator is the best.” 

The Firm of J. A. Marshall & Co., which is responsible for the majority of the 
blocks in this number, was started in 1893, by Mr. J. A. Marshall and Mr. T. W. Summers. 


TU ERVELODES 
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Owing to the decease of the latter gentleman, however, Mr. Marshall has since carried on the 
business alone, and very successfully has he done so. Like many other now important firms 
it has sprung from a small beginning, commencing, like the well-known mathematical 
problem, with ** two men and a boy," in one large room over some shops. To-day their 
works at Sydenham employ a statf numbering no less than thirty-five men, and, besides 
enlarging the original room, the whole of the house next door has been requisitioned to make 
space for the constantly increasing buisness, which is drawn from all parts of the country, 
there being hardly a town of any importance into which their work does not go. 


It was Reported in the States that The Engraver and Electrotyper died in September, 
but our October number came to hand all right, whence we are inclined to think that the wish 
of some unfriendly scribe was the father to the thought. Mr. Hughes, the editor and pro- 
prietor of The Engraver and Electrotyper had a little passage at arms with the chairman of 
the second session of the Convention of the National Association of Photo-Engravers, on the 
question of whether he was to be allowed to attend the meeting of members. Mr. Hughes 
stated that he had received invitation to attend the Convention, and had travelled from Chicago 
to New York for the purpose of doing so. The official organ does not state what was the 
result of the discussion, but it certainly would seem hard if a man was to be barred from 
attending a meeting to wluch he had been duly invited, and to attend which he had travelled a 
thousand miles. 


The No Credit List of one of the smaller American Associations shows recent losses of 
nearly 8.000 dols. (say £600), which might have been largely prevented if the present 
organisation had existed two or three years earlier. This shows something of the cash value 
of union, and the l:sson is made all the more forcible when we are told that several of the 
defaulters had succeeded in letting in no less than three of the firms included in the 
Association. With the present organisation it will be difħcult for a man, after he has entirely 
exhausted the patience of the firm giving him credit, to leave his account unpaid and transfer 
his unprofitable attentions to the ** house over the way." 


' On with the dance, let joy be unconfined; no rest till morn when the engravers 
meet." This is a motto suggested for the annual meeting of the National Association of 
Photo-Engravers, by one of the writers in the National Journal. 


The Photogravure and Color Co., of New York, in answer to some questions as to 
their ability to undertake important work, have issued the following statements to their 
customers - — 

We have the most complete plant in the country for the execution under one roof, о! 
Photogravure Plates and Printing, from the start to the finish, and employ only the best 
skill. 

Our capacity for Photo-gelatine Printing in one color—or many—is equally good. 
This process is valuable when short editions only are required and a low price is an object. 

We have between thirty and forty presses, and can double that number if necessary. 

Certainly those who know their work can have no doubt as to the technical ability of the 
concern. 


The National Journal of the Engravers and Electrotypers of America 
received a very good word in the presidential address of W. M. Tenney, to the National 
Association of Process Engravers. Не says, “І cannot close without a reference to the 
Journal. I have heard nothing but praise for its handsome appearance, its honest and straight- 
forward presentation of the cause of the engravers. It is most gratifying to me to see such a 
paper published monthly in the interests of the national and local engravers' associations, 
especially after the unpleasant misrepresentations which I have personally submitted to at the 
hands of the publisher of another paper formerly devoted to the same cause, and to which 
I have long since refrained from replying. The good fellowship practically shown by the 
publisher of the journal in undertaking such a publication at his own risk and expense is an 
object lesson to every engraver in the United States, as it proves that among our number we 
have men to be proud of." 


Two Infamous Footpads, burglars and alleged murderers, who have terrorised the 
suburbs of Chicago, and defied the Chicago Police for nearly a year, have just been caught 
with the assistance of Paul Schniedewend, the maker of the Reliance hand press. Mr. 
Schniedewend was driving along Michigan-avenue with a footman, when these two men 
rushed round the corner, followed by two policemen. The burglars turned occasionally to 
fire at the policemen with their revolvers, and the officers replied vigorously, but apparently 
no one was hurt on either side. The burglars were too swift for the policemen, and were 
rapidly increasing their distance, when Mr. Schniedewend hastily ordered his footman to 
jump from the box, asked one of the police officers to jump in his place, and drove otf 
in hot pursuit of the fugitives. One of the robbers jumped on to a cable car, but the 
horse quickly overtook it, and the police made an arrest. The other robber took refuge in 
a basement and tried to hide himself in a coal pile, but was followed and ignominously 
brought forth. 
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The Polytechnic opened its course on October 18th with a very successful social 
re-union, as briefly mentioned in our last issue. We are pleased to note that the present 
session seems likely to be very successful, the classes are well attended, and altogether 
there is little or no diminution in the-interest or number of the students. Mr. J. D. Geddes, 
who presided, gave an address on “The Application of Photographic Methods to Modern 
Color Printing." He began by briefly dealing with the history of color printing from its first 
inception in the Middle Ages, through the chromo-litho process, with a gradual reduction of 
printings from twenty or thirty to ten or a dozen, to the modern method in which three colors 
only were used, and photographic methods replaced the work of draughtsmen. He felt quite 
convinced that the three-color process would completely revolutionise the color printing 
business; and though chromo-lithography had its own field and would never be entirely 
superseded. He thought that three-color work would become much more extensive 
than photo-chromo had ever been, and that it would to a very large extent, supersede 
black and white illustration. He gave a brief technical description of ‘the process, as 
generally in use to-day, and urged upon students the very careful attention to this branch of 
their work. 


Photo Engravers’ Strikes.—Aecording to The Engraver and Electrotyper, one 
successful and one unsuccessful strike have just been completed in America. The engravers 
of Philadelphia, finding that the employees in other cities had successfully demanded better 
terms, followed the example and ceased work on March 4th. In three days the employers had 
agreed to increase their scale to the following :— 


Half-tone photographers - - - $20 (£4 os.) 
Half-tone etchers - - - - $20 ^ 
Half-tone finishers - - . - $20 Не 
Line photographers - - - - $16 (£3 48.) 
Line etchers - - - - - $16 з 
Line finishers - - - - $16 ў 
Provers - - - - - $17 (£3 85.) 
Routers - - - - -: $18 (£3 125.) 
Blockers - - - - - $11 (£2 45.) 
Printers - - - - - $12 (£2 85.) 


This is a compromise scale. The half-tone and line men demanded $2 each more. The 
provers wanted $1 more, the blockers $1, and the printers $6 more than they have obtained. 
The routers are the only men who have secured all they asked for. Eight hours will 
constitute a day’s work. There shall be but one apprentice to five journeymen, and an 
apprentice cannot become a journeyman sooner than an alien may become a. citizen of 
the United States, that is, in five years. It will be noticed that the Philadelphia wages 
are much lower than those paid in New York City. The other strike was organised by the 
New York electrotypers to force the men of a non-union house to join the union, and 
affected between five and six hundred electrotypers and stereotypers. The affair was settled 
in a few hours. 


The F. A. Ringler Co. has just celebrated the 25th anniversary of its founding, by 
giving the whole of the employees to the number of 150, a very enjoyable day at Long 
Island Sound. A series of athletic events was carried through with great satisfaction to all, 
and prizes were given for results of several trade competitions open to the members of the firm. 
The subjects were a photogravure reproduction, lion's head, from painting by Aug. Specht; 
a photogravure reproduction, ‘‘Meditation,” from painting by J. Harmar; а photogravure 
reproduction ‘‘Grandma’s Visit," from painting by J. Klatz; a photogravure reproduction, 
* The Shepherd," in colors, from painting by J. Calipaud ; galvanoplastic reproduction, ‘ The 
Waitress," from plaster model; galvanoplastic reproduction, ** Housekeeper," from plaster 
model; galvanoplastic reproduction, ** Departure of Swallows," from plaster model; galvano- 
plastic reproduction, ** Coming of Swallows," from plaster model; galvanoplastic reproduction, 
“ Art," from plaster model. 

In our issue of December, '97, we gave a brief biography of F. A. Ringler, but the following 
further particulars from The Inland Printer can scarcely fail to be of interest:—- 

" Born in Germany in 1852 he came to New York in 1866, and after a short stay in that 
city went to Chicago, where his schooling was completed by a course in college, from which he 
graduated with honors. Mr. Ringler's apprenticeship at the electrotyping business was served 
in Chicago ; during this time he studied the galvanoplastic process, making copious notes for 
future use. After the great fire he returned to New York, where, in 1872, he was appointed 
business manager of the electrotype establishment of Hurst & Crum. Although Mr. Ringler 
was but twenty years of age at this time, his business ability was so manifest that within 
a year the name of the firm was changed to Crum & Ringler. In 1878 he purchased 
Mr. Crum's interest, and the firm became F. A. Ringler & Co.; another change was 
made in 1889, when the business was incorporated under the name of the F. A. Ringler 
Company, with a capital stock of $200,000. Of this company Mr. Ringler is president; 
Justin A. Ringler, manager; M. R. Brinkman, superintendent and treasurer; George J. 
Kraemer, secretary. 
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The F. A. Ringler Company's establishment is the only one in the country in which copper 
and steel engravings are reproduced and steel-faced, making them so hard that fifty thousand 
impressions may be printed from them without wear on the surface of the plate. In purely 
commercial electrotyping, it has turned out plates in enormous quantities. Some of the most 
important books of the last twenty-five years have been printed from its plates. No other 
electrotyping establishment has produced so much work that belongs properly in the realm of 
art. The galvanoplastic process, which Mr. Ringler invented and has put to such good use, 
enables him to reproduce in metal almost any work of art in relief. His success is attested in 
this field by twelve medals, all first-class prizes, won at various exhibitions. 

It was through Mr. Ringler’s efforts in 1883, that zinc etching became a practical process. 
He did the photo-production for the daily papers, notably The World and Telegram, until the 
newspapers began to establish their own engraving plants. The engraving part of the F. A. 
Ringler Company’s business grew up with the electrotyping, until the two together now form 
the most important business of the kind in the country. The fact is soon made apparent by a 
visit to the office of the company. In two large glass cases and on the walls appear work that 
it would be difficult to cdnvince the average producer of relief plates, ever came from an 
electrotyping establishment. Works of art, selling for a hundred or two hundred dollars, are 
common among the exhibits, and some among them are sure to evoke the visitor's wonder. 

Every year has shown a steady increase in the business. Between three and four thousand 
orders are received and executed each month. With the present ratio of increase, it may be 
difficult to obtain a steamer large enough to carry the force of employees when the time for 
the celebration of the next twenty-fifth anniversary comes around.” 


Stephen H. Horgan is the editor of the “ Process Engraving Notes" in The Inland 
Printer, best of all American printing trade journals, to which we are indebted for his portrait 
and the following particulars :— Мг. Horgan's wide range of experience in this field places 
his advice as the best to be had. He was born in Norfolk, Virginia, in 1854, and before the 
Civil War broke out his family moved to the North of England, then to the South of Ireland, 
and four years later came to America again, and settled at Nyack-on-the-Hudson. At 
fourteen young Horgan was an office boy in Wall Street ; at eighteen he owned a perambulating 
photo-gallery, and travelled from town to town. Bogardus, the photographer, happened to 
be a customer, and being attracted by the young operator invited him to assist him in his 
Broadway gallery. In November, 1874, the Daily Graphic advertised for an expert photo- 
grapher, and Mr. Horgan applied, and was accepted out of rows of applicants. While on the 
Graphic he devised the photo-lithographic process, which they used from 1876 to the end. 
He was at that time the only news photographer connected with a daily in the world. In 
1881 he tried to introduce zinc cuts on the newspapers, but was before his time. In the same 
year he invented the process of intaglio engraving on copper 
plates that has not yet been equalled. He left the Graphic in 
1884 to get up newspaper cuts for the American Press Asso- 
ciation, and in seven years turned out 30,000 of them. He 
illustrated, photographed, and stereotyped the scenes of the 
great national conventions on the spot, the day the events 
illustrated occurred. He did much to shape the style and 
show the possibilities of newspaper illustration as at present 
used. He has been art editor of the New York Recorder, and 
art editor of the New York Herald, taking charge of the 
illustrations on that paper at a time when Mr. Bennett was 
having so much trouble in getting his paper illustrated that he 
threatened to abandon illustration altogether. He organised 
the art and engraving departments for him, established them 
in the new Herald building, and laid down the lines which have 
made them successful. While there, he introduced halt-tone 
cuts, and the color plates which have been strong features of 
the paper since. After that he attempted business in intro- 
ducing a process he had discovered for engraving steel and STEPHEN H. HORGAN. 
copper-plates for plate printing. Just at that time a new 
copyright law went into effect, leaving out the word “engraving.” This permitted all the 
work he was prepared to do to be done abroad. It ruined all the skilled engravers of the 
country, and cost Horgan all the savings of years, and more besides. Mr. Albert Pulitzer 
sent for him to re-organise the art department of the Morning Journal, which he did to his 
satisfaction, and remained with Mr. John R. McLean while he was proprietor. Then he took 
up the study of three-color photography, and after nearly a year's work devised a method of 
making color plates for the fast web press, entirely by photography. On account of the cheap 
newspaper competition between publishers in New York the time was not right to introduce 
color blocks, so he accepted an offer from the New York Tribune, where he introduced, 
through an invention of his, a cheap, simple, and practical way of illustrating the daily paper 
almost entirely through the use of half-tones. His life-work can be summed up in this 
sentence: An endeavor to study all methods by which photography can be brought to aid the 
printing press. 
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Liasine, to save Stone-grinding.— 

J. Curwen & Sons, 8 Warwick-lane, E.C., 

r ~ have introduced a stone cleaning solution, 

named **Liasine," which is intended to 

е replace, to а certain extent, the grinding 

of litho stones, when it is desired to 

remove work and prepare the surface of 

the stone for fresh. It is extremely simple 

in its use, and is strongly recommended by some of our leading lithographic firms. We 

commend it to the attention of photo-lithographers. It is a great convenience to be saved, 
as far as possible, the laborious and lengthy operation of stone-grinding. 


The Reducer as Intensifer.-— Nowadays those who employ gelatine plates for making 
screen negatives must in most cases clear or brighten the ground between the dots; and some 
months ayo T. W. Lascelles did good service by publishing lucid instructions as to using the 
ferricyanide-hypo reducer for this purpose. The essence of successful use being to employ a 
very strong solution in clearing the screen negative, and to allow the solution to act fora 
short time only. The bath which Mr. Lascelles uses consists of 1lb. of potassium ferricyanide 
dissolved in 80 ounces of water; this solution being mixed with an equal volume of a solution 
of ilb. of * hypo" in 80 ounces of water. The true function of the reducer in this case is 
rather to intensify than to reduce, a matter considerably elucidated bv recent researches of 
Herr Janko, who has formulated a numerical basis or criterion of intensification and reduction, 
and who finds that when a reduction is required, the amount of ferricyanide in the reducer 
should not be over one per cent ; while in the case of Mr. Lascelles mixture, mentioned above, 
the amount of ferricyanide is something like ten-fold this. Herr Janko considers that when 
the number of steps or gradations included between certain limits of density is increased, 
reduction has taken place and when the number of gradations between given limit is 
diminished, intensification has taken place. He obtains his numerical expression as 
follows :—A plate is exposed under a stepped paper actinometer and the negative thus obtained 
is cut into strips and treated by reducing or intensifying methods, after which the strips are 
printed upon albumenised paper. The number of gradations between two tints selected as 
standards being now taken as the numerator of a fraction, the number of gradations in the 
altered strip is taken as the denominator. In this case a proper fraction indicates reduction 
while an improper fraction indicates intensification.—- A.D. 


Black Litho Chalk. — 


Tallow - - - - - - - - - - тоо grains. 
Soap - - - - - - - - - - 85  . 
Shellac - - - - - - - - - - 20- X 
Mastic - - - - - - - - - - IO 
Lampblack - - - - IO, 


The ingredients are heated to near their flashpoint, ignited and extinguished with the lid of 
the melting-pot. When cooling down, the compound is rolled into sticks.—Phot, Chronik. 


Making Reversed Negatives from Negatives.— 
After exposing, the negatives (preferably their films) are developed in 


Water - z Е = Z Ў - s - - 100 с.с. 
Sulphate of soda - - - - - - - - 5 grains. 
Hydrokinone - - - - > Р А : : 2 
Caustic soda - - - - E s 2 Д 2 


until the image is well discernible оп the back. The plate is now brought for two minutes іп 
a bath consisting of 


Water - - - - - - - - - - 100 с.ст. 

Вогасіс acid - - - : - - - - - 2 grains. 
rinsed repeatedly and placed in 

Water - - - - - - - - - - 100 C.Cm. 

Bichromate of potassium - - - - - - I grain. 

Nitric acid. - - - - - - - 2 grains. 


The negative now assumes a reddish tint, and eventually turns yellow red; at this stage it is 
removed, carefully washed and placed in caustic soda (443,5) until the image has gone, when it 
is re-developed in the above hydrokinone developer, washed and fixed in 


Water - - - - - - - - - - 100 с.ст. 
Sulphate of soda - - - - - - - - 5 grains. 
Hypo - - - - - - - - - - 


15 „ 
Gravier in Phot. Chronik. 
^ » el 


Important.—The second article on '* A British Half- Tone Screen `“ is unavoidably held 


over until next month, as are several minor matters which we had hoped to include in 
this issue.— Ens. 
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THE PHOTOGRAM. 


Tee 


BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 
Strongly cloth bound, post free, 7/6. 
To America, $2. 


$ 


An Index of 
Standard 
Photograms 


A GUIDE я » » # # x» 
For the Authors, Editors, and 
Publishers of Illustrated Books 
and Periodicals; for Collectors 
of Pictures, and for Lecturers 
and Teachers who use Lantern- 
Slide Illustrations. 


Containing particulars of many thousands 
of Photographic Pictures, original or 
copied, offered for sale or available for 
illustrative work. 


Compiled by 


THE EDITORS OF 
“THE PHOTOGRAM.” 


LONDON: The PHOTOGRAM, Ltd., 
Farringdon Avenue, Е.С, 
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Volumes . 
of The 


Photogram 


form a practical record and - - 
storehouse of the history and 
progress of photography, and no 
other reference books cover so - 
fully the up-to-date work. They 
will form valuable and handsome 


GIFTS 


for the approaching 


Xmas-tide 
E. 


1898. The Photogram, Vol. V., 
pages. crammed with DM 5/= J= 

ing matter, beautiful illustrations, and 
valuable supplements. 
1897 The Photogram, Vol. IV., con- | 

* taining 480 pages of matter, 5 J= 
illustrations, and supplements. 
189 The Photogram, Vol. ЇЇЇ., con- 


* taining 308 pages of matter | / 
and illustrations, includi ing a handsome 9 x 
frontispiece in colors. 


1895 The Photogram, Vol. IL, con- ) 
° taining 288 pages, and numerous | 
full page supplements, including five sup- 

plements in colors. ) 


The Phot Vol. L, - 
1894. Шик sd pages and many | 7/6 


beautiful аи 
Postage 6d. each extra. 


$ 


The Photogram ^20 
for 1899. 


If ordered through a Dealer who delivers .. 3 / үн 
Delivered post free (any dealer) 4/6. 


7/6 
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SANDERSON’S Zee 
IMPROVED UNIVERSAL 
SWING-FRONT CAM ERA. (Patent). 


Pronounced by Experts to be the 
GREATEST ADVANCE YET MADE 
IN CAMERA CONSTRUCTION. 


It is the Acme of Simplicity, combined with the 
Utmost Efficiency it is possible to attain, and stands 


DISTINCT FROM EVERY OTHER CAMERA 
ON THE MARKET. Single Double 


Extension Extension 

Camera Camera 
For Plates. and 3 Slides. and 3 Slides. 
£ s.d. £ s. d. 


d d 

44 узі - 500 - 5150 

5 „4 - 810 0 - 6 50 

“А” Pattern | 55 » 33 615 0 - 710 0 
8$ ,. 64 - 910 о - 1010 0 

SANDERSON 15 в - 128 0 . 1318 0 
CAMERAS 12 „ IO - 1415 О - 1615 О 
IS „ I2 - 18 15 O - 2110 О 


Christmas and 
New Year : : 
Mounts for Photographs. 


Sets of Assorted Mounts in Artistic Boxes. 
No. 1.—For Midget Photos  - 18 Mounts, 2/-, Postage 2d. 


No. 2.—For Carte-de-Visite Photos - 15 j 2/- е 3d. 
No. 3.—For Cabinet Photos - - II " 2/- - 4d 
No. 4.—For quart er-plate Photos - 14 ,, 2/- » 4d. 
No. 5.—For Half-plate Photos - - 9 „ 2/- А 44. 
No. 6.—For Pocket Kodak Photos - 10  , 1/- „ ad. 
No. 7.—For Memo Frena Photos - 8  , 1/- » 3d. 
No. 8.—For Bull's Eye Photos - - 6 ,, 1/- » 3d. 
No. 9.—For 5 by 4 Photos MUERE OS 1/- » 3d. 


Each of above Sets contains every Mount made in that particular size 
so that customers wishing for samples should order a set of whatever 
size mount they require. 


Complete Illustrated Price List of Christmas Mounts Post Free. 


George Houghton & Son, 


88 and 89 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 
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In dullest weather, 
on darkest days 


OLIO 


is still available for quick printing and 
the finest results. It can be lightly 
printed and afterwards developed. 


Only two extra operations are necessary—developing and rinsing. Prints to which one- 
fifth, one-tenth, or one-twentieth of the usual printing out exposure has been given, 
may each be developed to full strength, the shorter exposed ones being simply developed 
longer in the same bath. 

PULL INSTRUCTIONS WITH BVERY PACKBT. 


PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


WILL APPRECIATE THE ADVANTAGE OF THIS METHOD AS THEY 


are thus practically independent of the weather. 


SOLIO, MATTE SOLIO, and 


Send for leaflet on TROPICAL SOLIO 
Systematic Toning of Solio. _ 15 SUPPLIED 
Any desired colour assured with simplicity In Packets—handy-cut sizes, at... {/- 
In Sheets, per quire .. ... ... 15/- 


and economy. 
d In Gross Boxes, Cabinet and C.D.V. sizes. 


SOLB MANUPACTURBRS— 


E ASTM AN Photographic Materials Also Makers of 
Company, Limited. Royal Bromide, 
Permanent Bromide, 


43 Clerkenwell Road, LONDON, Е.С. Extra Rapid 


Retail Branches: Bromide, 
Cheapside. E.C.; 115-117 Oxford St., W.; & 171-173 Regent St., W. 
PARIS: EASTMAN КОРАК Société Anonyme Francaise. Avenue de l'Opéra 5. 
Place Vendóme 4. 


Platino Bromide, 
Matte Bromide, 
Nikko, and X-Ray 

BERLIW: БЕлѕтмам Konak Gesellschaft, m.b.H., Friedrich Strassse 191. Papers. 
Markgrafen strasse gi. 
ROCHESr:2a, New YOR», Eastman Kodak Co. 
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THE MANCHESTER PHOTO ENLARGING СӨ. 


Established over 
30 years. 


Unsurpassed for . . 


Quality and . . . 
Promptitude. . . . 


€ 
In applying for. 
Price List, would . . 
Photographers kindly 
enclose business card. 

d 
Telegraphic Address: 
“ENLARGING,” . 
MANCHESTER. . 


Ф 


Send for PRICE LISTS of 


ENLARGEMENTS 


TO 46a Market Street, 


Myers & Frost, manchester 


А. В. FLEMING © еШ 


Fine Color Department : 


SCOTTISH PRINTING INK & (© | td 101 LEADENHALL ST., Lonpon, E.C. 
MANUFACTORY, 0. 9 өө 


Ф 


Caroline Park, EDINBURGH. 


MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY KIND 


Black & Colored 


м үм 


HALF-TONE PRINTING INKS in Black and Art shades a speciality (any shade made to 
order). Our Half-tone Inks will not fill up, do nut contain Earth-Colors, and are permanent. 


PHOTOCHROMIC PRINTING IN THREE COLORS.— The three Neutral Colors (Red 
Blue, and Yellow), specially prepared and guaranteed absolutely permanent. Shades verified 
by Lovibond's Patent Tintometer. 


High-Class CObbOTYPE INKS of all Shades. 


THE PHOTOGRAM 


аге carefully examined at every stage of manufacture, 


and each lens is specially tested and studied to bring it to perfection. 


Coxe lenses are all alike of high quality. 
TAYLOR, JAYLORS HOBSON, |S. этно ати 
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J.H. DALLMEYER" 


Ф 99 MANUFACTURERS OF HIQH-OLASS 
DALLMEYER PORTRAIT LENSES | 5 N S ES 
are to be found in nearly every studio in the y 
civilized world. 


DALLMEYER'S NEW UNIVERSAL 
LENS The “STIGMATIC.” A M E A 
Series II., working at f/6, is winning golden y 


opinions from all who try it. It is equivalent 
to four Lenses in one—a rapid lens, 


к} A eam and two landscape lenses of an d al | d es cri pti on S of 


A choice assortment of 


CAMERAS ready for immediate delivery. Ph otograph ic Apparatus. 


A variety of patterns in 


HAND CAMERAS, fitted with Dallmeyer 
Lenees, always in stock. 


N.B.—The Retail Department is under the management of MR. EDGAR CLIFTON, 
who will be happy to give, free of charge, practical advice and assistance to those 
desirous of purchasing apparatus. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


ww» 25 Newman Street, LONDON, W. 


Telegrams: "HeNTSCHEL, LONvON.” 


T PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 

d - ELECTROTYPERS 
STEREOTYPERS - - 
- . - - DESIGNERS 


* 


DL HENISCHEL 


3 Photo Engravers, CÈ- з Carl Hentschel 


« 162.524, Fleet Strest. 


and Qo. —. 
Head Offices: 
: 182, 183, 184 FLEET STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Specimen Books may be obtained post 
free on application. 3 


Foundry: The Goldsmith Foundry, 1 & 3 Goldsmith Street, 


All the Blocks in- - - - Gough Square, Fleet Street, E. . 
*PHOTOGRAMS ОЕ '97" Branch Offices: 69 Market Street, Manchester. 
have been reproduced by - 71 Lord Street, Liverpool 


Carl Hentschel’s Process. AnD at West Norwoop. 
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САМЕВА5 


е “RUBY” Camera 


IS THREE CAMERAS IN ONE: 


PERFECT AS A STAND CAMERA. 
PERFECT AS A HAND CAMERA. 
PERFECT AS A STEREOSCOPIC CAMERA. 


v 1 


nai: iN p itis ; » The “AMBER” Camera 


Competes with the most expensive in quality and the 
cheapest in price. Price from £2 13s. 


ж VUA) 


CAMERAS »» SHUTTERS 


MAKE PHOTOGRAPHY A PLEASURE. 
BEST AIDS TO PRODUCE PERFECT PICTURES. 


SHL UTTERS 


Shutter is so cheap. g 


ФФФФ%ФФ®ФФФФФФФФФФФФФФФФФФФФФФФФФ 


Price from 8s. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE, FROM 


The Thornton-Pickard Manufacturing Co.. Ltd., 
ALTRINCHAM. 


PDE QP 9 G9 db GP QD GP QD QD Q9 SSP GP SSSSSSSSSSSSSS 


PEGSSGSSPESPSSSPS PSPSPS PSPS PSS PHSSSSSPSPSSSPSSSPSSSSSOSESLSSS 
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THE — 
PLATYSTIGMAT 


ONE OF THE FINEST OF 
MODERN bENSES. 


W. WRAY, Optician, A Rapid, a Wide Angle and a Single Lens combined. 
59 North Hill, Twelve sizes now ready from 3 to 16-in. focus. Ilus- 
Highgate, LONDON, N. trated List including these and other Lenses free. 


EXTRA RAPID ORTHOCHROMATIC DRY PLATES (in three series). gt 

SPECIAL X-RAY PLATES (extremely short exposures). 

s“ OITOS " P.O.P. AND PLATINO-MATT BROMIDE PAPERS. 
LUMIERE'S “ CINEMATOGRAPH,” for taking and projecting Animated Photographs. 
LUMIERE'S8 CINEMATOGRAPH PROJECTING CAMERA, reduced to 220. 


Model А for Lumiere Gauge. Model B “Edison.” амуна 
DEVELOPERS—Ortol, Amidol, Metol (Hauff's); Glycin, Lumiere'e Acetone Pyro Developer. 
Pyrogallic Acid, Hydrokinone, Rodinal, etc. ENGLISH MAKE CHLORIDE OF GOLD “AXE 


Lumiere'e Animated Photograph Film Viewe, 


&2 100. each. These films can be had either with BRAND,” in long or bulb-shape tubes. 
Lümicre or Edison perforation ENGLISH MAKE NITRATE OF SILVER, Pure 


Obtasnable through ай Dealers or direct from Double Crystallised. 


FUERST BROS., 17 Philpot Lane, LONDON, E.C. 


Voiatlander d eee 
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BRUNSWICK. Да. —_— í 
New Series Rapid Tele-photographic Lenses, for Portraits in Studio and Instantaneous Work. 
New Series Collinear Lenses, corrected for Three Colors. 


New Series Non-symmetrical Lenses, Three Foci in One Instrument. 
Full Catalogue post free on application. 


dene оа bondon Branch: 92 HATTON GARDEN, E.C. 


(To the Trade only.) 


Demy 8vo. 128 pp. Cloth Bound, 2s. 6d. net. Postage 3d. Crown Svo, handsome Cloth. Price as. net. Postage ad. 
HUSON ON 

A Hand-book 

PRACTICAL Bee Photo-Aquatint . . 
apphcations o 

RADIOGRAPHY. mxr» and Photogravure. 

A Practical Treatise, with many Illustrations, and a 
W'ITH ILLUSTRATIONS. Photo-Aquatint Plate by the Author. 


THE SECOND EDITION. By THOMAS HUSON, R.i, R.E. 


To which is appended a Treatise on 
Entirely re-written and up-to-date. Machine-Printed Photogravure, 
By A. W. ISENTHAL and H. SNOWDEN WARD. Chiefly compiled from a number of original articles contributedt 


the Drees PActogram during 1896-97, with Special Photogravure 
š А Supplement, 
wled us v 2 
Knonlenge says: мо better book:available By A. VILLAIN and J. WILLIAM SMITH. 


foe she. THE PHOTOGRAM, Ltd., by DAWBARN & WARD, Ltd. 5 Кагіпеаов c. 
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WEST END 
SHOW ROOMS: 


0. Sichel 


20 BERNE 


«y 


FOR INSPECTION 


THE 
ACCESSORIES: 
RW R Novelties in Settees, 


Chairs, Staircases, etc. 


BACKGROUNDS: 
AMERA чт 
Best American Makers. 
FRAMES: 
THE LEADING | | 
Newest designs in all 


STUDIO CAMERA. "s 


Ф 


MOUNTS: 


Bristol and Plate-sunk,latest novelties. 


PREMO CAMERAS of all sizes. 


' RECORD ” HALF-PLATE 
SETS, 70/-, 
with Double Dark Slide, Stand, Lens, e 


Time and Instantaneous Shutter. 


OXFORD CAMERAS The 1898 Set 
for outd k, 15 b d 12 by 10, 
of high аа not equalled by any other. 
Works and Offices: Telegraphic Address : 


52 BUNHILL ROW. * FRAMEWORK." 
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Three-Colour Specimens forwarded on receipt of Trade Card and Halfpenny Stamp. 
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Wellington . 


Photoqraphic 


Sylvio P.O.P. 
Platino Matt Papers 


Bromide. Produce Prints that 


Enammo | CANNOT BE EXCELLED. 
Glazed Surface Bromide. om 


Sold by all dealers. Write for Price List. 


Wellington & Ward, 5 


IN DISPOSING PHOTOGRAPHIC 
"7" WASTES and 
RESIDUES, 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO SEND THEM TO 


Robt Prin$le & Co., 


WILDBRNBSS WORKS, 
40 and 42 Clerkenwell Road, London, B.C. 


The Result is sure to be to your satisfaction. 


М.В. A new edition of our pamphlet on photo wastes : І 
(ealarged and entirely re-written) now ready. Post free All Orders attended to promptly. In most instances vemitiance 
om receipt of business card, to the Trade only. wili be sent same day as parcel is vecoived. 
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Woodbury А 


Permanent Photographic 
Printing Company, 


GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


EYRE and 
SPOTTISWOODE, 
Proprietors. 


Printing Process is called Woedbury-Gravure, and is the outcome of many 


Т: new adaptation of the well-known Woodburytype Permanent Photographic 
years of experience and constant and costly experiment. 


It is claimed that the new process meets a long-felt want on the part of publishers 
generally, inasmuch as it is a process which is capable of reproducing with equal facility 
copies of Wash or Line Drawings, Portraits from Life, Landscapes, Reproductions of 
Photographs, Paintings, Old Engravings, and Sketches of all kinds for the purpose 
of high-class book illustrations. 


Woedbury-Gravure has the following great advantages over other high-class processes. 
such as photo-engraving, etc. :— 
1. There is no initial expense in preparing a plate. 


з. There is therefore no risk of such a plate being spoiled by a large edition, thus obviating the 
cost of a second plate. 


3. The last copy pulled in Woodbury-Gravure is in every way equal to the first, whether the 
edition required is 100 or 10,000 copies. 


4. Production is more rapid. 
5. The ink Haee is capable ot being graduated to suit any particular artistic effect that may be 
required. 
Woodburytype Printing gives a fac-simile silver or platinotype print, and is most useful 
to the professional photographer for the rapid production of large numbers of prints in the 
minimum of time. 


Oollotype Printing of the best description, at the lowest possible prices. 

Oarbon Printing for publication purposes, also enlargements upon paper, opal, canvas, 
and ivory. | 

Carbon Tissue is supplied in cut pieces, in convenient form for amateurs’ use. 


A Short Treatise on the Art of Carbon Printing for Amateurs has been 
prepared. Post free four stamps. 

Platinotype and Sliver Printing, in large or small quantities, for amateurs or the 
profession. 

Amateurs’ Negatives developed, varnished, spotted, blocked out, printed from, mounted, 
or enlarged. 

Half-Tone Process Blocks of an improved description. They are made on hard copper, 
and bear long numbers without perceptible wear. For sharpness of detail, and light and shade, 
these blocks are unsurpassed. 


Price Lists, Specimens, and all information on application to 


Great New Street, LONDON, Е.С. 
Works: 


Downs Park Road, HACKNEY, N.E 


хи. ТНЕ РНОТОСКАМ 


Батор $ = 
Ше Model · 
LANTERN SLIDES. 


Illustrated Songs, Etc. 


Detailed Catalogue, 186 pages, post free, eightpence. New Supplementary List, 
1898-99, post free. Slides made from customers’ negatives by a special wet collodion 
process giving good results even from poor, weak film negatives. Send negative for 
sample and terms. No charge for sample slide. 


JAMES BAMFORTH., «seii, v. 


LED 7. 
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™e MAWSON | ренин 
LANTERN | : LETTERS 
PLATE.. | | WE LIKE 


are constantly coming from our 
2 Advertising friends. Two of them 

Styled by the late Editor of “The British | state— 
Journal of Photography "—]J. Traill Taylor, Esq. D 


22 " We consider, without any doubt, Tre 


РнотоскаАМ is the finest medium for adver- 


"-—— — B 
of a Lantern and 


" We congratulate you on the increased 


"»d| success of THE PHoTOGRAM; the liberal way 

Tra ns par enc y (2: in which you treat your Advertisers is sure to 
Plate » €| secure further patronage of those who, like 

е 2 ourselves advertise in THE PHOTOGRAM.—We 

Black, Brown, Red, or Blue Tones at (zd are, dear Sirs, yours faithfully, for A. B. 


Fleming & Co. Ltd.—C. G. ZANDER, 


SOME pleasure. Manager, Color Dept." 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET: ADVERTISEMENTS wust reach us 


"How to make Transparencies.” |: by the 10th of the month, otherwise 
e a proof cannot be guaranteed. 
Ф Ф x 
Ыы NS All communications to 
AN SEE 6 FARRINGDON 
MAWSON AND SWAN, et The Photogram, Ltd., AVENUE, E.C. 


33 Sono SQUARE, Lonpon, 
AND NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
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Crown 8vo. Cloth, 1s. net. Postage, 3d. 


Chemistry for Photographers. 


By CHARLES Е. TOWNSEND, F.C.S., F.R.P.S: 
Illustrated. 


CONTENTS.—Introduction— Chemistry generally, 
and the chemistry of the silver salts in particular— The 
che.nistry of the photographic image—Developers— 
Reversal—Reduction, Intensification, etc.— Printing 
in silver — Printing in salts of iron — Printing in 
platinum— The bichromate printing processes—Or- 
thochromatism—Impurities and substances that alter 
in the air— Recovery of Residues— Cellulose — Resins, 
varnishes. etc —Cyclopaedic index. 


Crown 8vo. 1з. net. Postage, 2d. 


Early Work in Photography 


A text-book for beginners. By W. ETHELBERT 
HENRY,C.E. Fully illustrated, and witha Negative 
and Positive on Celluloid, and a chapter on 
Lenses by H. SNOWDEN WARD. 

The most perfect elementary work ever published. 


Crown 8vo. Illustrated. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net: Paper 1s. net. 


Postage, ad. Я 


Рпоїо-Сегатісв. 


Photography applied to the decoration of plaques, 
pottery. and other ceramic and metallic surfaces. By 
W. ETHELBERT HENRY and Н. SNOWDEN 
WARD, both of the staff of The Photogram. 


Demy 8vo. Illustrated. Cloth, rs. 6d. net; 
Paper, 1s. net. Postage 2d. 


Stenopaic or Pin-Hole Photography. 


With exposure and other tables. By FREDERICK 
WM. MILLS, F.R.M.S. 


Demy 8vo. Cloth, 3s. net. Postage 3d. Illustrated. 


Exterior and interior Photography. 


Бу FREDERICK WM. MILLS, F.R.M.S., author | 
o 


[he Art and Practice of Interior Photography. 
Photography for Architects. Photography applied to 
the Microscope. An introduction to the Study of the 
Diatomaceae. Etc. 


Cloth, bevelled boards, gilt top and lettered, 12s. 6d. net. 


Cloth, blue lettered, 7s. 6d. net. Postage, 6d. 


Cyclopsedic Photography. 


A Hand-book of lilustration. 


A complete hand-book of the terms, processes, 


formulz, and appliances available for Photography, | 


arranged in cyclopedic form for ready reference. Ву 
EDWARD L. W 

Photographic Magazine. Author of Wilson's Photo- 
graphics. Wilson's Quarter-Century in Photography. 
Photographic Mosatcs. Etc. 


Demy 8vo. Cloth, 3s. net. Postage, 6d. 


By A. HORSLEY HINTON. With reproductions 


from photograms and sketches by the Author and , 


other artists. 


ILSON, Ph.D., editor of Wilson's 


Er 

” "BAND OF BLUE" 
Р SERIES of 
Photographic Books. 


Royal 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. Postage 3d. Illustrated. 
‚ Photo-Engraving. 
By H. D. FARQUHAR. With additional matter on 
the fish glue enamel process, by the staff of The 
Photogram, and containing instruction in drawing, 
chemistry, and optics, as applied to Photo-Engraving, 
etc. 


Demy 8vo. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Postage, 6d. 

| Photo-Lithography. 

By GEORG FRITZ, Vice-President of State Piinting 

orks, Vienna. Translated by E. J. WALL, author 
of The Dictionary of Photography. Carbon Printing. 

| Etc., etc. With a series of examples of “ Scraper- 
boards." and seven fine and expensive examples of 
Photo-Lithography, printed by the State Printing 

| “Office, Vienna. 

| This hand-book is thorough and practical 

| zb. Pere —ÀM M à— 

| Crown 8vo. Cloth price 2s. Post free, 25. 3d. 

| Photo-Aquatint and Photogravure. 

| A practical treatise, with many illustrations, and a 

| hoto-acquatint plate by the Author. By THOMAS 

| USON, RI, К.Е. To which is appended a 
treatise on 

Machine-printed Photogravure, 

| Smery compiled from a number of original articles 
contributed to The Process Phutogram during 1896-7, 

| by A. VILLAIN and J. WILLIAM SMITH. 


| Cloth, rs. net. Postage, 1d. 

| The Photographers’ Exposure Book. 
A nots-book. with valuable tables. Compiled by 
F. W. MILLS, F.R.M.S. 

" [t contains a great deal of useful information, in 
addition to the table of exposures, and the space for 
notes is well arranged."—Jouwurna! of Camera Club. 

Demy 8vo. Second edition. 6d. net. Postage, 4d. 
. Tabies of Conjugate Foci 
for the users of Photographic Lenses. Compiled and 
| explained by J. R. GOTZ, F.R.P.S. 

"И should be in the hands of every photographer." 
| — Photographic Journal. 


; Royal 8vo. is.net. Postage, id. 
| The Bichromate Saits in Photography. 
Six Lectures. 
| By Capt. W. ре W. ABNEY, C.B., R.E., D.C.L. 
1. A. SINCLAIR, F.R.P.S. W. E. DEBENHAM. 
J. D. GEDDES. W. T. WILKINSON. 
“ It should be much in favour with photographers." 
—Impertal Institute Journal. 
“In it will be found a host of interesting matter, 
and also some very valuable practical hints."— Photo- 
graphic News. 


Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 2s. 6d. Postage, 3d. 


—^ 


` Practical Radiography. 


| A Hand -book of the Application of the X-Rays. 
The Stconp Eovition of this work, entirely re- 
written and up-to-date By A. W. ISENTHAL and 
H. SNOWDEN WARD. 


A complete List of Photographic Works stocked in England post free on application. 


And sold by all Photo- Material Dealers 
Bookseliers, and Newsagents. 


London: DAWBARN & WARD, Ltd., 


6 FARRINGDON AVENUE, E.C. 


XIV. THE EHOSOSERAMS, 


ESTABLISHED 1830. 


n ROSS’ LENSES 


| LONDON 


And ROSS-ZEISS and ROSS-GOERZ ANASTIGMATS 


For Amateur and Professional Work. 


A Finer and more Extensive Seiection of 
HIGH-CLASS LENSES than any other $ 
Manufacturer in the Worid. à ë š 


Be not be misled, the best is the cheapest 
ПІ New Bond St., in the end, and if you wish to keep in the 
Oss, өө LONDON, W. front rank you cannot afford to work with 


inferior Toole. 
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Bromide, Carbon, Platinotype 


~~ Enlargements 


e 5 
— Telephone p Ealing e oy og ы 
ALL PROCES SES. cicegrams AINES, 0186" | • 


Make your own Picture Frames 
wiTH our REGISTERED 


MITRE-CUTTING 


Machine. 


Any person—without previous instruction e. 
practice—can make a Picture Frame. 


Weite for Hissteatea Circular бо 


BOOTH BROTHERS, 'GGBEIN" 


QDPDMENTS and Remainder 

Lines that lumber shelves 
and drawers may be cleared by a 

prepaid advertisement (24 words 
for 1/-) in THE PHOTOGRAM. 


6 Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C. 


THE PHOTOGRAM. 


Pbhotograms of tbe Wear 


represents modern photography as “ Royal Academy Pictures.’ 
" Pictures of the Year," etc., represent painting and sculpture 


Pbotograms of '95 


contains 104 pages, with 3 pages index; and 4 frontispieces’ 
printed by the National Chemigraph Co., of St. Louis, Mo. It has 
81 half-tone illustrations and 14 sketches; including portraits 


of the secretaries of the leading British exhibitions, and of some · 


of the judges. A few copies still obtainable. 


Photograms of ‘96 


contains 112 pages, with 4 pages index. It has 104 half-tone 
illustrations and 14 sketches; including a group of the judges at 
the Royal Photographic Society's exhibition. A few copies still 
obtainable. 


Pbotograms of '97 


. contains 116 pages, and 4 pages index. It has gg half-tone 
illustrations and 14 sketches. It includes a view of the Photo- 
graphic Salon, shewing the novel decoration and hanging. Copies 
may still be obtained. 


Ppbotograms of '98 


introduces to the photographic world one or two entirely unknown 
workers; treats more fully than before of the work of the American 
professional photographers, with some reproductions of their novel 
and very striking portraiture; and includes a specially interesting 
critique of the Royal Photographic Society's great exhibition at the 
Crystal Palace. 


€€999$99$9t09$t$Y099t9$t€9$t9tv9t9t9t9€t99t9t9t9999999 
Price of Either Volume, SEOURE A OOPY 


Handsome Cloth Binding, 2/-. BEFORE IT 18 


Paper Covers, 1/=. Postage extra, 4d. Foreign, 6d. TOO LATE. 


€9$99t9909$t1€€9$t$€9t9$9t0€99t9$v0€9t9t99t9$t0€9990099 


THE SET OF FOUR should be in the Library of every 
photographer. They may be had NOW for 8/-, but will be 
unobtainable presentiy at any price. 


XV. 


THE PHOTOGRAM. 


Telegrams: “COLLOTYPE, ENFIELD." 


ROS 


COLLOTYPE 
PRINTERS. - 


HALF-TONE and 
COLOR WORK 
a Speciality. 


FINE 
ART and 
GENERAL 
LETTERPRESS 
J. PRINTERS, 


Chase Side, 
ENFIELD, Middlesex. 


BS: 
rr. 
‚А? 
i | 
е 


у | Е. WETHERMAN & CO, Ltd., are prepared 
| to undertake high-class printing work of every 


description. Their plant both for Collotype 
and Letterpress, is the most improved in the 
Kingdom, and the quality of work unrivalled. 
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